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CHAPTER  I. 
LEPROSY. 

§  I.  Leprosy  in  Ancient  and  Medlsval  Times. 

The  word  ''leprosy/'  with  its  colloquial  equivalents^ 
among  the  various  nationalities  of  antiquity  and  the  middle 
ages^  was  used  during  those  periods  in  a  collective  sense^ 
in  the  same  way  as  the  word  "  plague  ''  was  used  ;  just  as 
the  latter  included  the  most  various  diseases  that  occurred 
in  epidemics  and  ran  an  acute  course^  so^  under  leprosy 
were  embraced  a  number  of  chronic  morbid  processes,  which 
had  this  much  in  common^  that  their  most  conspicuous 
symptoms  were  affections  of  the  skin.  And  just  as  we  are 
nowadays  hardly  able^  with  any  certainty,  to  resolve  into  its 
elements  the  ''  plague  '^  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,  as 
described  for  us  in  the  contemporary  writings,  and  to  decide 

^  Elephantiasis  (of  the  Greeks),  Lepra  (of  the  Arabians),  Morphea  (of  the 
phyricians  of  medieyal  Christendom),  Maakey  (the  oldest  German  name). 
Of  later  designations  in  yarions  conntries,  which  are  still  current  in  part, 
I  mention  the  following:  Ladrerie  (France),  Anssats  (Germany),  Melaatscheid 
(the  Netherlands),  Gaf  edad  (Spain,  where  there  is  also  the  provincial  name  of 
Bosa  Astnriensis),  Gafeira  (Portugal),  Likthim  (loeland),  SpadakUitd  fNanrijf), 
SpeteUka  (Sweden),  Kushta  (India),  Ngerengw  (Hew  Cas*< 
Mai  ronge  de  Cayenne,  Kakobe  and  Botii  {BuAmm 
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in  eacli  particular  case  whether  it  is  really  with  bubo-plagae 
that  we  hfive  to  do,  or  somo  other  epidemic  disease,  and,  if 
so,  what  other  ;  wo  have  a  similar  difficulty  in  extracting 
from  the  notices  and  sketches  of  "  leprosy  "  that  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  and  mediiBval  times  any  safe  con- 
clusion as  to  what  is  implied  in  each  case  under  that  very 
comprehensive  term,  Thia  much,  at  least,  we  may  infer 
from  them,  that  venereal,  scrofulous,  and  other  skin  troubles 
dae  to  constitutional  illness,  had  a  place  beside  leprosy 
proper,  as  well  as  lupus,  scabies,  eczema,  psoriasis,  and  other 
local  cutaneous  diseases.  Keeping,  then,  that  point  o£ 
criticism  in  view,  tho  history  of  leprosy  in  antiquity  and  the 
middle  ages  may  bo  represented  somewhat  as  follows. 

The  earliest  accounts,  that  are  at  all  reliable,  of  tho  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  on  extra- European  soil  date  from  the 
time  of  tho  Exodus  of  tho  Israelites  from  Egypt,  the 
wanderings  in  tho  Desert  and  the  establishment  of  their 
power  in  Palestine.  The  inference  that  leprosy  had  been 
endemic  in  Egypt  from  the  remotest  times,  would  appear  to 
be  all  the  more  warranted,  inasmuch  as  all  subsequent 
chroniclers  speak  of  Egypt  as  the  home  of  the  disease,  or, 
Bt  any  rate,  as  its  headquarters.^  An  antiquity  hardly 
inferior  to  this  appears  to  belong  to  the  leprosy  of  India  and 
perhaps  also  to  that  of  China  ;  and,  if  we  may  discover  no 
indication  of  it  in  tho  statements  by  Herodotus  *  and  Pau- 
sanias*  as  to  tho  Xeuki]  o£  Persia  in  the  sixth  and  fifth  cen- 
turies B.C.,  yet,  in  Japan,  according  to  the  unanimous  accounts 
of  the  chroniclers,  it  must  have  appeared  as  early  as  the 
thirteenth  century  B.C.  (between  1234  and  1250).^ 

'  For  tha  faistory  oE  IcpcoEj,  eco  tho  following:  Raymond,  'HiBbnre  de 
rElephantiuis,'  Ac,  LBa»BiiQe,  1 767  ;  Hensler,  '  Vom  abendlandischen  AnuatH 
im  Hittolalter,'  Hunb,,  1790  (1794)  ;  Danielsun  et  Boech,  'Traitf  de  la  ipednt- 
■khed,'  F&rii,  1848  i  Munni,  '  Edin.  M>^d.  Joum.,'  Sept.,  Nov.,  1876,  and  Marah, 
1877 ;  H&MT,  '  Lehrb.  der  Oeacbichte  dcr  Med.  n.  epid.  Krankheiteo,'  3rd.  ed., 
Jena,  18  76-81,  iii,  70. 

*  See  tho  remarka.  in  the  aeqael,  on  the  history  of  leprosy  a<  given  by  the 
Greek  and  Roman  writcra.  Brugach  ('  Uistoiro  d'Egjpt,'  Leipiig,  1875,  p.  42) 
ha»  fonnd,  in  tho  papynu  discovered  by  him,  (hut  "leprosy"  ia  meatioDvd  al 
earl;  as  the  Tcign  of  Uuiapti,  the  jth  King  of  Egypt,  haviiig  been  prevalent, 
therefore,  2400  years  before  the  Christian  en. 

'  laroptuvii,  .18,  ed.  Stein,  Berl.,  1856,  i,  115. 

*  Bioi  irapd\Xi)\Di,  ed,  ReUke,  v,  41)0. 

*  Schmid, '  New  York  Ued.  Beo.>'  1869,  Jnlj,  p.  194. 
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In  neveral  passages  of  tlio  Bible,'  mtmtion  is  mado,  under 
the  name  "  Siiraat,"  of  a  disease  which  waa  pre-omioontly 
a  tUcin  disease,'  as  appears  from  the  minute  account  of  the 
symptomB  in  Lev.  siii.  In  this  passage  it  cornea  oat  in  the 
clearest  manner  that  the  word  "  siiraat  "  is  used  to  describe 
morbid  states  of  the  skin  of  various  kinds,  inasmuch  as 
those  affected  with  it  were  designated  "clean"  or  "un- 
clean "  according  to  the  type  of  the  diaeaao  and  the  ]>heno- 
mena  accompanying  it.  But  thab  the  word  was  uaed  in  a 
qnit-e  general  sense  is  still  more  obvious  from  the  fact  that, 
other  passages,  "  a4raat  in  the  garment "  is  s]ioken  of, 
and  "  B&raat  in  the  walls  of  the  house."  The  word  "  aaraat  " 
originally  "stroke"  {8c.kla<f,  Ger.)j  and  in  the  passive 
senso  also,  "  stricken,"  or  "  felled  "  (in  Arabic  the  word  for 
tpilcpsy  or  the  "  falling  sickness  "  comes  from  tho  samo  root 
to  throw  to  the  ground).  In  its  application  in  the 
isagea  above  quoted,  it  corresponds  clearly,  therefore,  to 
German  torm  Ausacklag,  and  the  rendering  of  "s&raat"  by 
'Avesati  is  justified  only  in  the  sense  in  which  the  latter  name 
given  in  former  times  to  all  kinds  of  "  deposits  "  (Niedcr- 
tchldge),  spots,  and  the  like  on  the  skin,  the  word  Aiissatz, 
in  the  sense  of  an  eruption,  surviving  in  the  vernacular 
speech  even  to  tho  present  day  in  many  parte  of  Lower 
Germany.  That  leprosy,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  is  con- 
tfuned  in  this  "  s&raat,"  along  with  other  diseases,  is  highly 
but  there  can  be  even  less  doubt  that  tho  term 
comprehends  many  other  skin  diseases,  such  as  psoriasis, 
scabies,  and  eczema,  and  perhaps  also  syphilitic  affections.^ 
Reliable   information   as   to  the  antiquity  of  leprosy    in 
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F^dbI;  ('Arch,  fur  DermatoL,'  1870,  ii,  115)  is  oropinlou  that  tlic  paua^  in 
Leviticiu  where  the  description  of  "  sftraat "  occors,  ia  wrongly  interpreted,  inaa- 
■nneli  u  the  word  "  bAsnr,"  which  is  nsed  to  signify  the  port  of  the  body  affecbcil 
with  "  lAniti"  ij!  rendered  by  "  skio  "  or  "  flesh,"  whereas  it  is  employed  there  in  a 
derivative  senac,  being  »  ciiphemism  fbr  "  memhruia  virile."  WhutoTer  is  saiil, 
■ccordiDgly,  ot  tlie  disease,  has  reference  solely  to  "  penis,"  and  "  a&raat"  ia  no 
other  thiin  "ayphilis."  Scilgmanu,  tho  hiatoriaQ  of  medicioc,  and  a  tliorongh 
aMBt«r  of  the  Semitic  tongues,  remarks  on  this  conjccttue  ('  Jahresber.  uber  die 
Fortichritt«  in  der  Medicin,'  1870,  i,  169)  r  "  Whether  the  demmtologiats  take 
Fin>lj  for  a  Hebraist,  or  tho  Hebraists  took  on  bim  as  a  derm atol agist,  we  haro 
MOM  remirknble  piece  of  madioa-bihlical  exegesis  tb&n  this." 
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India  is  given  in  Wise's  '  Commentary/^  where  the  linea- 
ments of  the  disease^  although  obscured  by  other  skin 
diseases^  are  still  clearly  recognisable.  These  commentaries 
are  based  upon  the  writings  of  Ch&raka  and  Siisrnta; 
so  that  we  can  trace  leprosy  in  India  back  to  the 
seventh  century  B.C.  Indications  of  the  disease^  which 
has  been  known  in  India  from  time  immemorial  under  the 
generic  name  of  ''  kushta,"  had  been  given  previously  by 
Atreya,  in  whose  Rig  Veda  Sanita  of  the  fourteenth  or 
fifteenth  century  B.C.,  there  is  mention  made  of  it.*  In  China 
it  was  probably  endemic,  as  Hobson'  thinks,  among  the 
original  inhabitants  of  the  country ;  but  more  definite  infor- 
mation is  wanting,  and  the  case  adduced  by  him,  of  a  disciple 
of  Confucius  who  became  affected  with  "  leprosy "  (lae)  is 
untrustworthy,  inasmuch  as  the  term  "lae,''  as  Hobson 
himself  tells  us,  is  used  in  Southern  China,  where  true 
leprosy  is  most  widely  prevalent,  in  a  quite  general  sense 
for  scab.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  above-mentioned 
regions  of  the  globe  form  one  of  the  headquarters  of  leprosy 
at  the  present  day. 

At  what  time,  in  what  regions,  and  under  what  circum- 
stances the  disease  appeared  first  on  the  soil  of  Europe, 
cannot  be  made  out  with  certainty  from  the  scanty  references 
to  it  that  we  meet  with  in  the  Greek  writers  of  the  pre- 
Christian  era ;  and  with  all  the  less  certainty  for  the 
reason  that  most  of  these  accounts  are  already  vitiated  by 
the  error  of  confounding  leprosy  with  elephantiasis — a  laxity 
of  thought  and  speech  which  has  obtained  in  all  subsequent 
times  down  almost  to  our  own  day. 

In  the  writings  of  the  Hippocratic  *  collection,  there  is  mention  of 
^^  **  Phoenician  disease  "  side  by  side  with  a  malignant  form  of  XivKtf 
IgUsnrards  a  term  in  general  use  for  certain  forms  of  leprosy),  and 
j^jinnnlj  in  connexion  with  the  latter.  According  to  Galenas  expla- 
/  this  term  corresponds  to  "  elephantiasis ; "  bat  we  ai*e  unfortu- 
again  left  in  doubt  whether  by  **  elephantiasis  "  we  are  to  under- 
leprosy,  or  elephantiasis  in  oar  sense  of  the  word,  inasmuch  as 
ti  u^^BBunentary  on  the  Hindu  System  of  Medicine/  Lond.,  i860,  p.  238. 
tt'l^^io,  *  £d.  Med.  Joum./  1876,  Sept.,  p.  248. 

ajt/Qi^iftct.  of  the  China  Branch  of  the  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc./  1852,  iii,  p.  17. 
ij  Uj  ■■fcntikon.'  lib,  ii  (at  the  end  of  the  book),  ed.  Littr^  ix,  74. 

'Qaloni  ct  Herodoti  Gloisaria  in  Hippocratem/  ex    recensioue 
1780. 
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I  Oalua,  in  another  passage,'  usca  thi?  same  word  to  denote  pocbydcrmia. 
It  is  eqnallj  unotTtain  wLat  is  nieimt  by  tlie  "  eatjria  "  mentioned  by 
AriaUitlei*  Bufus  (vide  infra)  atiitea  tliat  this  word  Lad  been  already 
ueed  to  dengnata  leproej,  and  Galen  '  eipresseB  the  Bame  opinioa. 
again  aaing,  however,  the  ambiguous  term  "  elephantiasis."  Even  if 
wc  discover  leprosy  in  both  of  the  diseases  here  spoken  of,  it  would 
still  remain  a  question  whethor  tku  statements  about  them  relate  to 
Greece  or  to  Ejjypt  and  Phcenicia ;  and  the  same  doubt  arises  regarding 
the  remark  with  which  Rufus'  prefaces  his  own  brioFbut  unambiguous 
description  of  leprosy,  that  the  diaeBBc,  although  it  is  a  great  and 
dosgeroas  one  and  of  frequent  occurrenoe  (/liya  koJ  xn^firoi*  v6aviia  icai 
iraXXoic  -fiviiiiyoy),  had  been  described  hitherto  only  by  Strato  the 
Erisistratenu  (probably  Strato  of  Lampsacus  in  the  third  century  b.c.)  ; 
for  here  also  it  is  an  open  question  whether  this  account  of  Strato,  as 
well  aa  the  notice  of  the  disease  given  by  Hufus  of  Alexandria,  does  Dot 
rdate  rather  to  Egypt  than  to  Greece. 

Among  the  chroiiiclerH  both  of  fcho  earlier  aiid  the  later 
'  times  of  the  Empire,  there  is  complete  a.greoment  that  the 
endemic  leprosy  of  Egypt  was  not  known  to  the  older  Greek 
physicians  (i.e.  to  physicians  practising  in  Greece],  that  the 
diaeaso  did  not  show  itacif  iu  the  Roman  Empiro  until  the 
last  century  c.c,  and  tliafc  it  was  a  still  longer  time  before 
it  attained  a  general  diffusion  therein  or  among  the  neigh- 
bouring nutioualities. 
I  According  to  Lucretius,' 

Eit  elephas  morliaa,  qui  piapter  fliimtna  Nill 
Gi|j;ultiir  Aegjpto  in  medio,  ncque  pmctercn  uiquam, 
Gelsus,  to  whose  trustworthiness  no  objection  can  be  taken,  says  of 
it  :*  "  IgDotUH  paene  in  Italia  ...  is  morbus  eat.  quem  'iXf^vriairiv 
Ormci  Yocant."  Plutarch, '  mokes  the  physician  Artemidorua,  a  con- 
temporary of  Pompey,  say  that  leprosy  first  became  known  in  the 
Roman  Empii-e  in  the  time  of  Asclepiades  (or  in  the  last  century  b.o.J. 
Osliua  Anreltonns "  indicates  Themiaon,  the  founder  of  the  methodical 
school  and  the  contemporary  of  Pliny,  aa  the  first  Roman  phyaioian  to 
describe  the  diaease;  and   even   in  Galen'  we  find  the  remark:  "In 

'  '  IntTtxIactia,  cap.  xlii,  cd,  Kiihn,    xiv,  757,  and,   ia    the  Bame  aeliBe,  in 
'  DeBnitioue*,'  §  196  e.  c.  xii,  418. 

*  '  lie  gciioratiauo  udiuibI.,'  UIi.  ir,  cnp.  iii,  0pp.  ed.  CauDboni,  Ocdcv.,  1605,  i, 
»!■■ 

'  '  De  cana'u  marbnr.,'  cap.  vii,  e.  c.  vii,  19,  and  '  Lib.  de  tmuoribua  pnielcr 

Inalurom,'  cap.  liv.  e.  c.  vii,  717-1S. 
I   *  Oribadu*, '  Collect,  med.,'  xlr,  cap.  18,  ed.  Dnrembsrg 
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'  In  'Sympoiioo,'  rii,  qa.  ii,  0pp.  ed.  Iteiakc,  viii,  905. 
*  Horb.  Ciiron.,'  lib.  ir,  oap.  i,  i?tl.  Amatelud.,  1 755,  49.;. 
i,  Uc  mulliod.  med.  ad  Oluucoueia,'  cnp.  liii,  e.  c. 
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pIiirnBi  dephantian    ....    labonnt.    In  CrermaiiiJk 
wro  ct  Mjria  nnBBe  wtteetam  is  graaaari  Tisoa  eat.    Et  apad  lacti- 
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Tlie  period  when  leprosj  began  to  be  more  widely  diffosed 
and  more  freqnent  in  Europe  may  be  inferred  with  a  good 
deal  of  probability  from  the  date  of  the  making  of  laws  and 
regnladona  by  the  authorities  towards  preventing  and  connter- 
acting  the  disease,  which  was  generally  considered  to  be  a 
catchrng  one  ;  these  consisted  in  part  of  laws  regulating  the 
marriage  of  leprous  persons,  and  in  part  were  directed  to 
their  segregation  and  reception  into  institutions  for  their 
care  or  cure  {lepro^eria,  litdreria,  meselleria) . 

There  exist  Ifgishitive  eDaetments  cm  the  manying  of  lepers  and  on 
their  aegregatioB,  made  by  Bothar,  King  of  the  Lombards  in  the  serenth 
eeatBzy,'  by  Fipia  (757)  and  Charlemagne  (789)  for  the  empire  of  the 
Kaaks  in  the  eighth  century,'  and  for  England  in  the  year  950.'  The 
eariiest  aeeoont  of  the  foondingoneper-hoiiaea  comes  from  the  Frankish 
kiBgdom  IB  the  eighth  and  ninth  oentories/  from  Ireland  (InnisfrJlen), 
in  the  year  869,*  from  Qptaai  (Mabiga  in  1007,*  and  Yalencia  in  1067)/ 
Italj  and  England  (Chatham,  Northampton,  London,  and  other  places)* 
in  the  derenth  eentmy,  Sidlj  (Palermo),*  Scotland  (Aldnestim,  1 1 70), 
and  the  Hetherlanda  (Ghent,  1 147)^  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  bovk 
Hcrwaj  (Bergen,  1266)^  and  Switzerland  (Zurich)^  in  the  thirteenth 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  founding  of  the  first  houses 
for  the  reception  of  lepers  did  not  take  place  until  a  period 
when  the  disease  had  already  become  spread  to  a  consider- 
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>  Liadcahras*  'Codex  Icgm  matiqaw^'  1613,  p.  609. 

•  L»biMn,<HirtoiredtBi«ta«:ae,'Fkro,  1707, 1,204. 
3  w^»«»^«AaefiaflMxa,'n,Pnef.32. 

C  Ar^ir,'  xvm  (1860X  PP>  13S,  273,  xix,  p.  43*  xx,  pp.  166,  459), 
a  raj  deteiWd  and  tkoNagii  isTcstii^tioB  on  tbe  Icper-booaei  in 
FnakiA  kins^oM  ani  in  Giiiiij. 
«  Bdehcr, '  DnliL  Qvnt.  Jova.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1S6S,  Ang^  1^38. 

•  llMiaa  J  MoatHW '  I^Bposr- »cd.  dt  la  dudad  de  Malaga,*  Malaga^  1852, 
P-S<H- 

«  MaRJa^  '  Kii.  bibfiogr.  dt  la  mcd.  Ecpanola.'  i,  354. 

•  For  the  UitetT  of  kpet  Iwwn  in  Britain,  aee  the  adBiiaUe  papcfs  of 
SapHB,  in  the  «  Bfia.  Mad.  and  S«g.  Joom^' 1841,  Oct.,  p^  30MS42,  Jan., 
PL  III,  April,  p.  394- 

•  iVoieta,  •  Im  Spanaeatak.*  1875,  Sep^  ^  194. 
<te  oBdknft  aemint  eC  the  Uttoiy  of  leproij  in  the  K<th«rlands  br 

«B«dk.Mag.  far  laigifiiliaii,^  iMo.  xir,  51:0. 

fir  Matar^  nad  H«akn;d^*  ,a4..  TV  3aa. 
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able  extent.  The  majority  of  such  Iiouaos  appear  tu  have 
been  established  between  the  eleventh  and  tho  thirteenth 
centuries  ;  and  they  were  founded  in  such  numbers  that,  by 
the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  there  appear  to  have 
been  2000  uf  them  in  Prance  alone,  and  ig,ooo  in  the  whole 
of  Christendom,^  It  would  be  a  mistake,  in  my  view,  to 
infer  from  tho  multiplication  of  leper -bouses,  that  there  was 
a  correBponding  increase  in  the  oumbor  of  cases,  or  to  take 
the  number  of  the  former  as  a  measure  of  tho  extent  to 
which  leprosy  was  prevalent,  or  to  conclude,  as  many  have 
done,  that  the  coincidence  of  the  Crusados  with  that  increased 
diffusion  of  the  disease  implies  any  intimate  connexion 
between  the  two  things,  or  that  the  rise  in  tho  number  of 
cases  was  chiefly  due  to  importation  of  leprosy  into  Europe 
{rem  the  East.  In  judging  of  all  these  matters,  we  must 
not  leave  out  of  sight  the  fact,  already  adverted  to  more 
than  once,  that  the  notion  of  "  leprosy  "  was  a  vury  compre- 
hensive otio  in  the  middle  ages,  not  only  among  tho  laity  but 
also  among  physicians,  that  syphilis  was  included  therein  as 
well  as  leprosy  and  a  variety  of  chronic  skin  diseases,  and 
that  the  diagnosis  with  a  view  to  segregation  of  "  lepers,"  or 
to  their  admission  into  leper-houses,  was  not  made  by  the 
practitioners  of  medicine  but  mostly  by  the  laity.  One  can 
readily  understand  that  many  a  soldier  from  Europe,  who  set 
out  for  tho  East  in  good  health,  became  leprous  in  a  country 
where  want  and  hardships  and  a  free  kind  of  Hfo  all  afforded 
opportnnifies  for  his  acquiring  the  malady.  But  hero  again 
we  shall  have  to  take  "  leprosy  "  in  its  comprehDusivo  sense  ; 
and,  if  the  crusaders  returning  from  the  East  brought  back 
with  them  some  disease  which  they  communicated  to  people 
in  Europe,  it  is  much  more  reasonable  to  think  of  syphilis 
than  of  leprosy,  inasmuch  as  the  commonicability  of  leprosy 
has  not  been  proved  hitherto  by  a  single  unambiguous  fact. 
One  thing  of  especial  importance  in  the  judging  of  these 
questions  is  that,  when  physicians  came  to  be  better  acipiainted 


'  Kajmond,  1.  c,   p.    lOfi.     Me/eraj   ('  HiBtoira  d 
France  in  the    nth   oentnrj :  "11  j  ayait   n'l   viUe 
Oblig^  de  batir  on  h&pitnl   poor  Ivs  (lepraux) 
Uiri'i>Ut«TDent  ('Antiq.  lUl.  med,  aevi,'  lii,  $3) 'a 
Blla  ant  ciiilai,  quae 


'raiice;  ii,  168)  says  of 
_.  bour^de,  que  ne  fust 
r;  "  and,  for  Itnlj,  Mara- 
!  cOcct :  "  Vii 


COOPER  MtPIOMi  '^^■■^■ 
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with  tlio  (liHtiiictivo  charactors  of  syphilis  at  the  time  of  its 
wido  dilTuHion  in  Kuropo  in  the  cud  of  the  fifteenth  and 
hoginuin^  of  tho  sixteenth  century,  the  nnmber  of  the 
lopn»us  diininishod  considerably  within  a  very  short  period  ; 
thut  fuct  is  oxplniuod^  not  by  any  sach  sudden  extinction  of 
tho  (lisr»iHo,  nor,  as  some  have  concluded,  by  the  transfor- 
inatiiMi  of  loprosy  into  syphilis,  but  according  to  the  more 
nutumi  asHuniption  that  a  correct  diagnosis  of  each  disease 
Imil  taught  nion  to  restrict  the  number  of  leprosy  cases  within 
prt^por  limits, 

W  turn  1%  iwidivui  wtM  undertaken  in  France  and  Italy,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  nixtwnih  iHnitury»  of  tho  OTorcrowded  lazar-honses,  the  fibct  came 
out  tlmt  in  nuuiy  of  thorn  by  far  the  most  of  the  inmates,  and  in  some 
k4  (horn  tlio  who  Us  wore  8ufferin^  fn>m  Tarious  chronic  skin  emptions, 
Miul  t  hi%t  only  ti  uiiuority  were  suffering  from  true  leprosy.  Frmcastoio/ 
f\«r  o\tim|4o.  writiuK  ^^f  Italy  (Verona),  says :  "  £t  certe  semper  apud 
luvft  Yi»u»  mi\)  tViit  i«  uiorhus,  quamquam  per  civitatcB  domns,  quae  hoe- 
|Mtali«i  vxHHmtur.  \^  •up|vllootilos  sumptibus  pnblicisparatae  stmctaeqiie 
vivlvHUitur  Klophantmou»  susoipiendis.  Temm  qnos  ego  hactenns  Tidi : 
tu^u\«  quulom  Mut  )muoi  e  su»pectU  Elephantiaci  mihi  Tid  smit,  aed 
W|m>»i  1«\«».  Mtfwteil  with  scaly  exanthems]  solum,  aut  impetigine 
quiidnm  <\»r\»  vletonU/*  * 

StilU  ^^o  uuist  rvw^ui^o  tho  fact  that  leprosy  was  preva- 
lout  iu  Kurv^jv  as  an  oudomic  lUst^ase  daring  the  middle 
i^S'i,  that  \t  ^^\^utuaUy  Uxst  it$  impi^'rcance  as  snch  from  the 
ii\\tooutU  wuturv  v^uwatxl^*  and  that  there  now  remain  to  it 
\i\  K\u>^po  v^tly  a  tVw  vU$^*asx*^-<vutrv:>v  and  these  for  the  most 
|Hivl  sturtlK  iu  x^hich  it  $till  pr^N^crvts  it*  old  endemic 
ohai>actor. 

ll^^^  ^At^iH'Uv^M  \Nif  Ut'-^Hijy  ;ji4L  ;Mit  <BN£intt>r  cook  place*  soflMtimes 
^vA^-^^x^v.  9^^H^>><(^Mv^  UtvT  la  ^!W  >i:*rv«*  vvcmsrk*  v»£  fiorope.    In  Italy 

t W  >^>\  s<  * W  tRtKv««)>;  vN*«fc?vfcTT  c  nbi'vft*  Ivai^fvitf*  «&y!k  whoK  sp^akmg  of 
A  x^^sy''  xNt  K^vvvt^  sxvv'^rxwl  ^v  V;»  *,x  A  i»i:vty:tKC:  *^  Morbus  qui  in 
U^V..^  "  W  ^wnI  '.^k  ITvirv^frcv  '"^*tt!k'  xx^ts^ajat  v*&asi  si  afeedicai  Tix 
\\H^ltv^^v*^*^1^^\ "'     W'.«*».c    ?>v    »i.\wvqt-ii    vXttiULrjr   Iiir|^cviij  d&sftpp«>uz«d 
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e  of  tbc  (liseiLSC  in  Spain,'  where  a  few  centres  of  it  have  main- 
d  thomselvea  down  to  the  preaunt  time.  In  France  alao  its  sub- 
sidcnce  bogiui  then,  although  it  \va,B  observed  at  vai'iona  plocea  in  con- 
aiderable  diffusion  in  the  aeventeenth  and  even  down  to  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  oentury.  Thus,  Sinionin'  states  that  leprosj-  was  atill 
common  in  Lorraine  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  cenlurj ; 
Briende,*  writing  in  17S7,  eaja  that  it  was  still  endemic  in  Upper 
Anvergne,  especially  in  the  district  of  Mont  d'Or  as  far  as  the  cunfines 
of  Limonsin,  being  known  bjr  the  name  of  "  mal  a.  main  ;"  and  Rochord' 
points  ont  that  there  were  manj  lepers  jet  living  at  tbat  time  (1789) 
on  the  island  of  Belle-Isle- en -mer,  wbioh  had  served  ax  a  refuge  for 
leprous  persons  driven  from  tlie  mainland,  and  that  be  hod  himself 
aeen  sereral  at  Rosaliere,  The  extinction  of  leprosy  (alls  at  a  some- 
wlint  later  period  in  Switzerland,  where  numerous  leper-housea  were 
(bonded  as  late  as  the  fifteenth  centut^ ;  later  also  in  the  countries  of 
Northern  Europe — -in  the  Netherlands  towards  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,'  in  Geruariy,  where  the  disoBsc,  according  to  many 
obs^rrers,  continued  to  be  somewhat  widely  prevalent  in  the  siiteenth 
century,  in  Denmark*  and  in  England  and  Scotland,  from  which  last 
we  have  a  notice  of  numerous  eases  of  leprosy  in  Kingcase  in  the 
year  1C93.''  From  the  Shetland  Isles,  we  have  the  following  by  Edmond- 
etone:^  "The  session  records  mention  that  a  day  of  public  thanks- 
giving was  observed  in  the  ministry  in  the  year  1 743.  when  this  disease 
[leprosy]  was  almost  extinguished ;"  but  he  had  himself  seen  eeveral 
cases  there  at  the  beginning  of  the  present  century.  On  the  Faroe 
Islands  leprosy  has  completely  disappeared  since  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  centoi'y.' 

For  the  history  of  leprosy  in  the  countries  of  Nearer  Asia 
our  information  goes  no  farther  back  than  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  tho  period  from  which  dato 
'the  writings  of  the  so-called  Arabian  physicians  llhazeSj"' 
Janus  Damascenus,"  Ali  Abbas,^*  Avicenna^'  and  othersj  all 

'  Hori^o[i,  1.  c.  '  '  Itvchercb,  topogr.  et  uiud.  eur  Nancy,'  1854,  p.  30C. 

*  '  IlisUiire  de  !■  Soo.  de  mid.  de  Paria,'  178;,  v,  nitm.,  p.  31 1. 

*  'Jourc.  g£a.  de  mM.,'  17S9,  liu,  365;  Cnbrol  (' Kcc.  de  tai^m.  den&L 
niUit.,' 1848,  ii,  lerie  vi,  p.  51)  nmket  the  conjecture  lliat  tbo  iutrttcCaUe  ikln 
diaeaiei  which  are  >tiU  met  with  on  the  island  arc  the  Burvivala  of  leprosy. 

»  Unai.  1.  c. 

<  Daniulsacii  ct  Boeck,  1.  c.,  i>.  r  jG. 

f  Simpson,  1.  c,  1841,  Oct.,  p.  318. 

»  •  Ellin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouru.,'  1810,  Jan.,  p.  161.  1 

>  Hanicus, '  liibl.  for  La^r,'  1S14,  i,  15. 

'°  *  Liber  ad  AluuiDiorom,'  v,  cup.  31-35,  0pp.  Basil,  1544,  p.  117. 

1  'Pratticn,"  tract  v,  cap.  j,  5,  14,  Lagd.,  iS'S-PP'  48.  49.  S'- 

p.  IheorV  i,  cap.  74,  viii,  cap.  IJ,  16,  18  j  '  Pract.,'  iv,  eap.  3. 


•  Cuoiu,'  lib,  it,  Pen.  lii,  tcact.  ii 


;,  Feo.  vi 
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of  whom  givo  definite  information  of  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  in  Mesopotamia,   Syria,  and  Persia.     There   is  no 
medical  history  from   those   regions  for  the  later  medisdval 
period;   but  for  the  last  three    centuries  the  accounts  of 
travellers,  who  had  informed  themselves  as  to  the  state  of 
health    and    sickness    there,    are    unanimous    in    declaring 
leprosy  to  be  still  endemic  at  many  points.     In  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  according  to  the  uniform  statements  of  authori- 
ties in  Guiana^  and  the  West  Indies,'  leprosy  was  unknown 
until  the  arrival   of   the    negro.     For    Bahia   the    earliest 
account  of  its  occurrence  goes  no  farther  back  than  1755. 
Also  in  Parana  and  Uruguay'  it  is  said  to  have  become  more 
widely  spread  in  recent  times,  and  in  these  countries  also  the 
outbreak  of  the  disease  is  traced  to  the  introduction  of  the 
negro  race.*     The  older  observers  considered  it  proved  that 
the  disease  had  been  conveyed  by  contagion  from  the  negroes 
to  the  natives  of  those  countries ;  v.  Leent,  however,  points 
out  that  these   observations  are  plainly  based  upon  a  con- 
founding of  leprosy  with  syphilis,  and  that  the  conveyance 
of  true  leprosy  from  the  one  race  to  the  other  can  only  have 
taken  place  by  way  of  intermarriage  and  inheritance.     For 
Surinam  the  first  information  as  to  leprosy  dates  from  1 728  ; 
in   1763  the  number  of  lepers  had  increased  so  much  that  a 
lopcr-house   had   to  bo  founded,   and  in    181 2   they  were 
counted  at  500. 


§  2.  Present  Distribution  ov  Lsprost. 

The  more  recent  history  of  leprosy^  and  its  geographical 
disirUmiian  at  the  presefii  time,  tend  to  confirm  the  data;,  very 

>  Schilling,  'Din.  de  leprm,'  Tr»j.  ad  Rh^  1769;  Bajoo»  ' Nidirichtainr 
Oeechichte  von  Cayenne/  from  the  French,  Brfturt,  1780^  iii,  24;   Gunpei, 

*  Traits  prat.  dc«  malAdics  fpn^rm  det  pajt  ehands,'  Pur.,  1801,  p.  tqo  ;  Buifiraft, 

*  Natnnd  Hiitoiyof  Qniana,*  p.  385 ;  t.  Leent> « Arch,  de  mM.  naT.,'  i88o»  Nov., 

P«  405- 

*  rey«oneI,«FhiIoe.Tnaia.,'l,pwrii,p.38;  HiUaiy,  *  Ofaeor.  ob  tke  Changei 
of  the  Air,  Mid  the  eoBeon.  Spid.  Die.  in  Berbedoee,*  and  ed.,  Iioiid^  1766  (Qer- 
nan  tmiaU  Liipi|g»  1776^  p^  385). 

*  WM«Nr.iB«VlNk.Ai«lL,'  i86i,  zdi»  345. 
«Olniv.  tafogiw  «i  mU.  •  •  •  fcltat  dtwkBbdiliLFlilC  Bbs« 


defective  and  in  part  nn  trust  worthy,  which  we  poaseHS  as  to 
the  history  of  the  disease  in  antiqaity,  the  middle  ages,  and 
the  modem  period,  and  which  point  to  Africa  and  Asia  as 
its  earlit'st  and  chief  seats. 

This  holds  good,  first  of  all,  for  Egypt,  where  the  medical 
accounts  of  the  present  and  preceding  centuries,'  as  well  as  the 
reporta  of  all  scientific  trayellers,  represent  the  disease  to  be 
widely  diffaaed  as  an  endemic,  equally  throughout  the  whole 
hasin  of  the  Nile  and  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  and 
the  Bed  Sea.  To  the  same  effect  are  the  statements  of  all 
observei-s  on  tho  wide  prevalence  that  leprosy  has  attained 
in  Abyasima,^  both  on  the  coast  and  in  the  plains  and  hill 
districts.  Accounts  to  the  same  efFect  come  from  the  coast 
territory  of  East  Africa, — from  Zamibai^  and  Mozambique* 
from  Madagascar^  (both  plains  and  mountains)  and  tho 
adjoining  small  island  of  St.  Maric,^ — from  Mauritius,^  where 
150  patients  had  been  admitted  in  1874  into  tho  leper-house 
near  Port  Louis,^  from  Reunion,'  and  from  St.  Helena}'^ 
Among  the  North  African  coast  states,  Tripoli  and  Tunis 
are  said  to  enjoy  an  immunity  from  leprosy,  bnt  the  infor- 

'  Soe  Proapcr  Alpioui,  '  Medicina  jSgjptioruia,' Lugd.  Batav..  1711).  p- 56; 
Lamj, '  HJmoireide  Chirorft'ie  MiVibaire.  et  CnmpagDes,'  Paris,  i8[]-i7,  voL  1 ; 
l^ninCT,  'KrBokhBitflQ  des  OriODta,'  p.  164;  Griminger,  in  ■  Virch.  Arch.,'  v 
(1853),  p.  136;  Vuivntj,  'Acch.  da  m&l.  nar.,'  i873>  Supt.,  p.  iGi  (rcUtiag  to 
Fort  Said). 

'  Combei  et  Tamisier,  'Voyage  en  AbyssiQic,'  PnriB,  1839,  p.  aSo  j  Anbert- 
Rocbe,  '  Ann&l.  d'hjg.,'  1846,  xxiv,  5  ;  Pruncr,  t.  c ;  CdutIwii,  '  Observ.  topogr. 
et  mjd.i'  &e..  Par,,  i85i.  p,  33  ;  lilaiic,  *  (Inz.  Iiiibd.  do  mfil.,'  1874,  FeuiU,  p.  33a 
(net  witb  leprosy  west  of  Luke  Tnua). 

'  Somanni^,  '  Kssa!  d'une  topugr.  m£d.  <1e  I'ile  de  Zansibar,'  Par,,  1864,  p.  36; 
Ijortalot-Bachoof,  '  £tado  sar  In  coiutitBtion  phys.  eb  m&d.  de  Tile  do  Zintibtr,' 
Par..  i6;6,  p.  43. 

•  Uoqactte, '  Arcfa.  do  mlSd.  nav.,'  186S,  Hnr.,  p.  161. 

'  lliiTidion,  'Edin.  Med,  Joiirn.,'  186,1.  Mar,,  p.  832  j  Borcbgrevink,  'Norsk. 
Hkgu.  for  LaegoTideoili/  1S71,  iii,  liaeh.  ii,  p.  246. 

•  Boriaa, '  Arch,  do  m6d.  nav,'  187a,  Aoftt,  p.  Si  j  ba  eatimatc*  the  nnmber  of 
lepen  on  the  island  at  la  to  30,  or  4  to  6  per  1  ooo  inbubitanta. 

J  Kinnia,  '  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joiirn.,'  1824,  Oct.,  p.  iSd  ;  Lebonte,  '  Edin. 
Hcd,  Joam,,'  1877,  Sept.,  p.  ja4. 

■  'Statist.  SnnitAtsbericht  der  kniBerl.  deutaobon  HnriDe,'  1874-5,  p.  104. 

•  Coaaei,  •  Jonrn.  gen.  do  mfd,,'  vii,  p.  406 ;  Allan. '  Moutbly  Joorn.  of  Med.,' 
1841,  Aug.,  p.  565;  Pellilrior,  "  ConiidcP.  anr  Vfitiologio  des  molBdiua  les  plus 

EB  a  la  R^nnioD,'  Paris.  iS8t.  p.  49. 
itchie, '  Tronaaet.  of  the  Calcutta  Mod.  Soc.,'  1836,  fiii,  App.  i 
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mation^  is  of  a  scarcely  trustworthy  kind.  In  Algiers,  at  any 
rate^  the  disease  is  widely  diffused  (especially  among  the 
Kabyles);*  and  the  same  is  true  for  Morocco,^  the  Canary 
Islaiids*  and  Madeira.^  In  the  Azores  it  is  said  to  be  less 
frequently  met  with.^ 

According  to  Learcd,  there  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city  of  Morocco 
a  leper  colony  consisting  of  200  persons,  who  are,  however,  in  free 
communication  with  the  whole  neighbourhood.  In  the  Canary  Islandt 
the  first  leper-house  was  founded  in  1542,  but  the  disease  had  probably 
existed  there  at  on  earlier  date.  The  statement  of  Mendl  that  leprosy 
had  decreased  there  in  recent  times  in  consequence  of  the  improved 
wellbeiug  of  the  people,  is  not  in  agreement  with  the  results  (g^ven 
by  Friedel)  of  the  official  census  taken  in  178S,  1831,  1857,  <^d  i860, 
which  make  the  number  of  lepers  then  living  to  be  respectively  195, 
346,  500,  and  600,  so  that  w^e  must  suppose  either  the  disease  to  have 
increased  or  the  enumeration  in  later  times  to  have  been  more  carefully 
carried  out.  In  Madeira  the  existing  leper-house  near  Funchal,  was 
founded  in  1658  ;  within  the  last  thirty  or  forty  years  the  disease  has 
become  rarer,  most  of  the  lepers  being  met  with  in  a  few  districts  on 
the  west  side  of  the  island. 

A  very  extensive  region  of  leprosy  is  formed  by  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  from  Seuegambia  down  to  Cape  Lopez.  In 
Sencijambia  the  disease  is  prevalent  equally  on  the  coast  and 
in  the  more  elevated  regions  of  the  interior  /  it  is  the  same 
in  Sierra  Leone,  where  there  were  103  lepers  counted  in 
i860  among  the  40,000  natives  residing  within  the  English 
colony.**     From  the   same  region  we  have  further  accounts 

*  'Report  on  Leprosy  by  the  Coll.  of  I'hys./  Ijond.,  18C7, p.  53. 

'  BandouiUy  'Gaz.  uied.  dc  Paris/  1838,  p.  771;  Bertherand,  'MMeoine  et 
hygiene  dcs  Arabes/  Par.,  1855  ;  Guzou, '  Gaz.  des  bdpit./  1852,  No.  37,  p.  427; 
BertraDd, '  Bee.  do  uieiu.  do  mod.  luilit./  18C7,  Mors,  p.  199  (who  remarks  that 
tbo  disease  known  as  "  lepre  des  Kabylcs  "  is  not  leprosy  but  syphilis). 

'  Jackson,  'Account  of  the  £mpiru  of  Morocco,'  Loud^  1814;  Leared,  *  Brit. 
Med.  Joum./  1873,  April,  p.  404. 

^  Friedel,  in  '  Virchow's  Archir,'  xxii  (18C1),  p.  340;  BoUe^  ib^  P*  3^7* 
Mendl,  *  Wien.  med.  Wochcnscbr.,'  1866,  No.  35,  p.  557. 

*  Ueincken,  *£diu.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouru./  1826,  July,  p.  15;  Klnniij  ib.« 
1842,  July,  p.  1 ;  Kiimpfer,  <  Ilumb.  Zeitschr.  fOr  Med./  xjaiv«  p.  161 ;  Mendl^L e. 

^  Bullar, '  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum./  i840»  zxvi,  p.  135. 

7  Thevenot,  'TraiU;  des  makdles an  iS^n^gal.'  &e.,  Bmi»  1840^  149; 

Chusiianol,  *  Arcb.  do  mdd.  nav./  1865,  Mai,  515  ;  Borins,  '  Gonridtetkoi  miSd* 
sur  lo  postc  do  Dagana,'  Montp.,  1864,  and '  Aroh.  da  mM.  betV  x88l»  Mi^  375. 

^  Wiuterljottoin,/  Ace  of  the  natiTe  Africana oC Sam  Iiaoa%*  Xl^  iiji ' '. 
ou  Leprosy/  52. 
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for  the  Oold  Goasi^  for  tlie  BeiUn  Districts  [Lagoa]^  for  tho 
Nige-r^  country,  and  for  tho  Gaboon  {Camerowi  Digtrictn).*  It 
may  bo  inferred  from  the  atatomcnt  of  Daniell'  that  leprosy 
occurs  in  these  countries  not  merely  on  the  coast,  but  as  an 
endemic  also  in  the  interior ;  according  to  him  leprons  per- 
Bons  aro  not  unfreqnently  fonnd  among  the  slaves  brought 
from  the  Soudan  to  the  West  Coast.  On  the  hoango  Coast 
(from  Cape  Lopez  southwards)  we  come  upon  a  territory  free 
from  leprosy ;'  but  the  very  defective  medical  iuformation 
from  these  parts  does  not  enable  us  to  decide  how  far  this 
immunity  pertaius  to  the  moat  southern  districts  of  the  West 
Coast,  to  Angola,  and  the  region  of  the  Congo.  It  ia  certain 
that  leprosy  is  endemic  to  a  very  considerable  extent  at  tho 
Oape^  the  fruitful  districts  oQ  the  east  side  forming  an 
exception  (Kretzschmar)  ;  Natal^  also  is  said  to  be  free  from 
the  disease. 

At  tho  Capo  there  werom  1851^  two  leper  OBylamB,  or  places  of  deten- 
tion for  lepers,  the  one  beiug  "  Herael-en- Aarde  "  (heaven  and  earth),  a 
solitary  place  shut  in  by  the  mountains,  distant  a  few  dajs' journey 
from  Cape  Town  and  the  coast ;  the  other,  Kobben  Island  in  Table  Bay, 
thirty  mik'fl  firom  the  Hermhnt  colony  of  Gnadeathal.  According  to 
the  miBaionary  Merenslty,''  an  endemic  centre  of  leprosy  has  sprung  up 
since  1850  among  the  Zulus  who  had  migrated  into  Natal. 

Besides  Africa,  the  continent  of  Asia  with  the  archipelagos 
adjoining  il  forms  one  of  the  headquarters  of  leprosy  at  the 
present  day.  This  applies  mostly  to  India  and  tho  eastern 
parts   of   Asia,     On  tho  other    hand,    in    the    countries    of 

'  Clarke,  'Tranwpt.  of  tlie  Epidemiol.  Sop.,'  iH6o,  i,  106;  Moriartj,  '  MpJ. 
Hmea  and  Qaz.,'  1S66,  Dec,  66j. 

'  ■  SUlirt.  Rep,  of  tho  Hanlth  of  the  Navj  for  1 S64.' 

•  OldGeld,  'London  Mcil.  and  Surg.  Jonni.,'  18.15,  ^o^.i  4°.1 ;  HcllitchiCr 
'Hrmthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc,,'  1851,  Mnj. 

•  Ballaj, '  L'Ogoouf,  Afrique  equatoriale  occidontale,'  Pari>,  1S80,  40. 

■  Daniell, '  Sketches  of  the  med.  topc^.  ...  of  the  Golf  of  Guincn,'  Lend., 
1R49.  S6. 

•  FKlkeastcin,  in  '  Virchow'«  Arcli.,'  1S77,  Irxi,  421. 

'  BerDcaetle,  'lancet,'  1S51,  Sapt.,  157;  Krctiscbmar,  ' Sudafrikftniache 
Slatxea^'  LeipE.,  iSj.i;  BUck,  'Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg-.  Jonrn.,'  185 j,  April,  157; 
Bcloncr,  '  Ztacbr.  der  Wieoer  Aerzte,'  1858,  Kr.  ti  1  Kef.  in  'Lniieet,'  i87f>, 
July.ai!  FrltBcli,  in  ■  VirohoVa  Arch.,' :865,  xjixiii,  iGo  nnd  '  Arch,  fur  Anat. 
una  Phjmol.,'  1866,  7,13. 
Eeport  on  Loproi;,'  )i. 

Virchow't  ArcbiT,'  Ixxxix  (1S81),  p.  iS;. 
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Nearer  Asia,  so  far  as  wo  can  judge  of  their  conditions  o£ 
health  from  the  availaLIo  data,  tho  dieease  has  the  character 
of  a  trne  ondemic  only  within  a  few  limited  areas.  Thus  we 
havo  accounts  of  its  ot-currence  at  a  few  points  on  the 
Bonthern  coast  of  Arabia  (particularly  Muscat'),  and  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  ;*  further,  in  tho  mountainous  districts 
of  Parsin^  and  Syria*  in  Cyprus,^  and  in  some  parts  of 
Thirkcstan  {especially  Samarcand,  Miankal,  and  Hissar*).  In 
Asia  Minor'  in  recent  times,  only  isolated  cases  have  been 
observed — at  Smyrna,  in  tho  neighbourhood  of  Sinopo,  and  at 
other  points  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea ;  in  tho  Broussa 
district  the  disease  appears  to  have  become  quite  extinct, 
and  it  is  said  also  that  it  no  longer  occurs  in  Trebizond. 

In  Sijria  leprosy  is  oft^nest  met  ndth  in  the  vnlkja  of  the  Iiebanaa 
and  Anti-Lebunott,  moatlj  in  Biiiit.U  villages  and  eclduoi  in  the  larger 
towns.  The  ^reat  numbei'  of  lepera  in  Jerusalem,  nhcre  there 
several  lopcr-bouBea,  may  bo  explained  by  tlicir  resorting  thither  from 
the  couDtrr  around.  At  Hebron,  Nazareth,  Safct,  and  ^ablouB,  only 
OGcaaiona]  cases  occur,  just  as  at  Beyi'out,  Jaffa,  and  other  places  on 
the  coast,  where  leprosy  is  almost  unknown.  In  Cyprus  the  disease  is 
mostly  found  in  the  districts  of  Uorfu,  Lapetliua,  and  Cytbraea.  situated 
on  a  damp  level ;  the  leper-house  at  Nitosia  contained  thirty-five 
patients  in  1867.  la  Persia  it  is  confined  as  an  endemic  to  a  few  dis- 
triats  of  the  hill  country  of  Irak  Ajemi,  in  the  provinces  of  AEerbijatt 
and  Khimstan,  particularly  the  localities  of  Chamse,  Kaswin,  Scndjui, 
and  Earodagh.  It  does  not  occur  at  all  on  the  shores  of  the  Caspian. 
The  Persian  lepers  live  together,  outcast  from  society,  in  a  most  m. 
able  state,  in  small  and  wretched  colonies  situated  at  some  diataneo 
from  the  towns  or  villages. 

'  Lockwood, '  Amer.  Journ.  of  Mpd.  Sc.,'  1846,  J«n.,  Si ;  Moore,  •  Anoc.  Mei 
Joaru.,'  1856,  Nov..  996. 

'  I'algravB,  ■  Jourucy  throogh  Arabia.'  LonJ..  186s.  ii,  3. 

'  Polak, '  Wien.  med.  Wocb.,'  1855,  Nr.  1 7,  ■  WochenbL  iler  Ztwhr.  dcr  WUm 
Aerzt«,'  1837.  Nr.47.  j5,i.Bndin'VircUow'»Areh.."  1863,  iiyii,  i;5j  Blntuchi 
ib. ;  '  Iteport  on  Leprosy,'  7 1. 

*  Praner,  1.  0. ;  Tobler,  ■  Beitr.  lar.  mod.  Topogr.  voo  JeruBalem,*  fieri.,  iSji 
47;  IlobcrtsoD, '  Ediab.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouru.,'  1S43,  Apri),  146, '  Bepart  o 
Leproiy,' li,  34-56;  'Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1868,  Sept.,  341,  and  'Wim-  mti 
Woch./  18711,  Kr.  13,  14;  IdQgerbajia,  in  "Virobow'a  Aich.,'  iSjo,  1,  4SJs 
WorUbet, '  Brit.  >iDd  For.  Med.-Chir.  Ravieir,'  1873,  July,  ijj.uul'Med.TiaiM 
uid  Gan.,'  1880,  Oct.,  445. 

*  '  Report  on  Leprofff,'  55. 

*  Bomca, '  Transact,  of  the  Calcutta  Mrd.  Soc,,*  iSji 
'  Riglcr,  ■  Die  Turkci  nnd  deren  Ucwohnor,'  ii 

liii,  60. 


LEPROSY. 

Ptota  none  of  the  extra- European  regions  that  are  most 
itfflicted  with  leprosy,  do  we  obtain  so  coiupleto  information  on 
the  distribution  of  the  disease  and  on  its  endemic  extent 
within  the  several  divisions  of  the  country,  as  from  India  or 
that  part  of  India  which  is  under  British  rule.  The  exceed- 
ingly numerous  accounts  to  hand,^  which  apply  in  part  also 
to  the  Protoctod  States  and  to  the  allied  or  ludBpcndeat 
Native  States,  as  well  as  to  the  French  possession  of  Pondi- 
chorryj  go  to  prove  this  much  at  the  outset,  that  no  part  of 
that  vast  empire  (including  Ceylon),  from  Peshawur  to 
Point -de- Gal  !e,  and  from  the  Assam  mountains  to  the  Indus, 
ia  altogether  fi'ee  from  leprosy  ;  that  there  are,  however, 
very  considerable  differences  in  the  amount  of  it  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  and  that,  in  British  India  proper,  there 
are  three  regions  where  the  disease  reaches  a  maximum — the 
hill  country  of  Kumaon,  the  Province  of  Burdwan  (Lower 
Sengal),  and  those  parts  o£  the  Deccan  and  the  Konkan  that 
belong  to  the  Bombay  Presidency.  According  to  the 
census  of  1872,  there  were  in  the  three  Presidencies  99,073 
lepers  in  a  population  of  about  183  millions,  or  5-4  per 
10,000  inhabitants  ;  of  those  71,287  belonged  to  the  Bengal 
Presidency  with  136  millions  (5-2  in  10,000),  13,944  *"  ^^^ 
Madras  Presidency  with  31  millions  (4^4  in  10,000),  and 
13,842  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  with  16  millions  (8'5  in 
1 0,000) .  An  analysis  of  these  aggregates,  carried  out  for  the 
several  provinces  in  each  presidency,  gives  the  following 
totals  and  the  proportions  per  10,000  inhabitants. 

'  The  foUawing  arc  general  rufsrt'ticea :  Rotiineon,  'Med.-CIiirurg.  Transuct.,' 

■  Sig,i,part  i,  ij,  '  Keport  on  Le[irosj,' iv — lii,  loo — 113;  Lowia  auJ  Cun- 
ningbam,  'Lepras;   ia   India,'   CalcntU,   ■877.     for  Bengal,  lee :  Mac^naiaarai 

■  Lcprtu;,'  Calcutta,  1866  j  Evans,  '  Tranaact.  of  the  Calcutta  Med.  Soc.,'  1819, 
i»,  14s  (Tirlioot);  Breton,  lb.,  1836,  11,  14s  (Chota  Nagpore);  Sbortt,  *  Ind, 
AnnaU  of  M«l.  Be.,'  1858,  July,  506;  Ilichardi,  ib.,  1873,  July,  303  (Oriwa); 
Lewia  and  Cnnnlngliiai,  1,  c.,  14  (iCumaon},  *  Report  of  the  Oovemm.  Charitable 
IHipeos.  eitabtiahed  in  Bengal  and  N.  W.  Provincca,'  Calcutta,  1843,  paatimi 
Plsuck,  'Seporl  on  Leproej  in  the  N.  W.  Prorinces,'  Calcutta,  1876  (N.  W, 
Proviucea).  For  Madras,  aeei  Van  Somer^n,  'Mod.  Timea  and  Qaz.,'  1874, 
April,  371  (Dlattict  uf  Madrai);  Aabmaf,  '  Contribntioiu  &l'utQde  ds  I'lijg-  et 
ilea  nmlndica  dans  I'lndc,'  Par.,  1861,  63  (Poudicherry) ;  Day,  '  Madraa  Quart. 
Joam.  of  M«d,  So.,'  i860,  Oct.,  186  (Cochin).  For  Bombay  Prcg.,  kc  :  Vandyke 
Cuter,  'Lancet,'   1871,  Aug.,  198,  and  'Med.-Ghir.  TrauaactV 

I  Uvscarche*.'   ii.  ri64  ;  Wariog,  '  'i 

10  Bomhay    { 


d  P^  Smh' 


.,  ItL,  (840^  iii>  4  (Stud). 
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Table  of  the  number  of  Lepers  in  the  various  Provinces  of 
India f  with  the  proportion  per  lo^ooo  Inhabitants, 


Bengal- 

Madras— 

Bengal  Proper 

28,403=7-8 

Littoral  . 

.  9,873=  49 

Behar 

7»773=39 

Inland  Provinces 

.  4.072=  3-6 

Orissa     . 

1,077=3-4 

Chota  Nagpore 

567=2-6 

Bombay — 

Assam 

309=1-6 

Deccan    . 

.  9,346=11-6 

N.  W.  Provinces    . 

.  10,099=3-3 

Konkan  . 

•  2,753=  8-4 

Oudh 

.    7.831=7*0 

Gigerat  . 

•  i»534=  54 

Berar 

.     1,432=60 

Sind 

•     309—  1*4 

Central  Provinces  . 

•    2,807=3-0 

Ponjaub  . 

,  10,989=6*3 

These  figures^  it  hardly  needs  to  be  said^  afford  no  com- 
plete picture  of  the  distribution  of  the  sickness^  inasmuch  as 
they  relate  to  very  large  territories^  within  which  there  are 
considerable  differences  for  the  several  districts  and  even 
for  the  villages  of  a  district.  Carrying  the  analysis  still 
further^  we  find  that  the  following  have  the  largest  number 
of  lepers^  amounting  to  20  or  more  per  1 0^000  inhabitants. 


Table  of  the  most  leprous  districts  of  India. 


District. 

Population .      No.  of  iepen. 

Per  10,000 
iahAb. 

Beorbhoon  (Prov.  Bardwao,  Prcs.  BeDgal). 
Baocoora               „                       „ 
Bardwan               „                       „            . 
Kumaon  and  Qarhwal  (Bengal) 
Banda  (Prov.  Allahabad,  Pres.  Bengal)     . 
Dehra  Dhun  (Prov.  Meernt      „ 
Banti  (Prov.  Sholapoor,  Pres.  Bombay)     . 
Sowda  (Prov.  Kandeish             „ 

Rajapoor  (Prov.  Rutnaglicrry  „ 

4 

695,921 
526.77a 
2*034,745 
743.602 
108,771 

1 15.771 
130.853 

I24.S>9 
168,498 

2,872 

t.578 
4,604 

1.S7' 
214 

220 

335 
3" 

395 

412 

30"o 

22-6 

ai"i 
19-6 
19*0 

25*^ 
250 

234 

The  disease  is  least  frequent  in  the  Madras  Presidency, 
within  which  the  Madras  districts  themselves  are  the  worst, 
having  i  leper  per  1000  inhabitants^  and  next  to  them  Pondi- 
cherry,  while,  in  the  district  of  Coimbatore,  the  proportion 
falls  to  o'2  per  1000. 

On  the  extent  of  the  sickness  in  the  Protected  and  Inde- 
pendent States,  we  have  only  general  data ;  tlie  most  oon- 
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rable  lepor-centrcs  iu  tbeso  are  on  tlie  plateau  of  Mysore 
(especially  the  district  of  Bangalore),'  in  the  coast  districts 
of  KattivFsir,*  in  the  State  of  Malwa,^  in  Kashmir  and  Ladak,* 
and  in  tlio  Statu  of  Nepaul'  adjoining  the  severely  affected 
Himalayan  district  of  Kumaoii. 

We  have  do  very  particular  facts  as  to  the  nnmber  of 
lepers  in  Ceylon;  but,  from  the  accounts  to  hand,"  we  may 
couclnde  that  the  disease  is  common  there  also,  chiefly  on 
the  sonthem  and  western  coasts  (provinces  of  Colombo, 
Galle,  Matara,  nud  Ballepittinge),  less  so  in  the  interior  and 
mountainous  districts.  From  1803  to  1862,  372  lepers  had 
been  admitted  into  the  lopor-houso  on  the  north  bank  of  the 
Ealany  some  twenty  miles  above  Colombo;  during  1862 
there  were  from  50  to  60  patients  in  it. 

In  Lower  hiilia  we  find  a  very  considerable  area  of  leprosy ; 
wo   have   accounts  of  its   endumio  occurrence   from  British 
BuTviah^  from  the  peninsula  of  Malacca  (Penaog,  Singapore,* 
Prince   of  Wales's   Island),   from   Siam!*   and   from    Cochin 
^^CAina.'"     In  British  Burmah,  according  to  the  latest  censua,^^ 
^^^KDiimber  of  lepers  was  as  follows  : 
^^^^K         Aracan,  135  in  484.3(13  mhnbttantB,  or  3'S  per  10,000 
^^H        Fe«u,  2072  in  i,C6^fi:iS  or  ii'4  „ 

^^^H        Tona0Bcrim94r)Ui<ioo,7i7  or  157  „ 

^^^Bb  tbe  East  Indian  Archipelago,  the  most  important  leper- 
^^ntres  are  on  the  west  coast  of  Java,  and  in  the  mountainous 
'  districts,  the  disease  being  rare  on  its  south  and  east  coasts  ;'^ 
,  '  *  Report  on  Lcproajr,'  1S8  1  Yun  Someren,  1,  c. 

-Viuidjke  Carter,  'Modem  Indinii  LvpTosy,'  Bumbaj,  1S76. 
iport,'!.  c. 

TnTcU.' 
191. 

'  HUlar.  aiul  Stiit!al[cal  Account  of  Cejlou,'  Ilc.,  Land-,  1849  j 
Pcacoin.  '  Kdinb.  Med.  nud  Snrg,  Junm.,'  1840,  Jud.,  136;  Klauis,  ib.,  1841, 
Joly  6,  October,  165  j  '  Report  an  Leprosy ,'  90. 

>   Ouwaon, '  Pbi[id.  Med.  Eianiiuer,'  iSji,  May  ;  R'lchnrdi,  1.  c. 
*  'OtEciul  I'apcTS  on  tbe  Med.,  StutUt.  aod  Topogr.  of  Malacca,'  &c.,  Peaiiag, 
iK.toi  Diok, '  Brit.  Army  Ri'imrts'  for  1873,  iv,  slg;  'Report  oo  Leprosy,'  197. 
»  Friedel,  in  ■  Vireliow's  Aroli.,'  1863,111!,  ifij. 

"*  barroiiille,  'TroiH  bub  eu  CecbiucLitiv,'  Pur.,  1875,  i;  ;  BeauGIs,  'Arcb.  de 
niAl.  nav..'  iSS),  April,  379. 

"  Accordiug  to  Lewii  auJ  CunniuBbum,  1.  c.,  9. 
■*   Lewon,  •  Voyage  med.,'  98;  in  'NediTl.  TijJscbr.  voor  ( 
/Arch,  lie  med.  iiar.,',*^^  ifcj(l,(.i((,  ft/H^^Jan„  90. 
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other  centres  are  in  the  Andamans  and  Nicohars^  in  the 
elevated  inland  regions  of  Sumatra  (especially  Paya- 
Combo)/  on  the  west  coast  of  Borneo  (particalarly  among 
the  Dyaks)/  in  Celebes  (Province  of  Menahasse)/  in  Flores 
and  in  the  interior  of  TiviorJ^  in  Banda  and  some  other 
islands  of  the  Moluccas,^  and  in  the  Philippines  J  On  the 
other  hand^  it  is  seen  rarely  on  Banka  (chiefly  among  the 
Chinese  working  in  the  mines),®  on  Amhoina^  in  the 
Lampong  territories  of  Sumatra^^  or  in  the  Government  of 
Macassar  (CeUhes)}^ 

In  the  Chinese  Empire^^  the  southern  and  eastern  coast 
distripts,  as  far  up  as  the  mouth  of  the  Yang-tsze-Kiang, 
have  been  the  headquarters  of  the  disease  from  time 
immemorial.  It  is  mot  with  more  rarely  in  the  interior, 
and  mostly  towards  the  north  of  the  empire.  The  provinces 
most  afflicted  by  it  are  Quang-Tung  (Canton),  Tn-Kiang, 
and  Che-Kiang,  between  the  latitudes  of  22^  and  31^  N.  In 
Pekin  it  is  seldom  seen. 

The  number  of  lepers  living  in  the  Proyince  of  Canton  is  estimated 
at  10,000 ;  in  the  villages  round  the  city,  there  is  i  leper  to  every  1000 
or  3000  of  the  population ;  and  there  is  hardly  a  district  in  the  whole 
province  without  them,  although  it  is  the  coast  districts  that  are  mostly 
affected.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  City  of  Canton  there  are  two 
leper  villages,  the  one  harbouring  700  to  800  and  the  other  1000 ;  bat 
most  of  their  inhabitants  are  nothing  more  than  the  descendants  of 
lepers. 

In  Japan^^  leprosy  is  prevalent  in  widest  diffusion,  from 
the  coasts  far  into  the  interior ;  only  the  Loo-Choo  Islands, 
according  to  a  credible  report,  enjoy  an  immunity.     Here, 

*  Hodder, '  Brit.  Army  Reports'  for  1875,  xvii,  261. 

'  In  'Arch,  de  m6d.  nav./  1867,  Oct.,  248. 

'  lb.,  and  1872,  Jan.,  22.  *  lb. 

'  '  Archiv  de  m^d.  nav.,*  1867,  Oct. 

^  Heymann, '  Kraokh.  der  Tropenliinder,  204,  '  Arch,  de  med.  nav.,'  11.  ce. 

7  TuuUer,  ib.,  1877,  Dec.,  411. 

«  lb.,  1873,  Feb.,  103. 

'  V.  Hattem,  *  Nederl.  Tijdschr.  voor  Geneesk./  1858,  ii,  538.  "  L.  c. 

"  In  'Arch,  de  mM.  nav.,'  1871,  April,  248. 

13  SeeLockhart,  *Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1842,  July,  150, 'Monthly  Jonrn.  of  He^- 
Sc.,'  1846,  March,  164;  Wilson,  *  Med.  Notes  on  China,'  Lond.,  1846;    Hobflont 
I.e., 'Report  on  Leprosy,*  72-79;  Shearer,  'Edinb.  Med.  Jonrn./ 1872,  Ja**-» 
596 ;  Wong  in  Leudesdorf 's  '  Nachrichten,'  ix,  22, 

13  Schmid,  'New  York  Med.  Record/  18699  Jaly»  193;  Wendeb*  'Qeogr. 
Stadicn,'  Berlin,  1878,  200. 
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.  in  all  otlier  conntnes,  there  iiro  aomo  points  rnucb  more 
soverply  affected  tlian  others,  siicli  us  the  Buy  of  Nagasaki, 
the  Bay  of  Teddo,  Miako,  and  Oruma.  Wornick  found 
almost  the  wliolo  population  leprous  in  a  Cfmsidorable  viliago 
between  Yoddo  and  Yokohama.  Of  tlio  opcurrenco  of  tho 
disease  in  Siberia,  I  have  no  information  ;  in  Kamlschatka  it 
is  said  to  be  very  often  met  with,  but  tho  statement^  is  not 
quite  trustworthy,  as  there  seems  to  have  been  some  con- 
fonnding  of  it  with  syphilis. 

On  tho  Continent  of  Augtralia,  leprosy  has  been  found 
hitherto  only  in  occasional  cases  among  the  Chinese  immi- 
grants, and  principally  in  the  gold  districts  of  Victoria  {in 
the  vicinity  of  Ballaarat,  Oastlemaino,  and  Beechworth).' 
It  is  qaito  unknown  in  South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
and  Tasmania.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  widely  prevalent 
among  the  natives  of  ^eiu^(?aian(/,  being  known  by  the  name 
of  "  Ngerengcrc."  According  to  infonnation  dating  from 
1854,"  tho  disease  had  decreased  very  much  iu  recent  times — 
whether  in  proportion  only  to  the  frightful  depopulation  of 
the  native  territory  or  absolutely,  is  not  stated — and  it  is  now 
met  with  almost  exclusively  in  the  interior. 

How  far  Brunet's  statement  is  justified,  that  leprosy  occurs 
on  all  the  islands  of  Oceania  *  1  am  unable  to  decide  in 
the  absence  of  relevant  information  as  to  points  of  detail. 
In  the  Soeielij  Islamh^  (Tahiti),  tho  disease  is  known  under 
the  name  of  "Oovi,"  but  it  is  rare.  The  Uawiiiian 
Iflaiich  {Honolulu),  are  the  only  group  from  which  wo  have 
accounts  of  leprosy  spreading  widely  within  cjuito  recent 
times ;  but  this  intelligence,  also,  is  wanting  iu  (rust- 
worthiness. 


la  the  smalt  tract  on  leprosy  by  Macnamara  (Calcutta,  1866),  already 
qaoted,  a  etuteineiit  is  given  of  a,  pLyaicion  Uillebrand,  practising  nt 
H(iD->lalu.  according  to  which  leprosy  was  imported  into  the  ielond  in 
1S40  hy  Chincso,  and  rapidly  attained  go  enormous  a  diffaaion  that,  at 

I  '  InoMmiofl'.  'Med.  Zlg.  IlnBg!.,'  1S44,  Kr.  6. 

•  ■  Report  on  Lcproiy,'  liv,  80-81. 

»  I'hDinsoD,  '  Brit,  and  For.  Mfld.-Cl.!r.  Rev.,'  1854,  AjirLl. 

'  -Lani.e  Polyneiicnne," Pur..  1876,44. 

)  UirL-onrt,  '  £tnde  eur  ]ai  maludloi  dii  Enr.ipi!u"B  :ia<i  Wea  Tahiti.'  T^ir. 
i8«o.  7'- 
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tlie  time  of  writing  (iS6r;),  3'Q  per  1000  of  the  whole  popnlAtion  were 
affected  witb  it.  The  aame  story  has  been  told  subsequcntlj  by  Knee- 
land,'  and  after  him  by  Emerson,'  who  places  the  date  of  the  importa- 
tion, however,  in  1S56 ;  he  udds  that  there  were  6S4  persona — Boma- 
nowski'  gives  806—living  in  the  leper  colony  on  Muiolcai.  Milroj*  has 
thrown  doubts — and,  it  seems  to  mc,  with  good  i-euson — on  the  state- 
ment of  Hillebrand ;  and  tho  matter  in  qncstion  is  rendered  still 
more  doubtful  by  the  remark  of  Enders,'  that  many  so-callud  casca  of 
leprosj  in  Honolula  are  to  be  counted  03  syphilis. 

On  tlie  soil  of  Europe,  leprosy  occurs  cndcmically  at  the 
present  day  only  in  small  and,  for  tlie  most  part,  closely  oir- 
cnmscribed  areas.  It  is  stilL  prevalent  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  the  Iberian  Peninsula.  In  Spain,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  from  the  very  scanty,  and  in  part  somewhat  antiquated, 
data  before  me,  the  headquarters  of  leprosy  are  the  Provincea 
of  Catalonia,  Andalusia,  Oalicia,  Asturia,  and  Granada,  being 
coast  ten-itories ;  in  Porturial,  the  Provinces  of  Beira,  Estre- 
madura,  and  Algarve.  There  are  not  many  facts  as  to  the 
number  of  lepers  in  the  two  kingdoms.  In  1851,  the  official 
returns  for  Spain  gave  284  lepers  as  living  in  nine  provinces. 
In  1877  a  new  enumeration  of  the  lepers  was  undertaken, 
which  has  proved,  in  the  result,  to  be  very  imperfect;  thus 
in  Valencia,  only  1 16  are  roturuod,  while  it  could  be  shown 
that  many  leprous  persona  there  had  kopt  themselves  con- 
coaled  ;  in  Malaga,  also,  as  Martinez  y  Moutes  states,  the 
number  of  lepers  is  much  greater  than  has  come  to  official 
cognisance.  In  the  Proviuco  of  Alicante  a  new  Icpor-houso 
has  been  opened  lately — a  proof  that  the  disease  is  still 
Boraewlint  prevalent  there.  For  Portugal,  tho  number  of 
lepers  was  given  in  1821  at  800;  in  his  report  dating  from 
1838,  Baptiste  assigns  the  mountainous  district  of  Lafofis 
(Prov,  Beira),  as  the  headquarters  of  the  disease,  the  number 
of  lepers  in  477  communes  being  3000  (whic^i  d'Almeida 
says  should  read  300).' 
1  ■  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Jooro.,'  1873,  March,  133. 

*  ■  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,'  1S80,  Supt.,  401. 
'  'Axdi.  de  mdd.  nav.,'  1881,  Oct.,  314. 

*  •  Mod.  TimPB  put  On*.,'  187s.  July.  66. 
'  'Brit.  Med.  JoDrn.,'  18^6,  Dec.,  731. 

*  See,  for  SpBin:  So»rra,  *  Jorn.  (la  Sae.  da«  ic.  laed.  de  Liaboa,'  ti,  i  ; 
Borrow,  'FiveVcnre  iu  Spalp.'  G«r.  TrniiBl,,  Uveal.,  1844.  ii,  ig.i;  Wtbiter, 
■Mod..Cbir.  Traoenct.,'  1B60,  iliii,  37;  VircLnw, '  Arcli.,'  1881,  lix>]r,  417. 

'  For  Portugal :  Baptjato,  '  Jorn.  dii  Soc.  iliu  ic.  mcd.  de  L'uLon,'  iS.]8,  Hay; 
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I  Two  small  centres  of  Icpruay,  on  wliicli  a  j^ooJ  deal  of 
light  lias  been  thrown  recently,  are  met  with  in  Italy,  the 
one  on  tho  Gulf  of  Genoa  (Riviera  tli  ronenfa),  the  other  on 
tho  Adriatic  in  tho  nci'ghbourliood  of  tho  small  town  of 
Comacchio  situated  in  tho  marshes  of  Ferrara.  Quite  lately 
attention  has  been  directed  to  a  somewhat  more  considerahle 
endemic  in  Si'ci/y,  which  has  been  increasing  within  tho  laat 
thirty  or  forty  years.  As  regards  Comacchio,  whero  tho 
disease  is  said  to  havo  appeared  first  in  1806,^  tho  number 
of  iopers  in  tho  town  amounted  in  1845  only  to  about  a 
dozen  ;  occasional  cases  from  Comacchio  were  observed  in 
Bologna  as  lato  as  i861S,'''  but  tho  endemic  in  that  quarter 
appears  to  be  now  extinct.  The  small  endemic  on  the 
Qconesp  Riviera,  is  clearly  a  survival  of  the  great  leprosy 
centre  that  once  extended  from  Cliiavari  (on  the  Riviera  di 
Lerante],  along  the  Italian  and  French  coasts  as  far  as  the 
months  of  the  Rhone,  being  represented  in  Provence  down 
to  tho  end  of  last  century  by  the  somewhat  frequent  cases 
in  Martigues,  VitrolleSj  and  a  few  localities  in  tho  neighbour- 
hood of  Marseilles  and  of  Tonlon,*  and  on  tho  Riviera  di 
Lovante  as  late  as  the  first  ton  years  of  the  present  century, 
by  the  persistence  of  the  disease  in  Cliiavari,  Vavezza,  and 
other  places.  At  all  tlieso  points,  as  well  as  in  tho  villages 
of  Pigua,  Castel  Franco,  La  Turbio,  and  others  belonging 
to  the  quondam  Duchy  of  Nice,  leprosy  has  died  out  entirely 
during  recent  years,  and  it  is  now  confined  to  a  few  valleys 
opening  towards  the  coast.  An  enumeration  made  in  1843 
puts  the  number  of  lepers  in  the  whole  district  at  100.'      In 

1858  the  Italian   Government  fitted  up  a  monastery  on  the 

highest  point  of  Sau  Rerao  as  a  leper-house,  iuto  which  forty 
d'Attneida,  tb.,  Aug.;  SOBr»,l.c.;  Kcsslcr,  in  '  Yircliow's  Arch.,'   [S&5,'ixi!i, 

*ST  S  VircLow,  Lc;  Peacock,  'Lancet,'  iSjo,  Doe.,  77.3. 

'  Pamla, 'Siiggio  dl  climutol.  e  ili  geogr.  noiol.  dell'  I lalia,"  Torino,  1B81,  501, 

*  Hudici, '  Annal.  nniv.  di  med,,'  i8,<6,  Hept. ;  Verga,  '  Salla  lelibrn,'  Milann, 
1846. 

»  8e»rai.  "Gni.  med.  Lorohnr.!,'  186B,  Nr.  11. 

*  Vldal,  '  Hiat.  de  la  Sac.  de  mud.  de  Parii,'  iTjg,  i,  Hdm.,  161  ;  Valentin, 
'  Bnll.  do  I'ocolo  do  miid.  da  Paris,  1S07, 48 ;  FodenS,  '  Jonra.  comiil^ni.  du  dio- 
tionn.  dca  sc.  ta^.,'   1S19,  iv,  3;  Faclis,  '  Diu.  do    lepra  Aribnm,'  Wlrceb.. 

Trompfo,  'Oiorn.  dello  k.  mcd.   di    Torino,'    1843,    Qonnnja;   Boeck   et 

liclMTD,  1.  C   185. 
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patients  wens  r< 

or  seven  lepers,  aud  the  doctor  in  eliarge  informod  mo  t' 
now  cases  had  presented  thoniselvea  for  two  years,  so  that 
W8  may  look  for  a  complete  extJnctioa  o£  the  eudemic  there 
also.  The  first  LeginniDga  of  the  recently  developed  endemic 
of  leprosy  in  Sicily^  go  hack  to  tho  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  when  tho  disease  showed  itself  in  tho  village  of 
Avola  (I'rov.  Syracuse),  which  had  been  quite  free  from  it 
up  to  that  time  J  fifty  years  later,  it  appeared  at  Bnccheri, 
Floridia,  Solarino,  and  Naso  (Prov,  Messina)  ;  towards  the 
end  of  the  eighteenth  century  (1780  and  1790)  at  Trapani 
and  on  tho  adjoining  island  oi!  Faviguaua  ;  in  the  early  yeara 
of  this  century  at  (Jefalii  (Prov.  Palermo)  and  Lipari  (Prov. 
Messina),  in  1 830  at  Monto  San  Giuliauo  and  at  Mirto  {Prov. 
Trapani),  in  1854  at  Carini  {Prov.  Palermo)  ;  while,  finally, 
from  i860  to  1870,  occasional  cases  have  occurred  at  Petralia, 
Girgonti,  Polizzi,  and  Sciacca. 

Of  114  caaea  observed  lately,  and  all  well  anthonticated,  75camefrom 
Avola,  10  from  Florldia,  9  from  Trapani,  S  each  from  Palermo,  Solarmo, 
and  Naeo.  7  each  from  CaatellaiDarc,  Euucbori  and  Lipari,  6  each  from 
Oofalu  and  Uonte  San  Giiiliano,  5  from  Farignana,  3  from  Mirto,  and  i 
each  from  Carini,  Petralia,  Polizzi,  Oirgenti,  and  Sciacea ;  bo  that 
while  there  were  2  lepers  to  cverj  9000  inhabitants  of  tho  ooaat,  there 
were  5  tu  the  aamo  number  of  rcaidenta  inland- 
Only  a  few  genera!  references  to  the  endemic  occurrence 
of  leprosy  in  the  Salkan  Peninsula  are  to  hand  from  I'ecent 
times.  According  to  these,  there  are  still  existing  small 
centres  of  the  disease  on  tho  coast  of  the  Ejalet  of  Salonica 
Cniessaly  and  Mocedonia)  ;  in  Constantinople  cases  occur 
very  seldom,  and  tho  lopor-houso  in  the  Scutari  auhurlj 
is  mostly  used  for  leprona  patients  coming  from  Asia  Minor, 
In  Monastir,  Janina,  and  many  other  places,  leprosy  is  now 
quite  unknown.^ 

An  enumeration  of  lepers  in  Greec«*  in    1851  puts  t.Iiem  at 
350,*  but  there  arc  unfortunately  no  precise  facta  as  to  their 

'  Thooii,  ■  Nin;  mt'dical,'  1876,  Nr.  3;    Kilbuir,  "Vierteti.  fur  I>i^nii«l«logi(t,' 

1876,  iii,  ,1. 

'  ProfetR, '  Lo  Spcii  men  talc,'  1875,  &c|il.,  xt)^  j  Fcrmri, '  Lii  lebbrn  in  Sii;ilia,* 
CaUnin,  1S7H. 

'  •  Keport  on  Leprosj/  liii,  68. 

<  KigUr,[.c.ii,ii4.  '  IbiJ. 
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itributiim   fa   various  parts   of  the  country.      More  recent 

formation'  indicatPs  that  the  endemic  centres  of  the  disease 
mostly  in  the  eastern  districts,  particularly  in  a  few 

llagos  in  the  neighbourhood  of  ParnasBUS.  On  the  Ionian 
WamU  leprosy  would  appear  to  bo  now  rare  {eighteen  lepers 
wore  counted  in  Corfu  in  1862);'  on  the  other  hand,  the 
disease  is  provaloiit  as  an  endemic  to  a  greater  or  less  extent 
on  many  Islamh  of  the  ^gean,  snch  as  Samoa,  Rhodtis* 
(with  the  small  islands  around  it],  where  there  were  some 
30(1  lepers  living  in  1862,  Ckios^  and  Mylilene,  whore  there 
ia  a  village  forming  a  completely  isolated  leper  colony, 
iilthongh  many  lepers  travel  the  island  as  beggars  in  the  fine 
weatlier.*  But  the  chief  seat  of  leprosy  in  this  region  ia 
Crete;  an  eunraeratiou  made  thero  in  1833  of  persons  noto- 
riously leprous  gave  a  total  of  628,  of  whom  522  were  in  the 
province  of  Candia,  64  in  Retino,  and  42  iu  Canea ;  bnfc 
many  more  cases,  who  had  only  lately  become  leprous,  or  who 
had  been  hidden  by  their  relatives,  remained  uncounted  ;  and 
we  shall  not  go  far  rn-ong  in  following  Smart,'  and  placing 
the  number  of  lepers  living  on  the  island,  among  a  popula- 
tion of  250,000,  at  goo,  giving  a  ratio  of  3'6  in  the  1000. 
This  enormous  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  Crete  has  lately  boon 
[firmed  by  Brunelli.* 

In  Biyumania*  and  in  Hungary^'^  as  well  as  at  many  other 
of  Europe,  occasional  cases  of  leprosy  occur ;  but  in 
Ehiise  countries  the  disease  has  long  since  ceased  to  be  endemic. 
In  the  region  of  Sou/hern  Rtissia  also,— which  had  been  much 
afflicted  with  leprosy  even  as  late  as  the  first  quarter  of  this 
century, — extending  from  the  Crimea,  along  the  Sea  of  Azov 
and   the  Cavcnaian   Frontier  as  far  as  the  Ural  Steppe,"  the 


'  IX-kignlltt,  ■  Gail.  heliJ.  da  miM.,'  186a,  108 ;  Cif«llB, '  A 
iKf'5,  Qeunajn  j;  Onateia,  •  Joarii.  Aea  cDnnuiaa.  med.-ch'ir. 
'  'Etport  na  L«prD«y,'  ilii,  65. 
'  Meugoxzi, '  Gbz.  muil.  d'Oriant,'  1S61,  April. 
'Beport.'xii,  58. 

*  PuqaH,  *  Boll,  gen.  de  thonip.,'  ifiSo,  15,  Dpr.,  507. 
"  Bar^li,  'VUnion  a£i.,'  1878,  Nr.  ty,  6,ij- 

*lfed,  Timiu  snd  Oaa.,'  185J,  OcC,  444. 

'Anniili  oniv.  di  mod.,'  i860,  Dec,  461,  1867,  Gennnto  ; 

*  Sch«ibeT,  'Viertelj.  filr  De^lllatol^'  1875,  i,  36.5. 
wimiDcr, '  Poster  raoJ.-obir.  Presw,'  1880. 

*  Sec  Hurtioa,  '  AWmodL    ubaf    die    krimiDiicliD    Krai 


5,  367. 
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diaease  appears  to  have  decreased  materially  of  late.'     The 
same  applies  to  the  Baltic  Provinces  in  recent  times.' 

In  &  fialiiiig  Tillage  at  the  month  of  the  Dannbe,  inhabited  hj  Bna- 
■ianB  and  Greeks,  a  small  centre  of  leprosj  has  dcTdopod  within  the 
last  twenty  fears,— it  is  said  in  consequence  of  importation.'  In  the 
Ctmcanu  the  disease  still  occnra  in  a  few  Cossack  Tillages  ("  atanitzaa  " 
or  fortified  stations] ;  Fopoff*  refers  to  a  leper-hoose  opened  since  1850 
in  a  Cossack  village  in  the  QoTemment  of  Stavropol,  and  Lieban*  fonnd 
another  in  a  "  stanitza  "  on  the  Terek,  in  which,  however,  there  were 
only  three  patients. 

In  Sweden,  where  many  cases  of  leprosy  were  met  with  at 
the  end  of  last  century  and  beginning  of  this/  in  the  dis- 
tricts of  Angermanland,  Medelpad,  Helsingland,  Upland,  and 
BohaSj  a  considerable  decrease  of  the  disease  has  been 
observed  of  recent  years,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
statistics  {' 
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■819;  Plachoff,  'Vondetn  tnbtttiDlBani  Atunti  ier  donUchen  Kocaken  d.  s.  w.,' 
MaduD,  184a  (in  Rmuui);  Erebel, 'Hed.  Ztg.  Ituul.,'  1846,  Nr.  38. 

'  The  moat  recent  secooDlw  of  lepro*;  in  Aitrakban  by  Oldekap  ('  Vircliow'a 
Archiv,' ixvi  (1863),  p.  106),  kndHeyefWa  fib.,  ziii  (i86£),  p.  446)  are  bucd 
on  odI;  a  few  otoerred  fecti.  When  I  wu  in  Aatrakhan  in  the  apring  of  1879, 
I  got  ^g-ht  of  onlf  K  angle  case,  end  that  a  donbtrul  one,  notwithitandin^  every 
inqniiy.  In  replj  to  m;  qnestioiu,  the  praetjtionen  there  all  auured  me  that 
the  dieeue  ii  now  verj  nre. 

>  Wacbminth,  ■  Arch,  fur  klin.  Hed.,'  1867,  iii,  t ;  Bergmano,  '  Die  Lepn  ta 
Livland,'  St  Fetenbnrg,  1870. 

*  Vignard,  'Ou.  nijd.de  Pari*,'  1S77,  563. 

*  -Hed.  Zlg,Ru»l,' 1854. 381. 

*  Lieban,  'Pe^nb.  med.  ZtichrV  1866,  li,  184. 

*  Hoie, '  Om  Svergei  eadem.  ainkdostar,'  Stockh.,  1851,  10^  1 1,  14,  34,  43. 

'  I  bare  taken  th«  data  from  the  '  Snndhete-CoUegii  BeiAUsiN*  te  tl» 
rmpee^Yt  jtart. 
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From  this  it  sippears  that  during  the  past  twenty  yoarsi 
there  has  existed  only  a  small  endemic  centre  in  Goflc- 
borglan;  of  the  86  cases  living  there  in  1879,  1 7  belonged  to 
Ljudal,  j8  to  Gerfso,  15  to  Delsbo,  and  7  to  AHta,  the  re- 
mainder occnrring  Singly  ho  re  and  there. 

One  of  the  most  considerablo  leprosy- regions  of  Europe 
is  tlio  west  coast  of  Naruiay,  from  Stnvanger  up  to  Tromsoe, 
most  of  the  cases  belonging  to  tho  departments  of  Sundro 
and  Nordro  Berghna,  which  have  beon  tho  headquarters  of 
the  disease  in  Norway  from  the  first,' 

Since  1856,  a  careful  reckoning  of  the  numbers  of  lepers 

Norway  has  been  made  every  year,  from  which  tho  satis- 
iry  conclusion  is  drawn  that  the  number  of  cases  has 
decreased  nearly  by  one  half  in  nineteen  years,  having  fallen 
steadily  from  1 859.     The  figures  are  as  follows  : 


i2a  0/  iha  number 

of  Layers  ^ 

71  Norway  from    1S56  to  1874 

1856  ...  3,847 

1363  •• 

3.(16o 

1869  ...  1.376 

i8S7  -  3.773 

i»64  ., 

^.(i39 

1S70  ,..  3.050 

1858  ...  3,774 

1S65  -. 

^.fc3 

1871   ...   1,987 

1859  -  3,78s 

1866  .. 

'■TM 

1873  ...    1.943 

i860  ...  3,741 

.867  .. 

2,457 

187.1  -   '.874 

1861  ...  3.717 

186S  .. 

3,413 

1S74  .-.   1,833 

1863  ...  3,685 

F  The  following  table  gives  a   summary  of   the  number  of 
a  in  tho  various  departments  of  the  country,  and  ahows 

*  Among  older  antboritics,  tec  :  Pontopiiiilrui, '  Verauch  eioec  uiiturliplien  Hi»- 

torie  vOD  Notvegcn,'  Kopciili.,  17 114,  ii,4So  ;  Mfli-tia, '  Aiibamll.  ilirrSchwL'il.  Akad. 

dor  WisB,'  ixii,  joi ;  StrQin, '  Phja.  ocoon.  ug  mcil.-clilr.  Bihl.,'  1 795,  July,  113  ; 

PfcScrkom, '  UeberdieNurweg.  Itadesje  und  Spedalclf  tied,' Alton  a,  179;.    Recent 

■ntboriliei :  Horn,  ■  Nonk.  Hag.,'  1841,  ii,  41;  Boock,  ib.,   1841,  iv,  1,  117; 

DanieUscn.  ib..  v,  131 ;  StvUonn,  ili,  1843,  ri,  219 ;  HoITmanu,  ib.,  1846,  ii,  151 ; 

BoecketDaniclBKn.l.c;  Hjart, '  Norsk.  Mng.,'  1856,  N.  R.,i,  649  ;  '  Discuaeion 

I  i  det  Nonke  roed.  SeUko  ■ngauonde  ipednlskbedcn,'  Christ.,   1B57 ;  Holmaen, 

I  *Konk.  Mag.,'  1857,  li,  119;  Bidonkap,  ib.,  1S58,  lii,  39S,  1S60,  xiv,  53 j,  ji^, 

809.  S89;  LacbmanD,  ib.,   i8;i,  Tr.  B.,  i,  119;  Hjort,  'Om  spcdalikbeden  i 

Nofgc,'  Cbiiat.,  iSjr,  and'Koi'sk.  Mag.,'  1871,  ii,  lOj  ;  Buohholi,  "Om  spL-dalik- 

I  htdtn  torn  fulkeaygdom.,'  Cbriat.,  1872  j  I£iin«eu, '  Nonk.  Uag.,'  1S71,  ii,  i,  and 

^k^B*Cll<]eriC'geUer  aogAcndu  apfdalakb.  JLrtager.,' Clirlat.,  1874  ;  lirocli, '  Lb  myitatnc 

^^^tai  Norvf^e.'  &g.,  CbHat,  i8;6, 51,  and  App.  7  1  Eklund. '  Om  apvulskn,'  Stockh., 

^^^^MlQ.    Hce  alao  *  BeretniDger  om  SaudboUtilBtanden  i  Norgc,*  and  '  Tabeller  over 
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at  tlio  same  time  that  tlio  decrease  has  boon  nearly  uniform 
all  over. 

Comparative  Table  of  Leprosy  in  Norway  in  1856  and  in  1870. 


1 

1856. 

Per  10,000 

1870. 

Department. 

Lepers. 

Per  10.000 

Lepers. 

iiihabitanti. 

inhabitants. 

Finnmarken  . 

16 

8*3 

12 

5*9 

Tromsoe 

58 

161 

30 

&6 

Nordland 

275 

35*4 

231 

25-8 

Nord.  Trondjhem  . 

197 

26*9 

170 

20*6 

Sondro      „ 

193 

20*0 

169 

15-5 

Bomsdal 

336 

37*2 

288 

276 

Nord.  Bergonhas 

926 

1 13  6 

591 

68- 1 

Bergen  (Town) 

47 

i8-2 

26 

9*4 

Sondre  Bergenhus 

519 

50-2 

349 

308 

Stavanger 

Other  Departments 

225 

246 

157 

150 

55 

0*7 
191 

27 

03 

In  the  whole  King 

dom. 

2,847 

2,050 

117 

On  the  Faroe  and  the  Shetland  Islands,  as  already  re- 
marked, leprosy  has  entirely  disappeared  since  the  beginning 
of  the  century.  In  Iceland^  on  the  other  Land,  it  still 
persists,  although  there  too  it  is  considerably  less  than  it 
used  to  be. 


Tahle  of  Lepers  in  Iceland,  1768 — 1869. 


Ycur. 

Inhabitants. 

Lepers. 

Proportion. 

1768 
1838 
1848 
1869 

38,000 
55,000 

? 
70,000 

280 
128 

66 

no 

73  in  10,000 
233 

157  in  10,000 

^  Older  aQtborities :  Petersen,  '  Den  saakaldte  Ulandske  Skurbug,'  Sorde, 
1 769 ;  Thoratensen,  *  Bibl.  for  L&ger/  1830,  ii>  9i«  Ilcccnt  autborities  :  Scblcisner, 
*  Isknd  undersogt  fra  ct  laegevideusk.  synspunkt./  Kjdbcnb.,  1849,  23  ;  Hjal- 
telin,  *  Sandbcdskoll.  Aarsberctn.  for  1855/  25,  1856,  424,  1859,  435,  1866,  443, 
and  in  'Dobeirs  Reports,'  1870,  283  ;  Finsen, '  Jagttagelser  nngaaendc  sygdoms- 
forboldene  i  IsUud,'  Kjdbenb.,  1874,  53. 
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f  The  cousitlcrablo  ilt'crenso  of  cases  betweeu  i  S3S  and 
p4ii  is  explained  by  tlio  fact  that  many  of  thorn  were  swept 
]  by  the  severe  epidemic  of  mcasloa  in  1847.  Hetween 
[  ond  1S59,  the  number  roao  again  materially,  but  in 
1869,  as  the  above  table  shows,  the  proportion  of  lepors  in 
10,000  inhabitants  was  only  2y2,  as  against  67-3  from  1768 
vto  183$.  The  disease  has  always  been  most  common  on  the 
■Bmtli  coaet. 

^E  Tho  Wealem  HemUpherc,  as  we  have  already  seen,  was 
^braded  by  leprosy  tirat  in  tho  eoventeeuth  century,  in  con- 
^Bxion,  it  has  been  thought,  with  the  importation  of  negroes. 
^^krth  America,  however,  bus  remained  freo  from  it,  if  wo 
^Kcept  tbe  somewhat  wide  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  Mexico, 
Hoe   occurrence  of  it    among    Chinese    immigrants   in    Cali- 
Hnitnin,'  and  two  smaller  foci,  the  one   in    Inmieiant^  and  tho 
B^Qier  in  Nfvi  Brwnsu.-ich,       (The  statement  that  leprosy  occurs 
^h  Orecnliind  rests  upon  errors  of  diagnosis,  as  more  recent 
^■tiqniry    lias   sbown.^)      In    Louisiana  tho   disease   has  been 
^^■demic  for  a  long  time  ;   in   New  Brunswick   it  is  strictly 
^■ofined   to  a  few   French   settlements  in    the  counties   of 
^Boncester  and  Northumberland,  between   C'haleur   Day   and 
^Kg  Miramachi,  being   properly  endemic    only  in   tho  village 
Bbt  Tracadio.      The  disease   did    not    show   itself  there  until 
R815,  and   it    is   highly  probable  that  it   was  imported  by 
FrBDch  uiniV/rt'g  ("  Acadians  ")  from   the  coast  of  Normandy, 
and  ha«  been  propagated  among  them  by  inheritance.     Tho 
British   Ciovernment  had    their   attention   first  drawn  to   its 
rHOCCnrrence  in   1844,  and   they  caused   a   leper-houso  to  bo 
Bounded  on  Sheldrake  Island,  int^j  which  thirty-two  patients 
P(put  of   a  population  of  4000  in  the  infected  districts)  were 
admitted  during  the  five  years  down  to   1849.     Tho  leper- 
houso   waa  afterwards  transferred   to    Tracadie,   and   sixty- 
four    new    cases  were  admitted    down   to    1863,  at   which 
■Adato  there   were   twenty-one  lepers  in  it,   tho  rest  having 
^Bied.*     Later  information'  tells  us  nothing  more  than  that 
B  '  Pllbnl. '  New  York  Med.  Record.'  18R1,  March,  .;<i£. 
V  '*  Sclimidt, '  New  York  Archives  of  Meil.,'  iSfii,  Dec. 

^H  *  Langc. '  UeruiLcrku.  om  (IrODlanils  aygdouiKfurhald.,'  Kj>>bi.'ii1i.,  [S64,  z},. 
H[  *  8ce  Skene. '  Lond.  Med.  Qhs.,'  1844,  June,  35.1 ;  Boyle,  ill.,  Aug.,  6og  ;  AI01- 
^BdBr. '  l/Xeaiie'  Loud,,  1849,  ii,  ji6,  '  Itepnrtoa  Lepra*;,'  Tiil,  1-6,  ioj-107. 
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the  disease  still  continaes,  its  extent  not  being  men- 
tioned. 

In  Mexico  leprosy  occurs  in  general  diffusion^  mostly  indeed 
among  the  natire  Indians,  both  on  the  coast  and  at  the 
more  elevated  if  not  even  the  very  highest  points.^  From 
Central  America  we  have  only  a  few  facts  abont  the  disease ; 
in  Nicaragiui  it  is  said  to  bo  almost  unknown/  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  in  the  accounts  of  sickness  from  Guatemala, 
Iland/uraSj  and  the  Mosquito  Shore  ;'  only  in  Costa  Rica  is  it 
spoken  of  as  occurring  often, — ^in  the  valleys  of  Cartage  and 
San  Jos6  at  elevations  of  3000  to  5000  feet,  the  number  of 
lepers  being  estimated  at  from  50  to  100.^ 

Mor6  uniformly  diffused,  and  in  some  places  more  frequent, 
is  leprosy  in  the  West  Indies,  particularly  in  Cuha^  Jamaica^ 
(where  there  were  in  1861  some  800  lepers  in  a  population 
of  440,000,  and  of  these  41  in  Kingston  with  27,000  inhabit- 
ants), Bt.  Bartliolomewl^  St.  KitU?  (47  lepers  in  a  population 
of  24,000  in  186 1),  Nevis ^  Antigua}^  (22  persons  in  a  leper- 
house,  the  population  being  36,400),  OuadeUnipe,^^  St.  Vin- 
cent y^*  Barhadoes^^  Trinidad}^  (50  inmates  of  the  leper-liouse 
in    1 86 1,   population   83,000),  and  the  Bahamas}^     On  the 

'  BIacqai^e»  'Jonm.  des  connaiM.  med./  1838,  Nov.;  Simpson  (quoting 
Cbeync),  '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonm./  1842,  April,  410;  Newton,  'Med. 
Topog^.  of  the  City  of  Mexico/  New  York,  1848  ;  Lnvio  e  Alvarcdo,  *  Oposculo 
•obre  el  mal  de  San  Lazaro/  Mexico,  1852  ;  Jonrdanet,  '  Le  Mexique,  &c.,'  Far., 
1864,413;  Ileinemann,  in  '  Virchow's  Arch.,'  1867,  xxxix,  607. 

>  Bemhard, '  Deutsche  Klin.,'  1854,  Nr.  8. 

'  Yoang  ('Narrative  of  a  Residence  on  the  Mosquito  Shore,'  Lond.,  1847, 
p.  26)  speaks  of  "  leprous  "  spots  which  had  been  seen  in  natives  of  the  Mosquito 
Shore;  perhaps  the  reference  is  here  to  the  skin  affection  known  as  the  "  Pintas  " 
{vide  infra),  which  is  endemic  among  the  Mexican  Indians  and  has  often  been 
confused  with  leprosy. 

*  Schwalbe,  '  Arch,  dcr  Hcilkde,'  1865,  Heft.  6. 

*  '  Notes  on  Cuba,'  Host.,  1844. 

*  'Keport  on  Leprosy,'  ix,  9;  Fiddes,  'Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,*  1857,  June; 
Report  in  'Philad.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Reporter,'  1868,  Jan.,  21. 

7  Lauren,  <  Svensk.  L&k.  Sallsk.,'  Hdl.  ii,  177 ;  GoSs, '  Hygiea,'  1868,  xxx,  460. 

8  '  Report,'  16.  »  lb.  «>  lb.,  19. 
>^  Rufz, '  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  m6d,,*  1859,  xxiv,  105 1. 
"  lb.,  and  '  Report,'  24. 

»  Rufz,  1.  c,  •  Report,'  26. 

14  'Report,'  38;  'Report  of   the  Medical    Superintendent  [Etpinet]  of  the 
Leper  Asylum  (of  Trinidad)  for  the  year  1874.' 
**  '  Report,'  7  ;  Sweeting, '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  i860,  Sept.,  206. 
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other  liand^  the  disease  is  but  rarely  seen  on  Porto  Rico^  the 
Virgin  Islands^  Dominica^  Martinique*  Sta,  Liida,^  Ore- 
nada^  and  Tohago ;'  rarely  also  on  the  Bermudas.^ 

I  am  unable^  in  the  absence  of  medical  information^  to 
say  whether  leprosy  is  still  as  prevalent  as  it  was  described 
to  be  (in  a  report*  dated  1 823)  in  Colonhbia — in  the  districts  of 
Cartagena^  Socorro^  Pamplona^  Bogota^  Tunja,  and  Canasara. 
For  Venezuela  also  I  have  no  recent  information.  There  are, 
however,  trustworthy  accounts^"  of  its  endemic  occurrence  in 
Ecuador  (less  on  the  coast  or  in  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Maranon,  than  in  the  elevated  regions),  and  at  various  parts 
of  (hiiana,  which  agree  with  the  reports  on  the  disease  in 
those  countries  during  the  last  century. 

For  Caycmie^^  and  Surinam^'  there  are  no  definite  data  as  to  the 
number  of  cases.  In  British  Guiana^'  in  1 864  there  were  counted  (ezcln- 
sive  of  131  patients  in  the  leper-house  at  the  village  of  Mahaica,  and  of 
60  patients  under  treatment  in  a  private  hospital),  338  lepers,  who  were 
distributed  throaghout  the  various  districts  of  the  colony  as  follows : 
Berbice  136  lepers  in  34,1 19  population,  or  5*6  per  1000. 
Demerara    85        „        62,195  „  1*3        „    * 

Essequibo   53        „        27,959  „  19        „ 

Georgetown  64       „        29,174  „  2*2        „ 

Taking  the  total  population  as  148,000,  the  number  of  lepers  (529)  in 
British  Ghiiana  in  that  year  gives  a  proportion  of  3*6  per  1000. 

The  headquarters  of  leprosy  in  South  America  is  Brazil}* 
With  the  exception  of  the  provinces  of  Maranhao  and  Rio 

1  Thomas  de  Cordoba,  'Mem.  googr.  dc  la  Isla  de  Puerto-Rico,'  Sanmiltan, 

1831. 

•  •  Report,*  15.  »  lb.,  21.  <  Rufz,  1.  c. 

*  Levacher,  'Guide  m^d.  des  Antilles,'  Par.,  1840,  263, '  Report,'  22. 
«  lb.,  34.  ^  lb.,  36.  »  lb.,  viii,  6. 

^  Reatropo,  'Memoria  .  .  .  .  al  primero  Congr.  costit.  de  Columbia,'  &c., 
Bogota,  1823. 

^  Echeverria, '  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  m^d.,'  185 1,  xvi,  Nr.  1 7, '  Gaz.  med.  de  Paris,' 
J 85 1,  329  (from  his  experience  in  the  leper-bouse  of  Quito);  Duplouy,  ' Arcb. 
de  m^  nay.,'  1864,  Oct.,  283 ;  Gait,  '  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1872,  Oct., 
395  ;  Gsyraud  et  Daumec,  *  Montpellier  m6d.,'  1878,  Aug.,  97,  Dec.,  491. 

"  Noyer,' Revue  m^.,'  1834,  May,  235. 

1*  Hasaelaar,  '  Bescbrijv.  der  in  de  Koloii.  Suriname  voorkom.  Elepbantiasis 
en  Lepra,'  Amsterd.,  1835,  ^^»  ▼•  Leent,  'Arch,  dc  m6d,  nav.,'  1880,  Nov.,  405. 

>9  HADOOck, ' Lend. Med.  Gas./  i837»  Oct.,  'Report  on  Leprosy,'  1,42-48,  213- 
15;  Milroy,  'Med.  Tt— '  -'»*a.  May,  575;  Hillis,  'Lancet,'  1879, 

Oet.,589. 

**  See  Bffm  ^MV  Par.,  1844,  157,    16. , 
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Grande,  where  the  disease  is  comparatively  rare,  the  whole 
country  is  afflicted  with  it  to  a  frightful  extent,  more  espe- 
cially the  inland  provinces  of  Matto  Grosso  and  Minas 
Geraes  and  the  coast  province  of  San  Paulo.  According  to 
Tschudi  there  are  villages  on  the  frontier  between  Minas 
and  San  Paulo,  in  which  almost  every  family  is  "  morfctico/' 
In  his  report  for  1 840  to  the  Provincial  Estates  of  San  Paulo, 
the  president  says  :^  "  C'est  un  spectacle  digne  do  compassion, 
BUT  la  route  do  Rio  do  Janeiro  a  Saint-Paul,  de  recontrer, 
Schelonn^s,  tant  de  malheureux  infectes  de  la  lepre.  A 
chaque  ville,  on  trouve  une  cabane  aux  environs  qui  sort  de 
refuge  a  ces  proscrits  de  la  sociote/' 

In  the  leper-house  at  Bahia  (besides  ■  which  there  arc  two  large  hos- 
pitals for  lepers  at  Bio  de  Janeiro  and  Pemambuco),  1029  patients  wci*e 
admitted  from  1787  to  1842.  These  figures  do  not  give  even  an 
approximate  measure  of  the  frequency  of  the  disease,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
diffused  mostly  among  the  poor,  who  endure  their  lot  with  indifference 
and  do  not  seek  a  refuge  in  the  leper-houses. 

From  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil,  this  area  of  leprosy 
extends  over  Paraguay  and  the  northern  parts  of  the  Argen- 
tine jRepublic,  particularly  throughout  the  provinces  of  Entre 
Rios  and  Salta,  stretching  across  the  continent  as  far 
as  the  eastern  frontier  of  Bolivia.^  The  disease  does  not 
appear  to  occur  at  all  on  the  west  coast  of  South  America ; 
this  fact  is  explicitly  stated  by  the  authorities  for  Bolima, 
and  there  is  no  mention  of  leprosy  in  the  numerous  accounts 
of  the  state  of  health  in  Chili  and  Peru, 

Sporadic  cases. — To  conclude  this  geographical  and  his- 
torical survey  of  leprosy,  it  remains  to  add  that  accounts 
are  continually  being  published  of  the  occurrence  of  isolated 

382;  Benda,  •  fitude  topogr.  ot  med.snr  leBresil/  Par.,  1848,  122,  Ref.  in  *  Gaz. 
m^d.  de  Fftris,'  1848,  625;  Dandas,  'Sketches  of  Brazil,'  Loud.,  1852,  359; 
Tschadi,  •  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,*  1858,  Nr.  31,  1866,  Nr.  40;  Plagge, 
*  Monatsbl.  fur  raed.  Statist,'  1857,  Nr.  10,  71 ;  Wucherer,  in  *  Virchow's  Arch.,* 
i86i,xxii,  345. 

^  Quoted  by  Sigaud,  I.e.,  164. 

'  Brunei,  'Observ.  topogr.  et  m^.  faites  dans  le  Bio-de-la- Plata,'  Par.,  1842, 
46;  Lallemant,  in  '  Virchow's  Arcb.,'  1861,  xxii,  341 ;  Mantegazza, '  Lettere  sulIa 
America  meridionale,'  Milano,  1860-63,  i,  100,  141,  ii,  208;  Masterman,  in 
<  Dobell's  Reports,'  1870,  382;  Coni,  'Contribaclon  al  cstndio  de  la  lepra 
ancst^sica,'  Buenos  Ayrcs,  1878  (see  Virchow-Hinch's  '  Jahresbericht^'  1878,  i, 
339)- 
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cases  in  many  countries,  such  as  England,  Germany,  France,, 
and  Italy,  where  the  endemic  disease  has  been  long  extinct. 
The  origin  of  these  cases  is  not  referred  to  endemic  centres, 
but  they  are  taken  as  having  without  doubt  developed 
autochthonously  in  the  midst  of  regions  otherwise  exempt 
from  the  disease.  Many  of  these  accounts  appear  certainly 
to  be  open  to  a  good  deal  of  suspicion,  inasmuch  as  the  dia- 
gnosis is  anything  but  sure  ;  others,  however,  admit  of  no 
doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  these  are  just  the 
cases  which  have  an  especial  interest  for  the  etiological 
inquiry,  being  well  adapted,  if  due  attention  be  given  to 
them,  to  preclude  onesidedness  in  estimating  the  morbific 
causes. 


§  3.  The  Etiology  much  obscured  by  Narrow  Hypotheses. 

''  The  investigation  of  the  causes  of  diseases,^'  says  Sir 
James  Simpson,  in  his  classical  '  Antiquarian  Notes  on  Lep- 
rosy,'^ "has,  probably  more  than  any  other  department  of  medi- 
cine, been  marked  by  belief  without  evidence,  and  assertion 
without  facts.  The  history  of  the  opinions  which  have  at 
different  times  been  so  freely  offered  and  adopted  with 
regard  to  the  production  of  leprosy,  and  the  numerous  expla- 
nations which  have  been  proposed  with  respect  to  the  causes 
of  its  almost  epidemic  prevalence  in  Europe  in  the  middle 
ages,  and  its  nearly  complete  suspension  in  the  same  region 
of  the  world  at  the  present  day,  might  easily,  if  time  and 
^ace  permitted,  be  made  to  form  a  chapter  highly  illus- 
trative of  the  above  general  remark."  These  words  of  Simp- 
son describe  the  fortunes  of  the  etiological  doctrine  of  lep- 
rosy in  all  ages  down  to  the  present  day,  with  that  fitness 
and  exhaustiveness  of  expression  which  an  impartial  testing 
of  the  facts  always  makes  it  possible  to  use  ;  and  we  may  say 
without  any  reservation  that  superficiality  or  inacuracy  in 
observing  facts,  and  onesidedness  or  bias  in  judging  of 
them,  have  nowhere  obtruded  themselves  so  much  to  swell 
the  doctrine  of  morbific  causes  with  empty  hypotheses  as  in 
Holofly  of  leprosy. 

Qq.  Med.  md  Surg.  Jonrn./  1842,  April,  p.  407. 
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§  4.  Influence  of  Climate. 

In  seeking  to  make  good  this  assertion^  we  come  first  to 
a  criticism  of  tte  views  that  have  been  held  as  to  the  influx 
ence  of  climate  on  the  genesis  of  the  disease.  Either  these 
views  have  had  regard  only  to  the. prevalence  of  the  disease  in 
lower  latitudes^  laying  especial  stress  on  tropical  climate  ; 
oVy  taking  due  account  of  the  fact  that  leprosy  occurs  both 
in  the  tropics  and  in  the  extreme  north  (Norway  and  Ice- 
land) they  have  found  the  material  factor  in  the  etiology  to 
be  extremes  of  temperature  and  freqiient  arid  rapid  transitions 
of  temperature  along  with  high  degrees  of  atmospheric  mois- 
t%ire}  How  little  justice  there  is  in  this  will  appear  from  a 
glance  at  the  present  map  of  leprosy^  which  shows  that  it  is 
indigenous  in  all  latitudes,  equally  the  tropical  and  polar, 
and  the  temperate  (Ionian  and  ^gean  Islands,  Iberian 
Peninsula,  River  Plate  States,  Japan,  the  Cape,  and  New 
Zealand).  But  the  history,  also,  of  the  disease  in  past  cen- 
turies tells  no  loss  against  that  view,  a  history  of  far-reaching, 
if  not  quite  universal,  diffusion  over  Europe  from  the  twelfth 
to  the  sixteenth  century,  and  of  the  malady  appearing  and 
spreading,  as  well  as  gradually  becoming  extinct,  altogether 
independently  of  climatic  conditions  or  states  of  the  weather. 

As  bearing  on  this  point,  and  on  the  question  of  the 
etiological  factors  of  leprosy  in  general,  it  is  especially 
noteworthy  that  the  disease  is  not  found  to  be  uniformly 
diffused  over  wide  stretches  of  country  at  those  points  of 
the  globe  where  it  is  now  prevalent ;  but  that  its  visitation 
falls  upon  single  districts  or  even  single  villages  within  these 
limits,  while  neighbouring  districts  or  villages,  subject  to 
the  same,  or  approximately  the  same,  conditions  of  climate, 
are  either  exempt  altogether  or  only  slightly  touched  by  it. 
Lastly,  there  is  the  consideration  that  the  greatest  incidence 
of  the  disease  within  the  tropics  does  not  by  any  moans 
correspond  to  the  more  or  less  pronounced  tropical  climate 
of  the  affected  locality. 

Out  of  174  parishes  in  the  district  of  Lafoes  (Portugal),  which  has 
leprosy  endemic  in  it,  there  are  many  quite  free  from  the  disease,  the 

^  Brassac, '  Arcb.  de  mdd.  nay./  1866,  March,  p.  189. 
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sicknefis  being  confined,  on  tbe  whole,  to  the  eastern  parts  of  the 
Talley;  yet  there  is  no  difference,  as  d* Almeida  expressly  states, 
between  the  weather-conditions  of  the  several  parishes.  Leprosy  in 
Crete,  as  Smart  informs  ns,  has  its  head-quarters  on  the  high  land  of 
the  interior,  badly  situated  as  regards  climate,  while  it  is  rare  in  the 
coast  towns  enjoying  a  mild  climate ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Ceylon,  it 
is  most  widely  diffused  in  the  southern  coast  districts,  while  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  interior,  and  particularly  of  the  hills,  are  almost  entirely 
exempt  from  it.  On  the  east  coast  of  Sweden,  leprosy  is  extinct  all  but 
a  small  remnant ;  on  the  Norwegian  west  coast,  howerer,  an  important 
centre  of  the  disease  still  persists ;  while  a  comparison  of  the  conditions 
of  climate  at  the  two  points  reveals  no  such  material  differences  as 
would  serve  to  explain  the  extinction  of  the  endemic  at  the  one  and  its 
continuance  at  the  other.  In  the  Bombay  Presidency,  says  Carter, 
leprosy  is  severest  at  two  points,  which  prove  to  be  most  widely  different 
as  regards  climate — along  the  stretch  of  coast  of  the  Southern  Konkan 
(with  a  sick-rate  of  i  in  430  inhabitants),  and  on  the  table-land  of  the 
Deccan  (with  a  sick-rate  of  i  in  550) ;  and  he  adds  :>  "  The  disease  is 
found  under  all  climatic  conditions,  whether  of  soil,  vegetation,  tempe- 
rature or  rain-fall ;  its  intensity  has  no  ascertained  relation  to  the  sub- 
varieties  of  climate  in  Western  India,  and  if  it  have  to  geographical 
conditions,  this  is  only  because  they  are  connected  with  racial  distri- 
bution." 

It  should  not  be  forgotten  that  unfavorable  conditions  of 
climate^  high  degrees  of  atmospheric  moisture,  frequent  and 
extreme  flactaations  of  temperature,  and  the  like,  predispose 
the  human  organism  to  the  specific  sickness  by  their  dis- 
turbing effects  on  the  well-being ;  and  herein,  perhaps, 
there  may  lie  one  cause  of  the  relative  frequency  of  leprosy 
in  the  tropics.  But  in  its  genesis  the  disease  is  altogether 
independent  of  this  factor  in  the  etiology  ;  its  proper  cause 
is  to  be  sought  rather  in  conditions  which  exert  a  specific 
effect,  which  are  bound  up  with  the  locality  or  the  manner 
of  life,  and  very  materially  also  with  the  racial  characters  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics,  inasmuch  as  they  make  them- 
selves felt  there  in  a  much  greater  degree  than  in  higher 
latitudes. 

Hansen^  claims  to  find,  in  the  fact  that  erythema  nodosum,  which 
some  observers  regard  as  a  form  of  rheumatic  sickness  (?),  is  sometimes 
the  precursor  of  leprosy,  a  reason  for  believing  that  the  influence  of  chill 
is  an  important  element  in  the  production  of  the  disease.  The  associa- 
tion herein  implied  I  cannot  regsrd  m  a  peifeotly  good  analogy ;  and 

»  <Med.-Chb  » 
''Noflik. 
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Hansen  himself  admits  that "  it  is  hardly  fair  to  assign  the  causation 
of  the  disease  solely  to  influences  of  climate." 


§  5.  Question  op  a  Special  Eelation  to  the  Sea  Coast. 

The  origin  and  endemio  prevalence  of  leprosy  cannot  bo 
brought  into  direct  causal  relation  with  definite  conditions  of 
soil  any  more  than  it  can  with  climatic  influences.  The 
opinion  held  by  many  early  observers,  which  was  in  currency 
until  not  so  very  long  ago  and  was  shared  at  one  time  by 
myself,  that  the  disease  mostly  occurs  on  the  sea  coast  and 
along  the  banks  of  rivers,  and  that  we  may  make  an  infer- 
ence therefrom  as  to  the  pathogenetic  influence  of  a  damp 
soil,  can  no  longer  be  maintained,  at  least  in  its  full  extent, 
now  that  we  have  got  more  accurate  information  of  the 
range  of  the  disease  within  the  modern  period  and  at  the 
present  day,  and  that  information,  too,  not  only  for  the  soil 
of  Europe,  but  also  for  many  other  parts  of  the  globe.  It 
cannot,  certainly,  be  denied  that  the  greater  part  of  the  more 
considerable  leprosy-areas  still  existing  in  Europe,  do  possess 
the  character  of  soil  above  referred  to  ;  in  Norway,  in  Spaiu 
and  Portugal,  and  on  the  Ligurian  and  Adriatic  littoral,  we 
find  leprosy  confined  practically  to  the  coast ;  and  the  same 
is  true  for  many  centres  of  the  malady  in  India,  China, 
Ceylon,  Egypt,  Brazil,  and  the  West  Indies.  But  to  set 
against  such  facts  bearing  out  the  rule,  there  are  many  more 
which  do  not  accord  with  it ;  and  the  latter  are  so  numerous 
that  we  come  to  doubt  in  the  end  what  is  rule  and  what  is 
exception.  Or  rather — and  this  seems  to  me  to  be  the 
correct  standpoint  from  which  to  judge  of  the  facts — ^we 
come  to  abandon  the  rule  altogether,  and  admit  that  no 
definite  factor  of  the  pathogenesis  can  be  found  in  states  of 
the  soil  taken  by  themselves,  that  is  to  say,  in  anything 
therein  that  is  physically  discernible — the  high  or  low  eleva- 
tion, the  situation  on  the  coast  or  in  the  interior,  the  damp- 
ness or  dryness,  the  porosity  or  impermeability,  and  the 
like.  ^ 

In  speaking  of  the  distribution  of  the  disease  in  Sicily, 
Profeta^  has  the  following  : — "  That  which  a  considerable 

^  L.  c,  p.  897. 
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nnmber  of  writers  have  taken  to  be  a  condition  for  the  deve- 
lopment of  leprosy^  namely^  residence  on  the  sea-coast^  does 
not  find  confirmation  in  Sicily.  In  f act^  while  there  are  only 
2  lepers  to  9000  inhabitants  of  the  coast^  the  proportion  is 
about  5  among  the  population  living  at  a  greater  or  less 
distance  from  the  sea/'  On  Madeira,  leprosy  occurs  at 
elevations  from  2000  to  3000  feet  (Heinecken).  In  Abys- 
siniay  the  disease  is  just  as  prevalent  on  the  plains  and  in 
the  hill-country  (particularly  the  mountainoas  district  of 
Samen)^  as  on  the  coast  (Pruner^  Aubert-Boche^  Blanc). 
In  Madagascur,  it  is  met  with  as  commonly  among  the  hills  as 
on  the  flat  country  (Davidson).  Of  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  among  the  Hottentots  in  Cape  Colony,  we  read  :^  ''  It 
is  common  at  the  Cape^  principally  among  the  Hottentots 
and  half-castes  ....  The  Hottentots  usually  reside 
away  from  the  sea,  in  open  valleys,  high  and  dry,  not  liable 
to  malaria.^'  In  Syria,  leprosy  is  rare  on  the  coast,  and 
properly  endemic  only  in  the  mountainous  districts  or  on  the 
plains  (Pruner,  Wortabet) .  In  India,  the  head-quarters  of 
the  disease  are  the  moantainous  tract  of  Kumaon  with  an 
elevation  of  5000  feet  and  upwards  (Lewis  and  Cunning- 
bam)  ;  in  the  hill-country  belonging  to  the  Bombay 
Presidency,  leprosy  occurs  at  a  height  of  2000  feet,  upon 
perfectly  dry  and  scantily  watered  soil  (Carter),  and,  ander 
the  same  circumstances,  on  the  plateau  of  Mysore  (Van 
Someren).  In  Sumatra,  the  disease  is  found  as  an  endemio 
mostly  in  elevated  parts  of  the  interior,  notably  in  the 
beautifal  park-like  country  of  Paya-Combo.*  In  Japan,  the 
area  of  leprosy  extends  from  the  coast  far  into  the  interior 
(Wernieh).  In  Mexico,  the  table-land  is  afflicted  no  less  than 
the  coast  (Jourdanet).  In  Costa  Rica,  it  occurs  nowhere  but 
in  the  mountain  valleys  of  Cartago  and  San  JosS,  at  eleva- 

• 

tions  of  from  3000  to  5000  feet  (Schwalbe) .  Of  leprosy  in 
Barbadoes,  Carrington  says  :*  "  It  shows  itself  in  all  parts  of 
the  island,  in  towns,  raral  districts,  on  the  sea  coast  and 
inland,  in  low  damp  situations  and  on  dry  hills.''  In 
Colombia  and  Ecuador,  it  is  endemic  only  on  elevated  parts  of 

/  PP-  49-50- 
Oett  P-  348. 
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the  interior,  while  the  coast  regions,  particularly  those  of 
Ecuador,  are  exempt.  In  Brazil,  it  is  found  to  a  frightful 
extent  in  the  interior  (especially  in  the  province  of  Minas), 
and  much  more  widely  diffused  than  on  the  coast  (Tschudi), 
I  think  tiiat,  in  adducing  those  facts,  to  which  many 
more  of  a  like  significance  from  the  most  various  parts  of 
the  world  might  have  been  added,  I  have  said  enough  to 
justify  the  opinion  that  I  have  already  expressed.  The 
evidence  should  at  the  same  time  serve  to  show  how  entirely 
groundless  is  the  opinion,  which  has  been  already  contro- 
verted by  Carter,  Espinet  (for  Trinidad),  and  Durand-Fardel 
(for  China)  ,^  that  leprosy  can  be  brought  into  some  causal 
connexion  with  malarious  influences. 

§  6.  Influence  of  Fish  as  the  Staple  Food. 

The  opinion  that  the  true  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  be 
looked  for  in  the  immoderate  use  of  fish  as  food,  or  of  salt  fish, 
or  offish  that  has  become  putrid  or  has  undergone  some  Tnorhid 
change,  is  obviously  connected  with  the  foregoing  assump- 
tion of  the  sea  coasts  being  the  chief  seats  of  endemic 
leprosy.  This  view,  which  is  foreshadowed  in  Galen,^  and 
in  the  Arabian  and  other  physicians  of  the  middle  ages 
(Gordon),  as  well  as  in  the  medical  chroniclers  of  later 
centuries,'  has  found  its  staunchest  representative  most 
recently  in  Hutchinson.* 

"  All  localities,"  says  that  author,  "  which  either  are  now,  or  ever 
were,  noted  as  the  homes  of  leprosy,  have  this  in  common,  that  they 
are  either  on  the  sea-shore,  or  on  the  banks  of  marine  estuaries.  The 
most  probable  coujectare  is  that  it  is  caused  by  some  peculiar  diet 
common  to  marine  localities ;  that  it  is  due  to  fish  eaten  in  some 
peculiar  state,  may  be  plausibly  suspected.  The  fact  that  it  is  met 
with  in  such  widely  distant  parts,  renders  it  improbable  that  it  is  due 
to  any  particular  variety  of  fish.  .  .  .  The  sum  of  our  conjectures,  then, 
appears  to  amount  to  this :  that  leprosy  is  far  too  specific  and  peculiar 
iu  its  symptoms  to  allow  of  our  supposing  it  due  to  the  influence  of 
general  poverty ;  that  the  cases  in  which  Europeans  are  attacked,  all 

^  •  Gaz.  med.  de  Paris,*  1877,  No.  33,  p.  403.  '   Vide  supra,  p.  5. 

3  Thus,  Heberdcn  ('  Lond.  Med.  Transact.,'  1 768,  i,  23)  states  that  the  use  of 
suited  or  putrid  fish  was  the  cause  of  the  prevalence  of  leprosy  in  Madeira. 

*  Not  having  the  original  before  me,  I  quote  the  passage  from  Liveing,. 
*  Klephantiusis  Graecorum  or  True  Leprosy,'  Lend.,  1873,  p.  81. 
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indicate  the  power  of  endemic  influences ;  that,  of  endemic  inflnences, 
food  is  the  one  which  has  the  most  of  probability  as  to  its  being  the  tme 
cause ;  and,  lastly,  as  the  disease  is  only  met  with  near  the  sea,  we 
may  plausibly  guess  that  it  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  fish  diet." 

In  a  subsequent  paper^^  in  which  he  adduces  observations 
from  Norway,  Russia,  and  India  in  support  of  this  view,  he 
remarks  that  leprosy  has  obviously  spread  along  the  shores 
of  the  Pacific  in  company  with  the  Chinese  immigration : 
^'  wherever  they  go  the  disease  appears,  and  the  explanation 
seems  to  be  that,  wherever  they  go,  they  carry  their  habits 
with  them,  and  especially  that  they  establish  themselves 
everywhere  as  cooks ;  they  are  skilful  cooks,  and  they  can 
make  use  of  many  things  which  no  one  else  would  look  at ; 
decomposing  fish  and  potted  fish  are  amongst  the  delicacies 
in  which  they  deal.** 

Numerous  other  writers  have  quite  redently  adopted  the 
same  opinion,  on  the  ground  of  observations  made  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,*  Sweden,*  Norway,  Iceland,*  the  Steppes  of 
Southern  Russia,^  Corfu,  Crete,  Ceylon,*  Japan,^  Abyssinia,® 
New  Brunswick,*  Guiana,*^  and  the  West  Indies.^^  They 
support  their  opinion  by  various  arguments :  either  that,  in 
the  localities  in  question,  fish,  and  more  particularly  salt  or 
putrid  fish,  is  almost  the  only  food  of  the  people ;  or  that 
the  disease  has  died  out  when  the  practice  of  subsisting  on 
.  fish  had  been  given  up  (as  on  the  Bohuslan  coast  of  Sweden)  ; 
or,  finally,  that  the  fishes  themselves  had  been  subject  to 
a  specific  malady,  resembling  leprosy,  so  that  the  eating 
of  fish  so  tainted  had  set  up  the  disease  in  man.  It  will 
be  seen  at  once  how  one-sided  and  untenable  this  theory 
is,  when  we  consider  that  leprosy  is  endemic  in  many 
places  where  there  can  be  no  question  of  a  fish  diet  at  all,  and 
still  less  of  the  exclusive  use  of  that  kind  of  food ;  that  the ; 
disease  in  many  regions  is  limited  as  an  endemic  to  particular 
localities,  the  population  of  villages  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bourhood being  quite  exempt ;  that  leprosy  has  disappeared 

'  '  Med.  Press  and  Circular,'  1880,  August  11. 

*  Grasset,  Baptiste,  Peacock.  ^  Huss. 

*  Mackenzie,  Scbleisncr.  ^  Oldekop. 

*  *  Report  on  Leprosy.'  7  Schmid.  ^  Blanc.  '  Skene. 
^^  Bergeron,  Milroy,  in  '  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,'  1873,  May,  575. 

1^  *  Report  on  Leprosy.* 
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from  many  places  not  merely  as  an  endemic  but  altogether, 
althougli  no  material  change  has  taken  place  in  the  kind  of 
sustenance  of  the  inhabitants  which  would  account  for  its 
disappearance ;  and  that  the  alleged  communicable  leprous 
disease  of  fishes  has  turned  out  to  be  a  perfectly  harmless 
parasite  upon  them^  being  found  in  many  localities  where  no 
leprosy  occurs. 

With  reference  to  the  opinion  that  the  use  of  decomposed 
fish,  or  of  the  greasy  fiesh  of  sea  birds,  is  the  true  cause  of  the 
leprosy  that  is  prevalent  on  the  Norwegian  coast,  Danielssen 
says '}  "  The  coast  population,  who  suffer  mostly  from  the 
disease,  are  in  the  habit  of  eating  the  fish  in  its  fresh  state 
or  well  salted ;  in  preparing  the  seagulls,  which  are  by  no 
means  a  general  article  of  food  there,  most  of  the  fat  is 
taken  away  with  the  skin.  Many  persons  fall  into  leprosy 
there  whose  diet  is  only  exceptionally  fish  or  the  fiesh  of 
sea-fowl,  their  every  day  food  consisting  rather  of  meat  and 
cereals/*  As  to  the  "  leprosy  of  fishes,'*  Messrs.  Boeck  and 
Danielssen  remark :'  "  Careful  inquiries  have  shown  that 
these  suspected  '  tubercles  *  are  formed  of  a  vegetable 
parasite,  which  is  found  in  some  species  of  soles  even  at 
places  where  there  is  not  a  trace  of  leprosy ;  the  people  are 
afraid  to  eat  the  fish  disfigured  in  that  manner,  and  throw 
them  away.  The  parasite  has  not  the  very  slightest  con- 
nexion with  leprosy.**  Of  this  particular  etiological  factor- 
the  opinion  of  Profeta,  based  on  his  observations  in  Sicily, 
is  :  '^  Residence  on  the  coast,  with  a  seafaring  life,  or  the 
prosecution  of  fishing  and  the  use  of  salted  or  putrid  fish,  aro 
regarded  by  a  good  many  writers  as  the  conditions  likely 
to  generate  leprosy ;  but  this  opinion  is  not  borne  out  by 
the  facts  as  regards  Sicily.**  By  far  the  larger  number  of 
authorities  in  India  are  opposed  to  the  notion  that  the  disease 
stands  in  any  definite  relation  to  a  fish  diet.^  Thus,  Richards 
points  out  that  in  Balasore  (Orissa),  leprosy  is  less  common 
than  in  Burdwan,  Bancoora,  and  other  districts  adjoining, 
although  the  use  of  fish  as  food  is  much  more  universal  in 
the  first-named  than  in  the  others ;  Macnamara  *  says  that, 

^  'Norsk.  Mag./  1851,  v,  147.  '  'Traitc/  p.  31. 

'  See  '  Brit.  Med.  Joaru.,'  1880,  April,  527. 
<  « Vircliow'i  Arch.,'  i86i,.xxii,  312. 
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of  all  the  cases  of  leprosy  which  he  saw  in  India^  there  was 
not  one  for  which  this  causal  element  had  to  be  taken  into 
account.  Startin^  mentions  that  the  inhabitants  of  Bawal-  ' 
Pindi  (Punjaub),  and  of  the  Naga  Hills  (Assam)  ^  eat  no  fish^ 
and  yet  suffer  from  leprosy  ;  whereas  in  Araccan^  where  that 
article  of  diet  plays  a  prominent  part^  the  disease  is  rare. 
In  Butnagherry,  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  leprosy^  it  is  much 
more  prevalent,  as  Carter  points  out/  in  the  interior,  where 
BO  fish  is  eaten,  than  on  the  coast.  It  is  remarked  by  Kirk- 
patrick  ^  that,  in  Bangalore  (Mysore),  leprosy  is  anything 
but  rare  among  the  Brahmins,  althoagh  they  are  strict 
vegetarians,  their  partaking  of  flesh  or  fish  being  visited  by 
immediate  expulsion  from  the  caste.  Observations  to  the 
same  effect  come  from  various  parts  of  the  leprosy  regions 
of  China  (such  as  Hankow),  where,  according  to  Shearer's 
experience,^  the  use  of  fish  food  has  no  significance  whatso- 
ever for  the  genesis  of  the  disease,  and  where  leprosy,  as 
Beid  ^  tells  us,  is  often  met  with  among  the  poverty-stricken 
population  of  the  interior  who  live  mostly  on  rice,  millet, 
or  other  vegetable  food  prepared  with  a  little  oil,  and  who 
eat  flesh  only  now  and  then,  and  fish  more  rarely  still.  In 
Hankow,  on  the  other  hand,  and  other  centres  of  tra£5c, 
where  fish  is  an  article  of  diet  the  whole  year  round,  the 
disease  is  rare.  '*  Pish  eating,'^  Beid  adds,  '^  is  essentially 
in  Central  China  the  privilege  of  the  well-to-do,  while 
leprosy  is  usually  found  among  the  poor  vegetable-feeders.' ' 
The  Japanese  physicians  also,  as  we  learn  from  Wemich,  have 
declared  against  any  connexion  between  living  on  fish  and 
the  development  of  the  disease.  When  Skene  refers  the 
occurrence  of  leprosy  among  the  Acadians  of  New  Brunswick 
to  their  kind  of  food,  Welch  makes  the  reply  that  the 
English  and  Indian  inhabitants  of  that  region  have  just  the 
same  kind  of  diet  as  the  former,  and  yet  remain  free  from 
the  disease. 

Moreover,  it  is  not  a  fish  diet  only  that  has  been  blamed 
for  causing  leprosy,  but  also  other  articles  of  food,  such  as 


»  'Lancet,'  1880,  Oct,  692. 
'  lb.,  1880,  I>ec.,  922. 
*  lb.,  1880,  Not.,  p.  878. 


^  lb.,  1872,  Aug.,  199. 

^  'Lancet/  187 1,  Dec,  p.  801. 
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decomposed  rice  ^  or  maize}  But,  most  of  all,  a  specific 
importance  for  the  development  of  the  disease  has  becu 
ascribed  to  the  immoderate  lise  of  pork,  particularly  iu 
Brazil,  where  Candido'  would  explain  its  prevalence  in 
the  provinces  of  San  Paulo  and  Minas  by  the  fact  that 
swine's  flesh  forms  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  the  people's 
food.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  the  recent  statement  of 
Lucio  and  Alvaredo*  from  Mexico :  "  There  are  many  lepers 
who  have  never  eaten  pork,  others  who  have  partaken  of  it 
rarely,  and  still  others  who  have  lived  on  it  to  an  excessive 
extent ;  but  among  all  these  the  disease  has  occurred  with 
equal  intensity.  We  conclude  from  this  that  the  use  of  that 
article  of  diet  has  no  influence  whatsoever  either  upon  the 
production  of  the  disease  or  upon  the  severity  of  its  type.'* 


§.  7.  Influbncb  op  Insanitary  Conditions. 

But  although  there  is  no  reason,  so  far,  to  look  for  the 
real  cause  of  leprosy  in  dietetic  influences,  still,  the  predis- 
position of  individuals  to  take  leprosy  appears  to  be  very 
considerably  heightened  by  deficient,  unsuitable,  or  bad  food, 
either  in  itself  or  along  with  other  dvfects  of  well-being,  such  as 
inadequate  shelter  from  the  weather,  filth,  and  the  like.  There 
is  almost  complete  unanimity  on  this  point  among  observers  at 
the  most  diverse  points  of  the  globe.  The  opinion  is  further 
confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  been  at  all  times 
especially  prevalent  among  the  necessitous  classes,  and  much 
more  occasional  within  those  strata  of  society  which  are  well 
found  in  the  needs  and  comforts  of  life.  We  cannot,  there- 
fore, summarily  dismiss  the  conjecture  that  the  extinction  of 
the  disease  at  many  places,  or  the  considerable  remission  in 
its  amount,  has  been  a  result  of  progressive  improvement  in 
hygienic  conditions  in  the  course  of  years,  particularly  of 
improved  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and  of  a  greater  acreage ; 

^  In  India  (Brett,  *  Essay  on  some  of  the  principal  Sargical  Diseases  of  India/ 
Oalcatta,  1840,  p.  163). 

'  In  Brazil  (Sigaad,  p.  382). 

3  '  Reyista  mcd.  flamin/  1842,  p.  501.  T^chudi  nlso  mentions  that  this  opiidoa 
is  widely  held  iu  Brazil  ('  Wien.  med.  Woch.,'  1858, 1,  c.). 

^     L.   C.y  p.    29. 
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for  the  more  abundant  harvests^  bringing  a  better  kind 
of  sustenance^  and  more  of  it^  havo  been  a  gain  which 
cannot  be  too  highly  estimated  in  this  respect.  But  these 
are  etiological  factors  which  one  must  not  over- value.  On  the 
one  hand^  cases  of  leprosy  have  been  not  so  very  rare,  both 
of  late  and  in  past  times,  among  individuals  of  the  well-to- 
do  class,  removed  from  the  harmful  influences  in  question ; 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  malady  has  disappeared  from 
many  localities  which  used  to  be  much  afflicted  by  it, 
although  the  most  wretched  hygienic  conditions  are  found 
in  them  still;  while,  finally,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that, 
within  the  regions  where  leprosy  is  or  has  been  endemic, 
there  are  particular  villages,  or  even  considerable  tracts  of 
country,  quite  exempt  from  the  disease,  although  these 
nowise  differ,  in  the  manner  of  life  of  their  inhabitants,  from 
the  parts  of  the  country  that  are  subject  to  the  leprous 
infliction. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  how  far  we  can  trust  the  statements^  that 
hare  come  down  to  us  from  the  Middle  Ages,  as  to  leprosy  occarring  in 
•crowned  heads,  princes,  prelates,  and  other  personages — whether,  in  many 
of  these  cases,  it  is  not  rather  a  question  of  syphilis.  But  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the  classes  of  the  people  in  better  circumstances  for- 
nished  no  inconsiderable  contingent  of  the  leprous  in  former  times,  and 
that  they  continue  to  do  so  in  those  countries  where  there  are  still 
intense  centres  of  leprosy,  such  as  Sicily,^  Madeira  and  the  Canaries,* 
the  North-West  Provinces  of  India,^  Tirhoot,"  Orissa,*  Malacca,^  and 
Madagascar.^  The  very  naiTow  limitation  of  many  of  the  leprosy- 
centres  has  already  been  dwelt  upon  more  than  once  in  the  sketch  of  the 
historical  and  geogi*aphical  cu-cumstances.  Yidal,^  in  his  account  > 
dating  from  last  century,  of  leprosy  in  the  vicinity  of  Martiguez  (Pro- 
vence), points  out  that  the  disease  was  confined  to  a  few  villages  and 
to  perfectly  definite  groups  of  families ;  and  precisely  to  the  same  effect 
are  the  statements  of  Valentin,*^  on  its  distribution  in  Pigna,  Castel 
Franco,  and  other  places  on  the  Ligurian  coast.  Referring  to  the  small 
focus  of  leprosy  in  Comaccio,  Yerga^*  says  that  the  disease  no  longer 
occurs  even  at  a  short  distance  from  the  town  in  the  directions  of 

}  See  SimpsoD,  1.  c,  1842,  Ap.,  p.  394;  Bocck  nnd  Daniclsscn,  1.  c,  p.  97. 

•  Profeta.  •  BoUe.  **  Planck,  *  licport.'  *  Macnamara. 
'  Richards.                '  Official  papers.                "  Borchgreviiick. 

•  *11ut,  de  la  ioe.  ds  tuM.  de  Ptoia.'  i779>  i,  Mem.,  188. 

^  *  BolL  de  V6OHA0  dik  mS^'  45;  also  Fodcrc, '  Journ.  complem. 

4n  diet,  des  se.  m^' 
u  <  Snlla  Mlm,*  ^ 
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Ravenna  and  ForlL  Similar  observations  have  been  made  in  the  district 
of  Sondfjord  (Amt  Bei'gen),*  in  the  a£fected  parts  of  Greece,*  in  Crete,' 
at  various  places  in  India,^  at  Hankow,*  in  Japan,*  and  elsewhere; 
and  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  a  reason  for  tiiis  in  any  difference 
between  the  affected  and  the  exempted  villages  as  regards  the  habits  of 
living. 

§.  8.  Thb  Docteinb  op  a  Specific  Infective  Virus. 

All  these  facts  are  opposed^  as  we  have  said^  to  the 
opinion,  adopted  by  various  inquirers,  that  the  sum  total  of 
hygienic  defects,  and  these  in  and  by  themselves,  furnish  the 
proper  cause  of  the  disease ;  or  that  leprosy  ranges  itself 
alongside  of  scurvy  and  the  other  constihitional  anomalies 
of  nutrition^  Bather  do  the  facts  go  to  prove  that  this 
etiological  factor  has  the  significance  merely  of  a  predis- 
posing cause,  even  if  it  be  a  potent  one ;  that,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease,  we  must  have  a  definite  and  specific 
noxious  agent,  a  peculiar  infective  substance,  which  had  been 
more  or  less  widely  diffused  through  Europe  in  former  times, 
but  is  now  active  only  at  certain  points  in  this  part  of  the 
world,  although  it  still  makes  itself  felt  over  a  great  range 
of  territory  outside  Europe.  Many  observers  have  arrived 
at  this  opinion  by  a  process  of  exclusion,  being  convinced 
that  the  production  of  the  disease  is  not  to  be  explained  as  an 
effect  of  atmospheric,  dietetic,  or  other  unhygienic  influences, 
and  that  an  ignotiim  ,quid  must  accordingly  bo  invoked.^ 
Others,  again,  go  a  step  farther,  and  develop  the  doctrine  of 
the  "  virtis  of  leprosy,'^  and  of  its  infectioiis  character.  Thus, 
it  was  said  by  Schilling  in  the  last  century  :*  ^'  Neque  tamen 

>  Bidenkap,  1.  c,  1858,  xii,  466.        *  Dekigalln,  Ornstcio.        ^  Brunelli. 

*  Carter,  •Med.-Chir.  Transact./  I.  c.  *  Shearer.  «  Wcrnich. 
^  See,  for  instance,  Yinkhuijzen,  p.  no;  Hjort,  I.e.,  1872,  ii,  115. 

*  This  is  the  view  of  Boeck  and  Daniclsscn,  1.  c,  407-9  (Norway) ;  Welhaveu, 
*  Svensk.Lak.  Sallsk.  HandL'iii,  188  (Sweden);  Dundas,369  (Brazil);  Eacmpfcr, 
161  (Madeira) ;  Bargigli,  1.  c.  (Mytileno)  ;  Wachsmuth,  1.  c.  (Livonia);  Profeta 
(Sicily) ;  and  Davidson  (Madagascar).  **  If  poverty  in  diet,  or  personal  wants, 
filth,  and  wretchedness  in  their  deepest  degrees,  could  generate  the  malady,"  says 
Simpson  (1.  c,  April,  409),  "  there  are  certainly  still  namerous  spots  in  Conti- 
nental Europe,  and  even  in  our  own  land,  where,  unfortunately,  all  these  elements 
of  disease  are  in  our  own  day  in  full  and  active  operation,  withoat  any  tadi 
specific  result  following;  the  alleged  causes  are  present  without  tbe  aUegcA 
effects." 

*  '  Diss,  dc  lepra,'  Traj.  ad  Rhcu.,  1769. 
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negaverim^  pecaliarem  esse  materiam  et  quasi  viras  qnoddam^ 
sine  quo  vera  lepra  non  prodacatur.^*  In  later  times^  the 
same  opinion  has  been  expressed  by  Holmsen^  Lockmann, 
and  Hansen.  To  the  last  mentioned  observer*  the  priority 
belongs  of  successfully  demonstrating  that  there  are  organic 
elements  in  the  morbid  products^  which  are  ''  perhaps  "  (aa 
he  cautiously  puts  it)  the  proper  virus  of  leprosy. 

He  fonnd  uniformly,  in  the  cells  of  the  leprous  nodules,  "  small  rod- 
like bodies "  which  had  the  perfect  type  of  bacilli ;  and,  in  the  older  /^ 
morbid  products,  brownish  cells  of  a  larger  size,  which  contained 
zoogloBa-masses  and  aggregates  of  bacilli.  Examination  of  the  blood 
yielded  no  results  at  first ;  but  when  the  device  was  adopted  of  keeping 
the  preparation  a  few  days  in  a  moist  chamber,  there  were  found 
jointed  filaments,  which  he  was  constrained  to  regard  as  likewise 
specific  formations,  inasmuch  as  they  could  not  be  made  out  in  prepara- 
tions of  blood  treated  the  same  way,  taken  from  healthy  persons  or 
from  persons  with  syphilis. 

These  observations  have  been  subsequently  confirmed  by 
Carter,*  although  with  many  modifications  in  points  of  detail^ 
and  more  recently  by  Neisser/  Comil,*  and  Kobner.^ 

Neisser  found  the  bacilli  not  only  in  the  leproas  products,  but  also  in 
the  skin,  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth,  gums  and  larynx,  in 
the  liver,  spleen,  and  lymphatic  glands,  and  in  the  interstitial  prolonga- 
tions of  the  peripheral  nerves  of  the  cornea,  of  cartilage,  and  of  the 
testis.  He  satisfied  himself,  also,  of  a  formation  of  spores  proceeding 
£rom  the  break-up  of  the  bacilli ;  and  of  the  growth  of  the  latter  into- 
filaments.  Alterations  in  the  blood  at  large  Hansen  and  Neisser  could 
in  no  case  discover ;  and  the  latter  is  accordingly  obliged  to  conclude 
that  the  diffusion  of  the  spores  within  the  body  takes  place  by  way  of 
the  lymphatic  system.  In  blood  taken  from  leprous  nodules  Kobner 
found  bacilli ;  but  he  is  not  sure  that  they  may  not  have  got  into  the 
preparation  owing  to  pressure  exerted  on  the  tissue. 

In  Neisser's  opinion,  the  results  of  his  inquiries  have  con- 
clusively proved  that  in  leprosy  we  have  to  do  with  a  Bpecifio 

1  *  XJndertdgeUer,  &c.,' Christian.,  1874,  75,  and  in  '  Virchow's  Arch.,'  i88o» 
Izziz,  32. 

•  •  Transact,  of  the  PathoL  Soc.  of  London,'  1876,  xxxvii,  297. 

'  'Bresl.  ftrstl.  Zeitachr.,'  1879,  Nr.  20,  21,  and  in  <  Virchow'a  Arch.,'  1881, 
Ixzziv,  514. 

*  'Boll,  de  VAts^   ^  -^a„'  18S1,  Nr.  43,  p.  1308;   'Union  med.,'  i88u 
Kr.  I34t  tftf  ^Hilogie/  1881,  ii,  653  (along  with  Sachard). 

•  iM'y  t8s. 
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Jcind  of  bacterium,  whicH  can  be  brought  into  causal  relation 
with  every  manifestation  of  the  disease ;  along  with  relapsing 
fever  and  anthrax^  he  says^  leprosy  is  entitled  to  a  place  as 
one  of  the  best  authenticated  bacterial  diseases. 


§  9.  Question  op  Contagiousness. 

If  the  infectious  nature  of  leprosy  is  rendered  highly  pro- 
l)able — I  will  not  say  proved — by  the  facts  above  adduced^ 
I  am  nevertheless  unable  to  share  the  opinion  of  those  who 
have  drawn  conclusions  therefrom,  and  particularly  from 
the  parasitic  character  of  the  disease,  as  to  its  contagiousness , 
and  have  thereby  sought  to  rehabilitate  with  the  credit 
of  the  very  latest  times  a  notion  that  had  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  and  condemned.  During  the  Middle 
Ages,  there  was  hardly  any  doubt  among  physicians  and 
the  laity  as  to  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy;  and  it  was 
that  conviction  which  really  gave  occasion  to  the  founding 
of  leper-houses  and  to  the  isolation  of  the  leprous.  We 
shall,  perhaps,  not  err  if  we  attribute  this  assumption  of  a 
leprous  contagium  to  an  error  in  diagnosis,  to  the  confound- 
ing of  it  with  syphilis,  the  nature  of  which  latter  remained 
quite  unknown  to  the  mediooval  practitioners.  Pointing  to 
this,  at  least,  is  the  fact  that  as  early  as  the  i6th  century, 
when  men  had  learned  to  distinguish  the  one  disease  from 
the  other,  doubts  about  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy  became 
current.  The  adherents  of  the  doctrine  that  leprosy  was 
catching  became  fewer  and  fewer  as  the  disentanglement 
proceeded  and  unprejudiced  observation  gained  ground;  and, 
in  the  end,  the  belief  was  held  only  as  a  tradition  within 
-ever-narrowing  circles.  ''Belief  without  evidence,'*  as 
Simpson  says,^  "and  assertion  without  facts,*'  preserved  this 
dogma  in  existence;  or,  as  Brunelli  very  aptly  says: 
''  L'opinione  era  contagiosa,  e  non  la  malattia.*'  In  more 
recent  times,  the  number  of  those  who  believed  in  it  had 
■dwindled  to  a  minimum ;  only  among  the  public  did 
*'  opinione  "  still  play  a  considerable  part,  finding  among  the 
profession  only  a  very  few  who  were  so  cautioas  as  not  t 

'  I<.c.,  p.  412. 
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deny  the  possibility  of  leprosy  being  communicable  through 
contagion.  Thus  it  happened  that  Landry's  coming  forward 
as  a  contagionist^^  although  it  made  a  considerable  stir^  was 
without  result,  the  more  so  that  he  did  not  rely  upon  obser- 
vations of  his  own,  but  took  as  the  text  of  his  declamations 
the  extremely  unreliable  accounts  which  his  father  had 
brought  from  Surinam.  The  doctrine  of  the  contagiousness 
of  leprosy  has  been  lately  revived  by  Hansen,^  who  supports, 
his  opinion,  in  the  first  instance,  by  a  series  of  cases  where 
persons,  previously  in  good  health,  took  leprosy  after  coming 
into  communication  with  lepers  (which,  of  course,  proves 
nothing,  as  all  the  cases  occurred  within  endemic  foci  of  the 
disease).  But  he  was  doubtless  materially  strengthened  in 
his  conviction  by  the  discovery  of  bacteria  in  the  leprous 
products;  and  this  surmise  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that 
Carter,  who  was  still  anti-contagionist  in  1873,  became  con- 
verted to  a  belief  in  contagiousness  in  the  following  year, 
after  he  had  witnessed  Hansen^s  researches  and  become  per- 
suaded of  jthe  trustworthiness  of  that  discovery.  In  like 
manner  it  is  only  an  a  priori  proof  of  the  conveyance  of 
leprosy  by  contagion  which  Neisser  adduces  when  ho  states, 
on  the  ground  of  the  finding  of  bacteria  and  of  the  hypothesis 
therefrom  deduced,  that  the  malady  is  '^  contagious  in  its 
specific  products,"  and,  "  contagious  not  only  directly,  but 
also  indirectly  by  articles  which  serve  to  carry  the  bacilli  of 
leprosy  or  their  spores." 

That  the  contagiousness  of  leprosy  is  not  proved  by  these 
arguments,  nor  even  made  probable,  goes  without  saying ; 
while,  against  the  notion,  there  are  all  those  facts,  positive 
and  negative,  from  the  history  of  the  disease,  about  which 
the  observer  who  rests  on  "his  own  experience"  does  not 
concern  himself.  In  judging  of  the  question  befora  us,  I 
would  not  lay  any  emphasis  on  the  want  of  success  atronding 
the  experiments  of  Danielssen,^  Hansen,  and  Kobner  to 
inoculate  the  disease  upon  rabbits  (of  Kobner  also  upon  rats,. 
mice,  guinea-pigs,  pigeons,  fishes,  and  monkeys),  inasmuch 
as  experiments  of  that  kind  can  only  have  a  correct  signifi- 

^  *f  "e  de  la  propagation  de  la  lepre/  Par.,  1869. 

^,0AL  Cu  ... 
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cance  when  they  are  made  upon  animals  whose  snsceptibility 
to  the  morbid  poison  we  are  otherwise  assured  of.  I  attach 
equally  little  value  to  the  felonious  experiment  by  which 
Bargigli  attempted  (also  without  success)  to  inocnlate  the 
ichorous  matter  from  a  leprous  ulcer  upon  children  six  to 
eight  years  old/  inasmuch  as  it  is  not  proved  that  the  bacilli 
of  leprosy  do  occur  in  the  pus  derived  from  leprous  persons. 
Finally^  the  statement  of  Davidson^  from  Madagascar^  that 
*^  leprosy  is  contagious  only  by  inoculation  and  not  by  simple 
contact/'  amounts  to  nothing,  as  he  has  omitted  to  say  on 
whom  the  inoculation  is  made,  and  how  it  is  made. 

Equally  indecisive,  in  my  opinion,  are  the  data  of  those 
observers  who  refer  the  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere  (Guiana,  Brazil,  &c.)  to  the  negro 
importation.  Not  only  is  the  information  by  no  means 
guaranteed;  but,  even  admitting  it  to  be  trustworthy,  the 
fact  might  be  explained  in  other  ways  than  the  spread  of  the 
disease  through  contagion  ;  besides  that  all  the  more  recent 
observers  in  those  countries  deny  most  emphatically  that 
leprosy  is  contagious  at  all.  Lastly,  if  negroes  had  intro- 
duced leprosy  into  South  America  and  the  West  Indies,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  understand  why  Central  America,  and 
most  of  all  the  United  States,  where  there  has  been  truly  no 
lack  of  negro  importation,  have  remained  exempt  from  the 
disease. 

More  recently  Macnamara  has  given  a  similar  history  of  importation 
of  the  malady  by  the  Chinese  to  Honolulu  in  1848,  wliich  had  been  told 
to  him  by  Hillebrand,  a  practitioner  of  that  place ;  but  this  may  be  said 
to  have  turned  out  a  fable,  as  Milroy,  Boeck,  and  others  had  already 
hinted,  inasmuch  as  Emerson,  a  later  authority,  refers  the  same 
affair  to  the  year  1856,  adding  that  more  than  1000  of  tlie  natives  of  the 
island  had  subsequently  become  affected  with  leprosy.^  The  statement 
of  a  French  missionary,  Etienne  Brosse,  author  of  a  tract  **  La  lepra  est 
contagieuse,"  which  has  been  quoted  by  Piffard,'  reads  almost  comically ; 

^  As  this  statement  may  soand  somewhat  incredlhlo  I  give  the  author's  own 
words :  *'  Afiu  de  fixer  mon  opiniou  [on  the  non^contag^ousness  of  leprosy],  j'entre- 
prls  d*inoculer  la  matiere  sanieuse  d'an  ulcere  de  l^proax  sar  des  cnfants  do  6  ii  8 
ans  de  cettc  classc.  Je  ne  pas  obtcnir  que  deux  foil  leolcment  (!)  I'autorisation  do 
pmtiquer  cettc  operation.  Ccpendent  ces  deoz  optetions  ayant  ete  negatives, 
ma  conviction  ctait  faite." 

'  '  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1880,  Sept.,  401. 

'  'New  York  Med.  Record/  iSSiytMarch,  305. 
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the  Chinese,  he  says,  have  brought  leprosy  to  California,  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  they  will  give  the  disease  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  State :  "  There  is  not  the  shadow  of  a  doubt  but  that  it  will  pass 
from  tiiem  to  the  other  inhabitants  of  the  country.  Thus  far  it  has 
been  confined  to  the  Chinese,  but  it  certainly  will  not  be  restricted  to 
them."    We  still  await  the  fulfilment  of  this  prophecy. 

Lastly^  even  those  cases  where  Europeans  have  acquired 
the  disease  after  coming  into  close  connexion  with  leprous 
patients,  cannot  be  regarded  as  giving  proof  of  the  con- 
tagiousness  of  leprosy,  for  the  reason  that  they  might  very 
well  have  fallen  ill  apart  from  this  intercourse,  it  being 
always  in  such  cases  a  matter  of  acquiring  the  disease  within 
the  endemic  seats  of  leprosy.  My  conviction  is  that  there  is 
not  a  single  fact  which  tells  decisively  and  indisputably  for 
the  conveyance  of  the  disease  by  contagion.  On  the  other 
hand  the  facts  are  very  materially  against  the  notion,  inas- 
much as  they  entirely  fail  to  accord  with  our  whole  experi- 
ence of  the  mode  of  diffusion  of  the  true  contagious  diseases. 
These  facts  I  tabulate  as  follows  : 

(i)  The  extremely  narrow  limitation  of  leprosy  in  certain 
centres,  often  very  small,  while  there  is  free  communication 
between  their  inhabitants  and  the  neighbouring  population, 
and  where  the  sanitary  conditions  are  such  as  would  especially 
favour  the  conveyance  of  the  disease  sooner  or  later.  This 
applies  to  the  malady  as  it  is  distributed  over  the  steppes  of 
Southern  Russia,  in  the  Caucasus,  in  the  northern  districts  of 
Persia,  and  in  New  Brunswick,  referring  to  which  last 
Jeffries  says  :^  "  I  do  not  know  where  non- contagiousness  of 
leprosy  is  better  proved  than  among  those  descendants  of  one 
French  family  that  brought  the  disease  to  New  Brunswick.^* 

(2)  The  observation  made  not  unfrequently  of  the  malady 
being  confined,  at  certain  places  with  a  mixed  population,  to 
particular  races  or  nationalities,  notwithstanding  unrestricted 
social  intercourse  throughout  the  community.  Thus,  in  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago,  the  Arabs  enjoy  a  striking  immu- 
nity, while  the  Malays,  the  Javanese,  and  the  mixed  races 
are  heavily  afflicted.*  To  show  how  much  truth  there  is  in 
the  opinion  stated  above,  that  leprosy  had  been  imported 
«»fA  Honolola  with  the  Chinese,  we  may  take  a  fact  of  the 

^  *I«iiceli»'  1875,  March,  p.  358. 
*  Aidu  d«  BiM.  SAT.,'  1867,  Oct,  p.  248. 
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same  class,  vouched  for  by  several  medical  officials  in  Mel- 
bourne :  viz.  that  there  has  not  been  a  single  case  observed 
of  leprosy  communicated  by  the  Chinese  living  there,  notwith- 
standing that  their  intercourse  with  all  other  sections  of  the 
community  is  perfectly  free.^ 

Yinkhnijzcn^  quotes  from  an  official  report  by  Ublig,  who  had  seen 
mucli  of  leprosy  in  Surinam  and  afterwards  in  Batavia,  the  interesting 
fact  that  the  Indian  races  do  not  suffer  from  the  disease  either  at  the 
one  place  or  the  other,  although  they  mix  with  the  negroes  in  the  most 
intimate  way.  "  Since  I  have  been  resident,"  says  Uhlig  in  his  report, 
*'  at  the  settlement  of  Batavia,  near  which  there  are  500  Indians  living, 
I  have  seen  some  of  the  latter  coming  liere  every  day,  or  leprous 
persons  going  to  them ;  they  eat  and  drink  together  out  of  the  same 
vessels,  they  house  together,  they  wear  eacli  other's  clothes,  and  what 
is  more  remarkable,  they  smoke  the  same  pipe  or  the  same  cigar,  pa88- 
ing  it  from  one  mouth  to  another,  and  no  one  declining  to  take  it. 
This  relationship  has  subsisted  as  long  as  the  settlement  itself,  that  is 
to  say,  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  yet  no  Indian  has  been  infected 
with  leprosy." 

(3)  The  fact  that,  in  innumerable  cases,  the  acquiring  of 
leprosy  by  one  member  of  a  family  has  led  to  no  other  out- 
breaks of  it  in  that  family,  and  that,  too,  under  insanitary 
conditions  which  must  have  been  quite  peculiarly  favorable 
to  its  conveyance ;  while  it  has  been  so  rare  for  both  parents 
to  take  it,  that  the  circumstance,  when  it  has  occurred,  may 
be  referred,  not  to  conveyance  of  the  morbid  poison  from  one 
to  the  other,  but  to  infection  of  both  from  a  common  source, 
or  to  an  endemic  influence  in  general  operation. 

I  select  the  following  from  a  very  largo  number  of  observations  bear- 
ing on  this  point.  Wortabet'  mentions  a  case  that  came  under  his 
notice  at  Beyrout  (Syria)  in  which  a  leprous  woman  lived  for  many 
years  with  her  husband  and  children,  doing  all  the  household  work 
(cooking,  washing,  and  the  like)  so  long  as  she  was  ablo,  and  yet  the 
husband  nnd  children  continued  in  good  health.  Brunelli^  adduces  the 
fact  that  in  Crete  there  were  as  many  as  127  persons  living  among  the 
lepers  from  year  to  year,  without  one  of  the  number  taking  leprosy. 
Bidenkap*  informs  us  that,  in  1S57  in  the  SundQord  district,  leprosy 
existed  in  148  families,  in  132  of  which  only  one  parent  was  affected, 
both  being  leprous  in  the  remaining  16.  Manget,®  who  is  a  believer  in 
the  contagiousness  of  leprosy,  adduces  a  few  cases  which  seem  to  him 

*  'Australian  Med.  Joiirn.,*  1874,  March.  -  L.  c,  S.  129. 

3  •  Med.  Times  and  Oaz.,*  1880,  Oct.,  445.  *  *  Report  on  Loproiy,'  64. 

*  •  Norsk.  Mag./  1858,  xii,  477.  •  '  Report  on  Leprosy/  45. 
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to  tell  tliat  way;  but  he  is  constrainecL  to  add:  "I  haye  known 
instances  [in  Goiana]  where  black  women  have  cohabited  for  years 
with  their  husbands  while  labouring  under  confirmed  and  ulcerative 
Jeproqr»  and  have  children  by  them,  without  manifesting  the  slightest 
trace  of  the  disease."  According  to  Planck's^  information  for  the 
North-West  Provinces  of  India,  there  were  among  855  leprous 
marriages,  831  in  which  the  leprosy  was  on  one  side  only;  among  the 
remaining  34,  with  leprosy  on  boUi  sides,  there  were  only  1 1  in  which 
the  possibility  of  the  disease  having  been  conveyed  could  not  be 
•excluded ;  but'  the  small  probability  of  disease-communication  in  the 
latter  cases  will  appear  from  the  fact  that,  where  leprous  men  had 
married  two  or  three  wives,  not  one  of  these  had  ever  become  infected. 
There  are  accounts  to  the  same  effect  by  BoUe  for  the  Canaries,  Benson' 
for  New  Brunswick,  Satumin'  for  Trinidad,  and  Ebden^  for  the  Cape. 

(4)  There  has  never  been  a  case  known^  in  which  the 
physiciand  or  nurses  of  a  leper-house  have  caught  the 
diseasOj  although  they  mix  with  the  patients  without 
restraint^  dress  their  sores^  and  sometimes  even  wound  them- 
selves in  so  doing. 

Thus,  Browne*  writes  from  Barbadoes :  "  None  of  those  in  attend- 
.ance,  during  the  last  nine  years,  upon  the  inmates  of  the  lazaretto  have 
•contracted  the  disease;  and  I,  after  receiving  a  wound  from  a  knife 
moistened  with  the  fluids  of  an  inmate,  have  escaped,  although  the 
wound  was  followed  by  great  constitutional  irritation  and  loss  of  the 
finger.''  To  the  same  effect  is  the  statement  of  Satumin*  for  Trinidad : 
"  Ulcers  with  ichorous  discharge  are  dressed  several  times  a  day  by  the 
surgery  man,  who  has  been  employed  for  twelve  years  at  the  leper 
^asylum.  The  washerwoman,  who  has  been  there  for  sixteen  years,  and 
handles  the  clothes  of  the  lepers,  and  the  medical  superintendent, 
delivering  women  in  labour,  amputating  limbs,  and  performing  other 
rsurgical  operations,  have  escaped."  Powell,'  writing  from  Mauritius, 
says :  *'  I  know  two  instances  where  medical  men  have  wounded  them- 
selves in  dissection  [of  lepers],  but  without  any  bad  results ;"  and  we 
have  similar  information  from  the  leper-houses  of  Madras,  Calcutta,  and 
Cawnpore."  Hende*  says  that  during  the  nine  years  when  he  had 
medical  charge  of  the  Nagpore  prison,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of 
conveyance  of  leprosy  from  the  sick  to  the  healthy,  although  the  inter- 
course between  them  had  been  perfectly  free.  In  the  Java  hospitals, 
where  lepers  are  admitted  along  with  other  patients,  there  has  never 
been  a  case  of  the  communication  of  leprosy  observed. ^^    Drs.  Lucio  and 

*  •  Report  on  Leprosy  in  the  North- West  Provinces,'  1876,  and  '  Brit.  Med. 
Jonm.,'  1880,  April,  537. 

*  «  Report  on  Leprosy,'  1867,  4.  •  Ib^  39.  <  lb.,  50. 
»  lb.,  33.         •  lb.,  39.          y  D»                 "                   V,  »  lb. 

•»  In  *  Arch,  de  m^  nav.,'  t\ 
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Morado  make  tlie  following  Btatement  on  the  alleged  contagionsness  of 
leprosy,  from  their  experiences  in  Mexican  leper-hooses :' 

*'Si  efectivamente  faera  contagioso,  inocnlable,  los  empleados  del 
hospital  lo  habrian  contraido  algnna  vez,  viviendo  como  vivere  continua- 
mente  en  los  salas,  dormiendo  algnnos  dentro  de  estas,  j  estando  la 
mayor  parte  del  dia  en  contacto  immediate  con  los  infermos.  For  otra 
parte,  los  lazarinos  que  han  copnlado  con  mageres  sanas,  y  al  reves, 
jamas  han  trasmitido  el  mal  per  nn  contacto  tan  immediate  como  este. 
En  las  autopsias,  repetidas  veces,  los  que  las  han  practicado  se  han 
picado  las  manos,  han  segnido  poniendo  la  herida  que  restilta  del 
piquete  en  contacto  con  los  liquidos  del  cadaver  sin  haber  tenido  jamaa 
acoidente  algnno." 

This  exemption  of  doctors,  medical  assistants,  nurses,  and  others  in 
leper-houses  is  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  a  number  of  other  observers, 
— ^Kobner'  for  San  Bemo,  Sweeting  for  the  Bahamas,  Lewis  and  Cun- 
ningham' for  Kumaon,  and  Fasqua  for  Ohios. 

(5)  No  cases  have  come  to  light  hitherto^  in  which  th& 
disease  has  spread  from  the  leper-hoases  to  residents  outside. 

Bargigli  mentions  that,  although  the  leprous  poor  in  Mytilene  leave 
the  leper-houses  and  wander  about  the  island  as  beggars,  no  conveyance 
of  the  disease  by  them  has  been  made  out.  Boeck^  says  that  patients 
received  into  the  leper-hospital  of  Bergen  have  had  unrestricted  inter- 
course with  the  town,  but  that,  so  far  as  he  knows,  not  a  single  case  has 
occurred  of  the  disease  having  been  communicated  by  them  to  the 
town's-people ;  he  remarks  at  the  same  time  that  none  of  the  attendants 
who  have  been  employed  in  that  hospital  had  become  affected  with 
leprosy. 

(6)  Lastly,  among  the  numerous  cases  of  leprosy  in 
EnropeanSj  who  had  acquired  the  disease  in  leprous  districts 
(haying  been  affected  with  it  either  at  the  time  of  their 
return  to  Europe  or  having  developed  it  subsequently),  not 
one  has  ever  been  the  occasion  of  the  disease  spreading  in 
the  immediate  neighbourhood. 

To  these  arguments — ^unanswerable,  as  I  think, — for  the 
non-contagiousness  of  leprosy,^  I  will  add  the  result  of  the 
collective  inquiry  on  the  matter  before  us  which  the  College 

^  L.  c,  39. 

'  <  Vierteljahnchr.  fur  Dermatol,'  1876,  iii,  13. 

»  L.  c,  71. 

<  Quoted  by  Carter,  *  Report  on  Leprosy  in  Norway,*  1874, 49. 

•  Yinkhui  jsen,  who  has  come  to  the  same  conclosiQny  ends  his  elaborate  iaqniry 
W.1  the  point  (p.  T5O  with  these  words:  "  AllM  reiamereiide  ontkennen  wij  dns 
gcheel  de  besmettelijkheid  der  melaatsehheld  oodier  wtike  omitandigheden  ook* 
soo  wij  yermeenen,  op  degelijke  gronden  en  wm  frilM  ens  ■teuende.'* 
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of  Physiciaiis  of  London  addressed  to  a  large  number 
of  practitioners  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  leprosy  is 
prevalent. 

''  The  all  but  nnanimons  conviction  of  the  most  experienced 
observers  in  different  parts  of  the  world/'  runs  the  report/ 
''  is  quite  opposed  to  the  belief  that  leprosy  is  contagious  or 
communicable  by  proximity  or  contact  with  the  diseased. 
The  evidence  derived  from  the  experience  of  the  attendants  in 
leper-asylums  is  especially  conclusive  upon  this  point.  The  few 
instances  that  have  been  reported  in  a  contrary  sense  either 
rest  on  imperfect  observation,  or  they  are  recorded  with  so 
little  attention  to  the  necessary  details  as  not  to  affect  the 
above  conclusion.'^ 

Many  other  observers  of  recent  date  have  arrived  at  the 
same  opinion :  among  them  are  Bigler'  (Turkey)  j  Smart 
(Crete),  Peacock  (Portugal),  Milroy*  and  Uhlig*  (Guiana), 
Schmid  and  Wemich  (Japan),  Labont6  (Mauritius),  Prof  eta 
(Sicily),  Echeverria  (Quito),  London  (Jerusalem),  Auboeuf 
(India),  Durand-Fardel  (China),  and  Hercouet  (Tahiti). 


§  lo.  The  Intlubnce  or  Hsbeditt. 

There  is  only  one  kind  of  conveyance  of  leprosy  which 
cannot  be  questioned,  I  mean  that  which  takes  place  by  way 
of  inheritcmce.  There  is  almost  complete  unanimity  on  this 
point  among  the  observers  of  all  times  ;^  there  are  merely 
certain  shades  of  difference  between  them,  as  to  how  high 
this  pathogeiMtic  factor  is  to  be  rated  for  the  spreading  of 
the  disease,  and  whether  the  disease  is  inherited  as  such, 
or  whether  it  is  only  a  predisposition  thereto  that  we  are 
concerned    with,    a    morbid    diathesis    which    inclines    the 

^  *  Report  on  Leprosy/  1867,  Ixix. 

'  "  As  regtrds  contagioosness,"  he  says  ('Zeitschr.  der  Wiener  Aerzte/  1847, 
Jahrg.  iii,  Bd.  ii,  275),  "  I  can  giye  my  word  that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  it  to  he 
fomid  hcTC.*' 

s  «M«d.  l!kMi and  G»/  1873,  Kay,  p.  575. 

^  L.  c  (qooAtd  by  YiokhnysAii,  p.  129). 

•  Tht  AfrtiMM,  M  iPiD  as. the  mediieviil  physicianB  of  the  West,  held  very 
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individaal  to  fall  into  the  sicknessj  or  makes  him  specifically 
susceptible  to  the  morbid  poison.  The  discussion  of  the 
latter  question  comes  within  the  limits  of  our  inquiry  only 
in  so  far  as  it  requires  us  to  adduce  evidence  that  leprosy 
may  also  develop  altogether  independently  of  this  inherited 
disposition ;  whereof  more  in  the  sequel.  But  in  answer- 
ing the  first  of  the  two  questions^  which  it  is  clear  we 
can  only  do  by  means  of  statistics^  we  are  met  by  two 
serious  difficulties.  One  of  these  is  that  many  of  the  best 
series  of  observations  have  been  collected  in  parts  of  the 
world  where  it  is  especially  difficult  to  get  reliable  informa- 
tion as  to  the  state  of  health  in  the  family  of  the  leper.  The 
other  difficulty  is  that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cases 
belong  to  the  endemic  seats  of  leprosy ;  so  that  there  are  many 
cases  with  the  doubt  attaching  peculiarly  to  them  whether 
the  persistence  of  the  disease  in  the  family  is  really  due 
to  heredity^  or  whether  it  should  not  rather  to  be  set  down  to 
the  fact  that  each  case  individually^  and  quite  independently 
of  the  hereditary  factor^  had  developed  itself  out  of  endemic 
influences.  And  in  fact,  that  kind  of  scepticism  as  to  the 
propagation  of  leprosy  by  hereditary  conveyance  has  been 
expressed  by  some  of  the  Norwegian  physicians,  especially  by 
Hjort  and  Hansen,  who  were  subsequently  joined  in  1874  by 
Carter — although  he  wrote,  in  1873,  "I  am  of  opinion  that 
heredity  is  the  common  cause  of  the  complaint*'^ — and 
more  recently  by  Neisser,  although  he  does  not  specially 
state  the  grounds  of  his  belief.  Hjort,  directing  his  polemic 
chiefly  against  Lochman,  who  had  declared  hereditary  or 
contagious  conveyance  to  be  the  only  mode  of  origin  of  the 
disease,  remarks'  that  the  data  as  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
discaso  by  inherit€knce  had  at  any  rate  been  much  over- 
valued, and  that,  if  wo  are  to  attach  as  much  importance  to 
that  factor  as  many  were  inclined  to  do,  it  would  be  impos- 
Hiblo  to  (3xplain  the  somewhat  rapid  extinction  of  the  disease 
ill  tlio  Faroe  Islands,  in  Bohuslan  (Sweden),  and  in  other 
placet!.  That  criticism  seems  to  me  to  be  perfectly 
jiibtifiiid  ;  hut  it  does  not  suffice  to  set  aside  altogether  the 
large  luaHH  of  poMitivo  facts  which  tell  in  favour  of  heredity, 

^  «Med«-Chir.l\mnMct«MTi,  376. 
•  •  Nonk.  Mag./  187a,  ii,  laa. 
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and  it  only  serves  to  prove  how  far  we  still  are  from  a  per- 
fect insight  into  the  pathogenesis  of  leprosy. 

Hansen  confined  himself^  at  the  outset^^  to  the  statement 
that  the  heredity  of  leprosy^  although  there  was  mach  in  its 
favour,  could  not  always  be  proved,  and  that  the  question 
was  to  be  treated  as  still  an  open  one ;  but  he  afterwards^ 
denied  "  hereditary  *'  conveyance  altogether  : 

"  Only  those  diseases,"  he  says  in  so  many  words,  "  which  depend  on 
defects  of  development,  which  are  occasioned,  therefore,  or  called  forth 
by  a  non-specific  cause,  may  be  designated  'hereditary  diseases.' 
Contrasting  with  them,  are  those  diseases  which  have  a  specific  morbid 
caose  underlying  them,  and  are  usually  characterised,  he  they  conta- 
gious or  non-contagious,  by  perfectly  definite  and  typical  disorders  of 
the  normal  functions  of  the  hody.  If  the  disease  be  a  contagious  one, 
it  may  communicate  itself  by  its  yirus  to  the  foetus  in  the  womb,  but 
then  it  is  not  hereditary ;  if  it  be  non-contagious,  it  cannot  he  conveyed 
to  the  fcetus  in  any  way  whatsoever." 

It  is  clear  that  we  have  to  do  here  first  of  all  with  a 
conflict  of  words.  There  is  no  "  hereditary  "  syphilis,  says 
Hansen,  but  that  which  is  usually  so  called  is  an  infection 
of  the  foetus  in  utero— which  comes  to  the  same  thing 
as  a  mental  concept.  But  Dr.  Hansen  forgets  that  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  a  congenital  morbid  diathesis,  in  which 
there  can  be  no  question  of  infection,  a  disposition  towards 
a  definite  kind  of  sickness,  residing  in  the  organisation  of 
the  individual  and  determined  by  inheritance^ — such  as 
scrofula  or  gout.  His  definition  of  "  hereditary  "  is,  therefore, 
too  narrow,  and  his  definition  of  "  intra-uterine  infection  " 
too  wide.  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  Dr.  Hansen  had 
admitted  among  his  general  pathological  concepts  the  idea 
of  "  conveyance  ''  of  the  disease  instead  of  "  contagion  "  of 
the  same,  he  would  very  soon  have  found  himself  occupying 
the  same  standpoint  as  those  whom  he  controverts. 

The  best  ground  on  which  to  try  this  question  is  obviously 
afforded  by  the  small,  closely  circumscribed,  and  therefore 
easily  surveyed  leprosy-spots,  with  a  fixed  population  subject 

^  'Nord.  med.  Ark.,'  1870,  ii,  31. 
'  *  Undenogelier,  &c./  1874,  p.  20. 

*  The  heredity  of  leprosy  is  onderstood  in  this  sense  slso  by  Bidenkap  ('  Norsk. 
Mm-'  1860^  xiT,  843,  hy  Hohnboe  (ih.,  1865,  xix,  153),  and  by  Boeok  (<Nord. 
\ilb»»  1871,  iii*  1). 
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to  no  changes^  where  the  state  of  health  in  the  several  fami- 
lies may  be   learned  with   the    least  possible  trouble  and 
followed  with  certainty  through  a  long  series  of  generations. 
Areas  of  observation  of  that  kind  existed  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  at  various  points  on  the  coast  of  Provence,  espe- 
cially around  Martigues,^  in  Comacchioj  and  in  several  of 
the  coast  districts  of  Sweden ;'  and  we  still  meet  with  them 
on    the  Ligurian  coast,  in  Sicily,^   in  certain  provinces  of 
Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Southern  Russia^  and  the  Caucasus,' 
in  Greece,  among  the  Dutch  population  of  the  Cape,'  in  the 
northern  districts  of  Persia,  on  some  of  the  islands  of  the 
East  Indian  Archipelago   (especially  Temate)^  and  in  New 
Brunswick.^     For  all  these  places  we  do  in  fact  find,  in  the 
authorities  quoted,  classical  proofs  that  the  disease  clings  to 
particular  families  as  a  consequence  of  continuous  inheritance 
from  generation  to  generation,  and  that  the  extension  and 
multiplication  of  these  small  centres  of  disease  is  due  to  inter- 
marriages among  members  of  leprous  families  and  of  families 
which  had  been  hitherto  healthy.     An  interesting  contribu- 
tion  to  the  subject    is   supplied  by    the    observations   of 
Holmboe  and  of  Boeck  (11.  cc.)  on  the  outbreak  of  leprosy 
among  Norwegian  emigrants  to  the  United  States,  who  had 
settled  in  localities  (of  Illinois  and  Minnesota)  quite  free  from 
the    endemic.     In    i8    cases    of   this    kind  in    Minnesota, 
reported  on  by  Boeck,  the  disease  had  begun  to  develop  in 
9  before  they  left  Norway,  and  of  those  9,  5  belonged  to 
families  in  which  there  were  other  lepers  (all  in  the  collateral 
line)   still  living;  the  other  9  cases  did  not  develop  until 
some  considerable  time   (two-and-a-half  to  fourteen  years) 
after  their  removal  to  America,  and  in  all  of  them  but  one 
there  was  proof  forthcoming  of  leprosy  among  their  relatives 
in  Norway.     The  natural  supposition  is  that  we  have  here  to 
do,  either  with  an  inherited  disease  lying  latent  for  many 
years,  or  with  a  congenital  morbid  diathesis.     But  there 
are  other  similar  accounts  of  leprosy  spreading  by  means 

1  Vidal,  Valentin,  Fod6r6,  U.  cc. 

<  Profeta.  >  Huss.  *  Plachof.  >  Liebaa. 

«  Schwarz, '  Zeitschr.  der  Wien.  Aento,'  i85Q»  Kr.  40. 

7  In  'Arch,  de  m^d.  nav./  1870,  Man,  176. 

•  Skene,  Welch. 
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of  heredity^  from  all  the  great  leprous  regions;  although, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  opinions  differ  as  to  the  extent  to 
which  this  factor  influences  the  production  of  the  disease, 
the  statistics  collected  to  elucidate  the  point  having  an  un- 
equal value. 

The  heredity  of  leprosy  was  ascertained  in  Bergen  by  Boeck  and 
Danielssen^  for  185  out  of  313  cases,  by  Holmsen  in  the  sanitary  district 
of  Midt-Nordland  for  55  out  of  93  cases,  by  Bidenkap*  in  the  SondQord 
district  for  393  out  of  538,  by  Bnmelli  in  Orete  for  76  out  of  132,  by 
Prof  eta  in  Sicily  for  some  three-foortha  of  a  total  of  1 14,  by  Fiddes  in 
Jamaica  for  184  out  of  313,  by  HUlis  in  British  Guiana  for  31  out  of 
188,  by  Schwalbein  Oosta  Bica  for  13  out  of  15,  by  Planck  in  the  North- 
West  ProTinces  for  20  per  cent,  by  Bichards  in  Orissa  for  53*4  per 
-cent.,  by  Day  in  Cochin  for  some  40  per  cent.,  and  by  Lewis  and 
Cunningham  in  Kumaon  for  35  per  cent,  of  the  sick.  Among  17 
leprous  fisimilies  who  were  liyisg,  according  to  the  last-named 
observers,'  in  the  Kumaon  Leper  Hospital,  and  in  4  of  which  both 
parents  were  leprous,  there  were  68  children  bom,  and  of  these  37  were 
already  the  subjects  of  leprosy  at  the  time  the  report  was  written. 

Thus  the  opinion  of  Simpson^  holds  good  to  the  present 
day :  ''  Few  facts  in  the  history  of  tubercular  leprosy  seem  to 
he  more  universally  admitted  by  all  writers  on  the  disease^  both 
ancient  and  modem,  tha/n  the  transmission  of  the  predisposition 
of  it  from  parents  to  offspring  J' 


§11.  Spscial  Liabilitt  of  the  Nbobo  and  othsb  Backs. 

This  predisposition  to  fall  into  leprosy^  accruing  from 
heredity^  may  be  applied  to  explain^  in  part  at  leasts  the  vary- 
ing amount  of  the  sickness  met  with  in  different  races  and 
nationalities,  although  doubtless  the  manner  of  life  is  also  not 
without  its  influence.  All  observers  agree  that,  in  countries 
with  a  mixed  population,  such  as  the  West  Indies,  British, 
French,  and  Dutch  Guiana,  the  Bahamas,  Zanzibar,  the 
Mauritius,  India,  Ceylon,  and  the  Argentine  States,  the 
^sease  is  commonest  among  the  negroes  and  those  of  mixed 
blood  (mnlattoes,  sambos,  mestizzos),  and  rarest,  if  not 
4ibsolnt6ly   rare,   among   the    Europeans.      At   the    Cape, 

»  'Tnil^'  p.  334*  '  'Norsk.  Mag./  xiv,  1.  c 

'  L.  a*  p»  6t*  /  L.  c,  p.  404. 
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similar  differences  are  found  between  the  Hottentots  and  the- 
white  residents/  and^  in  China^  between  the  Chinese  and  the 
Europeans.*  In  Algiers  it  is  mostly  the  Kabyles  that  suffer,, 
the  Arabs  very  much  less;*  and,  in  Crete*  and  the  East 
Indies,^  the  Arabs  enjoy  a  certain  immunity  from  leprosy^ 
The  same  immunity  is  very  notable  among  the  Indian  race  in 
Surinam  and  in  Java,  in  contrast  to  the  severe  incidence  of 
the  disease  upon  the  negro  population  and  the  Malays.^ 
The  differences  in  the  frequency  of  the  disease  among  the 
Jewish  population  in  various  parts  of  the  world  are  very 
remarkable ;  while  they  come  next  to  the  negroes  in  their 
great  liability  to  leprosy  in  the  West  Indies  (Jamaica/  St. 
Vincent)^  and  in  Surinam/  they  are  but  rarely  subject  to  it 
in  Syria  (notably  Damascus^®  and  Jerusalem)  ,^^  in  Chios^*  and 
Crete,^*  at  Bombay/*  Aden/^  and  other  places.  That  this  is 
not  to  be  explained  altogether,  as  Hasselaar  seems  to  say 
for  Surinam,  .by  unfavorable  conditions  of  living,  may  he 
inferred  from  the  statement  of  Bowerbank,  who  points  to  the 
enormous  frequency  of  leprosy  among  the  Jewish  population 
of  Jamaica,  and  adds :  '^  The  well-to-do  and  the  poor  Jews 
suffer  equally." 


§  12.  Acquired  bt  Europeans  who  had  resided  in  Leprous- 
Localities  Abroad. 

However  highly  we  may  rate  the  element  of  heredity  in 
the  history  of  leprosy,  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt 
that,  in  innumerable  cases,  the  disease  had  developed,  and 
still  develops,  independently,  that  is  to  say,  solely  under  the 
influence  of  the  proper  pathogenetic  factor  and  quite  apart  from 
specific  congenital  predisposition.  Irrespective  of  those  well- 
authenticated    cases    of    the    spontaneous    development    of 

^  Black,  Kretzschmar,  £bden»  in  '  Report  on  Leprosy,'  1867,  zxx. 

*  Wong.  '  Qayon,  Bertrand.  *  Brunelli. 

*  In  'Arch,  de  m^d.  nav./  1868,  Sept,  165. 

'  Compare  the  account  of  Uhlig,  qaoted  from  Vinkhoijzen  on  p.  48. 

'  Fiddes,  1.  c,  Bowerbank,  in  '  Report,'  xxix. 

"  Sprott,  ib.  *  Hasselaar,  22.        ^^  '  Report  on  Leprosy/ 

^^  London,  Langerhans.        '*  Pasqua.  '*  Branelli. 

^*  Carter,  <  Report,'  xxz ;  Waring.  ^  Stdnhanser,  *  Ri^^'  ^ 
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leprosy  among  tlie  indigenoas  inhabitants  of  its  endemic 
seats^  the  most  telling  evidence  is  famished  by  the  cases 
of  individuals  who  have  acquired  the  disease  after  spending 
some  time  at  a  centre  of  leprosy^  having  been  bom  of 
healthy  parents  who  had  either  resided  all  their  lives  in 
parts  of  Europe  that  are  free  from  leprosy^  or  had  migrated 
from  these  to  tropical  countries  where  leprosy  is  prevalent. 
The  literature  is  full  of  such  cases  ;^  and  it  furnishes  ns> 
moreover^  with  a  few  cases  which  give  evidence  of  a  spon- 
taneous origin  of  the  disease  even  in  regions  where  leprosy 
as  an  endemic  had  been  extinct  for  centuries.'  These  latter 
cases  remain  just  as  much  a  puzzle  in  their  genesis  as  was 
the  historic  sickness  itself  in  its  extinction  ;  we  are  here  at 
the  limits  of  our  knowledge^  and  there  is  not  a  single  weU' 
grounded  hypothesis  to  show  us  the  way  beyond. 

*  See  Oogoelin,  'Ball,  de  la  Faculty  de  m^.  de  Paris/  1810,  91 ;  Larrej^ 
'  Denkvf  &rdigkeiten/  i,  1 70 ;  Alibert,  '  Joarn.  compl^m.  da  diet,  des  Sc.  m^.,'' 
1818,  U  159;  Lee,  'New  Englaad  Joani.  of  Med./  1818,  vii,  41 ;  Biett  (from 
«6az.  m^  de  Paris '}»  '  Lond.  Med.  Gaz./  1829,  Sept,  481,  513;  Th^venot^ 
'  Trait4'  249;  Kinnis, '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joam./  1844,  Jan.,  54 ;  Boeck  et 
Banielwen,' Traits/ 339;  Wilson,  'Lancet,'  1856;  'Brit.  Med.  Joam./  i866» 
Oct.,  456,  1870,  JalyS;  Derazey,  'De  la  l^pre  des  ancionnes,'  Strasb.,  1866; 
Haet,  'NederL  Tijdschr.  yoor  Geneesk.,  1868,  i,  113;  LigneroUes,  'Gaz.  des 
hdpit.,'  1867,  Nr.  128;  Rees  and  Moxon, 'Gay's  Hosp.  Rep./  1868,  ziii,  189,. 
1869,  xiv,  248 ;  Amott,  '  Transact,  of  tbe  Pathol.  Soc./  1869,  xix,  35  ;  Piifard, 
'New  York  Med.  Gbiz./  1869,  iy,  1 ;  Soltmann,  'Zar  lepra  nervosa/  Diss.  Berl., 
1869;  Sqoire,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gkus./  1870,  March,  296,  and  '  Transact,  of  the 
Pathol.  Soc./  1871,  XX],  403  ;  Benson,  'Dabl.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc./  1872,  April,. 
290;  Thoma,  in  '  Virchow's  Arch./  1873,  Ivii,  455;  Espinet,  'Rapport/  1874; 
'Lancet/  1875,  Feb.,  199,  March,  339;  Sonthey,  'Med.  Times  and  Chiz./  1875, 
March,  299;  Startin,  'Lancet,'  1880,  Oct.,  692.  Hercoaet  (1.  c.)  saw  foar  cases 
of  the  disease  in  Tahiti  in  Europeans  who  had  lived  several  years  there. 

'  Bemdt,  in  Kansch's  '  Memorabilien,'  iii,  210 ;  Wilson, '  Lancet,*  1856 ;  Basch^ 
'  Annal.  des  BerL  Chants -Krankenh./  1858,  viii  Heft,  2,  9 ;  Nourse, '  Med.  Times 
and  Gaz.,'  1865,  Sept.,  251 ;  Stendener,  'Beitr.  zor  Pathol,  der  Lepra  mutilans,' 
Eriangen,  1867  *  Gaskoin,  'Brit.  Med.  Joarn.,'  1873,  Dec,  655,  and  '  Med.Timea 
and  GazV  1878,  Jan.,  86,  May,  475  ;  Langhans,  in  '  Virchow's  Arch./  1875,  Ixiv,. 
175 ;  Donor, '  New  York  Med.  Record/  1875,  Nov.,  20 ;  Vidal, '  Gaz.  des  hdpit./ 
1875.  6gi ;  Koehler, '  Berl.  klin.  Woch/  i877»  ^^'  4^  >  Breuer,  '  Vierteljahrschr.. 
f&r  DermatoV  1880,  Tii,  529,  &c. 
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§.13  The  Anjbsthetic  and  TaBERCuLAE  Varieties. 

As  regards  the  relative  frequency  of  the  two  forms  of 
leprosy — ths  anasthetic  and  the  tubercular — at  the  several 
affected  points  of  the  globe^  we  are  unable  to  judge  with 
certainty  from  the  data  before  us  whether  there  are  any 
very  great  differences.  The  anadsthetic  form  is  in  general 
more  frequent  than  the  tubercular  ;  it  is  very  often  the  form 
in  which  the  disease  begins^  tubercles  appearing  in  the  sub- 
sequent course  and  so  producing  the  mixed  form^  while  the 
inverse  order  is  less  frequent.  If  we  take  the  statistics  from 
a  few  leper-houses^  giving  the  patients  suffering  from  one 
form  or  the  other^  that  relation  would  appear  to  be  the 
general  rule. 


CHAPTER  II. 
SYPHILIS. 

§  14.  Antiquity  op  all  the  forms  op  Venereal  Disease. 

The  history  of  venereal  diseases^  particnlarly  of  syphilis, 
has  so  often  been  made  the  subject  of  exhaustive  inquiries, 
and  the  historical  data  bearing  more  or  less  directly  on  the 
occurrence  of  these  maladies  in  former  centuries  have  been  so 
carefully  collected,  sifted,  and  critically  elucidated  in  the 
yrritings  of  various  investigators,^  that  I  think  I  may  decline 
to  assume  once  more  the  whole  armour  of  historical  contro- 
versy. I  shall  content  myself,  accordingly,  with  putting 
together,  in  the  following  resume,  the  conclusions  which  the 
facts,  as  at  present  ascertained,  warrant  concerning  the 
history  of  the  venereal  diseases  in  ancient  and  mediaeval  times, 
and  concerning  the  epidemic  outbreak  of  syphilis  at  the  end  of 
the  fifteenth  century,  referring  the  reader  to  the  works  quoted 
below,  and  particularly  to  latest  comprehensive  and  thorough 
handling  of  the  subject  by  Haser. 

(i)  Undoubted  evidence  of  diseases  of  the  genitals  due  to 
lewd  or  impure  sexual  gratification  comes  down  to  us  from 

^  The  principal  aathorities  are :  Astrac,  '  De  morbis  venereis  libri  yi/  Paris, 
1 736  (and  other  editions) ;  Hcnsler,  '  Geschichte  der  Lustseuche,  die  za  Ende 
dea  15  Jahrhnnderts  aosbracb/  Bd.  i  (the  only  vol.  pablished),  Altona,  1783 
(1794);  Thiene,  'Sollastoria  dei  mall  venerei/ Venez.,  J833  ;  Hnber,  *Bemer- 
knngen  &ber  die  Geschichte  der  venerischen  Krankheiten/  Stnttg.,  1825 ;  Bosen- 
hanniy '  Geschichte  der  Lostsenche  im  Alterthamo,'  Halle,  1839 '  Simon, '  Kritische 
Geschichte  des  Urspmnges,  der  Pathologic  nnd  Behandlung  der  Syphilis  n.  s.  w.,' 
Th.  i,  ii,  Abth.  i,  Hamb.,  1857,  58 ;  Friedberg, '  Die  Lehre  von  den  venerischen 
Kxankhtttenin  dem  Alterthnme  nnd  Mittelalter  n.  s.  w./  Berlin,  1865 ;  Giints, 
'Bdtr.  vox  Gaschiehte  der  Medicin:  iiber  Alter  und  Ursprung  der  Syphilis,' 
Inipkf  *  'IHe  venerischen  Krankheiten  im  Altertham  u.  s.  w.,' 

1  vboeh  d«r  Geschichte  der  Medicin,'  3  Anfl.,  Jena, 
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every  period  of  the  world's  history,  even  from  biblical  and 
mythical  times.^ 

(2)  It  is  more  especially  the  venereal  catarrh  of  the 
urethra  {clap),  and  its  consequences,  whose  occarrence  may 
bo  followed  with  certainty  into  the  remotest  periods  of 
antiquity.' 

(3)  Minute  descriptions  of  ulcerous  conditions  of  the 
male  or  female  sexual  organs  are  found  not  only  in  the 
ancient  and  mcdiaoval  compendiums  of  medicine  and  in 
prescription-books,  bat  also  in  the  erotic  and  satyric  poets  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  as  well  as  in  many  chroniclers  of  the 
Middle  Ages ;  and  these  sores,  when  we  bear  in  mind  the 
frequency  with  which  they  occurred  and  the  indications 
sometimes  given  as  to  their  origin,  cannot  be  regarded  as 
other  than  venereal  affections,  that  is  to  say,  as  cJiancres,  or 
primary  typhilitie  ulcers} 

(4)  There  can  be  equally  little  doubt  that  constitutional 
syphilitic  affections  also  occurred  in  antiquity  and  in  the 
Middle  Ages ;  although,  for  reasons  to  be  mentioned  in  the 
sequel,  the  evidence  relating  to  them  is  not  so  obvious  as  it 
is  for  the  venereal  diseases  previously  mentioned.  In  the 
descriptions  given  by  the  Greek  and  Roman  physicians,  of 
excrescences  on  the  sexual  organs  and  about  the  anus,  which 
they  designate  by  such  names  as  0u/iaoc,  <jtv/AaTay  icoi^SuA oi/iara, 
tuber eulajj^'i^stulfe,  or  Jici,  it  is  not  difficult  to  recognise,  among 
other  morbid  forms,  the  flattened  or  syphilitic  condylomata;  and 
in  the  writings  of  the  Middle  Ages,  whether  medical  treatises 
or  lay  chronicles,  there  is  no  lack  of  passages  which  afford 
us  perfectly  unambiguous  evidence  of  the  occurrence  of 
constitutional  syphilitic  disease. 

There  are  several  things  to  explain  the  extreme  scantiness 
of  the  knowledge  of  the  venereal  diseases  in  general  which 
the  ancient  and  modiaDval  practitioners  of  medicine  possessed. 
Througliout  the  whole  of  antiquity,  and  even  at  the  time  when 
loose  living  had  retiched  its  highest  development,  a  certain 
inversion  of  the  moral  sense  restrained  the  public  from 
confiding  to  medical  practitioners  those  cases  of  disease  which 
affected  the  parts  of  the  body  that  they  called  acSora  or 
pude}\da\  to  discover  and  expose  these  to  the  eyes  of 
'  llMMr,  1.  0^  118,  lalft.  *  Tb^  %\%  aa;.  *  lb.,  aaq,  228. 
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another  person  was  regarded  as  disgraceful.  The  feeling  was 
one  that  prevailed  much  more  among  the  female  sex  than 
among  men^  and  it  is  well  known  that  the  same  feeling  was 
the  real  hindrance  to  a  knowledge  of  gynsscological  and  obste- 
trical subjects.  It  appears,  moreover,  that  this  aversion  to  a 
consultation  with  a  medical  practitioner  in  diseases  of  the  sexual 
organs  was  not  only  a  feeling  that  existed  on  the  side  of  the 
compromised  patients  ;  the  doctors  themselves,  both  in  ancient 
and  medissval  times,  avoided  them,  preferring  not  to  be  occu- 
pied with  so  ''  ungenteel  '^  maladies. 

Another  circumstance,  connected  with  the  former,  which 

stood  in  the  way  of  a  correct  understanding  of  the  diseases 

in  question,  was  the  defective  state  of  the  etiological  inquiry  ; 

only  the  most  oblique  glance  at  the  source  and  origin  of 

these  affections    was    tolerated — for    obvious    reasons.      It 

seems  to  me  to  be  quite  certain  that  the  Greek  and  Boman 

practitioners  of  medicine,  as  well  as  the  contemporary  public, 

knew  of  the  connexion  between  sexual  promiscuousness  and 

the  outbreak  of  these  diseases,  for  there  are  many  indications 

of  this  in  the  writings  of  the  erotic  and  satyric  poets    of 

antiquity.     But  here  again  the  reserve  about  such  '' secret 

things''  prevented  further  inquiry  into  the  question;    and 

the  solution  of  it  was  all  the  less  practicable  for   another 

reason,  namely,  that  the  idea  of  a  fixed  contagion  was  not 

acquired  until  a  later  date.     All  these  matters  were  regarded 

sub  rosa,  and  there  was  an  unwillingness  to  call  them  by 

their  right  names.     It  i^   not   until    the    writings    of   the 

mediaeval  physicians  and  chroniclers,  that  the  source  of  these 

lesions  of  the  sexual  parts,  together  with  the  constitutional 

effects,  begins  to  be  quite  plainly  indicated.     One  of  the  most 

interesting  references  of  that  kind  occurs  in  a  manuscript  of 

the  thirteenth  century  by  the  Paris    physician    Gerard    de 

Berry,^    who    observes,    in    his    chapter    ''  de    ulceribus    et 

apostematibus  virgae  :"  "  virga  patitur  a  coitu  cum  mulieri- 

bus  immundis  do   spermata  corrupto  vel  ex  humore  venenoso 

in  coUo  matricis  recepto;  nam  virga  inficitur  et   aliquando 

olierat  totum   corpus J^^     It  is  obvious  that  this  ^^alteratio 

totiiLs  corporis"  means  a  constitutional   malady    associated 

^  Quoted  by  Littr^,  in  '  Janus,'  1846,  i,  593. 
*  See  also  Uftser,  1.  c,  p.  233. 
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with  a  preceding  local  infection  of  the  virga.  But  unfoita- 
nately  the  author  leaves  us  in  uncertainty  as  to  what  the 
''  alteratio ''  consisted  in  ;  and  it  is  precisely  that  want  of  a 
correct  and  full  understanding  and  description  of  the  special 
phenomena  arising  out  of  constitutional  diseases  which  has 
retarded  the  progress  of  inquiries  into  the  ancient  and 
modiaDval  history  of  constitutional  maladies  in  general  and 
of  syphilis  in  particular. 

The  ancients  were^  at  the  outset^  entirely  without  the 
notion  of  chronic  constitutional  sickness ;  their  concepts  of 
disease  went  altogether  in  the  direction  of  a  local  patho- 
logy ;  and  after  the  physicians  of  that  period  began  to  have 
some  knowledge  of  one  disease  of  that  kind^  when  they  made 
acquaintance  with  leprosy^  they  still  set  down  (like  the 
medissval  practitioners  after  them)  all  the  varieties  of  local 
and  general  morbid  process  as  an  ''outcome''  {Aussatz), 
dwelling  especially  upon  the  process  localised  in  the  skin 
and  mucous  membranes.  They  had  no  single  precise 
concept^  no  definite  and  comprehensive  grasp  of  the  group 
of  symptoms  distinctive  of  the  disease ;  and^  just  as  "  plague '' 
was  their  idea  of  severe  epidemic  sickness  running  an  acute 
course^  so  they  took  leprosy  as  the  representative  of  various 
chronic  diseases.  That  syphilis  played  a  leading  part 
among  the  latter,  we  may  infer  from  the  opinion,  widely 
diffused  and  passing  unchallenged  among  mediaeval 
practitioners,  as  to  the  origin  of  lepra  "  ex  coitu  cum  f oeda 
muliere.'*  Thus  Michael  Scotus  says  -}  ''  Si  vero  mulier 
fluxum  patiatur,  et  vir  eam  cognoscat,  facile  sibi  virga 
vitiatur,  ut  patet  in  adolescentulis,  qui  hoc  ignorantes 
vitiantur  quandoque  virga,  quandoque  lepra.''  Grordon'  says 
of  the  etiology  of  leprosy  :  ''  Et  provenit  etiam  ex  nimia 
confibulatione  cum  leprosis,  et  ex  coitu  cum  leprosa  et  qui 
jacet  cum  muliere,  cum  qua  jacuit  leprosus ;"  and  the  same 
language  is  used  by  Gaddesden,  Gilbertus  Anglicus,  Vitalis 
do  Fumo  and  others.  This  confounding  of  leprosy  with 
syphilis  has  been  the  source,  in  my  view,  of  the  opinion  which 
I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  7)  as  being  held  by  contem- 
porary writers,  that  ''  lepra "  became  widely  diffused  at  the 

1  '  De  procmtlone  hominig  phirimwli^*  e^  6. 

3  •  Lilium  medidni^'  Bm  I,  «q».  is,  id.I<nd.,  1574*  95. 
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time  oi  the  Crasades  and  in  consequence  of  them  ;  the  same 
explanation  applies  to  the  doctrine  held  by  several  of  those 
who  witnessed  the  epidemic  outbreak  of  syphilis  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century — a  doctrine  rigidly  maintained 
down  to  recent  times — ^that  the  disease  at  that  time  began 
to  develop  out  of  leprosy,  and  that  it  is  to  be  regarded  as 
an  ''offshoot  of  lepra.''  Thus  Manardus^  records  the 
following  opinion^  which  he  thought  a  very  credible  one^  of 
the  outbreiJ^  of  the  malady  in  Spain  and  of  its  extension  to 
Italy  :  "  Goepisse  hunc  morbum  (sc.  Gallicum)  per  id  tempus 
dicuntj  quo  GaroluSj  Francorum  rex^  expeditionem  Italicam 
parabat :  coepisse  autem  in  Talentia  Hispaniae  Taraconensis 
insigni  civitate  a  nobili  quodam  scorto^  cu jus  noctem  elephan- 
tiosns  quidam  ex  equestri  ordine  miles^  quinquaginta  aureis 
emit ;  et  cum  ad  mulieris  concubitum  frequens  juventus 
accurreret,  intra  paucos  dies  supra  quadringentos  infectos : 
e  quorum  numero  nonnuUi  Carolum  Italiam  petentem  sequnti^ 
praeter  alia  quae  adhuc  vigent  importata  mala  et  hoc 
addiderunt.'' 


§   15.  Ths  Great  Epidemic  of  Syphilis  in  the  end  of  the 

Fifteenth  Century. 

If  these  factSj  then^  justify  us  in  concluding  that  the 
venereal  diseasesj  and  particularly  syphilis^  had  not  only 
occurred  during  antiquity  and  the  Middle  Ages^  but  were 
even  by  no  means  uncommon^  the  fact  that  syphilis  broke  out 
in  the  form  of  a  wide-spread  and  malignant  epidemic  towards 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  is  still  a  very  remarkable 
episode  in  its  history.  It  is  the  strangeness  of  this  outbreak 
that  explains  the  enormous  interest  which  the  occurrence 
excited  at  the  time^  an  interest  which  must  have  been  all  the 
greater  that  both  the  profession  and  the  public  found  in  it 
a  form  of  sickness  that  was  almost  unknown  to  them.  From 
that  event  we  have  to  date  the  lively  interest  through  which 
the  attention  of  practitioners  in  all  subsequent  times  down 
to  the  present  has  been  enlisted^  and  elaborate  inquiries 
into  tke  womb  of  the  outbreak  have  been  set  on  foot. 

>  *  %IWiK  i><l/  Mb.  ta,  Bpiit.  u,  BasU,  1549,  p.  137. 
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When  and  how  this  epidemic  of  syphilis  began  cannot  be 
made  out  with  certainty.  This  much  only  appears  to  be 
■ascertained^  that  its  first  appearance  was  in  the  south-west  of 
Europe^  and  that  it  spread  thence  with  great  rapidity  and 
with  a  wide  sweep  over  the  Continent  and  the  insular  king- 
doms.^ So  far  as  we  may  conclude  from  data  before  us^ 
France  was  the  starting  point  of  the  sickness ;  at  least  it  is 
from  that  country  that  we  have  the  first  more  or  less  trust- 
worthy accounts  of  it  for  the  period  between  1488  and  1492.' 

At  the  same  time^  or  a  little  later  (1493)^  it  appeared  in 
Spain^  and  in  Italy  in  1494.^  It  spread  over  Germany  and 
Switzerland  in  1495  and  149641  in  the  Netherlands/  as  well 
as  in  Denmark  and  England^^  its  outbreak  was  in  1496^  and 
in  Scotland^  in  1497.  ^^^  earliest  information  of  the  disease 
in  Bohemia  and  Russia  dates  from  1499. 

The  extent  of  the  disease  in  the  various  countries,  or  the 
number  of  persons  attacked  by  it,  is  very  variously  stated.^ 
The  duration  of  the  epidemic  can  be  estimat-ed  with  equally 
little  certainty ;  at  some  places  the  disease  appears  to  have 
become  extinct  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  at  others  not  until  after  the  first  twenty  years  of 
the  same ;  and  doubtless  circumstances  of  locality  and  of 
social  life  were  not  without  influence  npon  the  duration  of 
the  sickness,  as  well  as  upon  its  intensity  and  severity.  But 
it  may  at  all  events  be  inferred  from  the  medical  writings 
of  the  third  and  fourth  decades  of  the  sixteenth  century,  that 
Byphilis  had  everywhere  lost  its  epidemic  character  by  that 
time,  and  was  occurring  in  its  milder  forms ;  so  that  it  finally 

^  See  Hftser,  iii,  252. 

'  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  oldest  designation  of  the  disease,  widely 
current  in  subsequent  times  and  still  met  with  in  many  countries  outside  Europe^ 
is  "  morbus  gallicus."  For  the  various  other  names  by  which  the  malady  has  been 
known,  see  H&ser,  iii,  250.  The  term  "syphilis"  first  occurs  in  the  poem  of 
Pracastori ;  it  is  derived,  he  tells  us,  from  the  name  of  a  king's  son,  the  shepherd 
Syphilus,  who  had  blasphemed  against  the  sun  and  was  punished  with  the 
infliction  of  this  disease. 

'  The  most  recent  information  on  the  subject  is  given  by  Corradi,  in  the 
'Giomale  dclle  malatt.  vcner.,'  187 1,  vi,  65,  145. 

*  Fokker,  *  Ncderl.  Tgdschr.  voor  Qeneesk.,'  1861,  v,  451. 

»  Mansa, '  Joum.  for  Med.  og  Chir.,'  1833,  Mar.,  p.  278. 

>  Simpson, '  Transact,  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc.,'  1862,  i;  144. 

^  Sabellicus  (quoted  in  the  '  Aphrodisiacns/  of  Luisinns,  Append,  ed.  Graner« 
Jena,  1789,  p.  116)  puts  it  at  one  twentieth  of  the  popnlatloiL 
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assnmed  the  type  which  it  had  probably  borne  in  antiquity 
and  the  Middle  AgeSj  the  type  in  which  it  is  found  to  occur 
at  the  present  day. 

§  1 6.  The  Chabacteks  of  Syphilis  in  the  Great  Epidemic. 

The  descriptions  left  by  contemporary  writers^  of  the  type 
of  syphilis  at  the  time  of  its  epidemic  prevalence^  lead  us  to 
suppose  that^  while  in  very  many  cases  ulcers  on  the  genitals 
were  the  starting-point  of  the  disease^  yet  the  infection  took 
place  not  unfrequently  in  other  ways.  "We  already  find 
indications,  also,  of  congenital  syphilis  in  infants  at  birth. 

Montesaama^  observes!  "Plorimos  enim  yidimas,  quibus  in partibns 
pudendis  nnUam  erat  nocamentum."  Cataneus'  says :  "  Quinta  causa 
est  longa  mora  et  assidna  dormitia  cum  infecta  vel  cum  infecto  sine 
coitu :  vidimns  enim  quam  plnries  genetrices,  filios  suos  tali  modo 
inf ectos  tractantes  et  eis  ministrantes,  post  aliquod  tempns  inf  ectionem 
hansisse.  Hoc  etiam  modo  yidimus  plnries  infantulos  lactantes,  tali 
modo  infectOB,  plnres  nntrices  infeclBse."  In  like  manner  Torella*: 
''Si  alind  membram  [in  contrast  to  the  genital  organs]  pustulnm 
tangeret  virolentom,  ant  sordidam,  illnd  primo  inficeretnr,  ut  videtur 
in  pneris  lactantibus,  in  qnibns  prima  affectio  apparet  in  ore  aut  in 
facie  et  hoc  accidit  propter  mammas  infectas,  aut  faciem  aut  os  matricis 
sea  alicnjus  alterius  .  •  .  .  et  saepius  vidi  infantem  infectum  hoc  modo 
mnltas  nntrices  infecisse." 

Among  the  local  manifestations  observed  in  the  further 
course  of  the  disease  were  condylomata,  and  scaly  or  tuber- 
cular exanthems,  which  often  induced  very  considerable 
destructive  ulceration ;  next  to  these,  afPections  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  which  were  also  fol- 
lowed often  by  great  loss  of  tissue  extending  oven  to  the 
nose. .  Further,  there  is  mention  made  of  lesions  of  the  skull 
and  of  the  bones  of  the  extremities,  attended  by  unusually 
acute  pains  occurring  especially  in  the  night  and  robbing  the 
patient  of  sleep ;  and,  lastly,  of  affections  of  the  eye,  even 
leading  to  blindness.  A  few  observers  state,  also,  that  the 
disease  was  sometimes  diverted  from  the  outer  parts  to  the 
organs  within  ;  but  it  does  not  appear  from  the  descriptions 
what  was  the  nature  of  these  visceral  lesions.     As  to  the 

*  See  the  detailed  accoant  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  i,  p.  337 ;  also 

V  iii,  359- 

*  ^poled  by  Luitiniii,  p.  115  B.  '  lb.,  p.  141 B.  ^  lb.,  504  B. 

-    -  *r 
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daration  and  issue  of  the  disease^  it  has  to  be  said  farther, 
that  it  lasted  from  several  months  to  several  years,  and  that 
one  or  more  recurrences  made  it  chronic.  A  perfect  cure 
appears  to  have  been  rarely  effected ;  in  most  easels  the 
disease  led  to  death,  either  suddenly  in'  consequence  of  severe 
complications  supervening  (such  as  hasmorrhage),  or  under 
the  symptoms  of  general  cachexia  due  to  gradual  exhaustion. 

§  17.  Yenebbal  Disease  in  Former  Times  in  other  pabts 

OP  THE  World. 

The  information  relating  to  the  older  history  of  the  venereal 
diseases^  and  particularly  of  syphilis,  in  extra- European  coun' 
tries  is  but  slight.  In  the  Ayur-Veda  of  SAsruta  there  are 
several  statements  which  make  it  at  least  very  probable  that 
venereal  disease  had  occurred  in  India  f  ropi  the  very  earliest 
times.^  Of  the  great  antiquity  of  these  diseases,  particularly 
syphilis,  in  China,  there  can  be  hardly  any  doubt,  according 
to  the  results  of  a  thorough  investigation  into  the  subject 
made  by  Thin ;'  it  is  possible  to  trace  the  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  that  country  as  far  back  as  the  sixth  century  B.C. 
(time  of  Confucius),  and  we  meet  with  a  specific  name  for 
venereal  sores  in  writings  which  date  from  the  time  of  the 
Tang  dynasty  (618  to  906  a.d.).  Dudgeon^  also  traces  the 
antiquity  of  syphilis  in  China  back  to  the  time  of  Confucius, 
and  says  that  the  disease  at  that  time  was  prevalent  in  the 
Kingdom  of  Tei  (now  the  province  of  Shan-Tung),  whence  it 
had  spread  southwards.^ 

From  an  interesting  notice  quite  recently  published  by 
Scheube^  we  learn  that  a  detailed  account  of  syphilis  in  its 
various  forms  is  contained  in  a  recently-discovered  Japanese 

^  Friedberg  giTea  the  pawagcs,  taking  them  from  Hessler'g  trantUtion  af 
revised  by  the  wcU-known  Sanscrit  scholar  Professor  Weber.  Wise's  handling  of 
the  history  of  syphilis  in  India  (in  his  '  Hindu  System  of  Medicine/  p.  375)  if 
qoite  nntmstworthy,  as  Friedberg  jastly  pronounces  it  to  be. 

'  *  Edin.  Med.  Jonm./  1868,  July,  p.  47. 

s  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1873,  July,  p.  56. 

*  See  also  Morache, '  Annal.  d'hyg./  1870,  xxxiii,  25.    The  account  by  Dabty 
*La  m^ecine  chez  les  Chinois/  Par.,  1863),  of  the  occurrence  of  i^yphllb  fa 

China  in  the  time  of  the  Hoang-Ti  dynasty  (t.  e.  a6oo  fi.o.),  ii^  like  dM  ml  s^ 
his  book,  unworthy  of  any  credit. 

•  « VirchoVf  Archir/  xd  (1883),  p.  448. 
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medical  work  belonging  to  tho  ninth  century^  and  that  the 
anthers  of  the  treatise  had  been  well  acquainted  with  the 
link  of  connexion  between  these  varioas  local  afPections^ 
recognising  and  correctly  appreciating  the  constitutional 
character  of  the  disease. 

As  to  the  earliest  occurrence  of  syphilis  in  the  East 
Indian  Archipelago,  I  know  only  of  the  notice  by 
Virchow,  according  to  which  the  disease  was  introduced 
into  the  Moluccas  and  Philippines  by  the  Portuguese  in  the 
beginning  of  tho  sixteenth  century  (1522  ?).  I  shall  after- 
wards have  to  speak  of  certain  places  in  this  archipelago 
which  have  remained  exempt  from  syphilis  down  to  the  most 
recent  dates^  as  well  as  of  the  history  of  the  disease  in 
Oceania^  Australia^  and  New  Zealand,  and  in  the  western  and 
southern  divisions  of  the  African  continent. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  points  which  I  have  to  men- 
tion in  connexion  with  the  question  before  us  is  the  fact  that 
syphilis  did  not  occur  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  until  after 
the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  and  as  a  consequence  of  import- 
ation of  the  disease.  Dr.  John  Hunter,^  speaking  of  the 
occurrence  of  syphilis  in  the  West  Indies,  says :  "  Of  the 
few  things  peculiar  to  this  disease  in  the  West  Indies,  it  is 
perhaps  the  most  singular  that  it  should,  at  the  present  day, 
be  much  less  frequent  in  a  country  supposed  to  have  pro- 
duced it,  than  in  any  part  of  Europe.  This  will  not  be  con- 
sidered S'S  a  proof  that  the  venereal  disease  had  its  origin  in 
the  West  Indies.'' 

Clark'  and  Cordoba^  have  subsequently  expressed  the 
same  opinion,  the  latter  remarking  that  the  disease  had  been 
introduced  into  Porto  Rico  probably  by  the  Spaniards.  All 
the  recent  authorities  in  Brazil  agree  with  Martius*  that 
those  Indian  tribes  of  the  interior  who  have  kept  out  of 
contact  with  European  immigrants,  enjoy  an  immunity  from 
syphilis.  The  same  observation  has  been  made  in  Para- 
guay,^ on  the  pampas  of  PervP  in  the  Sacramento  Valley,  arid 

^  'ObierT.  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Army  in  Jamaica/  2nd  ed..  Lend.,  1796* 

*  <]Cadns  Quirt  Mad.  Jonnu'  L  1839,  Oct.,  p.  385. 

*  'ICemor.  geocr.  •  rUhBico,*  Sanmiltao,  1831. 

*  *  Das  KaftiP"  '^ler  Brasilicns/  MunclieD,  p.  85, 
'  IfiiliiiWI 
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among  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  interior  of  Northern  Califor- 
nia, whither  the  Spanish  colonists  had  never  penetrated.^ 

Facts  such  as  these  are  summed  up  by  Jullien,  in  his 
inquiry  into  the  geographical  distribution  of  syphilis,  in  the 
following  words:* — "Un  fait  indiscutable,  c'est  que  la  syphilis 
est  aujourd'hui  encore  a  peu  pri^s  inconnue  chez  les  peuplades, 
qui  n'ont  que  peu  de  rapports  avec  les  EuropSens,  et  que  dans 
toute  I'^tendiie  des  Am6riques,  c'est  au  developpement  de  la 
v6role  qu'il  faut,  toutes  choses  dgales  d'ailleurs,  mesurer  les 
progr&s  de  la  civilisation.  Bien  loin  d'y  avoir  pris  naissance, 
il  est  done  aujourd'hui  prouve  que  la  syphilis  est  pour 
PAm6rique  une  maladie  d'importation.'' 

From  the  facts  above  stated,  we  may,  in  my  opinion,  con- 
clude :  that  the  venereal  diseases  had  occurred  in  Europe^ 
andj  so  far  as  we  know,  also  in  various  parts  of  Asia,  from 
the  earliest  times;  that  syphilis  overran  a  large  part  of  Europe 
towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  in  epidemic'like  diffu* 
sion,  wJien  it  attracted  the  general  attention  of  the  profession 
for  the  first  time  and  was  first  recognised  hy  its  peculiar 
features;  that  after  the  extinction  of  that  epidemic,  which 
lasted  about  thirty  years,  the  disease  fell  again  to  its  former 
level ;  that  it  was  imported  from  Europe  to  other  parts  of  the 
ghbe  as  a  consequence  of  commerce  between  countries ;  but  thnt 
even  at  tJie  present  day  there  are  some  places,  remote  from  the 
general  stream  of  traffic,  which  it  has  not  reached  (as  we  have 
already  indicated  and  shall  show  at  greater  length  in  the 
sequel) . 

But  however  remarkable  that  epidemic  explosion  of 
syphilis  in  the  fifteenth  century  will  always  seem,  it  is  by 
no  means  an  isolated  occurrence  in  the  history  of  spreading 
sickness  in  general.  Even  in  the  after  history  of  syphilis 
itself,  wo  meet  with  a  series  of  epidemic  outbreaks^  as  we 
shall  see  presently,  which,  although  they  were  confined  to 
much  narrower  territories,  present  striking  analogies  with  that 
event ;  and  the  inquiry  into  the  circamstances  under  which 
these  developed,  and  not  unfrequently  attained  a  vitality  of 
many  years,  seems  to  offer  the  means  of  reaching  more 
accurate  conclusions  as  to  the  causes  which  were  at  work  to 
produce  that  great  pestilential  outburst  of  the  disease. 

>  Kceney,  'U.  S.  Army  Statist.  Report  from  1855-60,'  Washington,  i860,  241. 
'  'Arch,  de  m^.  nar.,'  1878,  Aag.,  150. 
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§  1 8.  Pbssent  Distribution  of  Syphilis. 

The  geographical  area  of  the  venereal  diseases  at  the  present 
day,  and  particularly  of  syphilis^  extends  over  the  greater 
part  of  the  habitable  globe.  In  the  prevalence  and  intensity 
of  the  disease^  however^  we  notice  considerable  differences  at 
various  points ;  differences  which  can  be  shown  to  depend  in 
a  definite  way  upon  certain  exterior  conditions^  above  all  upon 
the  degree  of  culture  and  civilisation^  and  upon  the  rational 
foresight  and  concern  of  the  population  in  things  medical. 
Thus  it  happens  that  where  these  hygienic  matters  are  either 
altogether  or  even  in  part  in  a  backward  state^  syphilis  is 
prevalent  in  its  worst  forms  and  has  more  or  less  the 
character  of  an  endemic  disease. 

On  European  soil,  the  amount  of  syphilis  is  very  nearly 
uniform  in  Gkrmany,  Denmark,  Austria,  Svdtzerland,  Fra/nce, 
Northern  and  Central  Italy,  Greece,  Spain  and  Portugal. 
But,  within  these  countries^  there  are  local  conditions^  such 
as  the  luxurious  life  of  great  cities^  the  great  development 
of  industry^  active  commercial  intercourse^  and  position  on 
the  seacoast^  which  make  the  differences  in  the  amount  of 
the  disease  not  inconsiderable  at  the  various  points.  In  more 
extensive  diffusion  syphilis  occurs  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  in 
Great  Britain  (to  judge  by  its  frequency  among  the  military), 
in  Southern  Italy,  in  Sicily  and  in  TurTcey?     It  reaches  its 

'  In  what  follows,  I  use  the  term  "  syphiliB  "  in  the  sense  of  the  unity  doctrine  : 
that  is  to  say,  I  include  therein  both  the  so-called  soft  chancres,  and  the  consti- 
tntiooal  syphilitic  disease.  Apart  from  the  fact  that,  in  nearly  all  the  data 
before  us  relating  to  the  diffusion  of  syphilis  in  various  parts  of  the  world,  we 
taJX  to  find  any  separation  between  those  two  forms  of  disease  (the  distinction 
drawn  being  rather  between  the  primary  and  the  secondary  syphilitic  affections)  I 
am  myself  of  opinion  that  the  dualist  standpoint  in  the  doctrine  of  syphilis  is 
fondamentally  wrong.  There  is  undoubted  evidence  of  the  development  of  con- 
stitntional  syphilis  out  of  so-called  soft  chancres  (see  KObnor, '  Klin.  Mittheil. 
aos  der  Dermatologie,'  Erlang.,  1864,  p.  70,  and  the  recent  highly  interesting 
paper  of  Bieger  on  cases  from  the  clinic  of  Prof.  v.  Kineckcr,  in  the  '  Viertel- 
jahrschr.  fur  Dermatologie,'  18S1,  viii,  189).  We  have  also  the  pathological 
curiosity  which  Professor  Bollet  has  bronght  to  light  in  his  "  chancre  mixte," 
and  the  doctrine  hitely  developed  hf  Tarnowikl  ('  YiArteljahrschr.  fiir  Dermato- 
logies' 1877,  >v*  9)  o^  ^®  "  psendo-iiidntiteA  •  '  ^  «qd  tfa«se  may  be  said  to 
be  bridges  which  the  doaliati  liaYt  1^^  ( In  order  to  rescue 
4iiemselves  from  the  diUimma  tha^  in. 

*  Boser,  <  Ueber  daigQ  Kim  Bigler,*Die 
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greatest  extent  in  many  parts  of  Russia,  such  as  the  Baltic 
Provinces,^  the  Ukraine,*  the  Grovemments  of  Viatka,*  Samara,*" 
and  Astrakhan,^  and  the  Kirghiz  Steppe,^  as  well  as  in 
Finland,'^  and  in  Boumania,  In  Montenegro,^  on  the  other 
hand,  syphilis  is  rarely  met  with ;  while  the  Faroe  Islands 
and  Iceland  enjoy  an  almost  perfect  immunity. 

An  approximate  measure  of  the  amount  of  the  disease  in 
the  several  countries  of  Europe  may  be  got  from  the  statistical 
returns  of  syphilis  among  the  soldiery. 

Table  of  Syphilis  in  the  various  European  Armies  per  looo  men. 


Country. 

Feriod. 

Great  Britain' 

1860—69 

_        »» 

1870—79 

Italy" 

1864—65 

>f 

1874-76 

Bavaria^^ 

1857—69 

France** 

1862—69 

>» 

"1872—73 

Holland'^ 

— 

Belgium*^ 

1858—60 

PortugaPs 

1861—67 

Austria" 

1869 

PniBBia*2 

1867 

Adminiom  per 
lUOU  men. 


236 
124 
120 

66 
116 
106 

85 
105 

100 
54 


Turkeiy  &c./  Wien,  1852,  ii,  123;  notice  taken  from  the  '  Gaz.  m6d.  d'Oricnt' 
in  '  Presse  m6d.  Beige/  1868,  155. 

1  BInhm,  '  Verancli  einer  Beschroibung  der  in  Roval  bcrrBchcnden  Krankb./ 
Marb.,  1790,  148;  Baer,  'Diss,  do  morbia  inter Estbonos  cndomicis/ Dorp.»  1814; 
Adefanann, '  Med.  Ztg.  Rnssl./  1844,  Nr.  43;  Attenbofer,  *  Med.  Topogr.  von  St. 
Petersburg/  Zuricb,  1817,  246. 

3  PodolinBki, '  Gaz.  m^.  de  Paris/  1881,  Nr.  36,  Feuill. 

'  Jonin, '  Med.  Ztg.  Bossl./  1849,  Nr.  45. 

*  Ucke, '  Bas  Klima  and  die  Krankbeiten  der  Stadt  Samara/  Berl.»  1863*  203.. 
^  Hirscb  and  Sommcrbrodt,  *  Mittbcilungon  iibcr  die  Pcst-Epidemie  n.  s,  w,/" 

Berh,  1880,  9. 
"  May  dell, '  Nonnnlla  topogr.  med.  Orenburg,  spect./  Dorpat,  1849. 
^  Hjelt,  'Norsk.  Mag./  1873,  iii,  675. 

*  Boolongno, '  M^m.  do  mud.  milit./  1868,  Dec,  486. 

*  *  Briidsb  Army  Report  for  tbe  Year  1879/  xii,  11. 

^  Sormani,  *  Geogr.  nosol.  dell'  Italia/  Roma,  1 881,  226. 

^^  Rotbmund,  'Bayr.  urzti.  IntellgzbU'  1872,  Nr.  23. 

^  Laveran, '  Traits  des  maUdics  .  .  .  des  armees,'  Paris,  1875,  446. 

i>  Granier,  'Lyon  medical,'  1880,  Nr.  18,  i. 

M  Yleminkx,  'Gaz.  m^.  de  Paris/  1862, 445. 
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The  wido  preyalence  of  syphilis  in  Southern  Italy  and 
Sicily^  in  contrast  to  the  Northern  and  Central  Provinces  of 
that  peninsula,^  had  been  remarked  by  earlier  observers^  and 
attention  has  lately  been  called  to  it  by  Colli'  and  Sormani.' 
From  the  statistics  given  by  the  latter^  relating  to  the  pre- 
valence of  syphilis  in  the  Italian  army  from  1874  to  1876, 
it  follows  that,  while  it  averaged  fifty-six  per  1000  among 
the  troops  in  the  northern  and  central  military  divisions, 
it  rose  to  eighty-eight  in  the  southern  division,  and  to  seventy- 
eight  in  Sicily.  The  earlier  accounts  by  Blaustein^  and  by 
Barasch^  of  the  enormous  diffusion  of  syphilis  in  Boumania, 
have  lately  been  confirmed  by  the  reports  of  Leconte*  and  of 
Champouillon,^  tho  latter  adding  that  a  large  part  of  the 
population,  both  old  and  young,  urban  and  rural,  are  the  sub- 
jects of  the  malady. 

The  Faroe  Islands  first  received  syphilis,  according  to 
Panum,®  by  importation,  in  1844;  i^  *'^®  ^^^  years  following, 
twenty  cases  came  under  observation,  but  in  later  reports 
nothing  more  is  said  of  it.  Into  Iceland  also,  as  Schleisner* 
tells  ns,  it  has  been  imported  twice  (1756  and  1824).  But 
the  disease  subsequently  died  out  entirely  ;  and  although 
Schleisner  gave  the  closest  attention  to  the  subject,  he  was 
not  able  to  find  a  single  case  of  primary  or  secondary 
syphilis  on  the  island,  notwithstanding  the  somewhat  active 
sea-traffic  maintained  with  it  by  means  of  Danish,  French 
and  Dutch  vessels.  These  observations  were  afterwards 
entirely  confirmed  by  Finsen.^® 

Among  the  regions  of  Asia  most  severely  affected  by 
syphilis,  India,  China  and  Japan y^^  having  been  the  earliest 

^  Janaen^  '  Briefe  uber  Italien  n.  b.  w.'  From  the  Dntch,  Diisseld,  1 793,  i, 
397;  Ziermann, '  Ueber  die  vorherrschenden  Krankh.  Sicilians,' Hannov.,  184; 
Charlon, '  Oaz.  mM.  de  Paris,'  1853,  Nr.  5. 

'  «11  Morgagni,'  1868,  800. 

*  L.  c,  104,  225. 

*  '  Allgem.  Ztg.  fur  Chimrg.,'  1842,  Nr.  49. 
»  •  Wien.  med.  Woch.,'  1855,  Nr.  49. 

*  *  Consider,  sur  la  pathdl.  dies  proTineet  da  Bas-Danabc/  Montp.,  1869. 
'  <M^m.  de  m4d.  milit./  186^  zli.  197. 

*  «BibL  for  Laager/  i847rL  -^ 

*  '  Island  nndersOgty  tor* ' 
>«  '  JagttagelMr»  Ae.,' " 

u  Gheral,  <  B«litlM  868  32 ;  New- 
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head-quarters  of  the  disease^  continue  to  hold  the  foremost 
place  down  to  the  present  time.  Next  to  them^  there  are 
very  intense  foci  of  syphilis  in  Lower  India,  especially  Cochin 
China  and  Laos,  where  the  disease  is  also  said  to  have  been 
prevalent  in  pdmsBval  times  -^  further^  in  Kamtschatha  and 
Siberia,  on  many  islands  of  the  East  Indies,  on  the  coast 
districts  and  along  the  great  caravan  roads  of  Arabia^  and 
Persia,^  on  the  littoral  of  Syria*  and  on  the  table-land  of 
Armenia^ 

The  authorities  are  unanimous  in  asserting  the  general 
diffusion  and  the  frequency  of  syphilis  in  India.^  An 
approximate  measure  of  the  amount  of  this  malady  is  fur- 
nished by  the  sick-rate  of  the  British  troops/  of  whom  there 
were  treated  annually  for  syphilis  (on  the  average  of  twenty 
years^  1860—79)^  no  per  1000  in  the  Presidency  of  Bengal^ 

ton,  'Brit.  Med.  Jonrn./  1869,  June,  531 ;  Schmid,  'Kew  York  Med.  Record/ 
1869,  Sept.,  314;  Potocnik, '  Arch,  de  med.  nav./  1875,  0<^^*>  '37  i  Manget,  ib., 
18771  May,  373;  Godet,  '  £tude  sur  Thygi^no  au  Japon,'  Par.,  1880,46.  In 
Japan,  syphilis  has  hecn  known  from  time  immemorial  by  the  name  of  "  the 
ilrc  of  lewdness." 

1  Bichand,  *  Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1864,  April,  348  ;.Bcanfils,  ib.,  1882,  April* 
380 ;  Thil, '  Bemarques  sar  Ics  princip.  malad.  a  la  Cochinchinc,'  Par.,  1866,  54. 

'  Pmncr,  'Krankh.  dcs  Orients,'  179;  Palgravc,  'Narrative  of  a  year's 
journey  through  Central  and  Eastern  Arabia,'  Lond.,  1865. 

*  Moore, '  Assoc.  Med.  Joum.,'  1856,  Nov.,  996. 

^  Post, 'New  York  Med.  Record,'  1869,  June,  149;  Barret, ' Arch,  de  mM. 

nav.,'  1878,  August,  88.    According  to  Bobertson  (*  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonm./ 

1843,  April,  p.  347)  it  would  not  appear  to  have  existed  in  the  mountainoos  parts 

of  the  country  until  recent  times  when  it  was  introduced  by  the  troops  of  Ibrahim 

Pacha. 

'  Wagner, '  Beise  nach  dem  Arrant,'  Stuttg.,  1848. 

*  Macpherson  ('Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,'  1841,  June,  546)  and  Voigt  ('Bibl.  for 
Laeger,'  1834*  April,  358),  for  Lower  Bengal ;  Curran  ('  Dubl.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,' 
1 87 1,  Aug.,  loi),  for  the  southern  slope  of  the  Himalaya;  Leslie  ('Transact,  of 
the  Calcutta  Med.  Soc.,'  1833,  vi,  63)  and  McCosh  (*  India  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc^' 
1835,  "» 43)'  for  Assam  ;  Shortt  ('  Madras  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1866,  April* 
363),  for  the  District  of  Madras;  Huillet  ('  Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1868,  F^vr.,  87) 
and  Aubocuf  ('  Contributions  k  I'^tude  do  I'hyg.  et  des  maladies  dans  Tlnde,'  Par.» 
1883,  7  3),  for  Pondicherry;  Shanks  ('Madras  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1839,  ^» 
1,  348,  30,  1841,  iii,  13,  31),  for  Bellary,  Secunderabad,  and  various  other  places 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras;  McGrigor  (ib.,  1843,  iv,  159),  for  Bangalore;  Day 
(ib.,  1 86 1,  April,  336),  for  Cochin;  McKay  (ib.,  1861,  July,  39),  for  the  Nilgherry 
Hills;  Kinnis  ('Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,'  1851,  April,  303),  for  Balgaum, 
Poena,  and  other  places  in  the  Presidency  of  Bombay ;  Gibson  ('  Transact,  of  the 
Bombay  Med.  Soc.,'  iii,  68),  for  Gujerat. 

7  Estimated  according  to  the  '  British  Army  Beports.' 
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1 17  in  that  of  Madras^  and  104  in  that  of  Bombay.  In  Ceyloji, 
the  proportion  is  eighty-iBOven  per  1000.  Agreeing  herewith 
are  the  reports  of  French^  surgeons  as  to  the  frequent  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  in  Cochin  China;  in  the  hospital  of 
Saigon^  as  Harmand'  tells  us^  there  are  always  some  seventy 
or  eighty  venereal  cases  to  be  found  among  the  300  patients. 
Moreover,  according  to  Thorel,^  syphilis  is  carried  far  into  the 
interior  of  Laos  by  Chinese  and  Burmese  caravans,  and  the 
only  persons  who  escape  it  are  the  Anamese  living  in  isolated 
settlements  in  the  forests  or  in  mountainous  regions  difficult 
of  access.  In  Kamtschatka,  syphilis  is  truly  endemic/  espe- 
cially among  the  Koriaks  and  Tchoukchi;  among  the  300 
persons  forming  the  population  of  Petropaulovski,  Maurin* 
counted  no  fewer  than  thirty  cases  of  inveterate  syphilis. 
Referring  to  the  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  China,  Morache* 
says :  "  S'il  6tait  besoin  encore  de  demontrer  I'antiquito  de 
la  v6role,  de  repousser  une  fois  de  plus  la  doctrine  un  pen 
orgueiUeuse  de  Torigine  americaine,  on  pourrait  on  trouver 
des  preuves  dans  son  existence  parmi  les  populations  du  nord 
de  la  Chine  et  surtout  an  milieu  des  tribus  nomades  de  la 
Mongolio:  la  syphilis  r6gne  dans  toute  I'^tendue  de  la  Chine." 

These  statements* are  confirmed  by  the  accounts  of  the 
prevalence  of  syphilis  in  Chinese  ports/  as  well  as  by  the 
information  of  Dudgeon*  for  Pekin  and  of  Watson^  for  Fung 
Thian  (Southern  Manchooria). 

The  range  and  frequency  of  syphilis  in  the  Islands  of  the 
Malay  Archipelago,  as  well  as  in  Australia  and  in  the  Islands 

^  Bichaady  Thil,  11.  cc. ;  Girard  la  Barcerie, '  Consider,  med.  sor  la  Cochinchinc/ 
MontpelLy  1868,  46;  Gimelle, '  Union  m6d,,'  1869,  Nr.*  23  ;  SourrouIUe, '  TroU 
am  en  Cochinchine/  Par.,  1874,  17. 

'  '  Aper^  pathol.  8ur  la  Cocbinchine/  Venaill.,  1874,  47. 

'  'Notes  m^calet, &c./  Par.,  1870. 

^  Bogorodsky, '  Med.  Zeitnng  Bassl.,'  1854,  10. 

*  'Arch,  de  m^  nar.,'  1877,  aoiit,  90. 

*  '  AnnaL  d'hjg^'  1870,  xxxiii,  25. 

7  Wilson, '  Med.  Notes  on  China/  Lend.,  1846,  26 ;  Rochefort, '  Arcb.  de  med. 
naT.,'  1873,  April,  281 ;  Kerr, '  Edinb.  Med.  Jonm.,'  1863,  Aug.,  189;  Arniand* 
'Oaz.med.de  Paris,'  1861,  262,  Feoill.  from  Canton;  Ref.  in '  Arcb.  gen.  de 
mM^'  1866,  Sept.,  166,  for  Amoy ;  Cbeval,  1.  c,  79,  and  Henderson, '  Edinb.  Med. 
Jonm.,*  1876,  Nov.,  405,  for  Sbangbai;  Bose,  'Pacific  Mad.  J'*-***  '  *^2,  Oct.» 
€or  Foo-chow. 

>  'Med.  nmes  and  Gaz.,'  L c 

9  '  Bdinb.  Med.  Joam./  1869,  Not.,  442. 
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of  the  Pacific,  can  be  shown  to  depend  upon  the  more  or  less 
active  traffic  with  other  conntries^  and  upon  the  efficiency 
of  the  police  surveillance  of  prostitution  in  the  Dutch  and 
British  possessions ;  so  that  a  comparison  of  the  amount  of 
the  sickness  at  the  various  points  of  this  region  brings  out 
very  considerable  differences.  In  the  Malay  Archipelago  it 
is  most  severe  on  the  large  and  much  frequented  islands 
of  Java^  Sumatra^  and  the  like ;  its  widest  diffusion  is 
along  the  coasts^^  although  here  again  there  has  been  au 
importation  of  it  into  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  interior 
and  a  wide  extension  of  its  arca.^  Of  the  smaller  island 
groups^  those  affected  by  the  disease  most  are  said  to  be  the 
Biouw-Lingga  Archipelago/  and  the  Andaman  Islands^  which 
have  been  used  by  the  English  (since  the  Sepoy  Mutiny  of 
1858)  as  a  convict  settlement.  In  the  Moluccas^^  where 
syphilis  down  to  1840  was  no  less  widely  prevalent  than  it 
was  malignant^  the  state  of  matter  is  now  materially  better, 
thanks  to  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  keep 
prostitution  under  control;  this  applies  more  particularly  to 
Amboina^^  and  less  so  to  Ternate.^  The  islands  that  suffer 
least  are  the  small  and  isolated  ones,  almost  out  of  the  courso 
of  general  traffic,  such  as  the  Nicobars/  Banka,®  Billiton,^®  the 
Banda^^  group  and  Timor.^" 

Syphilis  is  said  to  havo  been  imported  into  Polynesia, 
particularly  the  Hawaiian  or  Sandwich  Islands  and  Tahiti 
(Society  Islands),  by  the  crews  of  Captain  Cook's  ships  and 
to  have  committed  frightful  ravages.  As  regards  the 
Hawaiian  group,  it  had  been  already  stated  by  Lockwood^* 

1  Ilcymann, '  Krankheiten  in  don  Tropoaltindcrn/  Wiirzb.,  1855,  187. 
'  V.  Loeut,  *  Arch,  de  ined.  nav./  1867,  Oct.,  246,  1874,  Nov.,  273. 
'  Overbcek  do  Meijer,  *Ncderl.  Tijdschr.  voor  Genccak.,'  1859,  *"»  347  5  ^» 
Lecnt,  1.  c,  1873,  June,  412. 

*  Brandor,  'Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,'  1880,  Nov.,  394. 

'  Lesson,  '  Voyage  m^-d.  autour  du  monde,'  Paris,  1829,  100. 
^  V.  Leent,  1.  c,  1869,  Sept.,  178. 
7  lb.,  1870,  March,  177. 

^  Stecn-Uillo,  '  Rebe  dor  Corvette  OaTatca  um  die  Welt.*     From  tbc  DanlsH, 
Leipz.,  1852,  i,  244. 

•  V.  Lecnt,  1.  c,  1873,  Feb.,  103. 
w  lb.,  86. 

*^  lb.,  1870,  Jan.,  14. 
"  lb.,  1870,  Sept.,  15. 
.  *-  *  Anicr.  Jonm.  of  Med.  So.,'  1846,  Jan.,  91 . 
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and  Gulick^  that  the  disease  has  become  a  good  deal  rarer 
of  late^  being  confined  mostly  to  the  shipping  places ;  and 
although  the  most  recent  authorities^  complain  of  its  great 
frequency  in  Tahiti^  yet  we  should  take  their  statements^  as 
Brunet'  does  for  the  whole  of  Polynesia,  as  applying  less  to 
the  natives  than  to  the  foreigners  who  come  under  hospital 
treatment.  In  other  island-groups  such  as  Fiji,*  Tonga,*^ 
and  Samoa,'  the  disease  is  rare,  or  moderately  diffused  )f  and 
the  same  applies  to  ISew  Caledonia  where  there  had  been  no 
syphilis  until  the  arrival  of  Europeans.^  It  applies  also  to 
the  Australian  Continent  and  Tasmania  ;  during  the  years 
1 82 1 — 1 83 1  it  happened  to  Scott*  to  see  only  six  cases  of 
syphilis  (imported)  at  Hobart  Town,  and  it  would  appear 
from  later  information^^  that  the  disease  occurs  there  only  to 
a  moderate  extent.  In  New  Zealand,  where  syphilis  is 
said  to  have  been  imported  also  by  Cook's  men  (according 
to  another  account^^  not  until  the  beginning  of  this  century) 
and  to  have  become  widely  diffused,^^  it  now  exists  within 
moderate  limits.^^ 

The  position  of  syphilis  on  the  continent  of  Africa  and  in 
the  islands  adjoining  it  claims  a  peculiar  share  of  interest  in 
oar  inquiry.  The  disease  has  its  chief  distribution-area  on 
the  coast  territories,  to  many  of  which  it  can  be  shown  to 
have  been  imported  from  Europe ;  in  the  more  inland  districts 

^  'New  York  Jonrn.  of  Med./  1855,  March. 

*  Yaayray, '  Arch,  de  mdd.  nav./  1865,  Dec,  527;  Chassaniol  et  Goyot,  ib., 
1878,  Jan.,  71 ;  Hercouct, '  £tude  sur  les  maladies  des  Europ^ns  aux  ilea  Tahiti/ 
Par.,  1880,  74. 

*  *La  race  Polyn^iennc,  &c.,*  Paris,  1876,  37. 

^  Messer, '  Arch,  de  m^.  nav./  1876,  Nov.i  321. 
^  Wilkes, '  Narrative  of  a  Voyage,  &c./  iii,  32. 

*  lb. 

^  The  statements  made  by  several  observers,  that  syphilis  is  common  in  these 
and  other  bland-groups  of  Polynesia,  have  their  origin  in  a  confounding  of  the 
disease  with  chronic  exanthems  (the  so-called  Tonga-discase). 

"  De  Rochas,  'Topogr.  mod.  de  la  Nonvellc-Caledonic/  Par.,  i860,  21 ;  Cbar- 
lopin,  'Notes  rec.  en  Caledonie,  &c./  Montpell.,  1868,  22. 

*  'Transact,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  Soc./  1835,  i"»  -^PP-  *"• 

*•  Dempster,  'Calcutta  Med.  Transact./  1835,  ^">  359  *  H»^'>  *  Transact,  of  the 
Epidemiol.  Soc./  1865,  ii,  84. 

*>  'Revue  des  Deux-Mondes/  1879,  793. 

}^  Power,  '  Sketches  in  New  Zealand/  Lond.,  1849,  '4^ »  Thomsoiiy '  Brit,  and 
For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1854,  Oct. 

u  Toke,  'Edinb.  Med.  Jonrn./  1863,  Sept,  227. 
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it  is  met  with  to  a  less  extent^  aad  in  some  places  it  is  a 
modem  or  oven  quite  recent  intruder ;  while  Central  Africa^ 
if  not  altogether  free  from  it,  is  subject  to  syphilis  only  to  a 
-comparatively  slight  degree.  These  differences  in  the  amount 
of  the  sickness  are  explained,  as  we  shall  see,  not  merely  by 
the  fact  of  no  importation  having  taken  place  hitherto  into 
certain  parts  of  the  continent,  but  also  by  other  circum- 
stances, which  do  not  appear,  however,  to  consist  in  the 
ethnological  characters  of  the  various  nations. 

One  of  the  worst  regions  of  syphilis  in  Africa  is  met  with 
on  the  East  Coast,  and  in  the  East  African  Islands  of  Mauri- 
tius^ and  Reunion,^  but  particularly  in  Madagascar,  Mozam- 
bique and  Zanzibar,  whore  the  number  of  the  syphilitic  is 
estimated  at  five-sixths  of  the  whole  native  population,^  and 
from  whence  the  disease  has  penetrated  into  the  interior  as 
far  as  the  shores  of  Lake  Tanganyika.^  Of  the  enormous 
diffusion  of  syphilis  in  Madagascar,  not  only  on  the  coast 
hut  also  in  many  mountainous  localities,^  wo  have  detailed 
information  from  Davidson*  and  Borchgrevink.^ 

"  Syphilis/'  says  the  latter,  "  har  paa  en  forfacrdelig  Maade  gjcnnem- 
tracngt  dct  hclc  Folk.  Fru  Hofet  og  til  den  usleste  Hytte  findes 
Syfilis,  og  det  ikke  sparsomt,  men  njeligt.  Der  vil  neppe  findes  nogen 
Pamilie,  hoor  der  ikke  er  sorgelige  Spor  af  dens  Yirksomhed.  Henved 
Halvparten  af  de  under  Behandling  konmc  Syge  ere  i  en  ellcr  anden 
Form  Syfilispatienter." 

In  Madagascar,  as  weU  as  on  the  adjoining  islands  of 
St.  Marie  and  Mayotte,  to  which  the  disease  is  said  to  have 
been  imported  first  in  1854,®  a  remarkable  phenomenon, 
vouched  for  by  Borius'  and  Dauvin,^^  has  to  be  noted  :  viz. 
that  the  disease  among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  is  almost 
exclusively  confined    to  the  Uovas,  who  aro  the   dominant 

^  From  tho  '  British  Army  Med.  lleports/  1859-66,  it  appears  that  the  metn 
-annual  admissious  for  syphilis  amounted  to  122  cases  per  1000  troops. 
^  Lesson, '  Voyage/  144;  Collas,  *  Arch,  do  m^.  uav./  1866,  Nov.,  405. 
*  Lostalot-Buchouc,  *  Zanzibar/  Par.,  1876,  51. 
^  Dcstricux, '  Annul,  dc  la  Soc.  de  m6d.  de  Gand.,  1880,  78. 
^  Vinson,  '  Oar.,  hebd.  de  med./  1866,  Nr.  49,  Feuill. 
«  *Edin.  Med.  Jouru./  1863,  March,  831. 
7  'Norsk  Mag.  for  Laegvideusk./  1872,  iii,  Ser.  ii,  242. 

^  Daullo,  'Obscrv.  mM.  dans  Tetablissement  iran9.  de  Madagascar/  Par.,  1857. 
'  *  Arch,  de  med.  nav./  1870,  Aug.,  109. 
^^  *  Sur  la  syphilis  k  Reunion,  &c./  Montpell.,  1873,  9. 
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class  of  the  population^  and  closely  allied  to  the  Malay  race, 
nfhile  the  Malagasys,  who  have  the  characters  of  the  negro  race 
in  a  marked  degree^  enjoy  an  almost  complete  immunity. 

With  reference  to  the  occurrence  of  syphilis  on  the  island  of  St.. 
Mari^,  inhabited  by  the  latter  race,  Borins  observes :  "  Malgrc  lu  pros- 
titation  habitnelle  et  g^n^rale  des'femmes,  les  accidents  sjphilitiqnes 
primitifs  s^obseryent  fort  rarement,  les  antres  affections  yencriennes- 
poraiBsent  pen  frcqnentes.**  And  Danvin  speaks  still  more  decidedly 
as  follows :  "  Les  indigenes  de  Sainte-Marie  malgr6  leurs  rapports  con- 
tinnels  ayec  les  Strangers,  tant  Earop6ens  qne  Creoles  des  lies  yoisines, 
Manrice  et  Bennion,  ou  la  syphilis  est  tr^  r^pandne,  ne  pr^sentent 
qne  tr^  ezoeptionellement  les  traces  de  Tinfection  ....  Cette 
espece  d'immnnit^  me  frappa  d'autant  plus,  qn'a  nne  liene  ^  peine  de> 
Sainte-Marie,  s^par^e  par  nn  chenal  ^troit  et  facilement  navigable,  la 
grande  lie  malgache  [Madagascar]  est  rayag6  par  la  syphilis.  Mais  la 
encore  la  race  noire  est  &  peine  atteinte,  tandis  qne  la  caste  de  Hoyas, 
d'origine  malaise,  semble  Ini  offrir  nn  th^4tre  tout  prepare,  ou  elle 
ddronte  les  diverses  phases  de  son  action." 

Among  the  European  settlers  in  the  coast-regions  of  Gape 
Colony y  syphilis  is  found  to  a  considerable  extent ;  and  here^ 
again  we  observe  the  protective  influence  of  certain  circum- 
stances of  nationality  against  the  development  of  the  disease. 
Among  the  Hottentots  syphilis  is  comparatively  rare,^  and  it  * 
is  still  rarer  with  the  Bechuana  tribes  farther  towards  the  inte- 
rior^ notwithstanding  that  the  disease  has  often  been  imported 
among  them  by  the  colonists  -^  while  we  learn  from  Living- 
stone that  the  negro  races  of  unmixed  blood,  whose  seats  are 
in  the  central  regions  of  Southern  Africa  towards  the  Kala- 
hari Desert,  are  absolutely  exempt  from  syphilis. 

"A  certain  loathsome  disease,"  he  says,'  "which  decimates  the 
Korth-American  Indians  and  threatens  extirpation  to  the  South  Sea 
islanders,  dies  oat  in  the  interior  of  Africa  without  the  aid  of  medicine. 
And  the  Bangwakatse,  who  brought  it  from  the  west  coast,  lost  it 
when  they  came  into  their  own  land  south-west  of  Kolobeng.  It  seems 
incapable  of  permanence  in  any  form  in  persons  of  pure  African  blood, 
anywhere  in  the  centre  of  the  country.  In  persons  of  mixed  blood  it  is 
otherwise ;  and  the  yirulence  of  the  secondary  symptoms  seems  to  be 
in  all  the  cases  that  came  to  my  care  in  exact  proportion  to  the  greater 
or  less  amount  of  European  blood  in  the  patient.  Among  the  Coronnas 
and  Griqnas  of  mixed  breed  it  produces  the  samerayages  as  in  Europe; 

1  Scberzer, '  Zietscbr.  der  Wien.  Acntf '  h.,  630. 

'  Fritsch,  <  Arch,  f&r  Anat.  nod  F 
>  *  TrayeU/  Lond.^  1857,  p.  ia8 
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among  half-blood  Fortagnese  it  is  equally  frightfal  in  its  inroads  on 
the  system;  but  in  the  pure  Negi'o  of  the  central  parts  it  is  quite 
incapable  of  permanence." 

In  Abyssinia,  where  the  disease  is  said  to  have  been 
imported  by  the  Portuguese  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  century, 
it  is  now  so  universally  prevalent  through  almost  the  whole 
of  the  country  (but  in  the  northern  highlands  and  in  the 
kingdom  of  Schoa,  it  is  said,  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century)  that  the  number  of  those  afEected  is  estimated 
at  nine-tenths  of  the  population.^  At  the  date  of  Rigler's 
information  (1852),  it  would  appear  not  to  have  penetrated 
into  the  country  of  the  Gallas.  There  is  but  one  opinion 
among  the  authorities  as  to  the  enormous  diffusion  of  syphilis 
in  Egyp^  and  Nubia  i^  and  the  malady  is  prevalent  to  an 
^qual  extent,  or  in  true  endemic  proportions,  throughout  the 
whole  littoral  of  Northern  and  Western  Africa — in  l^unis, 
Algiers,  Morocco, "^  Sencgambia  and  the  Guinea  Coast, 

As  to  Tunis,  Ferrini^  says :  "  Syphilis  in  this  country  is 
the  most  widely  spread  of  all  contagious  maladies,  the  most 
serious  and  the  most  terrible ;"  and  in  like  manner  Bebatel 
and  Tirant*  say  of  it  there  :  "  It  reigns  as  sovereign  in  this 
<50untry ;  those  who  do  not  have  it  are  the  rarest  exceptions." 
Algiers  forms  one  of  the  most  frightful  seats  of  syphilis, 
particularly,  as  Fumari^  tells  us,  since  the  French  occupa- 
tion;® it  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Sahara/  and  reaches  the 
maximum  of  intensity  in  the  districts  of  Kabylia.^^     Some 

*  Aubert-Roclie,  ^Aniial  d'hyg./  xxx,  5;  Rigler,  123;  Courbon,  *Ob«erv. 
topogr.,  &c.,'  Paris,  1861,  35  ;  Blanc»  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz./  1868,  Jan.,  82,  and 
*  Gaz.  hebd./  1874,  350,  Feuill. 

*  Pniner,  179;  Griesinger,  *Arcli.  fiir  plij's.  Hcilkdc,*  1853,  xii,  517  ;  ADelli, 
'  Annal.  univ.  di  Med.,'  1871,  Sept.;  Vauvray,  *  Arcli.  de  m^d.  nav.,'  1873,  Sept., 
161 ;  Nicoll,  'Annal.  d'hyg.,'  1878,  Sept.,  210. 

'  Veit,  •  Wfirtt.  med.  Corrspdzbl.,'  1839,  ix,  107. 

*  Ref.  in  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1877,  July,  96;  D^rugis,  'Voyage  dans 
rint^rieor  du  Maroc,'  Paris,  1878,  94. 

^  '  Saggio,  &c.,'  Milano,  i860,  118. 

*  'Lyon  medical,'  1874,  Nr.  13,  ii,  249. 

7  'Voyage  m^.  dans  TAfriquc  septentrionalc,'  Paris,  1845. 

8  See  Bertherand, '  M^.  et  hyg.  des  Arabcs,'  Paris,  1855  ;  Armand,  *  Med,  at 
hyg.  des  pays  chauds,  &c.,*  Paris,  1853,  415;  Daga,  *  Arch.  gen.  de  mdd.,*  1864, 
Sept. ;  Bertrand,  '  M^m.  de  mod.  milit./  1867,  Mars,  199 ;  Soyard, '  Consider,  rar 
quelques-unes  des  affections  ...  en  Algerie,'  Montp.,  1868,  44. 

'  Creissely  'M^m.  de  med.  milit.,'  1873,  Juill.,  337. 

^^  With  reference  to  the  disease  known  there  under  the  name  of  '*  l^pre  kahjlf/' 
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evidence  of  the  frequency  of  syphilis  among  the  Europeans 
in  Sencgamhia  is  furnished  by  the  statistics  of  sickness  in 
the  French  hospitals  at  St.  Louis  and  Gror6e ;  from  the  obser- 
vations of  twenty  years  (1853 — 1872)  the  mean  annual 
admissions  for  venereal  disease  were  121  per  1000  men.^ 
Among  the  natives,  the  disease  is  still  more  prevalent,  being 
described  by  H6bert,'  from  observation  of  it  in  Dagana,  as 
the  '^  veritable  scourge  of  the  country/'  According  to 
Berger's*  facts,  there  occurred  from  ist  January,  1862,  to 
31st  July,  1865,  in  a  battalion  of  Senegalese  troops  812 
strong,  585  cases  of  venereal  disease,  mostly  syphilis,  giving 
a  mean  annual  sick-rate  of  206  per  1000.  As  to  the  Ouinea 
Goastj  it  is  stated  in  an  old  account  by  Daniell^  (for  the 
Benin  and  Biafra  Coasts)  that  "  syphilis  is  perhaps  the  most 
frequent  and  fatal  of  those  maladies  to  which  the  male 
inhabitants  are  liable,  and  predominates  more  among  them 
than  among  the  females  ;*'  and  more  recent  observers  write 
to  the  same  effect  of  the  enormous  amount  of  the  disease  on 
the  Gold  Coast'  and  the  Cameroon  Coast/  The  statement 
of  Bailey  is  worthy  of  note,  that  in  the  Graboon  country 
syphilis  is  more  rarely  met  with  the  farther  one  travels  from 
the  coast  into  the  interior.  Lastly,  that  syphilis  is  no  stranger 
to  the  Soudan  follows  from  the  statements  of  Pruner  as  to 
the  importation  of  the  disease  into  Kordofan  by  Turkish 
troops,  as  well  as  from  the  accounts  of  its  occurrence  in  Darfur,^ 

■ee  Amoald',  ib.,  i862>  viii;  Bazille,  *Gaz.  m^.  de  TAlgerie/  1868,  40 ;  Challan, 
ib.,  117;  Clandot,  'M^m.  de  m6d.  milit/  1877,  May,  271. 
'  B^ranger-F^rand, '  TnM6  des  malad.  desEarop^ns  an  S^n^gal/  Paris,  1878, 

>'»  254- 

*  '  Une  ann^  med.  k  Dagana/  Paris,  1880,  40.  See  also  Bonus,  '  Consider. 
m^.  snr  le  poste  de  Dagana,'  Montpell.,  1864 ;  Chassaniol,  'Arch,  de  m6d.  nav.,' 
1865,  Maj,  518;  Tbaly,  ib.,  1867,  Sept.,  185;  Oauthier,  'Des  enddmies  an 
Bengal.'  Pans,  1865,  18. 

*  'Consider,  byg.  sur  le  batiuUon  de  Tirailleurs  S^negalais,  1862-65,' Mont- 
peU.,  1868,  59. 

*  *  Sketches  of  tbe  med.  topogr.  of  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,'  Lond.,  1849,  43>  9^> 
114, 138- 

*  Clarke, '  Transact,  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc.,'  i860,  i,  112;  Moriarty, '  Med. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1866,  Dec,  665 ;  Michel, '  Notes  m6d,  rec.  a  la  C6te<d'or,'  Paris, 

1873- 

*  OrifTon  dn  BeOay,  <  Ardi*  da  r*^  '%Sa.  Jan.,  77 ;  Abelin,  <  £tude  m6d. 
ivr  le  Gabon/  Ftaia,  i87S..9i  is^  tS8o»  39. 

'  Ebn-Omar-el-Jiiiiiff » ^ 

LI4      . 
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and  from  tlie  information  of  Quintius^^  according  to 
whom  it  has  been  imported  quite  recently  from  the  West 
Coast  into  Segu-Sicorro  (in  13°  32  N.,  8°  26  W.).  It  is 
impossible^  in  the  absence  of  farther  reliable  data^  to  say 
how  far  syphilis  extends  through  the  Soudan  generally. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  syphilis  appeared  first,  as  we 
have  already  remarked,  in  the  sixteenth  century,  in  conse- 
quence of  importation  from  Europe ;  its  diffusion  there  has 
followed  the  track  of  immigration  and  colonisation  from  east 
to  west,  so  that,  as  JuUion  aptly  says,^  the  development  of 
syphilis  in  America  affords  a  measure,  ceteris  paribus,  of  the 
progress  of  civilisation  in  the  several  parts  of  that  continent. 
To  some  regions,  which  had  remained  a  long  time  remote  from 
traffic,  the  disease  has  penetrated  only  in  quite  recent  times  ; 
while  still  others  continue  exempt  to  the  present  day. 

In  the  extreme  northern  parts  of  North  America,  wo  come 
first  to  two  regions  which,  like  Iceland,  enjoy  an  almost 
absolute  immunity.  One  of  these  is  Oreenland,  where,  in 
spite  of  prostitution  flourishing  to  the  utmost,  and  tho  busy 
traffic  with  Danish  trading  ships  and  British  and  American 
whalers,  tho  disease  is  altogether  unknown.*  The  other  is 
the  island  of  Miquelon  (in  Fortune  Bay,  Newfoundland), 
where  syphilis  was  introduced  by  the  first  immigrants,  but 
took  no  permanent  hold.*  In  striking  contrast  hereto,  is 
the  great  diffusion  of  tho  disease  in  the  north-west  of  the 
continent,  in  Alaska,^  BHtish  Columbia?  and  Vancouver's 
Island^  where  the  native  population  are  frightfully  afflicted 
with  the  malady.  Among  the  Eskimos  inhabiting  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  syphilis  is  said  to  have  become  considerably 
loss  common  of  late ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  Vancouver's 
Island,  to  have  become  more  general  and  very  malignant  in 
consequence  of  the  complete  neglect  of  sanitary  police  regfu- 
lations.     In  Canada,  where  syphilis  was  imported  from  tho 

^  '  Kxtrait  d'an  voyage  dans  le  Sondan/  Pari*,  1869,  39. 
«  'Arch,  do  mh\.  nav./  1878,  AoAt,  p.  150. 

3  Lange»  *Bcinaerkn.  om  Gronlands  Sygdomsforhold/  EjObciili.,  1864,  50. 
-*  Gras,  *  Quolqnes  mots  sur  Miquelon/  Montpell.,  1867,  39. 
^  Bluschkc, '  Topogr.  mod.  portus  Novi-Arcbangelcensis/  Petropoli.  18421  (6 1 
Ref.  in  *  Arch,  de  mdd.  nav./  i864>  Dec,  475. 
'  Simpson, '  Narrative  of  a  Joamey  ronnd  the  World/ 
7  Manrin,  'Arch,  de  xn^d.  nay./  1877,  Aug.,  93. 
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8oath  afc  the  beginning  of  last  centory,  afterwards  spreading 
destmctively  among  the  Indians^^  and  persisting  down  to  the 
present  in  the  form  of  severe  endemics  at  varions  places 
C'Maladie  de  la  Bay  de  St.  Paul/'  and  the  "Ottawa 
disease  *'),  it  is  now  as  prevalent  as  in  the  civilised  states  of 
Europe ;  and  the  same  is  tme  of  the  United  States,  where 
syphilis  extends  equally  to  the  remnants  of  the  Indian  popu- 
lation wherever  these  have  come  into  close  communication 
with  the  European  settlers. 

Hunter,'  who  was  in  his  youth  carried  off  by  a  tribe  of  Indians  living 
in  the  west,  and  who  spent  several  years  among  them,  says:  *'The 
venereal  disease  was  entirely  unknown  among  them  [the  Indian  tribes] 
until  they  contracted  it  from  the  whites.  .  .  .  Those  who  go  among 
the  populous  white  settlements  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi,  where 
the  disease  prevails  in  its  most  inveterate  forms  among  the  traders  and 
boatmen  who  navigate  the  river  to  New  Orleans,  frequently  return  to 
their  fiEonilies  and  tribes  infected  with  it." 

In  California^  it  has  become  very  common  since  the 
opening  of  the  gold-fields,  and  it  makes  frightful  havoc  also 
among  the  Indians';  it  was  introduced  by  the  Spaniards 
from  Mexico^  but  it  remained  confined  to  the  Indians  of  the 
south,  the  tribes  living  to  the  northward,  whom  the  Mexicans 
did  not  reach^  continuing  down  to  the  present  day  to  enjoy 
an  exemption  from  the  disease.^  The  state  of  matters  is  found 
to  be  the  same  among  the  Indian  tribes  occupying  the 
Colorado  plains,  and  the  banks  of  the  Missouri  and  the  Bed 
River ;  only  those  of  them  who  have  come  in  contact  with 
Europeans  or  Mexicans  suffer  from  syphilis.^  In  Texas  also 
the  records  show  that,  at  the  time  when  the  territory  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  United  States,  syphilis  was  found 
only  among  those  Indian  tribes  who  had  trafficked  with  the 
Mexicans.' 

Mexico,  ihen,  would  appear  to  be  the  focus  whence  the 

'  Swedianer,  'Pract.  Observ.  oa  Venereal  Complaints/  Edinb.,  1788,  172; 
StnttODy '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1849,  April,  276. 
'  '  Amer.  Med.  Recorder,'  1822,  July,  412. 

*  FnaUmt  'CalifomieD/  Qdtting.,  1857,  56;  Lantoin,  *  Arch,  de  mM.  nav./ 
4SJ29  man,  179. 

«  Kmoftj»  in  'U.  8.  Amv  SUtUt  Report,'  1855-60,  Washington,  i860,  241. 

*  Wiriftnm'*! '  1  v.  Reporter/  1879,  P®^*>  1^0. 

*  g— OBj  )  viV  X839.54,  Philadelphia,  1856,  377 ; 
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infection  of  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  adjoining  parts  of 
North  America  had  chiefly  proceeded ;  and  that  country, 
in  fact^  takes  a  foremost  place  among  the  most  intense  centres 
of  syphilis  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  The  disease  is 
prevalent  there  not  only  to  an  unusual  extent,  but  also  of  a 
peculiar  malignancy;  whereof  the  surgeons  of  the  French 
army  had  abundant  opportunities  of  assuring  themselves, 
during  the  occupation  of  the  country  by  French  troops.^ 
Syphilis  is  widely  spread,  also,  in  Central  America — 
Nicaragua,^  Oosta  Rica^  (hiatemala^  and  San  Salvador^ — 
where  it  is  again  those  Indian  tribes  that  have  kept  out 
of  contact  with  the  immigrant  population  which  remain 
free  from  it.  It  is  widely  spread  in  some  of  the  Antilles, 
such  as  Hayti'  and  Barbadoes  ;^  while  in  the  larger  number 
of  them  (Jamaica,  St.  Bartholomew,^  Martinique*  and  others) 
it  occurs  only  to  a  moderate  extent.  It  is  in  South  America 
that  the  disease  reaches  the  maximum  of  difEusion  and  of 
intensity ;  and  here  too,  the  Indian  population  have  kept  free 
from  it  (some  of  them  being  still  exempt)  only  for  so  long 
and  in  so  far  as  they  have  had  no  intercourse  with  the 
immigrants  from  Europe.^° 

Of  the  frightful  extent  to  which  syphilis  prevails  in  Brazil 
there  are  reports  and  complaints  of  the  samo  tenour  from  all 
parts  of  that  great  territory .^^     Thus,  from  Bahia  we  learn  :^ 

^  NcwtoD,  'Med.  topog^.  of  the  City  of  Mexico/  New  York,  1848;  Porter^ 
'  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1853,  Jan.,  40;  Jourdanet, '  Lo  Mexiqne,  &C.,'  Pur.., 
1864,  412;  DouiU^,  'MontpcUier  medical/  1872,  aodt,  119;  Hcinemamiy  in, 
'  Virchow's  Arcb.,'  1867,  zxxiz,  613,  1873,  Iviii,  177. 

^  Bemhard, '  Deutsche  Klin./  1854,  Nr.  11. 

'  Schwalbe, '  Arch.  fur.  klin.  Med.,'  1875,  xv,  342. 

^  Bemonlli,  'Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  fur  Med.,'  1864,  iii,  100. 

^  Qnzmann,  '  Essai  d'une  topogr.  m^.  de  la  republique  du  Salvador,'  Puriv 
1869,  121. 

*  Blacas,  'De  la  syphilis  obserr^e  k  St.  Dominic,'  Montpell.,  1853. 

7  Jackson, '  Boston  Med.  and  Sorg.,'  1867,  July,  447. 

8  Q068, '  Hygiea,'  1868,  460. 

^  Rufz,  'Arch,  de  m6d,  nav.,'  1869,  Nov.,  351. 

^'  Compare  the  accounts  by  Varnhagen  ('  Hamb.  Mag.  fur  Heilkde,'  1822,  ivr 
367),  and  Martins  ('Erank.  der  Urbewohncr  Brasiliens,'  Miinch.,  p.  85),  for 
Brazil,  by  Masterman  for  Paraguay,  by  P5ppig  for  Chili,  and  by  Qalt  for  Peru. 

11  Rendu, '  £tode  topogr.  et  med.  snr  le  Bt6b\\,'  Pbris,  1848^  78;  Sigaud,  L  c,. 
1 1 7 ;  see  also  Bey,  'Arch,  de  m^  nav^'  i877>  J*Q-»  ^S* 

"  Bef.y  ib.»  1869,  man^  340, 
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La  syphilis  est  tellement  commune  dans  toutes  les  families, 
qa'on  ne  cherche  nollement  a  la  dissimuler^  et  on  parle  aussi 
Tolontiers  da  gallico  dont  est  atteint  on  parent  on  nn  ami^ 
qne  s'il  s'agissait  d'on  rheumatisme  on  d'nne  attaqne  de 
goutte." 

In  Pemambuco,  according  to  Beringer,^  there  are  in  every 
I  GOO  deaths^  lo  from  syphilis.  The  accounts  from  Paraguay 
and  the  Argentine  States^  are  similiar.  '' Patients  with 
syphilis,"  saysTschudi,  ''are  found  to  a  frightful  extent  all  over 
the  Argentine  Confederation.  Everywhere,  even  at  the  most 
remote  posts,  we  find  persons  with  the  most  horrible  disfigure- 
ments of  the  face.  In  Cordova  there  are  some  dozens  of 
them  begging  in  the  streets.  Dr.  Oster  assured  me  that  one 
would  not  be  far  out  in  taking  every  third  person  in  Cordova 
for  syphilitic.'^  But  we  meet  with  the  disease  in  Chili^ 
Bolivia^*  and  Peru,  as  extensively  as  in  the  eastern  states  of 
South  America.  It  sounds  almost  incredible  to  read  in  the 
account  by  Foumier,^  that  of  912  deaths  in  the  hospital  of 
La  Caridad  at  Valparaiso  from  May,  1 871,  to  March,  1872,  52 
were  from  syphilis  (15  males  and  37  females) ;  and  yet  we 
shall  be  quite  disposed  to  credit  this  statement  on  learning, 
as  we  do  from  Savatier,'  that  of  972  patients  admitted  into 
that  hospital  in  a  year  (1877-78),  485  were  syphilitic.  In 
PerUf  where  the  disease  is  equally  common,^  it  was  quito 
unknown  before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  the  country 
(Tschudi) ;  and  even  down  to  the  present  day  it  has  not 
penetrated,  according  to  Galt,^  into  the  pampas  of  Sacra- 
mento in  the  basin  of  the  Ucayali. 

1  *  Arcb.  de  mM.  nav./  1879,  marsi  222. 

*  Brunei, '  Observ.  topogr.  et  m^  faites  dans  le  Rio  de  la  Plata/  Parisv  1842, 
45;  Tscbndiy  'Wien.  med.  Wocbenschr.,'  1858,  Nr.  45;  Mantegazza, '  Lettere 
med.  snlla  America  meridionale/  Milano,  1860--63,  i^  505,  ii,  208 ;  Masterman, 
in  '  Dobell's  Reports,'  1870, 382. 

'  P9ppig»  in  Claras'  'Beitr.  zor  Heilkde.,'  1834,  >>  5^9;  Lafargne,  'Ball,  de 
FAcad.  de  mid,/  185 1,  xvii,  189;  Accounts  in  'Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  18641  jali 
32t  aoiit>  108 ;  Boyd, '  Edinb.  Med.  Joum./  1876,  Aug.,  116. 

^  Baeb, '  Zeitschr.  fur  vergl.  Erdknnde/  iii,  543. 

*  *  Areb.  de  m^  nar./  1874,  Sept.,  147. 

*  lb.,  1880,  Jan.,  14. 

'  IMmdi, '  Oeiter.  med.  Wocbenscbr.,'  1846,    474;   Lesson,  'Voyage/  27; 
in  'Axeh.da  mM.  nav./  1864,  Sept.,  181,  189,  Oct,  274. 
-  limnL  0C  HMm  Bon'  1847,  April,  400. 
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OF  A  ViHira. 

A  sr'.Aaci*  u:  laLs  carline  •:£  che  hiscorv  and  geography  oE 

<(7priuiA    4iiow3    ;ia    rlias    ;iiie    diseuse    had    been    originally 

.nriiflr^incaH  :U  %  few  pi:i3.!is,  aziii  biks  gradually  become  diffnaed 

ov^r  %tmr>sc  the  ^rii'.ie  gicbe.      From  whac  pointa  if:  iasiied^ 

•'*r  'vhac  waa  i.:j  ruizi.!:»i  h^ihiz^it,  we  can  form  no  more  definite 

opinion  than  we  can  of  che  1:1^^111  of  tiie  plagae,  the  small- 

P^'^>  typhaa^  and,   indeeii,  of  every  other  infective  diaease. 

Thii^  mach,  only^  we  may  conclude  wich  s<.^me  probability  from 

the  flsOA  before  oa,  chac  che  diaeaie  existed  in  Eorope  and  in 

tMtfsm  A.^ia  from  che  earliest  cimes,  chac  in  the  coozae  of 

cento  rie^  it  spread  in  ever- widening  circles  by  meona  of  the 

c^/tnTneree  between  coantries,  chac  chere  were  large  territories^ 

'ni:;h  9A  the  whole  cf  the  Xew  World,  the  centre  of  Africaj 

AoAtralia  and  Oceania  which  ic  did  not  reach    until    com- 

p^ratiTely  modem  times^  or  even  qnice  recently,  and  that  even 

an  the  prefient  flay  there  are  regions  exempt  from  syphilis 

where  the  p^ipnlation  keeps  it&elf  free  from  communication 

with  the  infected  coantry  aroand.     There  can  be  no  question 

tha^fc  a  HjfpAiftc  irijf:ctu'e  auh^tancK   underlies  syphilis  (which 

•trjhHtario/;  we  may  take  to  be  an  organic  body  from  its  power 

of  repr^^Iuetion)^  that  the  disease  never  develops  autochthon- 

'>Ti5(iy  now,  bnt  occurs  always  in  conseqnence  of  tho  convcy- 

iinr;o  of  the  morbid  poison,  and  that  this  transmission  may 

take  plac^j  either  by  way  of  contagion^  in  the  strict  sense  of 

tho  word,  or  by  way  of  inheritance.     Accordingly,  with  regard 

Uf  tlie  jffiihiigeneHJH,  the  only  questions  that  can  arise  are 

wh(;iher  oxti;rnul  influences  Kuch  as  climate,  soil,  and  hygienic 

eonditionM,   may   perhaps     determine     tho     frequency     and 

Kijverity  of  type  of  the  disease,  or  whether  certain  racial  or 

niitionul  peeuliariiioH  may  not  sometimes  afford  a  protection 

fi^ainHt  it  (relative  or  ubHoInte)  or  at  other  times  increase  the 

prodiNpoHition  of  individuals  to  it. 

Tliuro  liAN  naiiirully  b<Msn  nn  Inck  of  inquiry  into  the  nature  of  the 
Hpi'cifio  pttiMn  uf  »yphilvi.  Balisbnry*  was  tho  first  who  professed  to 
flud  it  iu  a  flJainuntuus  fungus  {Crypioa  gyphilitiea),  which  developed 

*  'Amer.  Joorn.ofMsd.  So./  186S,  Jan.  17. 
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from  spores ;  it  took  root  in  the  ooimeotiTe  Ussne,  extending  its  destmc- 
tiTeness  to  the  tissues  around,  and,  when  the  disease  became  consti- 
tational,  it  could  be  detected  also  in  the  blood.    Shortly  afterwards 
HaUier^  announced  that  he  had  discoTered  the  parasite  of  syphilis  in  a 
micrococcus,  which,  when  it  was  cultiyated,  grew  into  a  fungus  named 
by  him  dmioihecium  ayphUiiieum,    A  few  years  later  Lostorfer*  came 
forward  with  his  discovery  of  "  syphilis  corpuscles  **  in  the  blood,  but 
these  were  soon  given  up  as  iUusoiy.'    Then  came  the  announcement 
by  Cutler*  that  he  had  observed  {peculiar  changes  in  cases  of  syphilis, 
the   white   corpuscles    being   "enlarged   and   distended   by   inter- 
cellular vegetations,  the  spores  of  which  were  copper-coloured,''  while 
the  blood-serum  contained  "mycelial  filaments"  also  copper-coloured. 
This  discovery  has  obtained  but  scanty  recognition  at  the  hands  of  the 
oommiasion  appointed  by  the  American  Medical  Association  to  inquire 
into  it.     The  same  year  (1878)  Klebs^  published  the  results  of  his 
microscopic  study  of  syphilitio  suljects,  and  of  his  experiments  to  infect 
animals ;  according  to  these  there  are  rod-like  moving  bodies  (HeUco« 
monades)  discoverable  in  syphilitic  tissue,  which,  when  cultivated, 
become  spiral-shaped  masses,  and,  if  given  to  monkeys,  produce  the 
characteristics  of  syphilitic  disease.    This  result  was  confirmed  in 
essential  points  by  Bermann  f  while  Fisarewski'  found  in  the  chancrous 
indurations  a  finely  granular   zoogloBa-like   mass   packed   into  the 
spaces  of  the  tissue,  and  consisting  of  small  round  particles,  out  of 
which  he  coigectures  that  the  rods  seen  by  Klebs  (but  not  seen  by 
himself)  might  develop. 


§  20.  Seyiritt  of  Type  hot  spsciaij.y  afrctid  by  Climati. 

Whether  the  prevalence  of  syphilis  is  at  all  influenced  by 
eircumsta/nees  of  climate,  appears  more  than  doabtfal  when 
we  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  equally  common 
in  all  latitades^  and  that  many  parts  of  the  cold  zone  in  both 
hemispheres  are  as  much  affected  by  it  as  temperate  or 
sab -tropical  or  tropical  regions;  and  although  many  conn- 
tries  of  the  temperate  zone^  especially  in  Europe^  appear  to 

1  <  Bayr.  ftntL  Intelligenzbl.,'  1868,  233. 

*  *  Wiea.  med.  Frene,'  1873,  Kr.  4,  and  '  Med.  Jahrb.  der  Wien.  Aente/ 

1871,  96. 

'  See  alio  Wedl,  Neumann,  and  others,  in  '  Wien.  allgem.  med.  Ztg.,'  1873, 
Nr.  7, 8,  and  K5bner,  in  'Berl.  klin.  Wochenacbr./  1872,  209. 

^  'Traneact.  of  the  Amer.  Med.  ABtoc./  1878,  zxix,  165. 

*  *  Pfmger  med.  Woebenichr./  1878,  Nr.  41. 

*  'The  Fongiw  of  8jpbilii»'  New  York,  1880. 
f  'Centralbktt  fftr  CIdnirgie;  1880^  Nr.  32. 
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be  more  favorably  eitnated  in  this  respect^  the  reason  of 
that  is  to  be  sought,  n<ft  in  the  climate  but  in  the  hygienic 
circumstances.  I  am  equally  unable  to  persuade  myself  that 
the  climate  has  any  influence  on  the  severity^  or  on  the 
greater  or  less  malignity  of  the  type  of  syphilis.  There  are, 
indeed^  a  series  of  data  tending  to  show  that  syphilis  has  a 
milder  type  in  warm  or  tropical  climates,  that  it  is  not  only 
slighter  in  its  symptoms  but  also  more  quickly  got  over. 
These  observations  come  from  Italy,^  Greece,*  Turkey,'  the 
littoral  of  Syria  (contrasting  with  the  mountainous  region),^ 
Persia/  the  coast  of  Abyssinia/  the  interior  of  Egypt,^ 
Tunis,®  the  West  Indies/  the  littoral  of  Mexico,^^  and  Peru.^* 
But  the  data  in  question  rest  in  part  upon  errors  ;  and  further, 
it  is  by  no  means  made  out  that  this  comparatively  mild 
course  of  the  disease  is  actually  dependent  on  conditions  of 
climate ;  while,  lastly,  we  have  the  well-established  fact  that 
many  of  the  most  intense  centres  of  syphilis  are  met  with 
actually,  in  lower  latitudes,  and  that  in  these  it  is  not  the 
Europeans  only,  as  often  asserted,  but  also  the  natives  who 
suffer  from  the  disease  in  its  severest  forms. 

All  the  more  recent  anthorities  for  Italy^^  state  that  syphilis  nms  a 
much  more  seyere  course  in  the  southern  provinces  (and  Sicily),  than 
in  the  northern.  Speaking  of  Portugal,  Robertson*'  and  Wallace** 
are  agreed  that  the  disease  among  the  English  troops  was  of  no  better 
type  than  in  England.  The  malignancy  of  syphilis  in  Egypt  and  Nubia 
is  vouched  for  by  Griesinger/^  Ycit,  Brocchi,  and  others,  contrasting 
with  the  account  above  mentioned,  by  Rebatel  and  Tirant,  of  the  mild 
type  of  the  disease  in  Tunis — an  opinion  derived,  as  they  themselveB 
admit,  from  only  a  few  cajses,  and  going  directly  against  the  experience 
of  practitioners  in  Algiers.  Ferrini*'  gives  it  as  not  only  the  most  wide- 
spread, but  also  the  most  dangerous  and  frightful  of  the  diseases  prova- 

*  Mollis,  'Topogr.  statist.-med.  dclla  provincia  di  Brescia,'  1837,  ^  <^- 

'  ROser,  <  Krank.  des  Orients,'  Aagsb.,  1837,  ^7  i  Olympios, '  Bayr.  med.  Cor- 
rcspondcnzblatt,'  1840,  Nr.  12. 
'  Oppenheim, «  Volksltrankh.  in  dor  Turkei,'  Hamb.,  1833,  79. 

*  Robertson,  I.e. ;  Yates,  'Lond.  Med.  Oaz.,'  1844,  Feb.,  567. 

*  Polsk,*  Wocbenbl.  zur  Zeitschr.  dcr  Wicn.  Aerzte,'  1856,  Nr.  19. 
«  Aubert-Roclie,  1.  c.  ^  Pruner,  1.  c.  »  Rebatel,  1.  c 

3  Rufz,  I.  c.,  for  Martinique.  '^  Jonrdanet,  Heinemann*  IL  oe. 

"  Tscbndi,  1.  c.  »  Supra,  p.  71. 

"  *  Lond.  Med.  Report,'  1818,  June,  459. 

^*  *  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joam.,'  1829,  Jan.,  79. 

»*  L.  C  517.  '•  Supra,  p.  78. 
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lent  in  that  connirj.  All  authorities  (Shanks,  McGrigor,  Kinnis, 
AnbcBuf,  and  others)  are  agreed  as  to  the  malignant  character  of 
syphilis  in  India  and  the  Malay  Archipelago.  Heymann  says:' 
"  Cases  of  syphilis  are  found  in  exceedingly  large  numbers  all  over 

the  islands  of  the  East  Indian  Archipelago While  the  extensiye 

distribution  of  syphilitic  disease  cannot  easily  escape  notice,  its  inten- 
sity attracts  our  attention  in  a  still  greater  degree.  Most  of  these 
affections  are  very  obstinate  and  difficult  to  cure."  Pop's  account^  is 
the  same ;  and,  in  a  subsequent  paper,'  in  which  syphilis  is  spoken  of 
as  being  prevalent  in  the  East  Indies  '*  d'une  mani^  terrible,"  he  says : 
**  The  climate  of  the  tropics  does  not  appear  to  be  very  favorable  to  the 
treatment  of  constitutional  syphilis."  In  like  manner,  Laure*  con- 
cludes that  a  tropical  climate  has  a  particularly  injurious  influence  on 
the  type  of  syphilis  in  Cochin  China  and  China.  Among  the  French 
military  surgeons  in  Algiers,  there  is  only  one  opinion  as  to  the 
malignancy  of  syphilis  there.  Thaly  says  of  the  type  of  the  disease  in 
Upper  Senegambia :  "  The  sequel®  are  very  serious  in  this  country ;" 
and  there  are  similar  accounts  from  the  Guinea  Coast,  firom  Brazil  and 
other  countries.  Further,  we  may  here  once  more  recall  the  fietct  that^ 
excepting  in  the  Chinese  ports  where  the  Europeans  suffer  most  from 
the  severe  forms  of  syphilis,  the  disease  in  all  the  tropical  or  sub- 
tropical countries  mentioned  above  is  just  as  malignant  and  as  difficult 
to  cure  in  natives  as  in  foreigners,  and,  in  some  localities  such  as 
Algiers,'  is  even  of  a  more  malignant  type  in  the  former. 

§  21.  Allbobd  unfavorablb  Influence  of  Altxtudb, 

It  appears  to  me  to  be  questionable  whether  the  severity 
of  syphilis  on  the  table-rlands  of  Armenia^  Abyssinia  and 
MexicOj  contrasting  with  its  alleged  milder  type  on  the  plains, 
is  dne  to  the  elevation,  or^  in  other  words^  to  the  inflaence  of 
altitude  on  the  health  of  the  inhabitants,  as  Jullien'  and  Bey' 
suppose ;  whether  also,  as  Rey  conjectures,  we  are  here  con- 
cerned with  that  ''.anemie  des  altitudes  '*  which  Jourdanet 
has  observed  on  the  Mexican  plateau,  and  with  a  debility  of 
the  organism  thereby  caused.  At  all  events  I  have  no  know- 
ledge of  any  such  ''  ansemia  of  altitude ''  on  the  plateaux  of 
Armenia  and  Abyssinia. 

*  L.  c,  187. 

«  'NederL  HjcUcbr.  voor  Goneesk.,'  1859,  ">»  *S- 

3  '  Arch,  de  m^  nav.,'  1867,  Oct.,  246. 

4  *  Hilt.  m6d.  de  la  marine  fraii9ai8e,  &c^'  Pans,  1864,  67,  143. 

P.78- 

*«,  nav./  1878,  aoftt,  155. 

wloL,'  i88o»  ii,  S^r.  i,  686. 
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§  22.  Imhunitt  vboh  Stphilis  in  certain  Countbies  and 

AUONQ  CERTAIN  RaCES. 

Highly  remarkable,  ftgainj  is  the  comparative  immanity 
from  syphilis  which  the  inhabitants,  or  certain  sections  of  the 
inhabitants,  appear  to  enjoy  in  some  parts  of  the  world, 
notwithstanding  the  open  intercourse  with  other  countries 
and  the  abundant  opportunities  for  infection.  So  far  as  we 
know  at  present,  this  peculiar  state  of  things,  which  has 
been  adverted  to  already  in  describing  the  geographical 
distribution  of  syphilis,  may  be  observed  in  Iceland,  in  the 
island  of  Miquelon  (Newfoundland),  in  Greenland,  in  the 
central  regions  of  South  Africa,  and  among  the  b.lack  popula- 
tion of  Madagascar  and  the  adjoining  islands. 

Syphilis  can  be  shown  to  have  been  imported  twice  into 
Iceland,  in  1756  and  1824,  and  to  have  infected  the  inhabit- 
ants to  the  extent  of  22  cases  in  all.  ''  When  we  consider,'' 
says  Finsen,^  ''that  Iceland  is  visited  every  year  by  hun- 
dreds of  ships,  partly  Danish  trading  vessels,  partly  French 
and  English  whalers,  which  give  rise  to  communication  with 
the  inhabitants  in  the  most  various  ways,  it  must  seem  a  piece 
of  great  good  fortune  that  the  natives  have  not  been  infected 
more  often ;"  during  the  nine  years  which  he  (Finsen)  prac- 
tised on  the  island,  he  saw  only  5  cases  of  syphilis,  and  these 
in  strangers.  As  regards  Miquelon,  Gras  says :  "  Syphilis 
came  into  the  island  with  its  first  settlers  but  it  has  not 
taken  root.  I  have  not  found  a  single  trace  of  its  having 
been  actually  developed ;  and,  although  I  have  found  evidence 
of  secondary  and  tertiary  lesions  among  the  older  generation^ 
I  have  never  seen  anything  in  infants  which  would  justify 
me  in  believing  that  the  malady  had  been  transmitted  by 
heredity."  The  following  is  Lange's  literal  statement 
for  Greenland  :  ''  It  is  remarkable  that  there  is  absolutely  no 
syphilis  here ;  about  the  fact  itself  there  is  not  the  slightest 
doubt,  and  the  strangeness  of  it  will  perhaps  seem  less  when 
wo  remember  that  the  same  is  true  of  Iceland.  The  circum- 
stance is  explicable  simply  and  solely  on  the  ground  that 
Greenlanders,  like  Icelanders,  have  an  immunity  from  syphiliB; 

>  L.C. 
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for  .there  is  no  lack  of  opportanities  for  infection.  Green- 
land is  visited  every  year  by  vessels  from  Denmark,  at  whose 
departure  from  the  mother  country  there  are  certainly  pre- 
cautions taken  to  prevent  the  importation  of  contagious 
diseases  ;  but  hardly  a  year  passes,  especially  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  country,  without  several  settlements  having  to 
provide  quarters,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  to  consider- 
able numbers  of  men  shipwrecked  from  British  and  American 
whalers ;  and  besides  these  there  are  other  occasional 
visitors.  Now,  considering  that  prostitution  is  carried  on, 
both  on  board  ship  and  on  shore,  with  an  absence  of  restraint 
which  baffles  all  belief,  it  certainly  cannot  be  said  that  the 
Greenlanders  have  not  had  ample  opportunities,  during 
nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  of  becoming  infected  with 
syphilis." 

I  have  already  quoted  at  length  the  observation  of  Living* 
stone  on  the  immunity  from  syphilis  which  is  enjoyed  by  the 
negroes  of  the  southern  regions  of  Central  Africa.     To  this 
Fritsch  adds  the  remark  :      "  Syphilis  is  rare,  and  it  occurs 
in  Bechnana  Land  only  in  very  scattered  cases,  mostly  impor- 
tations from    Cape  Colony;  still   there  are   materials    with 
which  to  controvert  Livingstone^s  assertion  that  the  disease 
does  not  hold  with  pure  Ethiopian  blood."     I  have  already 
called  attention  to  the  accounts  by  Borius  and  Dauvin  as  to  the 
relative  immunity  from  syphilis  of  the  Malagasys  (negroes) 
in  Madagascar,  Mayotte  and  St.  Marie,  in  contrast  with  the 
frequent  and  serious  cases  of  it  among  the  Hovas  (of  Malay 
race)  who  live  in  the  same  localities.     Referring  to  the  inter- 
course of  the  Malagasys  of  St.  Marie  with  Madagascar,  Dau- 
vin says :     ''  Les  communications  entre  ces  deux  points  sent 
joumali^s,  la  facility  des  moeurs,  le  libertinage,  la  debauche 
sent  pour  ainsi  dire  ^  I'ordre  du  jour  dans  ces  pays  encore  a 
moitiS    sauvages,  et   le  B^tanimSne    (Malgache  de  Sainte- 
Marie),  aprds  nn  sejour  de  deux  ou  trois  mois  au  milieu  de 
ce  foyer  de  contamination,  pendant  lequel  il  a  ob^i  k   ses 
appetits  g^nSriques  assez  d^velopp&Ei,  revient  &  sa  terre  natale, 
en  apparence  indemne  comma  il  en  Aait  mrti.^'     Lastly,  I 
shall  recall  the  fact  that  the  ^'^inese  ports 

suffer  much  more  severe^  atives. 

It  is  obvious  that  it  /  rcice  as 
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detormining  a  relative  immunity  from  syphilis  that  we  have 
to  do  in  all  these  cases.  The  inhabitants  of  Iceland  belong 
to  the  Scandinavian  stocky  which  pays  a  not  inconsiderable 
tribute  to  syphilis  in  Norway,  Sweden  and  Denmark.  The 
natives  of  Greenland  differ  in  no  respect  from  other  Eskimo 
tribes  on  the  western  side  of  North  America,  who  have  had 
frightful  visitations  of  syphilis.  In  contrast  to  the  negro 
population  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  the  negroes  on 
the  East  and  West  Coasts  of  Africa  suffer  from  syphilis  at 
least  as  often  and  as  severely  as  other  nationalities.  If  there 
be  no  mistake  in  the  facts,  then  we  are  confronted  with  a 
riddle  which  our  knowledge  of  the  conditions  of  living  among 
those  peoples  does  not  enable  us  to  solve. 

It  has  been  often  alleged  that  syphilitic  infection  is  of  a 
particularly  severe  character  and  follows  a  very  protracted 
course,  when  it  is  the  sequel  of  sexual  intercourse  between 
persons  of  different  nationalities ;  but,  whether  that  be  so,  we 
have  not  facts  enough  to  generalize  upon.  On  the  other 
hand  it  is  a  truth  borne  out  by  all  observations  hitherto^ 
that  syphilis  finds  its  widest  diffusion  and  its  worst  types^ 
cseteris  parihus,  in  those  countries  or  among  those  peoples 
which  are  visited  by  the  disease  for  the  first  time ;  and  that 
circumstance,  as  wo  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  is  explained  on 
the  ground  of  neglected  hygiene. 


§  23.  Inpluencb  op  Police  SuEVEiLiiANCB. 

At  all  times,  and  at  every  point  in  its  area  of  distribution^ 
syphilis  has  been  the  more  widely  spread  and  the  more  severe, 
the  more  indifferent  has  been  the  attention  to  public  and 
private  hygiene,  the  more  prostitution  has  been  allowed  to  go 
uncontrolled,  or  the  more  recklessly  the  population  have  given 
themselves  up  to  '^  Venus  vulgivaga  "  and  have  borne  the 
effects  of  syphilitic  infection  with  indifference.  It  is  this  that 
explains  the  frightful  ravages  which  the  disease  has  wrought, 
and  is  even  still  working,  among  peoples  in  the  lowest  stages  of 
civilisation ;  this  explains  also  the  wide  diffusion  and  the  malig- 
nancy of  syphilis  in  every  country  where  there  is  no  regular 
surveillance  of  prostitution  by  the  State, — in  Algiers,  Egypt, 
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China^  Japan^  Mexico^  Brazil^  Peru,  and  Chili ;  and  it  explains 
farther,  the  increased  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  times  of 
war  or  in  circumstances  where  the  concentration  of  large 
masses  of  people  for  a  considerable  period  makes  surveillance 
difficult.  It  is  under  the  latter  circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly in  regions  with  a  poor  and  uneducated  population 
wanting  the  services  of  a  medical  profession,  that  syphilis 
has  not  unfrequontly  broken  out  and  become  prevalent  in 
epidemic  and  endemic  form. 

Instances  of  the  effect  of  the  movement  of  troops  in  war  upon  the 
diffusion  of  syphilis  are  given  by  the  following  writers :  by  Metzger,^ 
of  the  general  spread  of  the  disease  in  East  Prussia  in  consequence  of 
the  invasion  by  Russian  troops ;  by  Boulgakoff,^  of  its  increase  in  the 
Government  of  Tchemigov  since  the  concentration  of  large  bodies  of 
troops  there ;  by  Bigler  (1.  c.)>  of  the  increased  prevalence  of  syphilis  in 
Asia  Minor  since  the  foarth  decade  of  this  centuiy  in  consequence  of 
military  operations ;  by  Olympics  (1.  c),  of  its  general  diffusion  in 
Greece  since  the  war  of  liberation;  by  Lorenz,'  of  the  remarkable 
increase  of  it  in  Chnr  at  the  time  of  the  French  occupation  in  the 
beginning  of  the  century ;  and  by  Ochwadt/  of  the  enormous  accession 
of  it  among  the  Prussian  troops  during  the  Danish  campaign  of  1864, 
when  the  average  rose  from  29  per  1000  in  time  of  peace  to  164  per 
1000.    How  much  can  be  done  to  diminish  syphilis  by  a  strict  surveil- 
lance of  prostitution  is  shown  by  the  decrease  of  the  disease  in  the 
armies  of  several  European  states  subsequent  to  the  introduction  of  a 
more  strict  control  over  syphilitic  cases  occurring  among  the  troops. 
Thus,  in  the  British  army^  within  the  United  Kingdom,  the  proportion 
per  1000  men  from  i860  to  1863  (t.e.  before  the  passing  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Act)  was  265;  from  1864  to  1869  it  was  207;  from 
1870  to  1879  it  was  124.    In  the  French  army^  from  1865  to  1869  it  was 
106,  and  85  from  1872  to  1873 ;  in  the  Italian  army  J  120  from  1864  to 
1865,  and  66  from  1874  to  1876. 

1  *  Verm.  med.  Scbriften/  Konigsb.,  1788,  i,  81. 

'  '  BalL  des  Sc.  m^d./  1824,  xxiii,  206. 

>  *  Jabresber.  der  naturforscb.  Qcscllsch.  Grnubiindcns/  Cbur.,  1868-69,  66. 

*  *  KriegBcbimrg.  Erfabrnngen  u.  b.  w.,*  Berl.,  1865. 

^  *  Army  Statistical  Report  for  tbe  year  1879/  Lend.,  1881,  11. 

•  Qmuier,  *  Lyon  m^d.,*  1880,  Nr.  18,  5. 
7  Sormani^  1.  c,  226. 
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$  24.  Remaecabli  Epidexics  axd  Ehdexicb  of  Stphiub. 

The  history  of  syphilis  abounds  in  oUier  pvoob  of  the 
decided  influence  of  the  social  factor  upon  the  amount  and 
character  of  the  disease.  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  stating 
the  facts  relating  to  the  preyioasly  mentioned  outbreaks 
of  syphilis  in  the  character  of  an  epidemic  or  endemic ;  these 
phenomenal  occurrences  are^  from  eveiy  point  of  yieWy 
most  interesting^  and  they  are  most  important  for  under- 
standing that  great  period  in  the  histoiy  of  gyphilia  which 
falls  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  centniy  and  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth. 

The  first  observation  belonging  to  this  group  oomes  from 
Scotland  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century ;  at  the 
time  of  Cromwell's  invasion  of  the  south-western  districts  of 
that  country^  a  disease  appeared,  under  the  name  of  SMem 
(or  Sivvens),  which  was  afterwards  (1694)  carried  by  troops 
to  the  Highlands.^     Its  greatest  prevalence  was  about  the 
middle    of   the    eighteenth    century    in   the   south-western 
counties    of    Dumfries^  Kirkcudbright,  Wigton,    Grallowayy 
and  A}t;  as  late  as  1825-40,  there  were  sixty  cases  of  it, 
from  Uighland  districts,  admitted  into  the  Glasgow  Infir- 
mar}',  but  since  that  time,  the  name  of  the  malady  has  dis- 
appeared from  Scottish  medical  writings.     Descriptions  of 
the   sibbens    tend  to  show   that  we  have  to  do  here  with 
severe  forms  of  syphilis,  with  framboesia-like  exanthcms,  and 
probably  also  with  sj-philis  complicated  with  other  diseases, 
especially  of  the  skin   (scab).     It  appears  that  the  malady 
was  endemic  mostly  among  the  poor,  filthy,  and  neglected 
iuliabitants  of  certain  districts,  and  that  it  was  spread  not 
only  by  sexual  intercourse,  but  also  by  contagion  in  other 
ways  (wearing  clothes  in  common,  sleeping  in  the  same  bed, 
eating  and  drinking  out  of  the  same  dish),  as  well  as  by 
heredity. 

^  Sec :  Freer,  *  Diis.  de  syphilide,  nee  xion  de  xnorbo  SivTans  dict(s'  EfHnb.* 
1707;  Ulair,  'Miscell.  ObMrr.  in  the  Practice  of  Physik/  Lond.,  17 18;  Hill. 
'CascR  uf  Surgery/  £dinb.,  1773;  Gilehrist,  <  Edinb.  Med.  Essays  and 
()b«.,'  new  ler.,  iii;  Swediaar,  *Von  der  Lastseuche/  from  the  French. 
1799*  ii»  347 ;  Craigie,  *  Elements  of  the  Pract.  of  Physik/  Edinh..  1836,  i,  681 ; 
Faye,  'Norsk.  Mag.  for  LaegeYid./  1842,  v.  a ;  Skea,  *  Monthly  Jonm.  of  Med./ 
1844.  iv.  615;  Wills,  lb.,  283. 
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Next  in  time  after  the  sibbens,  comes  the  outbreak  of 
endemic  syphilis  in  Norway  and  Sweden/  which  was  known 
as  Badesyge,  or  the  ''  bad  disorder.''  The  earliest  traces  of 
this  endemic  in  Norway  may  be  followed  back  to  1720;  by 
the  middle  of  the  centary  it  had  spread  more  widely^  reach- 
ing its  acme  in  the  last  quarter  when  it  was  so  prevalent^ 
mostly  along  the  coast  of  the  Bergen  and  Christiansand 
departments^  that  special  hospitals  had  to  be  provided  for  the 
reception  of  the  numerous  patients.  Within  the  last  twenty 
years^  the  radesyge  has  lost  its  endemic  character  in  that 
locality.  In  Sweden  the  disease  first  showed  itself  in  1 762^ 
when  the  Swedish  troops  came  -back  from  the  Seven  Years' 
war;  so  that  a  connexion  between  the  outbreak  and  that 
event  may  be  traced.  A  second  importation  of  syphilis  falls 
in  1790,  at  the  time  of  the  Swedish  troops  returning  from  the 
war  in  Finland.  During  the  present  century,  there  has  been 
a  considerable  decrease  of  this  malady  in  Sweden  ;  it  is  still 
met  with  oftenest  in  Bohuslan,  especially  in  the  districts  of 
Tjom,  Orust  and  Lahne,  but  it  has  long  since  lost  its 
endemic  character.  In  the  radesyge^  as  in  the  sibbens,  we 
have  to  do  with  severe  forms  of  syphilis,  or  that  disease 
complicated  with  scabies,  lupus,  and  other  things ;  and  here 
again  it  is  a  malady  confined  mostly  to  the  poverty-stricken 
inhabitants  of  neglected  districts,  and  spreading  by  the  same 
kinds  of  contagion  as  in  the  former  case,  as  well  as  by 
heredity.  From  being  much  confused  with  spedalskhed 
(leprosy),  it  was  a  long  time  before  radesyge  was  correctly 
understood ;  Hebra  succeeded  in  showing  that  the  various 

^  See  the  following  :  *  Afbandl.  om  Radesygen/  Kjdbcnh.,  1793  (German  ed. 
bj  ICangor,  Altona,  1797) ;  Mangor, '  Underretning  otn  Radcsygens  Kjendetegn/ 
ib.9  1793;  Pfeifcrkorn,  '  Ueber  die  uorwegische  lladesygo/  Altona,  1797; 
Boeeker,  'Edinb.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journ./  1809,  Oct.,  430 ;  Vonght,  *  Observ.  in 
ezanUiema  arcticnm  vulgo  Radesyge  dictum./ Gryph.,  1811;  'Sammandrag  af 
berittelaer  om  veneriska  sjokdomar,  &c.,'  Stookb.,  1813;  Cedcrschjdld,  'Inled- 
ning  till  en  n&rmare  k&nnedom  om  do  s&  kallade  urartade  veneriska  sjukdomarne* 
&cV  Stockh.,  1814;  Uolst»  'Morbus  quem  Radesyge  vocant,  &c./  Christiauia, 
1817;  Hedlund,  *Sven8ka  Lak.  S&llsk.  Handl./  1818,  v,  176;  Hunefeld,  *  Die 
Radesyge,  &c./ Leips.,  1828;  Charlton,  '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1837, 
July,  1 01 ;  Ujaltelin,  'Diss,  de  radesyge,'  Kiel,  1839;  Hjort,  'Norsk  Mag.  for 
LaegeYidensk.,'  1840,  i,  15  I^erulf,  *  Hygiea,'  1847,  xii,  173;  Boeck, 'Norsk 
Mag.  for  Laegevidensk,'  1852,  And.  R.,  vi,  303;  Hebra,  '  Zeitschr.  der  Wien. 
Aente,'  1853,  i,  61,  1855,  i,  121 ;  Huss,  'Om  Sverges  endem.  sjukdom.,'  Stockh., 
185S9  10,  ^3,  43 ;  Broch, '  Le  Royaume  de  Norv^ge,  &c.,'  Christiania,  1876, 54. 
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forms  of  disease  described  under  that  name  were  secondary 
or  tertiary  syphilis^  or  congenital  syphilis^  and  tliat  lupus  and 
common  ulcers  of  the  skin  had  been  included  in  the  general 
conception  of  it. 

Another  relation  of  the  same  family  is  the  so-called 
Jutland  syphiloid,  the  origin  of  which  is  traceable  to  importa- 
tion of  syphilis  by  Russian  sailors^  or  more  probably  by 
troops  from  Sweden  or  Norway,  in  the  middle  of  last 
century.^  It  appears  to  have  been  confined  as  an  endemic 
mostly  to  the  northern  part  of  Jutland,  where  there  were 
still  many  cases  to  be  seen  during  the  present  century  (1837- 
1842).  The  attention  of  the  Danish  G-ovemment  was  first 
called  to  it  in  181 7,  and  the  report  drawn  up  by  y.  Deurs 
supplying  the  needed  information,  which  tends  to  show  that 
this  syphiloid  is  in  all  respects  of  the  same  type  as  the  sibbens, 
the  radesyge,  and  the  syphilis-endemics  next  mentioned. 

Completely  analogous  to  these  endemics  is  the  Dith^ 
marsian  or  Uolstein  disease}  The  origin  of  it  is  traced  to 
the  circumstance  of  a  large  number  of  stranger  navvies, 
especially  from  East  Friesland,  flocking  into  the  Siider- 
Ditmarschen  for  the  work  of  embanking  the  Crown-Prince 
dyke;  and  if  they  did  not  introduce  the  disease,  they 
certainly  were  the  chief  occasion  of  its  spreading.  By  the 
year  1789,  the  malady  was  so  prevalent  in  the  marshes  and 
the  Gheest  that,  in  some  villages,  the  whole  population  was 
afEected ;  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  it  showed  itself  in 
other  parts  of  Holstein  as  well,  so  that,  in  1801,  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Government  was  dra^vn  to  it.  In  1806  its 
diffusion  was  almost  universal,  reaching  at  last  to  Kiel  on 
the  east  coast ;  it  was  not  until  1840  that  any  considerable 
decrease  of  this  so-called  "  syphiloid  '^  was  remarked,  but  at 
the  present  day  it  appears  to  have  quite  died  out  as  an 
endemic. 

^  See  V.  Dcura,  *  Jom.  f  OP  Med.  og^  Chir./  1835,  June;  Otto,  'Transact,  of 
the  Prov.  Med.  Assoc./  1839,  ^'^*«  ^'2*  Uldall,  'Bibl.  for  Lacgcr,'  1843,337; 
Ditzel,  ib.,  1845,  "*  270. 

•  Brandts,  *  Bibl.  for  Lacker,'  1813,  i,  i;  Spicrinp,  in  <  IIafeland*8  Journ.,* 
182 1,  liii.  Heft  i,  64;  Uiibcncr,  '  De  morbi  Dithmarsici  natunv  ac  indole,'  Kiel, 
1821;  Diihrsen,  in  '  Pf aff  1  Mittheilnngen,'  1832,  Jahrg.  i.  Heft  3  n.  4,  i,and 
*  Neue  Mitth.,'  1835,  Jahrg.  i,  Heft  4,  69;  Michaelis,  in  *  Hamb.  Zcitschr.  fiir 
Med./  184a,  xxi,  433;  Francko,  'Morbus  dithmarsicns,'  Kiel,  1838;  Genters, 
'  Der  morbos  Dithmarsicus,'  Kid,  1878. 
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The  syphiloids  of  Lithucmia  and  Courland  make  another 
addition  to  the  history  of  these  syphilitic  endemics.  In  the 
Lithuanian  division  of  East  Prassia^  syphilis  became  epidemic 
in  1757^  after  the  invasion  of  Russian  troops  during  the 
Seven  Years'  war ;  and  it  retained  its  hold  as  an  endemic 
there  down  to  the  first  twenty  years  of  this  century^  when 
the  strict  enforcement  of  police  sanitary  regolations  put  an 
end  to  it.^  In  Courland  the  epidemic  is  said  to  have 
broken  out  in  1800  after  the  landing  of  Russian  troops  on 
the  Dondanga  coast.  I  have  no  precise  information  as  to 
the  spread  of  the  disease  and  its  duration  as  an  endemic/ 
except  that  Adelmann/  under  date  1844^  speaks  of  the 
general  prevalence  of  very  malignant  syphilis  among  the 
country  population  around  Dorpat. 

We  come  next  to  certain  syphilis-endemics  of  the  sam& 
kind  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean^ — in  Italian  and 
Austrian  territory.  One  of  theso^  known  by  the  name  of 
Falcadina,  was  prevalent  in  the  Venetian  province  of 
Belluno  from  the  year  1790.^  The  disease  is  said  to  have 
shown  itself  first  in  the  village  of  F^cade^  and  to  have  been 
imported  from  the  Tyrol  or  from  Fiume ;  it  spread  quickly 
through  the  mountainous  district  of  Agordo  as  far  as  the 
Tyrolese  frontier^  but  it  was  not  until  18 10  that  it  attracted 
the  notice  of  the  authorities^  and  about  1830  the  endemic 
was  stamped  out  by  means  of  police  sanitary  regulations. 

Another  sickness  of  this  kind^  widely  known  under  the 
name  of  Skerljevo  had  been  observed  since  the  end  of  last 
century  on  the  Croatian  and  Dalmatian  coast  and  for  some 
distance  inland.^ 

^  Tbedeiif '  Erfahmngen  aus  der  Wandarzeneiknnst,  &c,,*  Bcrl.,  1782,111,9; 
Metzger,  1.  c;  Albers,  *  Prenss.  med.  Vereins  Ztg.,'  1836,  Nr.  22,  23;  Scbnnhr^ 
ib.,  1837,  Nr.  50,  51,  1839,  Nr.  17,  18,  1841,  Nr.  2, 3. 

>  TUUDg, '  Ueber  Syphilis  nnd  Syphiloid/  Mitaa,  1833;  Bolschwing,  <Ueber 
SyphillB  iind  Aussatz/  Dorpat,  1839. 

>  '  Med.  Ztg.  Russl.,'  1844,  Nr.  43. 

*  See  Zecchinelli,  'Annal.  nniv.  di  med.,'  1820,  Marzo,  335;  Valenzasca,  ib., 
1824,  Sept.,  and  'Delia  Falcadina,'  Venez.,  1840;  Marcollni,  'Memor.  med.-chir. 
di  Milano,  1839,  18;  Facen,  *  Qaz.  Med.  Lombard,'  1849,  '^3«  Sigmond, 
*  Zcitachr.  der  Wiener  Acrzte,*  1855,  i,  87. 

*  Bon^,  'Essai  snr  la  maladie  de  Scberljevo,'  Parle,  1814;  Cambicri,  <  Annal. 
nniv.  di  med.,'  i8i9>  Oct.,  5,  Dec,  273;  Jennicker, '  Oest.  med.  Jabrb.,'  18 19-20, 
T,  Heft  3«  104,  Heft  4,  43;  Lorenzntti,  'Del  male  di  Sccrlievo,'  Padua,  1830 
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According  to  report^  tlie  disease  (syphilis)  was  introdaced 
by  sailors  or  soldiers  into  the  village  of  Draga  near  Finme ; 
the  first  to  take  it  is  said  to  have  been  a  loose  woman  named 
Margaretta  (whence  the  name  that  it  got  of  Margaritizza) 
who  gave  it  to  others^  and  so  laid  the  beginning  of  an 
endemic.  From  this  village  it  spread  along  the  coast  as  &r 
as  Novi^  travelling  at  the  same  time  inland  to  Camiolaj  so 
that  a  large  district  of  country  was  infected  within  a  few 
months.  Notwithstanding  most  energetic  efforts  of  the 
Oovernment  to  combat  the  sickness  by  police  sanitary 
regulations^  they  did  not  succeed  in  getting  the  mastery  of 
it  until  1855 ;  and  even  at  the  present  day  syphilis  still  plays 
a  prominent  part  in  those  regions.  Belonging  to  this  same 
endemic  was  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  Male  di 
Breno  which  was  prevalent  at  the  beginning  of  the  century 
in  the  commune  of  Breno  near  Ragusa.^ 

Whereas^  in  the  endemics  just  mentioned^  we  have  to  do  not 
only  with  syphilis^  but  with  a  complex  of  diseases  of  various 
kinds  characterised  by  ulcerations  of  the  skin  (scabies, 
lupus,  cancer,  scrofula) /among  which  certainly  the  leading 
part  was  always  played  by  syphilis ;  we  meet,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  pure  endemic  syphilis  in  Servia  (under  the  name 
of  Frenga),  in  Wallachia,  Moldavia,  Bulgaria,  and  adjoining 
regions  (under  the  name  of  Boala),  and  in  Greece,  where  it 
is  known  as  Spirokolon.  All  these  were  connected  in  their 
origin  with  the  events  of  warfare.* 

In  Servia,  syphilis  began  to  assume  an  endemic  character 
in  1 8 10,  in  those  districts  of  the  country  which  were  occupied 
that  year  by  the  combined  Busso- Servian  and  the  Turkish 
troops  ;  from  them  it  spread  over  the  adjoining  mountainous 
region  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Morawa,  and  to  a  less  extent 
over  the  plains. 

It  was  not  until  1844  that  accurate  iuformation  about  the 
disease  was  obtained,  and  it  remained  for  Sigmund  to  give 

(Trieste,  1844);  Sporer,  '  Oest  med.  Jahrb./  1831,  Neuste  Folge,  ii,  an; 
Michaholles,  *  Das  Male  di  Scerlievo,'  Nurnb.,  1833;  Moulon,  'Nouv.  observ.  sur 
la  natnre  ...  da  Scherlievo/  Milan,  1834  (1840)  ;  Sigmund,  1.  c,  93,  142. 

I  Id.,  1.  c,  91. 

*  Concerning  Freng^  and  Boala,  see  Sigmund,  1.  c,  3^,  91.  Concerning 
Spirokolon,  Olympios,  1.  c;  Wibmer,  in  '  Schmidt*s  Jahrb.  fur  Med./  1841,  xxx, 
305 ;  FbUIs,  '  AnnaL  uniy.  di  med./  1842,  April. 
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-a  complete  elucidation  of  its  syphilitic  natare.  The  Boala  is 
of  somewhat  later  date  ;  or  in  other  words^  syphilis  in  the 
corresponding  region  began  to  be  endemic  after  the  Basso- 
Turkish  war  of  i828-29.  The  endemic  syphilis  of  Greece^ 
known  as  Spirokohn,  has  the  same  relations;  it  took  its 
origin  in  the  war-years  of  1820-25^  appearing  first  in  a  few 
•eastern  districts  of  Livadia^  Boootia^  Locris^  and  Phocis^  and 
spreading  subsequently  over  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Another  of  these  syphilis  endemics  arose  out  of  the  events 
of  18 15  in  the  commune  of  Chavanne  (Arrond.  Lure^  Dep. 
Haute-Sadne)  ;  the  disease  was  brought  by  Austrian  troops^ 
and  it  infected  the  district  from  end  to  end  within  twenty- 
height  months.^  Another  instance  of  the  endemic  occurrence 
of  the  malady  is  in  a  few  localities  of  the  Circle  of  Bidschow 
(Bohemia)/  where  *'  it  has  taken  deep  root,  setting  at  nought 
year  after  year  all  endeavours  to  eradicate  the  insidious 
plague/^  Still  another  case  is  the  epidemic  and  endemic 
prevalence  of  syphilis  in  the  commune  of  Cajnstrello  (pro- 
vince of  Abruzzo  ultoriore  II),  of  which  we  have  an  account 
by  Belli.* 

The  beginning  of  the  last-mcntionod  cndcmio  dates  from  1S59,  i^ 
which  year  a  woman  of  the  village  took  to  nurse  a  strange  child  suffer- 
ing from  congenital  syphilis,  and  became  infected  by  it.  Not  knowing 
the  natare  of  the  malady,  and  giving  no  heed  to  it  in  her  family  intei*- 
'Coorse,  she  soon  gave  the  disease  to  those  about  her ;  from  these  it  was 
conveyed  to  others  in  the  village,  and  so  extensively  did  it  spread  that 
after  a  lapse  of  eight  years  (down  to  October,  1867,  when  the  attention 
of  the  authorities  was  first  drawn  to  it),  during  which  we  hear 
nothing  either  of  diagnosis  or  treatment,  more  than  three  hundred 
persons — men  and  women,  children  and  the  aged — were  infected  with 
syphilis  out  of  some  3000  who  formed  the  population  of  the  locality. 

The  development  of  all  these  endemics,  in  which  it  is  with 
syphilis  that  we  have  to  do  mainly  and  sometimes  exclusively, 
had  taken  place  principally  under  the  influence  of  that  genetic 
factor  which  we  started  to  inquire  into  in  the  previous 
section,  namely,  a  defective  hygiene  both  public  and  pri- 
rate.       In  all  such  foci    of  sickness,    the    headquarters  of 

>  Flamand, '  Jomn.  complem.  du  dictionn.  des  sc.  nied./  1819,  v,  134. 
'  Streinz,  'Oest.med.  Jahrb./  iS^i.Nst,  F.,  ii,  336. 
'  '  Annal.  da  dcrmatol.  et  dc  la  s^pliiligr./  1869,  i,  158. 
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the  disease  had  been  those  districts  or  villages  which  lay 
remote  from  the  great  Unes  of  traffic,  which  were  inhabited 
hj  a  poor  and  unintelligent  population,  indifferent  to  their 
manner  of  life,  wanting  the  comforts  of  a  higher  civilisation, 
and  most  of  all  wanting  medical  supervision  and  care  or 
possessing  only  such  kind  of  it  as  did  not  suffice  for  the 
correct  understanding  and  treatment  of  the  malady.  On 
this  point  all  discriminating  observers  of  the  events  are 
agreed  ;^  and  if  any  farther  proof  be  needed  of  the  decisive 
importance  of  that  factor  in  the  etiology,  we  find  it  in  the 
circumstance  that,  from  the  moment  the  nature  of  the  malady 
was  rightly  understood  and  suitable  regulations  against  it 
applied  with  sufficient  thoroughness,  the  disease  began  to 
lose  its  endemic  character. 

It  is  further  noteworthy  that  the  development  of  the  sick- 
ness in  many  of  these  endemic  centres  was  started,  or  at 
least  materially  helped,  by  the  concentration  of  troops,  the 
contingencies  of  campaigning  and  things  of  a  like  kind 
tending  to  aggravate  the  hardness  of  living.  Again,  the 
spread  of  the  disease  occurred  not  only  through  sexual  pro- 
miscuousness,  as  usual,  but  very  often  by  other  channels  of 
contagion  as  well,  and,  above  all,  in  places  where  the 
endemic  had  lasted  many  years  and  had  deeply  infected  the 
population,  by  way  of  inheritance.  Lastly,  the  disease 
developed  unusually  often  into  its  most  malignant  forms,  in 
consequence  of  the  want  of  rational  medical  treatment. 


§  25.  The  Oeiqin  of  the  Gbkat  Piftkbnth-Centuby 

Efidemic. 

The  mode  of  origin  and  the  character  of  these  endemics  of 
syphilis  appear  to  me  to  furnish  the  key  to  an  understanding 
of  that  remarkable  episode  of  the  disease  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  an  episode  which  entirely  resembles  them  as  regards 
its  type  and  differs  from  them  only  as  regards  extent.  Syphilis 
had  undoubtedly  existed  in  Europe  previous  to  that  outbreak, 
although  we  cannot  now  make  out  the  extent  of  its  diffusion. 
But  just  at  that  period  there  happened  a  series  of  events  of  a 

^  Sm  etpedally  Sigmand,  L  c.  p.  143. 
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most  nnfortanatekind  for  the  social  condition  of  Earope^  which 
led  to  an  increase  of  tho  disease  both  in  its  aroa  and  in  its 
intensity  and  stamped  it  with  tho  character  of  an  epidemic. 
For  several  years  in  succession^  inclement  seasons  and  floods 
over  large  parts  of  Italy^  France^  and  Germany  had  brought 
with  them  bad  harvests,  and  famine  affecting  a  great  part  of 
Europe ;  and  these  effects  were  felt  to  tho  most  frightful 
extent  in  those  very  years  of  1491-95.  Severe  pestilences, 
especially  plague  and  typhus^  had  overrun  the  south  and 
west  of  Europe  in  disastrous  epidemics.  The  corruption  of 
morals  had  at  the  same  time  reached  a  height  which  even 
contemporary  writers  tell  us  was  without  parallel  in  ancient 
times.  To  all  these  troubles  there  was  added  the  turmoil  of 
war^  which  spared  no  country  in  Europe^  and  not  only  con- 
tributed materially  to  the  profound  derangement  of  tho 
social  order^  but  also  gave  syphilis  its  chief  opportunity  of 
spreading.  It  was  especially  Charles  YIII's  army  of  merce- 
naries returning  from  Italy  relaxed  by  licentiousness^  broken 
up  into  lawless  bands  and  overrunning  Franco^  Switzer- 
land, the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  which  carried  with 
them,  as  we  are  expressly  told  by  many  medical  writers  and 
chroniclers  of  the  time,  the  germs  of  syphilis  over  the  whole 
country  wherever  an  adventurous  life  led  thom.^  But  tho 
disease  must  have  acquired  a  stiU  wider  range  and  a  greater 
malignancy  than  those  circumstances  gave  it,  for  tho  reason 
that  practitioners  were  as  yet  unacquainted  with  its  nature, 
their  attention  being  first  called  to  its  distinctive  characters 
by  tho  general  diffusion  which  it  then  reached.  So  much 
was  this  the  case  that,  like  typhus,  which  was  likewise  spread- 
ing universally  at  the  time,  it  was  regarded  by  them  as  a 
malady  "  of  new  origin,''  and  was  confronted  at  first  with 
no  better  weapons  than  tho  wise  saws  extracted  from  Galen 
and  Avicenna.  Just  as  in  the  smaller  syphilis-endemics  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking,  so  in  the  severe  fifteenth- 
century  epidemic  it  was  the  class  of  low  debauchees,  tho 
loafers  and  sots,  and  those  sections  of  tho  people  hardest 
pressed  by   poverty  and  misery,   that  supplied  most  of  the 

'  It  IB  probablj  to  this  that  the  disease  owes  the  colloquial  names  **  morbus 
gallicos,"  **  mala  Frantzos,"  and  the  like,  which  were  then  in  geotral  use  and 
aze  so  still  in  man  j  parts  of  the  East. 
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victims ;  and  if  personages  in  high  places  of  the  State  and 
the  Church  did  not  escape^  that  will  not  surprise  us  when  we 
remember  that  their  class  had  not  held  aloof  from  the  moral 
cormptions  of  the  time.  Again,  as'  in  the  more  recent 
endemics^  the  sickness  was  sooner  or  later  combated  by 
thorough-going  sanitary  measures^  by  an  improvBd  hygiene^ 
by  the  instruction  and  enlightenment  of  the  people^  and  by 
better  professional  knowledge ;  so  that  at  length  the  victory 
was  gained  over  the  great  syphilis-plague  of  the  fifteenth 
century  through  the  correct  recognition  of  it  by  the  doctors 
and  through  the  enlightenment  of  the  public.  This  was  the 
conclusion  long  ago  stated  by  Benedictus  in  no  obscure 
words  :^  ''  Cur  autem  tempore  isto  non  reperiantur^  diceret 
quis^  gallicantes  cum  tam  saevis  accidentibus^  sicut  appa- 
rnerunt  ante  aliquot  annos^  et  in  morbi  hujus  principiis  : 
ratio  est  in  promptu^  quia  homines  nunc  sibi  melius  cavent 
ab  infectis^  vel  quia  medici  docti  melius  cognoscunt  nunc 
causam  morbi^  et  melius  applicant  remedia  quam  tempore 
anteacto/' 

I  shall  speak  of  the  relation  of  syphilis  to  the  so-called 
Framhcesia  {Pian,  Yaws,  8fc.)  and  to  Button- Scurvy,  in.  treat- 
ing of  those  diseases  in  the  chapter  immediately  following. 

^  Quoted  by  LuUinas,  173,  D.  This  excclleut  work  of  Boncdictns,  a  Qcrman 
physician  who  practised  in  Poland,  dates  probably  from  the  second  decade  of  the 
16th  century. 


CHAPTER   III. 

YAWS  (PIAN),  BUTTON  SCURVY,  AND  VERRUGA  PERUVIANA. 

§  26.  Nosological  Characters  of  Yaws. 

Under  each  names  as  Yaws^  Pian^  and  the  like^^  and  more 
particularly  under  the  name  of  "  Frambcasia ''  introduced  by 
Sanvages^^  there  is  understood  a  peculiar  disease  of  the  skin 
running  a  chronic  course^  which  was  known  to  the  practi- 
tioners of  former  centuries^  although  it  is  only  in  quite  recent 
publications  that  its  nature  and  geographical  distribution  have 
been  determined  with  any  degree  of  precision. 

SMch  of  ihe  elinical  hidory, — ^As  in  the  acute  exanthemata,  there  is 
a  premonitory  stage,  8ometime&  faintly  indicated  (Nielen,  Bodachied, 
Mason)'  but  particolarly  well-marked  in  children,  which  declares  itself 
in  fererishness,  broken  sleep,  general  weakness,  pains  in  the  limbs,  loss 
of  appetite,  sometimes  even  more  intense  gastric  symptoms  (Ferrier, 
Charlouis),  and  in  the  dark  races,  especially  the  negro,  in  a  peculiar 
discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  becomes  duU  and  lustreless  at  the  spots 

'  The  words  "  Taws  "  and  "  Fian,"  as  Mason  tells  us  (see  Sanvages,  as  quoted 
below),  are  the  coUoqnial  names  used  in  the  West  Indies  for  strawberries  by  the 
West  African  negroes  and  by  the  natives,  the  name  having  been  applied  to  the 
disease  owing  to  the  resemblance  of  the  growths  on  the  skin  to  that  fruit.  It  is 
this  that  led  Sauvages  to  call  the  malady  Framboesia  (from  framboise,  a  rasp- 
berry). The  following  are  some  of  its  other  colloquial  names :  Buha  or  Boha  in 
the  West  Indies,  in  Brazil,  in  Timor,  and  on  the  Mozambique  coast ;  Paita  in 
the  West  Indies;  Oaiioo  at  several  points  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  FramoH 
on  the  Cklabar  coast ;  Tetia  on  the  Congo  coast ;  Momha  in  Angela ;  PaUh  at 
various  places  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies ;  Amboina  pocks  (Bouton  d'Amboine)  in 
the  Moluccas ;  Bobenio  in  Temate ;  Ton^a,  Dthoke  and  Coco  in  the  Fiji  Islands 
and  Kew  Caledonia ;  Lupani  and  Tone  in  the  Samoa  Qroup ;  and  Paranffi  in 
Ceylon.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to  the  confusion  introduced  into  medical  termi- 
nology by  the  ambiguity  of  the  word  "  FramboBsia,"  Charlouis  proposes  to  call 
the  disease  in  question  "  polypapilloma  tropicum." 

'  '  Noeologia  methodica,'  CI.  x,  §  25,  Lips.,  1797,  v,  305. 

'  The  references  to  authorities  on  yaws  quoted  in  the  sequel  are  given  in 
alphabetical  order  at  the  end  of  the  section. 
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where  the  exanthcm  afterwards  breaks  oat,  and  looks  as  if  dusted  with 
flour,  from  the  furfuraccous  scaliiig  of  the  epidermis  (Paulot,  Lcvacher, 
Thomson,  Bajon,  Milroj  ('  Report '),  Kjnsej).  These  phenomena 
remit  after  lasting  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  (Konigcr,  Charlouis),  and 
the  cxanthem  then  comes  out  in  the  form  of  small  dense  nodules,  vary- 
ing in  size  from  a  lentil  down  to  a  pin's-hcad ;  they  increase  rapidly  in 
size,  and,  when  they  are  fully  ripe,  they  form  resistant  nodes  from  the 
size  of  a  small  nut  down  to  that  of  a  pea.  The  period  of  development 
of  the  exanthem  lasts  two  or  three  weeks,  seldom  a  whole  month 
(Nielcn) ;  and,  in  the  course  of  it,  the  epidermis  covering  the  nodule 
gets  macerated  and  finally  detached  from  the  summit,  whereupon  a 
strawberry-like  or  raspberry -like  tumour  comes  into  view,  having  a 
granulating  surface  and  secreting  a  thin,  yellowish,  ill-smelling  mois- 
ture which  dries  into  a  crust.  The  disease  has  now  reached  its  height, 
if  the  case  is  to  be  a  mild  and  simple  one ;  the  nodules,  which  are 
painful  only  under  considerable  pressure,  as  when  their  scat  is  the  sole 
of  the  foot  or  the  palm  of  the  hand,  remain  indolent  and  unchanged  for 
months.  The  secretion  continues  to  be  formed  on  the  surface,  and,  if 
the  crust  be  removed,  it  soon  forms  afresh ;  if  the  secretion  adheres  to 
the  tumour,  it  gradually  acquires  a  conical  shape  like  the  crust  of  rupia 
(Charlouis).  The  skin-tissues  surrounding  the  nodule  undergo  a  con- 
current alteration ;  it  is  only  rarely,  and  under  particular  circumstances 
to  be  afterwards  mentioned,  that  an  ichorous  disintegration  of  the  tumour 
sets  in,  with  considerable  destruction  of  the  soft  parts  adjoining,  and 
even  of  the  bones.  The  swelling  and  tenderness  of  the  lymphatic 
glands  which  occur  at  the  time  when  the  exanthem  begins  to  develop 
(v.  Lecnt,  Charlouis),  now  disappear ;  and,  apart  from  an  occasional 
troublesome  itching  in  the  affected  cutaneous  sx)ots  (v.  Lcent,  Koniger) 
the  patient  feels  quite  well.  The  secretion  on  the  free  surface  of  the 
tumours  gradually  ceases,  the  nodules  become  dry  and  shrivelled,  and 
ultimately  fall  off,  leaving  behind  on  the  skin  a  red  spot  which  dis- 
appears completely  after  a  longer  or  shorter  period.  The  principal 
seats  of  the  exanthem  arc  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet, 
the  forehead,  the  coiners  of  the  mouth,  the  lips,  the  armpits,  the  nock, 
the  prepuce,  the  scrotum,  and  around  the  anus ;  but  other  parts  of 
the  integument  do  not  always  escape,  such  as  the  scalp,  the  chin,  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  and  the  skin  of  the  chest  and  belly ;  while 
not  unf  requently  nodules  occur  also  on  the  mucous  membranes — in  the 
nose,  inside  the  cheeks,  on  the  gums,  and  in  the  vulva.  In  many  cases 
there  are  only  a  few  nodules  formed,  but  in  others  it  appeai-s  that  the 
exanthem  is  more  widely  diffused  over  the  body,  the  nodules  being 
sometimes  so  close  together  that  several  become  confluent  and  make  a 
tumour  the  size  of  a  small  apple.  The  disease  lasts  from  a  few  months 
to  a  year  or  more ;  its  course  is  made  especially  protracted  by  the 
not  unf  requent  recurrences ;  and  in  such  cases  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity of  observing  the  exanthem  in  the  several  stages  of  its  dev^op- 
ment  at  one  and  the  same  time  (Bodschied,  Mason,  Thomson).  The 
issue  of  the  disease,  in  these  uncompUcated  cases  where  there  are 
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no  special  i^juiions  circumstances,  is  always  towards  care.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  has  a  less  favorable  type  in  feeble  children,  in  whom 
the  extensiye  spreading  of  the  exanthem — as  exanthems  nsoally  do 
spread  in  children — is  very  apt  to  be  followed  by  exhaastion.  The 
type  is  less  favorable,  also,  in  those  cases  in  which  snpparation  of  the 
nodoles,  with  ulceration  of  the  soft  parts  and  even  carious  destruction 
of  bone,  has  been  brought  about  by  external  irritation,  for  example, 
when  the  nodules  are  on  the  sole  of  the  foot ;  and,  again,  in  patients  who 
are  suffering  at  the  same  time  from  some  other  dyscrasia,  such  as 
scrofula  or  syphilis,  or  where  there  has  been  unsuitable  treatment, 
particularly  the  application  of  caustics  or  the  abuse  of  courses  of  mer- 
cmy  (Koniger,  Kynsey).  It  is  doubtful  whether  the  internal  organs 
(lungs,  liver,  spleen,  kidneys)  are  affected  by  the  disease,  as  is  believed 
in  some  quarters  (v.  Leent) ;  the  occurrence  of  these  visceral  lesions 
and  the  fatal  result  of  them,  may  be  always  referred  to  other  diseased 
states,  either  existing  coincidently  with  yaws,  or  appearing  inter- 
currently. 

Morbid  anatomy. — According  to  the  anatomical  examinations  of  the 
affected  tissue  made  by  Paulet,  Ferrier,  Charlouis,  and  Pontoppidan,  it 
appears  that  in  yaws  we  have  to  do  with  a  chronic  dermatitis  proceeding 
from  the  papillary  layer  and  extending  deeper  into  the  corium  in  the  suc- 
cessive stages  of  the  malady.  Charlouis  has  found,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  skin-affection,  dilatation  and  tortuosity  of  the  surface  vessels,  and 
afterwards  of  the  deeper,  together  with  escape  of  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  and  extensive  accumulations  of  these  in  the  tissues ;  and  he 
is  convinced  that  the  progressive  enlargement  of  the  papilke  of  the  skin 
and  the  changes  in  the  deeper  parts  associated  therewith,  have  kept  pace 
with  the  changes  in  the  vascular  system.  He  has  found,  also,  that, 
as' the  disease  progresses,  the  hair-follicles,  as  well  as  the  sebaceous  and 
sweat-glands  and  the  muscles  of  the  skin,  are  implicated  in  sympathy. 
After  repeated  microscopic  examinations  of  the  morbid  tissues,  he  is 
unable  to  arrive  at  the  actual  cause  of  these  pathological  changes. 
Pontoppidan  found,  on  cutting  out  a  nodule  and  examining  it  under 
the  microscope,  after  it  had  been  hardened  in  alcohol,  that  the  crust 
consiilted  of  a  conglomerate  of  dried-up  epidermis  and  pus-corpuscles, 
beneath  which  was  a  stratum  of  granulation-cells  (as  in  granulomatous 
growths),  the  papillary  stratum  being  entire  although  somewhat 
flattened,  the  rete  mucosum,  on  the  other  hand,  wasted  and  occupied  by 
round  cells,  while  the  corium  was  free  from  adventitious  elements.  He 
could  never  discover  fungi,  such  as  Trichophyton  or  Microsporon, 
either  in  the  slough  or  in  the  layers  beneath. 

In  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  observers,  yaws  is  a 
peculiar  and  specific  infectioiLS  morbid  process,  a  disease  sui 
generis,  which  has  nothing  whatever  in  common  with  syphilis. 
The  view  of  the  syphilitic  nature  of  yaws,  which  was  started 
by  several  of  the  earlier  observers  and  has  found  adherents 
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more  recently  in  Eollet^  Grenet^  Copland,  and  Roqaete,  restsr 
upon  errors  of  diagnosis.  Against  it  there  are  not  only  the 
typical  characteristics  of  the  disease  as  above  sketched^  which 
perfectly  distinguish  yaws  from  syphilitic  diseases  of  the  skin, 
bat  more  especially  the  fact  that  yaws  has  none  of  the  pro* 
perties  of  a  constitutional  disease,  that  it  has  markedly  the 
character  of  a  local  malady,  that  it  always  ends  in  complete 
recovery  without  medical  treatment,  and  that  the  use  of 
mercury  in  yaws  has  been  found  to  be  absolutely  injurious. 
It  is  farther  to  be  observed  that  both  diseases  have  several 
times  been  found  together  in  the  same  person,  each  running 
its  course  with  the  phenomena  peculiar  to  it  (Levachcr,  Pan- 
let,  Charlouis)  ;  and  lastly,  there  is  the  fact  that  yaws  is 
especially  common  among  children  of  from  one  to  ton  years 
of  age. 


§    27.      HiSTOEY  AND  GeOGEAPHY  OP  YaWS. 

The  earliest  historical  notice  of  yaws^  occurs  in  tho  narra- 
tive of  travel  by  Oviedo,^  who  came  to  know  the  disease  in  His- 
paniola  (St.  Domingo)  and  who  speaks  of  it  under  the  Spanish 
name  of  ''  Bubas,''  afterwards  in  use  in  Brazil.  Next  in  order 
of  time  come  medical  accounts  of  tho  disease  from  Brazil  by 
Piso  and  from  the  East  Indies  by  Bontius,  as  well  as  from 
the  West  Indies  by  Labat,  who  travelled  there  about  the  same 
date  (17th  century).  In  later  times,  the  malady  was  recg- 
nised  both  by  medical  practitioners  and  travellers  in  the 
tropical  parts  of  Africa  and  in  some  of  the  island-groups  of 
Oceania  ;  and  with  these  extensions  tho  limits  of  its  geogra- 
pMcal  distribution  were  laid  down  practically  as  they  exist  at 
the  present  day. 

*  The  disease  described  b}'  tbe  Arabian  physicians  (Avicennn,  in  '  Canon/  lib. 
iv.  Fen.  vii.  Tract,  iii,  cap.  i,  and  Ali  Abbas, '  Theoric./  lib.  viii,  cap.  18),  under 
the  name  **  Sofat  *'  or  *'  Sahafat/'  might  he  inferred  to  be  syphilia  rather  than 
yaws.  Equally  ambiguous  and  uncertain  are  all  those  other  notices  by  mediscyal 
physicians,  in  which  Sprengcl  (' Beitrage  zur  Ocschichto  der  Medicin/ iii,  61) 
would  find  yaws  described  and  proof  afforded  of  its  connexion  with  syphilis. 

3  <  Hist,  general  y  natural  do  las  Indias/  lib.  ii,  cap.  13-14.  It  is  a  not  unlikely 
g^ess  that  Oviedo's  opinion  of  the  American  origin  of  syphilis  partly  arose  out 
of  confounding  tlw  latter  disease  with  the  '*  Bubas.* 
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That  part  of  Africa  which  lies  within  the  tropics  forms 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  yaws^  the  principal  region,  so  far  aa 
we  can  judge  from  the  data  before  us,  being  the  West  Coast 
from  Senegamhia  down  to  the  Coast  of  Angola,^  together  with 
the  adjoining  western  parts  of  the  Soudan,^  from  which  we 
hare  more  particular  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  the  malady 
in  Timbnctoo  and  Bomou.  On  the  northern  and  north-eastern 
eoast-territories  of  Africa,  as  well  as  in  the  Nile  valley,^  yawa 
would  appear  to  be  of  rare  occurrence ;  on  the  other  hand,  wa 
again  meet  with  it  somewhat  frequently  in  Madagascar  and  the 
Comoros^  and  in  Mozambique}  Its  second  more  considerable 
region  of  diffusion  is  found  in  several  islands  and  island-groups 
of  the.Sa«/ JmJifi^,  chiefly  the  If  oZucco^,' but  also  Java, '^  Sumatra^ 
and  Celebes  (Macassar).'  Next  in  order  comes  the  endemic 
of  it  in  Ceylon^^  and  in  several  of  the  island-groups  of 
Oceania,  particularly  New  Caledonia^^  Fiji^^  and  Samoa}^  On* 
the  other  hand,  it  appears  to  be  very  rare  on  the  mainland  of 
Hindostan  and  of  Further  India.  In  the  exceedingly  copious 
medico-topographical  literature  of  these  countries  I  have 
found  one  notice  of  yaws  by  Hnillet,  relating  to  its  rather 
common  occurrence  among  the  Hindoo  population  of  Pondi- 
cherry.  Charlouis  mentions  that  he  had  soon  two  cases  o£ 
yaws  in  i  European  children,  and  all  the  other  notices  of  it 
from  India  likewise  relate  to  merely  occasional  cases.  Fromr 
Further  India,  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to  this  disease 

^  See  the  accounts  by  Mason,  Bojie,  Bryson,  Ilitchic  and  Niclcn. 

'  S^^  Peyrilhe,  Qnyon  (*  Gaz.  de  Paris/  1.  c.)  and  Duncan. 

s  Qnyon  ('  M^m.  de  m6d.  milit./  1.  c),  Bandonin  and  Famnri  bavo  obsorved  a 
few  cufes  among  tbe  Arab  popniation  of  Algiers.  Pmner  states  tbat  yaws  does 
not  occur  at  aU  in  tbe  basin  of  tbe  Wbite  Nile  as  far  np  as  5°  N.;  be  bad  seea 
a  few  cases,  however,  among  natives  of  Egypt,  of  Abyssinia,  and  of  tbe  Arabian 
coaat. 

*  Grcnefc. 

'  Boqnete,  Bonrcl-Boncibre. 

'  Bontins,  Heymann,  v.  Leent  (1.  c,  1870). 

7  Heymann,  Waitz,  v.  Leent  (1.  c,  1867),  Cbarlonis. 

•  V.  Leent  (l*  «•»  1867). 

'  '  Arcb.  de  m^'d.  nav.,'  187 1,  April,  2148. 

»»  HUroy  (•Med.  Times/  1876,  and  *  Lancet,'  1877, 11.  cc),  Kynsey. 
^^  De  Bocbas,  1.  c,  20. 

1*  Bennett  (who  gives  tbe  disease  as  endemic  also  in  tbe  Tonga,  Society,  dnd 
KaTigmtor  Islands),  Fox,  de  Bocbas. 
^  Bennett^  Tomer,  EOnigar. 
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known  to  me.  The  third  of  the  more  considerable  seats  of 
the  malady  is  the  West  Indies  ;  we  have  acconnts  of  it  from 
St.  Domingo^  Jamaica^  Barhadoes^  Martinique,  Chiade* 
ImvpCy^  8ta.  Lucia,^  and  notably  Dominica  ;^  also  from  Ouiana;'^ 
and  lastly  from  Brazil,^  whore  the  disease  is  fonnd  to  be 
•equally  common  in  all  the  provinces  of  its  vast  territory. 
From  Central  America  there  is  only  one  reference'  to  it, 
•describing  its  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  in  Punta  Arenas 
{Goata  Rica). 


§  28.  Native  Habitats  op  Yaws. 

The  opinion  held  by  nearly  all  the  earlier  observers,  and 
maintained  at  the  present  day  by  Gama  Lobo^°  and  v.  Leent,^^ 
that  the  original  halritat  of  yaws  is  to  be  sought  for  in 
Western  Africa,  and  that  the  disease  had  been  carried  thence 
by  the  importation  of  negroes  into  those  regions  of  the  tropics 
where  it  is  now  endemic,  has  been  overthrown  by  the  obser- 
vations that  have  been  made  in  the  West  Indies,  in  Brazil, 
in  the  East  Indies  and  in  the  islands  of  the  Pacific.  Oviedo's 
account  of  its  occurrence  in  Hispaniola  belongs  to  the  time 
when  the  island  was  first  colonised  by  the  Spaniards,  and 
when  there  could  be  no  question  of  negro  importation ;  and 
for  that  reason  Copland's  opinion  that  tho  disease  is  of  African 
origin  and  had  been  introduced  into  tho  West  Indies  has  been 
pronounced  by  Milroy  to  be  '^  a  radical  error."  Bontius  saw 
it  in  the  East  Indies  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  17th 
century,  and  he  docs  not  say  a  single  word  about  importation 
from  outside  ;  it  is  precisely  the  African  population  there,  as 
Charlouis  tells  us,  that  enjoy  a  striking  immunity  from  yaws, 

^  Poappe-Desportcs,  Pontoppldan. 

"  Ludford,  Ilnnter,  Sloaiie,  Thomson.  '  Hillary. 

^  Labat,  Savaresy,  Ferrier,  Paulet.  ^  Levachcr. 

**  Kcclan,  Milroy  (*  Report '),  Nicliolls,  Bowcrbnnk. 

'  KiiMcmuUer,  S<:hilUng-,  Niolcn,  Hillc,  Pop,  v.  Lcent  (1.  c,  1880),  fop  Sari- 
nam;  Bodacbied,  for  Kio  Esscqaibo  (Brit.  Guiana),  Bajon;  Campct,  Nisaaeus, 
Segond,  Damonticr,  for  Cayenne. 

^  Corneiro,  Sigaud,  liendu,  Hoarel-Ronciere. 

•  '  Arcb.  de  mdd.  nav.,*  1864,  Nov.,  374. 

'^  According  to  Bonrel-Ronci^re. 

"  'Arch,  de  m^  nav./  1880, 1.  c. 
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and  it  is  preyolent  at  certain  places  in  the  soutli-westem 
islands  where  Africans  have  never  come.  In  Brazil  also^  it 
was  already  endemic  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century^  as 
appears  from  the  account  by  Piso  ;  and  Sigaud^  who  is  one  of 
those  opposed  to  the  doctrine  of  importation  and  in  favour  of 
the  indigenous  nature  of  the  disease  in  Brazil,  makes  mention  of 
a  manuscript  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Rio  de  Janeiro, 
and  dating  from  the  year  1587,  which  treats  of  the  yaws  in 
that  country.  Least  of  all,  as  Koniger  says,  can  there  be  any 
question  of  the  disease  having  been  imported  into  the  Samoa 
Group,  which  were  till  lately  cut  off  from  all  intercourse  with 
other  countries ;  and  the  less  so  that  the  natives  of  these 
islands  speak  of  yaws  as  a  malady  prevalent  among  them 
from  time  immemorial.  If  we  reflect,  further,  that  many 
regions  of  the  tropics,  such  as  India  and  Further  India,  have 
been  little  if  at  all  visited  by  yaws,  notwithstanding  an  exten- 
sive negro  immigration,  we  shall  be  justified  in  concluding 
that  the  native  habitat  of  the  disease  is  as  wide  as  the  area 
of  its  diffusion. 


§  29.  Yaws  a  Disease  op  the  Tropics. 

The  limits  of  this  area,  however,  are  very  closely  drawn, 
as  will  appear  from  the  above  sketch ;  and,  so  far  as  relates 
to  a  strictly  endemic  prevalence  of  yaws,  its  territory  is 
exclusively  within  tropical  latitudes.  The  disease  is  there- 
fore an  exquisitely  tropical  one,  or,  in  other  words,  it  is 
dependent  for  its  origin  and  continuance  upon  tropical 
climate.  This  is  so  strikingly  the  case  that,  while  every  pro- 
vince of  Brazil  is  a  seat  of  the  malady,  it  is  quite  unknown 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  notably  in  Monte  Video  and 
Buenos  Ayres  (with  a  temperature  like  that  of  Portugal), 
notwithstanding  the  large  negro  population.  We  cannot 
decide,  on  the  basis  of  any  facts  known  to  us,  in  what  way 
this  influence  of  climate  tells  upon  the  production  of  the 
disease  ;  it  would  seem,  at  any  rate,  to  be  an  indirect  one, 
for  we  shall  see  that  there  are  considerable  differences  in  the 
amount  of  the  malady  among  the  various  races  exposed  to 
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the  same  climatic  inflaences,  and  that  many  regions  are  quite 
free  from  yaws  notwithstanding  their  tropical  climate. 


§  30.  Yaws  mot  accounted  fob  by  Defbotive  Hygiene. 

Indirect,  also,  must  be  the  influence  on  the  production  of 
the  disease  exerted  by  an  injurious  hygiene, — by  deficient  food, 
damp  and  filthy  dwellings,  and  the  like.  The  opinions 
expressed  by  Lovacher,  Bryson,  Dumontier  and  others,  that 
yaws  is  purely  the  consequence  of  these  disadvantages  in  the 
manner  of  life  of  the  inhabitants,  and  particularly  of  that 
part  of  the  inhabitants  most  exposed  to  them,  namely^  the 
negroes,  is  open  to  the  objection  that  this  race  is  as  much 
subject  to  these  disadvantages  in  many  regions  of  the  tropics 
which  are  quite  exempt  from  yaws,  as  in  the  actual  habitats 
of  the  disease ;  and  we  may  take  it  to  be  a  radical  error  of 
Chassaniol  to  suppose  that  the  whites  would  suffer  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  negroes  if  they  were  subject  to  the  same 
influences  of  climate  and  hygiene. 


§  31.  Contagiousness  of  Yaws — Inherited  and  Racial 

Predibposition. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  yaws  has  underlying  it  a  spe^ 
cijic  cause,  a  morbid  j^oisoii.  There  is,  indeed,  indisputable 
proof  of  this  in  its  exquisite  contagiousness.  On  that  point  all 
authorities  without  exception  arc  agreed,  and  the  evidence  of 
it  is  not  only  in  the  clinical  observation  that  those  who  avoid 
contact  remain  exempt  from  the  disease,  but  also  in  the 
results  of  various  attempts  to  convey  the  disease  of  purpose, 
by  inoculating  the  morbid  poison.^  There  are  other  points 
which  the  available  data  do  not  enable  us  as  yet  to  decide : 
whether,  as  most  of  the  authorities  assume,  the  virus  keeps 
itself  alive  solely  by  continuous  reproduction  within  the  bodies 
of  the  sick  and  by  successive  transmissions,  aomcwliat  in  the 
manner  of  the  syphilitic  or  smallpox  poisons,    or  whether, 

*  Sec  Mason,  Milroj  ('  Report  *),  Bonrel-Roncidre,  p.  55,  v.  Lcent>  *  Arch,  de 
mid,  nav./  1880, 1.  c,  and  particularly  Charlouii,  p.  460. 
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under  certain  circumstances,  it  may  not  really  originate ;  and 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  yims — whether  it  is  s, parasitic  body 
that  wo  have  to  do  with,  as  y.  Leent^  conjectures  and  as  the 
power  of  reproduction  of  the  poison  would  seem  to  show. 
The  disease  is  also  taken  to  be  parasitic  by  Pontoppidan,  but 
he  has  not  succeeded,  as  we  have  already  seen,  in  discovering 
any  fungous  elements  in  the  affected  parts. 

The  opinions  are  divergent  as  to  hereditary  transmission  of 
the  disease  (congenitally,  at  all  events,  it  seems  never  to  have 
occurred,  as  there  is  not  a  single  case  of  that  kind  given  in 
the  whole  literature) ;  Nielen,  Paulet,  Legoud,  Rendu  and  v« 
Leent'  consider  it  as  proved,  while  Thomson,  Charlouis  and 
Kynsey  hold  it  to  be  at  least  doubtful,  and  Bankine,  Mason 
and  Gama  Lobo  deny  it  altogether. 

On  another  point  we  find  observers  again  almost  absolutely 
unanimous,  namely,  that  the  susceptibility  to  the  disease 
differs  much  among  the  various  razees.  If  no  race  enjoys  an 
absolute  immunity  from  yaws,  still  the  coloured  races,  and 
above  all  the  negroes,  supply  the  largest  contingent  of  cases, 
mulattoes  and  other  half -tints,  with  Creoles,  being  more  rarely 
affected,  and  rarest  of  all  the  whites.  The  reason  for  the 
exemption  of  the  latter  may  be  in  part  that  they  avoid  con- 
tagion as  much  as  possible ;  but  that  is  by  no  means  a  com- 
plete explanation  of  the  fact,  as  even  Mason,  the  chief 
exponent  of  this  argument,  would  admit.  "  I  can  recall 
several  white  men,"  says  Ferrier,'  *'  who  have  never  taken 
this  disease  notwithstanding  the  intimacy  of  their  relations 
with  negresses  or  mulatto  women  infected  by  it ;"  and  that 
observation  carries  all  the  more  weight,  when  wo  consider 
that  all  observers  are  especially  emphatic  about  the  unusual 
intensity  of  its  contagiousness  among  the  coloured  races.^ 

§  32.  One  Attack  usually  gives  Peotection  but  not 

invabublt. 

Wherever  yaws  has  been  observed  hitherto,  it  is  especially 
during  childhood  (from  the  3rd  to  the  12th  year)  that  it  has 

>  L.  c,  1870  and  1880.  *  lb.  '  L.  e..  du  14. 

*  Pinner  thinki  that  the  greater  devidopatHk  ^  aC  the 

•kiu  in  the  coloored  racei  naj  be  ip^M  to  '  ^ 
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occurred.  But  the  often  expressed  opinion  that  having  Bur* 
vived  the  disease  in  youth  abrogates  the  predisposition  to  it 
for  the  rest  of  life,  does  not  hold  good  absolutely  at  all  events. 
Bajon  and  Thomson  had  already  stated  that  this  removal  of 
susceptibility  to  subsequent  attacks  was  much  the  same  as  m 
smallpox :  that  is  to  say,  it  was  the  rule  but  there  were 
exceptions.  Fcrrior  also  speaks  of  the  same  person  taking 
it  more  than  onco,  and  Charlouis*  says :  "  I  can  confidently 
vouch  for  the  fact  that  f rambojsia  may  attack  the  same  person 
more  than  once ;  and  the  truth  of  that  may  be  proved  not 
only  by  inquiring  into  the  history  of  cases,  but  also  by  inoca- 
lation.^' 
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Button  Scurvy  of  Ireland. 
§  33.  Chaeactees  of  Button  Scurvy. 

A  disease  of  Ireland,  very  like  yaws  and  known  by  the 
colloquial  uamo  of  button- scarvy^  formed  the  subject  of  a 
number  of  papers  between  1823  and  185 1,  by  Autenrieth,^ 
by  Wallace*  (who  had  named  it  *'  morula/*  owing  to  the  like- 
ness of  the  excrescences  on  the  skin  to  mulberries)^  and  by 
Corrigan/  Osbrey/  Paye/  Patterson/  Wade/  and  Kelly.® 

Clinical  charaetera. — Having  been  uscodly  preceded  for  a  longer  or 
-shorter  period  by  an  intense  itching  of  the  skin,  coming  on  partioolarly 
at  night,  the  disease  is  ushered  in  by  an  outbreak  of  small  round  spots, 
which  gpradually  raise  themselves  above  the  skin  and  gprow  into  tumours 
in  size  from  a  pea  to  a  nut.  The  colour  of  these  tumours  is  at  first  dark 
red  but  becomes  paler,  the  epidermis  over  them  becoming  at  the  same 
time  thinner  and  thinner,  and  finally  disappearing  altogether;  ag^ranu- 
lating  surface  now  protradcs  and  secretes  a  serous  fluid,  which  becomes 
a  dry  crust  on  the  sammit  of  the  tumour,  and  is  quickly  reproduced  if  it 
betaken  off.  The  excrescence  is  elastic  to  the  feel,  and  somewhat 
painful  on  pressure ;  the  skin  around  it  shows  no  kind  of  morbid  alter- 
ation. The  number  of  such  nodules  in  the  same  person  varies  from  one  to 
fifty,  or  even  more.  The  favourite  scats  of  the  ezanthem  are  the  palms 
of  the  hands,  and  the  inner  side  of  the  thighs  and  arms ;  more  rarely 
the  hairy  scalp,  and  sometimes  even  the  scrotum  and  perinoium,  where 
it  might  be  very  easily  mistaken  for  condylomata.  When  the  tumours 
have  lasted  some  time  thej  begin  to  shrivel,  the  scabs  fall  off,  and 
disclose  a  red  spot,  which  shortly  assumes  the  normal  colour  of  the 
akin.  Only  in  the  event  of  suppurative  disintegration  of  the  tumours, 
which  seems  to  be  on  the  whole  rare,  is  there  a  cicatrix  formed  in  the 
skin. 

The  duration  of  the  malady  is  usually  many  months,  and  it  appears 
to  depend  as  much  upon  the  long  persistence  of  individual  nodules  as 
upon  recurrences.  It  is  only  the  exhaustion  following  a  very  copiously 
developed  cxanthem  or  one   of  loug  persistence  that  makes  button 

^  '  Uatersuchungcn  iibcr  die  Volkskrankbcitcn  in  Grossbritanieu  u.  ■•  w.,' 
TiibiiiR.,  1823,  132. 

*  *Mcd.-Cbir.  Transact.,'  1827,  xiii,  469. 

3  *  Lond.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1835,  July. 

*  '  Dubl.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  1842,  July. 

^  *  Norsk.  Mag.  for  Laegcvidensk.,'  1842,  v,  16. 

c  *  Dubl.  Mod.  rrcss,*  1844,  Feb. 

'  lb.,  March.  »  •  Laucol,'  1851,  Sept. 
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scurvy  dangerous  to  the  health  or  life ;  in  the  g^eat  majority  of  cases 
the  general  well-being  appears  to  have  been  in  no  wise  affected,  and 
symptoms  of  constitutional  disturbance  were  never  observed.  Con- 
cerning the  anatomical  structure  of  the  tumours  Wade,  Corrigan,  and 
Kelly  ag^ree  in  saying  that  they  should  be  considered  as  hypertrophic 
growths  of  the  papillse  of  the  corium. 

The  history  of  this  disease  is  shronded  in  impenetrable 
obscnrity.  When  and  where  it  first  showed  itself  in  Ireland 
is  not  known ;  this  much  only  is  certain^  that  it  has  been 
more  rarely  seen  in  recent  times  than  formerly,  and  it  must 
now  be  quite  extinct  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  silence  of 
Irish  practitioners  about  it  at  the  present  day.  All  the 
authorities  above  mentioned  agree  that  the  disease  is 
certainly  not  of  the  nature  of  syphilis,  as  was  formerly 
supposed,^  that  it  has  just  as  little  in  common  with  scurvy,^ 
but  that  there  is  discoverable  in  its  type  a  striking  likeness 
to  yaws.' 

Button  scurvy  has  been  observed  mostly  in  the  Southern 
counties  of  Ireland,  and  as  a  true  endemic  only  in  the 
interior  among  the  country  people.  There  are  no  doubts 
among  the  observers  as  to  its  contagioiisiiess,  whether  by 
direct  means  or  indirect,  more  particularly  by  conveyance  of 
the  tumour-secretions  by  means  of  articles  of  clothing.  A 
fact  stated  by  Wallace  is  worth  noting  in  this  connexion, 
that  the  majority  of  the  patients  treated  by  him  were  such  as 
obtained  their  livelihood  by  dealing  in  old  clothes,  by  laundry 
work,  and  the  like.  Kelly  observed  the  disease  most  frequently 
in  shepherds  who  had  either  been  employed  among  sheep 
affected  with  the  scab  or  had  had  to  do  with  their  wool ;  and 
he  concluded  that  button  scurvy  was  a  communicated  animal 
disease.      Assuming  that  this  observation  and  the  conclusion 

'  The  discnse  was  at  one  time  erroneoculy  mixed  ap  with  sibbens,  the  endemic 
pjpbilis  of  Scotland. 

'  Osbrey  says  that  it  is  usual  in  Ireland  to  speak  of  chronic  skin-diseases  as 
**  scorbatic  affections." 

*  In  consideration  of  tlie  antltoritlci;  above  qnoted,  inclading  physicians  like 
Wallace,  Corrigan,  and  Faye,  I  do  not  feci  jastiflcd  in  tiiking  the  whole  story  of 
this  disease  for  a  piece  of  fancy,  or  as  resting  on  errors  of  diappiosis.  While  one 
mnst  admit  that  the  statements  abont  it  arc  remarkable  and  puzzling  to  a 
degree,  yet  they  are  not  more  remarkable  or  more  puzzling  than  those  about  the 
Termga-diseaso  referred  to  in  the  next  sections,  the  existence  of  which,  with  all 
its  pecoliaritief,  cannot  longer  be  rationally  doubted  or  called  in  question. 

VOL.  II.  This  l^ol:  7'.9  f]:i(i  ir.  8 
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drawn  from  it  are  correct,  the  disease  of  sheep  must  at  all 
events  have  been  a  peculiar  one,  inasmnch  as  the  scab  exists 
notoriously  all  over  the  world,  and  the  conveyance  of  the 
scab-mite  to  man  is  known  to  produce  quite  other  effects  than 
those  that  have  been  described  for  button  scurvy. 


The  Peruvian  Wart  (Vemiga  Peruviana). 

§  34.    HiSTOBT    AND    CHARACTERS    OF    VkBRUQA. 

In  the  history  of  the  conquest  of  Peru,  published  in  1543 
by  Zarate,  Chancellor  of  Lima,  there  occurs  a  passage  which 
may  be  translated  literally  as  follows  :^  "  This  country,  situ- 
ated between  the  tropic  and  the  equator,  is  very  unhealthy ; 
the  men  here  suffer  from  a  wart  or  small  tumour  like  a  boil, 
very  malignant  and  dangerous,  which  appears  on  the  face  or 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  is  more  destructive  than  the  small- 
pox and  almost  as  disastrous  as  the  plague  itself/'  Farther  on 
the  chronicler  states  that  the  Portuguese  soldiers  wore  affected 
by  boils  or  warts  of  a  very  malignant  kind,  and  that  not  a  single 
person  in  the  army  escaped  thorn.  Another  historian  of  Peru, 
who  narrates  the  campaign  of  Pizarro's  small  array,  tells  us 
that  of  the  700  men  composing  that  force,  more  than  one 
fourth  died  of  haemorrhages  following  gangrenous  ulcers  of 
the  skin.  Nothing  had  been  heard  in  subsequent  years  of 
any  disease  in  Peru  to  which  these  notices  might  apply, 
until  Archibald  Smith"  in  1842,  and  after  him  Tschudi,* 
Oriosola,*  and  Salazar,^  followed  in  recent  years  by  Dounon,* 
Fournier,^  Bourse,®  and  Tapper,'  published  accounts  of  a  very 

'  Qaotod  by  Donnon,  1.  c. 

'  *  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  .Tonm.,'  1842,  July,  67. 

^  *  Arch,  fiir  pbj-Riol.  Heilkde./  1845,  iv,  37^*  ^^*^  *  Ocstcir.  med.  Wocbenicbr./ 
1846,  505. 

*  *  (lac.  med.  di  I/nna/  1858,  April;  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1858,  Sept,  280. 
^  '  Qac.  med.  di  Limn/  i860.    (Founded  on  his  thesis  of  1858.) 

*  '£tude  8ur   la  vermpn,  mnladie  endemiqno  dans  les  Andes  Peruvienncs* 
Par.,  1871.     (Given  also  in  *  Arch,  dc  m^l.  nav./  1871,  Oct.,  255.) 

'  *  Arch,  de  med.  nav.,'  1874,  Sept.,  156. 
'^  lb.,  1876,  May,  353. 

9  *  Ucber  die  Verruca  peruviana,'  Inaug.-Diss.,  Berlin,  1877.  (P^  <^n>e  intercife 
for  the  morbid  anatomy  only.) 
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peculiar  disease  of  the  skin,  occurring  endemically  within  a 
very  limited  district  of  Peru,  which  was  known  by  the  name 
of  "  the  wart "  (verruga).  Between  this  and  the  severe  cases 
of  sickness  among  the  Portuguese  troops  in  the  sixteenth 
century  some  connexion,  they  thought,  might  exist ;  although 
it  was  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  verruga  is  now  met  with  in 
only  a  few  places  on  the  western  slopes  of  the  Peruvian 
Andes,  being  quite  unknown  in  the  rest  of  the  country  or 
found  only  in  an  occasional  imported  case. 

Clinical  eharaders.'^The  outbreak  of  the  disease  is  preceded  for  several 
weeks  by  a  feTerish  condition,  during  which  the  patient  complains  of 
general  weakness,  want  of  appetite,  headache,  giddiness,  a  cramp-like 
feeling  of  contraction  in  the  gullet  (very  characteristic),  and  particu- 
larly of  exceedingly  acute  pains  in  the  muscles,  bones,  and  joints. 
When  the  exanthem  begins  to  appear  all  these  troubles  remit  consider- 
ably, and  vanish  altogether  during  its  further  development.  The 
exanthem  comes  out  in  the  form  of  elevated  reddish  spots  as  large  as  a 
lentil  or  a  pea,  which  grow  to  tumours  of  cylindrical  or  hemispherical 
or  conical  shape  the  size  of  a  raspberry  or  filbert  up  to  that  of  a  pigeon's 
egg ;  the  colour  becomes  more  reddish-blue,  the  consistence  being  soft 
at  first  (or  always  if  the  growth  be  rapid),  but  more  elastic  afterwards 
(or  from  the  first  if  the  development  be  slow),  and  the  surface  tender. 
As  the  tumour  increases  in  extent  the  epidermis  becomes  thinner,  the 
surface  of  the  nodule  appears  to  be  cleft  like  a  wart,  and  blood  in  larger 
or  smaller  quantity  begins  to  pour  from  the  fissmres  and  cracks,  some- 
times without  any  provocation,  but  more  often  in  consequence  of  some 
pressure  or  other  mechanical  irritation,  such  as  lying  on  an  uncomfort- 
able bed.  These  bleedings  are  often  difficult  to  stop,  and  they  are  some- 
timcsso  copious  that  anosmia  quickly  ensues.  Thenumber  of  the  tumours 
is,  like  their  size,  very  various :  sometimes  there  is  only  one  to  be  found 
on  the  patient,  which  may  bo  an  ordinary  sized  wart ;  in  other  cases 
the  patient's  body  is  covered  with  hundreds  of  excrescences  of  various 
sizes.  The  exanthem  is  found  most  often  and  most  abundantly  on  the 
extremities,  next  to  them  on  the  face,  on  the  hairy  scalp,  and  on  the 
neck,  more  rarely  on  the  sole  of  the  foot  or  palm  of  the  hand,  and  rarest 
of  all  on  the  skin  of  the  trunk,  where  Tschudi  did  not  see  it  once 
among  the  fifty  cases  observed  by  him.  In  many  cases  warts  occur  also 
on  the  mucous  membranes, — on  the  conjunctiva,  in  the  mouth,  nose, 
pharynx,  and  larynx,  and  in  the  vagina ;  in  these  situations  they  give 
rise  to  bleeding  likewise,  and  if  we  may  infer  from  hemorrhages  occur- 
ring by  the  mouth  and  anus  in  the  course  of  the  disease,  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  would  appear  to  be  also  a  seat 
of  the  tumours.  Whether  the  morbid  product  develops  in  parenchy- 
matous organs  as  well  (liver,  kidneys)  or,  as  Tschudi  alleges,  in  the 
bones,  is  very  doubtful;  post-mortem  examinations  have  been  made 
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hitherto  in  only  a  few  coses  of  death  from  vermga,  and  the  information 
from  these  is,  at  all  events,  not  conclusive,  the  anatomical  changes 
that  have  been  found  in  the  solid  viscera  seeming  to  point  rather  to 
complications  with  other  diseases  such  as  malarial  sickness,  dysentery, 
and  pneumonia. 

The  duration  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  tumours  in  their  developing 
stage,  amounts  to  several  months  (two  to  three  on  an  average),  unless 
death  had  ensued  prematurely  either  from  the  disease  itself  or  from 
some  intercurrent  malady  at  its  commencement  or  at  its  height.  The 
issue  of  the  local  process  may  be  a  gradual  drying  and  shrivelling  of 
the  tumour  until  it  falls  off  from  the  skin  (this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  small  warts) ;  or  it  may  bo  purulent  disintegration  beginning  at 
the  base  and  leading  to  an  ulceration  of  the  affected  area  of  skin,  which 
heals  slowly  and  leaves  behind  it  a  deep  red  spot,  often  lasting  for  a 
long  time.  The  process  is  the  same  in  the  wai'ts  of  mucous  membranes, 
which  differ  from  those  of  the  skin  only  in  being  more  flattened,— in 
such  places  as  the  conjunctiva  and  surface  of  the  tongue  where  they 
are  continually  exposed  to  pressure.  The  disease  is  seldom  got  rid  of 
altogether,  a  complete  cure  occurring  only  where  the  exanthem  is  scanty 
and  the  bleeding  slight;  for  the  most  part  there  remains  over  some 
condition  of  weakness,  due  to  the  anosmia  following  profuse  bleedings, 
or  there  are  nervous  troubles,  or  dropsy,  or  the  like,  the  patient  never 
quite  recoveidng  under  such  circumstances.  Yery  profuse  hffimorrhage 
which  cannot  bo  checked  may  cause  death  suddenly,  or  death  may 
sometimes  occur  at  the  commencement  of  the  disease  with  typhoid' 
symptoms,  as  Tschudi  would  appear  to  have  observed.  Under  the- 
usual  circumstances  (of  which  more  in  the  sequel)  the  mortality  from 
veiTuga  is  from  6  to  lo  per  cent,  of  the  sick. 

Morbid  anatomy, — The  excrescences,  on  anatomical  examination,  are 
found  to  be  cavernous  vascular  tumours  (with  overgrowth  and  distension 
of  the  capillaries  and  veins),  whose  wide-meshed  reticulum  contains- 
at  first  a  small  amount  of  embryonic  connective  tissue  and  afterwards 
an  abundance  of  fibrillar  tissue.  This  growth  of  connective  tissue- 
proceeds  either  from  the  papillary  layer  of  the  corium  or  from  its  deeper 
layers.  The  retrogression,  or  drying  and  shrinking,  of  the  tumour  is 
preceded  by  obliteration  of  the  vessels,  and  the  detachment  of  it  which 
sometimes  occurs  through  suppuration  may  be  refen*ed  to  the  same 
cause.  Of  the  state  of  the  internal  organs  in  fatal  cases  of  verruga  we- 
havo  only  two  notices :  one  by  Salazar  of  a  case  that  ended  fatally  from 
dysentery,  the  other  by  Tuppor  of  two  cases,  in  one  of  which  death 
ensued  fi*om  pneumonia  and  in  the  other  from  smallpox.  But  there  is 
no  conclusion  to  be  drawn  fi-om  these  observations  as  to  any  morbid 
visceral  changes  belonging  to  verruga  itself. 
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§  35.  Endemic  Cikcumstaxcks  op  Vkrkuga. 

Vermga  occurs  exclusively,  so  far  as  is  kuowu  hitherto, 
among  the  Peruvian  AnJes,  in  a  few  valleys  Ix^tweon  the 
latitudes  of  9^  and  16^  S.,  and  at  elevations  of  from  700  to 
2500  metres  (2500  to  8000  feet) .  Its  headquarters  are  stated 
to  be  Santa  Ulaya  (prov.  Huarichi),  Matucana  and  a  few 
other  villages  in  the  province  of  Cocachacra,  the  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cerro  do  Pasco,  inhabited  by  miners, 
several  valleys  in  the  province  of  Chiquiang  and  the 
mountainous  districts  to  the  south  of  Lima.  Bovoud  these 
limits  only  imported  cases  are  obsei^ved,  notably  on  the 
littoral  of  Peru ;  Tschudi  had  never  seen  it  in  the  Sierra  or 
on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Andes,  and  it  is  equally  unknown 
in  Chili,  Bolivia  and  New  Granada.  Under  certain  circum- 
stances, chiefly,  it  would  seem,  in  consequeiico  of  some 
considerable  concourse  of  strangers  at  its  eudoniic  centres, 
the  disease  sometimes  acquires  a  sort  of  epidemic  character. 
Thus,  it  is  stated  by  Bourse  that  an  epidemic  of  that  kind 
developed  among  the  navvies  employed  in  building  the  so- 
called  Trans-Andean  liailway  passing  right  through  the 
verruga-region,  as  well  as  among  the  English  engineers  who 
directed  the  work ;  tho  epidemic  was  declining  at  the  time 
of  his  arrival  at  Callao  (beginning  of  1874),  having  lasted 
for  eight  months  and  caused  a  very  considerable  mortality 
among  the  foreigners. 

All  the  localities  affected  by  tho  disease  have  tho  same 
natural  features.  They  are  deep-cleft  narrow  valleys,  whose 
sides  are  formed  of  bare  rock  (granite  and  diorite),  and  their 
bottom  of  clay  covered  with  luxuriant  vegetation  and  traversed 
by  a  mountain  stream  which  may  fall  in  cascades  or  flow 
smoothly.  The  disease  occurs  in  these  valleys  just  for  so  far 
as  they  continue  to  be  narrow  and  gorge-like ;  wherever  the 
Talley  widens,  it  may  be  not  more  than  a  few  kilometres  from 
the  verruga-centre,  there  is  not  a  trace  of  the  disease  to  be 
found.*      Owing  to  the  conformation  of    these  valleys,  the 

^  Tschiidi  meotions  tliat  it  maj  hapi>cn  to  troops  marching  t1iroup:li  thut 
region  to  be  qoartered,  flome  of  tbcm  in  Santu  Ulaya,  and  others  in  the  village  of 
San  Pedro  Mama,  onlj  m  league  (thnre  miles)  away ;  among  the  former  the 
disease  has  often  hroken  oat  to  a  disastrous  extent,  whereas  those  in  the  latter 
village  hare  remained  qniie  ncempt. 
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day  temperature  in  them  is  high  (maximum  of  95^  to  103^ 
Fahr.)  notwithstanding  their  elevation^  whereas  the  nights 
are  cold^  so  much  so  that  a  diamal  rango  of  25^  to  35^  Fahr. 
is  not  anfreqnently  observed.  In  contrast  to  the  rainless 
coast  of  Pem^  there  is  here  a  rainy  season  (August  to 
November)^  although  the  rainfall  is  certainly  not  very  copious  ; 
the  dry  season  lasts  from  January  to  June^  and  in  the 
transition  months  (December  and  July)^  violent  storms 
blow  from  the  Sierra.  The  population  of  the  verruga- valleys 
belong  mostly  to  the  Ando-1'eruvian  race;  they  are  very 
sparsely  scattered^  miserable  in  circumstances  and  degenerate 
in  body.  Their  food  consists  of  fruits^  salted  fleshy  ricc^  a  few 
esculent  roots,  and  eggs  ;  t^cir  drink  is  spring-water  turbid 
from  the  admixture  of  mineral  matters,  which  is  fetched  in 
earthen  vessels  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  suspended 
substances  subside. 


§  36.  Verruga  a  Disease  due  to  a  Specific  Cause. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  proper  cause  of  the  verruga^disease 
is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  any  one  of  these  conditions,  nor  in 
all  of  them  taken  together.  But  it  has  been  at  the  same  time 
impossible  hitherto  to  discover  any  other  factor  which  might 
be  brought  even  remotely  into  relation  with  the  pathogenesis. 
The  disease  is  undoubtedly  specific,  although  it  has  nothing 
more  in  common  with  syphilis,  leprosy,  yaws  and  other  chronic 
infective  diseases  than  the  locus  affectus  (Dounon,  Foumier, 
Bourse).  That  we  have  to  deal  with  some  noxious  agent 
acting  generally  and  producing  acute  effects,  may  be  inferred 
from  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  been  observed  in  animals 
also  (dogs,  cats,  mules,  poultry),  and  that  a  very  short  resi- 
dence of  strangers  in  one  of  the  disease-centres  is  sufficient 
to  start  the  malady.  One  of  the  cases  given  by  Dounon  is 
that  of  a  missionary  who  fell  ill  of  verruga  after  a  thirty 
days'  stay  at  Matucana ;  it  has  been  alleged  that  it  suffices 
to  acquire  the  disease  merely  to  travel  through  tho  affected 
districts,  without  delaying  in  them ;  but  this  Dounon  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  fable. 
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§  37.  Etiology  op  Verruga. 

Id  verruga^  as  in  many  similar  cases,  it  has  been  supposed 
that  the  cause  of  the  disease  might  be  found  in  certain  inju- 
rious properties  of  the  drinking  water;  it  is  not  so  much  the 
water  of  the  mountain  streams  as  of  small  springs  issuing  from 
the  rocks,  which  has  been  thought  to  be  capable  of  inducing 
the  disease.  This  is  the  general  belief  among  the  natives, 
and  it  has  found  a  supporter  in  Tschudi,  who  adduces  in  its 
favour  the  circumstance  that  if  travellers  abstain  from  drink- 
ing the  water  of  these  suspected  springs, — ^the  ^'aguas  de 
verrugas,'' — they  escape  the  disease  altogether,  while  a  single 
draught  of  it  is  said  to  suffice  for  the  production  of  the 
malady.  All  the  more  recent  observers  are  decidedly 
opposed  to  that  view.  Apart  from  the  fact  that  nothing, 
either  physical  or  chemical,  is  discoverable  in  the  suspected 
water  which  could  possibly  be  blamed  for  causing  the  disease, 
we  'have  the  observation  of  Dounon  that  he  himself,  and  his 
whole  following,  drank  of  the  water  from  these  springs  despite 
the  urgent  warnings  of  the  natives,  without  taking  any  harm  ; 
whereas,  on  his  questioning  those  suffering  from  verruga, 
they  admitted  that  they  bad  fallen  victims  to  the  disease 
notwithstanding  their  avoidance  of  the  spring-water. 

It  is  not  denied  on  the  part  of  anyone  that  something  spe- 
cifically detrimental  underlies  the  verruga ;  but  the  source 
and  nature  of  this  injurious  influence  are  enveloped  in  com- 
plete obscurity.  Dounon  has  found  nothing  in  the  dejecta 
of  the  sick  or  in  the  contents  of  the  tumours,  which  would 
indicate  a  parasitic  origin  of  the  disease ;  he  believes  that  it 
is  an  affair  of  a  miasma,  like  the  malarial  miasm,  and  that 
is  also  the  opinion  of  Bourse.  The  spread  of  verruga  hy  con- 
iagion  is  absolutely  denied  by  the  natives,  and  also  by  Smith. 
Dounon  declines  to  give  a  decided  opinion  on  the  question, 
and  Bourse  thinks  that  contagiousness  is  at  least  doubtful ; 
there  is,  farther,  no  unanimity  among  the  observers,  as  to 
whether  the  predisposition  of  an  individual  to  infection  is 
abrogated  by  having  had  the  disease  once.  On  the  other 
hand,  all  authorities  agree  that,  although  no  race  enjoys  an 
immunity,  the  whites  suffer  much  more  frequently  and  much 
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more  severely  than  tlio  Indians  and  negroes.  No  white 
foreigner,  says  Bourse,  who  has  lived  some  time  in  a  focus 
of  verruga  keeps  free  from  the  disease ;  thus,  the  whole  of 
the  engineers  who  were  superintending  the  building  of  the 
Trans- Andean  Railway  took  verruga,  and  at  the  time  of  that 
author's  visit  to  the  locality  half  of  them  had  died  of  it ;  of 
forty  sailors  who  had  desei*ted  from  a  British  ship  and  had 
gone  to  work  on  the  railway,  thirty  died  of  verruga  in  the 
course  of  seven  or  eight  months.  While  the  mortality  from 
it  among  the  dark  races  amounts  to  about  6  per  cent.,  it  rises 
among  the  whites  to  12 — IG  per  cent.,  and,  when  it  is  pre- 
valent as  an  epidemic,  to  40  per  cent.  When  the  exanthom 
occurs  in  the  internal  organs  the  issue  is  nearly  always  fatal 
(94  per  cent.). 


CHAPTER   IV. 
ENDEMIC  GOITRE  AND  CRETINISM. 

§  38.  Historical  Befebences. 

In  the  medical  writings  of  antiquity,  there  are  many  indi- 
cations, in  the  statements  made  about  tumours  occurring  in 
the  neck,  which  may  be  taken  as  referring  to  goitre  ;  but 
there  is  not  a  word  said  of  its  endemic  prevalence.  Their 
silence  is  in  part  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  Greek  and 
Boman  physicians  could  have  had  few  opportunities  of  glean- 
ing experience  in  the  localities  where  centres  of  goitre  existed  ; 
but  it  is  accounted  for  doubtless  in  part  also  by  the  slight 
interest  that  they  took  in  the  study  of  epidemic  and  endemic 
diseases  in  general.  It  may  be  safely  inferred,  however,  from 
the  statements  of  Pliny,^  Vitruvius/  Juvenal,*  and  Ulpian/ 
that  there  were  already  endemics  of  goitre  in  the  Alps  in 
their  times.  The  first  half  of  the  media3val  period  furnishes 
no  medical  account  of  endemic  goitre  ;  a  few  references  to  it 
are  to  be  found  in  some  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  (the 
disease  being  regarded  in  those  days  as  a  punishment  from 
God)^  and  it  is  from  that  period  that  we  have  the  stories  of 

^  '  Hist,  natural./  lib.  ix,  cap.  37,  §  68,  ed.  Frnnzins,  iv,  409 :  "  Oiittur  bomini 
tantnm  et  suibos  intamc«cit,  aquarum  qnao  potantur  plcruiuqiic  vitio." 

*  •  I>c  architcctura/  ed.  Scbncider,  i,  220:  "  Guttur  bomiiii  intumescit  prss- 
«ertiin  apud  .£quicola8  et  MeduUos  Alpinos  "  (probably  tlio  inbabitauts  of  the 
Manrierine). 

*  •  Satyr./  13  :  **  Qnis  tnmidam  guttur  miratur  in  Alpibus." 

*  *  Fragmenta :'  '*  Tumido  guttore  prscipue  luborant  Alpium  iiicolo)  propter 
aquarum  qualitatcm,  quibus  utuntur." 

*  Hinkmar,  in  bis  account  of  tbo  life  of  St.  Remi  (lib.  viii),  states  that  when  a 
famine  threatened  in  the  country  around  Rbcims  (5tb  cent.),  tbo  saint  caused 
wheat  to  be  ground  for  distribution  among  the  poor ;  but  the  Kelts,  being  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil,  burned  the  mills,  whereupon  the  saint  pronounced  this 
anathema  upon  them :  "  Omncs  qui  hoc  egcrunt,  et  qui  de  corum  germine  nati 
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curing  tho  goitre  by  touching  with  the  'King's  hand.^ 
Belonging  to  tho  end  of  the  13th  century  is  the  account 
by  Marco  Polo  of  its  prevalence  in  Yarkand  and  other 
regions  of  tho  Central  Asian  plateau.  Then^  in  the  14th  and 
15th  centuries^  come  tho  iirst  medical  references  to  ende- 
mic goitre,  by  Arnoldus  Villanovanus^  for  tho  province  of 
Lucca,  and  by  Valescus  do  Tharanta*  for  the  Comte  de  Foix, 
Next  wo  have  tho  account  of  the  disease  in  the  Duchy  of 
Salzburg  by  Paracelsus,*  who  was  the  first  to  treat  the  sub- 
ject with  thoroughness  on  tho  basis  of  his  own  observations ; 
he  sketched  the  conditions  for  the  endemic  occurrence  of 
goitre  in  brief  but  forcible  lines,  indicating  the  relation  of 
goitre  to  cretinism,  and  supplying  the  first  trustworthy 
information  of  any  kind  about  cretinism  itself.  A  somewhat 
more  copious,  but  still  hardly  sufficient  wealth  of  materials 
for  tho  study  of  tho  history  of  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism 
is  provided  by  the  medical  writers  and  the  chroniclers 
of  the  1 6th,  17th,  and  i8th  centuries.  Among  these  were 
Miinster^  for  the  Vullais,  Styria  and  the  Pyrenees ;  Agricola^ 
for  Salzburg,  Tyrol  and  the  Vul  Tellina;  Lange^  for 
Salzburg,    Tyrol,     Styria    and    the  Vallais;     Stumpf*    and 

sunt,  fiaiit  viri  bcriiiusi  ct  fwuiina)  guttarosso."  A  similar  legend  is  given  bj 
Hubert,  ill  tlic  Life  uf  St.  Gudula ;  tlie  Bisbop  Emebert  (ytb  ceut.)  delivered  an 
anutbcmn,  it  is  said,  upon  tbo  wicked  persons  wbo  bad  despoiled  tbo  touib  of  tbot 
sniut,  tbo  curse  being  tbat  tbeir  ofTspring  sbould  all  be  cripples  (claudicati)  and 
tbo  women  goitrous.  Hubert,  wbo  was  Bisbop  of  Liege  at  tbe  beginning  of 
tbc  8tb  century,  adds  :  "  Et  permanent  hodio  mnlctati." 

^  See  du  Laurens, '  Dc  mirub.  strum,  sanandi  vi  solis  Qalli«  regibos  divinitos 
conccssa,'  Par.,  1609. 

'  '  Breviar,'  lib.  ii,  cnp.  iv,  0pp.  Basil.,  1585,  1 190 :  "Nascitur  in  guUi  qoan* 
doquo  passio,  quoo  botium  dicitur  ....  fiunt  nempo  in  quibusdam  rrgionibos 
forte  ex  natura  neris  vcl  aquarum  in  quibus  quasi  omnes  mulieres  vel  viri  sunt 
strumosi,  sicut  est  quasdam  regio  qua;  est  in  comitutu  civitatis  Luca),  quo  dicitar 
Caripbiana." 

'  *rbilonium,'  lib.  vii,  cap.  31,  Lugd.,  1490,  fol.  338:  "  Botium  est  morbus 
proprius  aliquibus  regionibus  sicut  est  Savarte  in  comitatn  Fuxi ;  ct  hoc  est 
ratione  rcgiminis,  aut  rationo  aquarum  frigidarum  quas  bibunt  ct  eat  morbus 
bcreditarius." 

*  *Do  gencratione  stultorum,'  0pp.  Strasb.,  1616,  ii,  74;  and  'Von  offencn 
Scbiiden,'  cap.  xix,  e.  c.  iii,  587. 

'  <  Cosmograpbia  univ.,'  Basil.,  1550,  v,  1. 

*  '  De  ro  motallica,'  Basil.,  1657,  542. 
7  *  Epistol.  med.,'  Basil.,  1554,  i,  43. 
«  'Cbronik,'  Zur.,  1586,  588. 
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Campell^  for  tho  Bhine  valley  above  tlio  Lake  of  Constance^ 
Leo  Africanus^  for  the  Atlas,  Ortelius*  for  Styria,  Simmler* 
for  the  Vallais,  Eustachius  Rudius^  for  Tyrol,  Felix  Plater^ 
(one  of  tho  best  writers  on  cretinism  during  that  period)  for 
the  Yallais  and  Carinthia,  Foreest^  for  the  Val  Tellina,  De  la 
Vega®  for  Peru,  Gayo*  for  Guatemala,  Hofer^®  for  Styria, 
Tollius^^  for  Schemnitz  (Hungary)  and  Styria,  Hoffmann^^  for 
the  Harz  and  for  Kronstadt  in  Transylvania,  Mittermayer^* 
for  the  Pinzgau  (Tyrol)  and  tho  Riesengebirge,  Keyssler^*  for 
Savoy,  Haller^^  for  Aigle  (Rhone  valley)  and  the  Bernese 
Oberland,  Bourrit^^  for  Aosta,  Saussure^^  for  Savoy  and  the 
Vallais,  Lentin^*  for  tho  Harz,  Marsden^*  for  Sumatra,  and 
Lange^  for  Kronstadt  (Transylvania). 

Towards  the  end  of  the  i8th  century  there  appeared  tho 
first  important  work  on  the  subject,  that  of  Malacarne^^ 
based  on  his  observations  in  the  valley  of  Aosta ;  and  there- 
with the  scientific  inquiry  may  be  said  to  have  begun.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  earlier  history  of  endemic  goitre  and 
cretinism  reduces  itself  to  this  :  that  a  few  centres  of  the  ende- 
mic were  known  to  exist,  the  same  that  continue,  as  we  shall 
find,  to  be  scats  of  tho  malady  to  the  present  day ;  and  that 

^  Gablcr, '  Beitr.  zur  mod.  Topogr.  v.  Cbar./  Tubing.,  1824,  9. 

*  'De  totins  Africa)  dcscripiiouc,'  Liigd.  Bat.,  1632,  Pars  ii,  420. 
'  '  Tbeatrum  orbis  terraruin/  Antw.,  1570,  92. 

^  '  ValcsisD  et  Alptum  dcscriptio,'  Ludg.  Bat^  1633*  Hb.  i,  19. 
^  '  De  virtntibus  et  vitiis  cordin/  Venet.,  1587. 

*  '  Prax.  mcd./  lib.  i,  cap.  3,  Ba»il.,  1625,  80. 
^  '  Obierv.  et  curat,  med./  lib.  x,  242. 

"  '  Commentarios  reales  ...  del  origin  de  loa  Yncas,  &c.,'  quoted  in  Barton. 
9  *  Beiaebescbreibung  nacb  Neu  Spanicu.'    From  the  French.    Lieipz.,   1693,. 

^  '  Hercnles  medicos,'  1^55*  43* 
^'  'Sputol.  iterioflr.,'  Amstel.,  1700,  237,  238. 
>s  *  De  morbb  cndcmiis,'  Ual.,  1 705,  in  0pp.,  Qenev.,  1 748,  203. 
^  'Diss,  de  stmmis  ac  scrofnlis  Biisgensium,'  Erfnrd.,  1723. 
>-*  '  Neaeste  Ueisen  durch  Deutsfchland,  &c.,'  Hannov.,  1751*  240,  291. 
^  *  Opnsc.  academ.' 

i(  <  Description  des  glacicrcs,  &c.'     Qcrm.  transl.,  Zurich,  1786,  210. 
17  <  Voyage  dans  les  Alpes,'  Nencbat.,  1779-96,  i,  421,  ii,  389,  iii,  25,  89,  iv,  452^ 
»  •  Memorabilia,  &c.,'  Gdtt.,  1779,  127. 
1*  '  History  of  the  Island  of  Sumatra,'  Lond.,  1 783. 
*  In  Richter,  *Chir.  Bibl.,'  1785,  viii,  500. 

^  'Sni  gozzi  e  suUa  stopiditn,  &c.,'  Tor.,  1789,  and  '  Lettre  snr  Tetat  de» 
Crfting,'  Tar.y  1 789.    Reprinted  in  Frank's  '  Delectus  opnscL  med.,'  yi. 
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endemic  goitro  is  proved  to  have  occnrred  as  early  as  the 
pre-Christian  era.  But  as  regards  cretinism  previous  to  the 
1 6th  century,  the  history  is  enveloped  in  complete  obscuidty. 


§  39.  Geographical  Djsteibdtion. 

Tbo  geographical  dUtrihution  of  endemic  goitro  and  cretin^ 
uitn  at  the  present  day  extends  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
habitable  globe ;  but  goitre,  or  goitro  with  cretinism,  occurs 
everywhere  in  more  or  less  narrowly  circumscribed  spots,  and 
in  very  marked  association  with  definite  conditions  of  locality. 
On  European  soil,  the  head-quarters  are  the  western  and 
southern  slopes  of  the  Alps  of  Italy,  Switzerland  and  France, 
the  eastern  continuations  of  the  chain  in  Austrian  territory, 
the  Pyrenees,  the  Vosges  and  the  Jura. 

Italy. — The  endemic  prevalence  and  relative  frequency  of 
goitre  in  Italy  is  shown  in  a  serviceable  if  not  absolutely  ex- 
haustive manner  in  the  following  table,  which  I  have  compiled 
from  the  recruiting-lists  published  by  Sormani,^  showing  the 
men  pronounced  unfit  for  service  on  account  of  this  disease 
from  1863  to  1876. 

The  number  of  persons  liable  to  military  service,  examined  during 
those  thirteen  years,  amounted  to  2,000,000,  and  of  these  42,863,  or 
20'9  per  1000,  were  declared  to  be  unfit  on  account  of  goitre.  The  table 
8hows  the  proportion  exempted  for  goitre  in  the  respective  provinces 
per  1000  conscnpts. 

Table  of  Exemptions  from  MiliUiry  Service  on  account  of  Goitre  in  the 

various  Provinces  of  Italy. 


Territory.  !  rroviiicc.  Per  cent. 


I 


Lombardia" 


Sonilrio  . 
BroKcia  . 
Bergamo 


676 
2627 
118-4 

867 


*  *  Gcoj^mlia  nosolojjicn,  dell'  Italia,*  Rornu,  1881,  p.  22,  ff.  In  estimating;  the 
resulbi)  derived  from  this  statistical  conspectus,  it  iiihould  not  bo  forgotten  that  it 
reliitc8*ohly  to  the  male  ^wpulatiim  over  the  nge  of  twenty.  The  sUitistical  data 
of  cretini>m  cannot  he  used,  inasmuch  as  crctiuitim  and  idiocy  are  included  in 
the  s:imc  list. 

^  See  accounts  in  '  Oest.  mcd.  Jahrh..'  1832,  1839,  Nste.  Folge,  iii,  349, 
xxi,  3;]Balardini,  *Topogr.  med.  dclla  prov.  di  2Soudrio,'  Mil.,  1834,  55;  McnU, 
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Territory. 

Province. 

Per  cciit. 

Lombardia 

Como      .        .        .        . 

8o-8 

Cremona 

r>9'2 

Milano   .        .        .        . 

484 

Pavia      .        .        .        . 

26 -2 

Mantua  .        .        .        . 

69 

Piemonte^ 

•  •  ■                        • « « 

59-4 

Canco     .        .        .        . 

io«>8 

Torino    .        .        .        . 

78- 1 

Novara  .... 

• 

21-9 

Alessandria    . 

21-2 

JAgVLrisL' . 

•  •  •                         •  >  • 

308 

Qenova  .        .        .        . 

320 

Porto  Manrizio 

35*9 

Veneto* . 

•  •  «                        •  •  • 

178 

Bi»lluno  .        .        .        . 

77*6 

Udine     .        .        .        . 

381 

Vicenza .        .        .        . 

20-3 

Emilia    . 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

•  9 

5*2 

Modena .... 

140 

Ri'^gio  Em.    . 

9*4 

Bolofpia 

6-6 

Parma    .         .         .         . 

42 

XJmbria  . 

•  •  •                        •  •  • 

io*6 

Pcnigia .         .        .         . 

187 

Marchc  . 

•  •  •                         •  •  • 

1*2 

Toscana 

•  •  ■                         •  •  • 

27 

i  Massa  e  Carrara    . 

187 

Boma 

1 

a   •    •                                                       ■   •    • 

06 

Abbmzi  c  Moliso  . 

•    •    •                                                      •    •   • 

»*9 

Campania 

1 

•  •   •                                                      •    •    • 

1 

1                2*9 

*  Saggio  di  topogr.  med.  della  prov.  di  Brescia/  Bresc.,  1837,1,  134;  Gaislntn, 
'Ijettro  m^.  sar  I'ltnltc/  Qand,  1840,  1 1 ;  Comolli,  <Oaz.  med.  Lombard.,'  1848, 
304;  Palcari,  *  Annal.  univ.,*  1851,  Oct. ;  Strnmbio,  *  Gnz.  nicd.  Loinbiird.,'  1856, 
Nr.  aa  ;  Demortain,  *  Gax.  hcbd.  do  in6d.,*  1859,  ^^83  ;  Tncchini,  *  Obscrw  intorno 
al  cretiniamo,  &c./  Pavia»  1859 '  Loinbroso,  '  Kiccrcbo  snl  crctinismo  in  Lom- 
bardia,'Milano,  1859;  Caatiglioni,  '11  crctinismo  nello  Valtcllino,' Mil.,  1860; 
Lnssana*  'Stndi  di  cretiniimo  in  Lombnrdin/  Mil.,  i860;  *  Kcluzionc  dcUa  com- 
missione  per  lo  stndio  del  cretinismo  in  liombardia,*  Mil.,  1864. 

'  See :  Foder^, '  Eitai  snr  lo  gottre  ct  lo  crctinismo,'  Turin,  1 792,  Germ,  transl. 
Berl.,  1796,  7a;  Ferraris, '  Giom.  dcllo  sc.  med.  di  Torino,'  1838,  1840,  ii,  370, 
Tii,  385;  Garbigliottj,  ib.,  1845,  Giugno ;  Dubini,  '  Gaz.  med.  dt  Milano,  1845, 
Nr.  33,  1847,  N^'  4^  »  Maffoni,  *  Atti  dell'  Accad.  med.-cbir.  di  Torino,'  1846,  ii, 
453;  'Rap]>ort  do  la  commission  cree  pour  etudier  Ic  crctinismc,'  Turin,  1848; 
Grange,  'Compt.  rend.,'  1850,  ii,  58;  Guista, '  Gaz.  med.  dellc  Stati  Sardi/  1851, 
Nr.  la;  Dallera,  *  Giom.  dell'  Accad.  mcd.-chir.  di  Torino,'  1851,  xi;  Biffi,  *  Sul 
cretinismo  nellavalle  d'Aosta,'  1861. 

9  Lombroso, '  Ricercbe  snl  crctinismo  endcmico  in  alcnni  pnnti  della  Lignria,' 
3fil.,  1865. 

^  FaccD, '  Gaz.  med.  Lombard/  185T,  Nr.  19,  1869,  Nr.  ar. 
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Territory.  Proviiicc. 


Percent 


Puglie     .         .         J  ...  ...  !  0.4 

Busilicata  ...  ...  |  2*3 


Calabria 


19 


I  Sicilia     .        .        .  ...  ...  j  1*3 

Sardegna        .        .  ...  ...  !  08 


Tho  following  tabic  sbows  wlicre  the  maximum  amount  of  goitra, 
ranging  from  10  to  30  per  cent.,  falls  within  tlic  smaller  areas  : 

Aosta  (Prov.  Turin) 
Val  Tellina  (Prov.  Sondrio) 
Grema  (Prov.  Cremona) 
Saluzzo  (Prov.  Ciineo)    . . . 
Brcno  (Prov.  Brescia)    ... 
Salo 


317 

per  1000 

263 

i« 

182 

*» 

179 

•» 

170 

f» 

166 

»« 

163 

I* 

154 

1* 

141 

i« 

131 

»• 

124 

»• 

"7 

f» 

116 

•• 

ff  )«  •..  ...  ••. 

Chian      y«  «« 

Treviglio  (Prov.  Bergamo)        

Lecco  (Pii>v.  Como)       

Cunco  (Prov.  Cuneo)     

Basa  (Prov.  Turin)  

Pinerolo      „ 

Clusone  (Prov.  Bergamo)         

We  find  accord  in  j^ly,  tlmt  tlio  hcad-qnartors  of  endemic 
4fo!trc  in  Itnhj  arc  tbe  district  of  Aosfn  at  the  foot  of  Mont 
Blanc,  and  tho  ivi ///'?/.»?  of  ihe  Alpine  chain  which  traversett 
Viedmoni  and  Lovihardy, -paviicuhivly  iho  valloj's  of  tho  Dora, 
tlic  Po,  tbo  Adda  and  tlic  Chicso,  and  to  a  less  extent  the 
valleys  of  the  Scsia,  tho  Ticino  and  tho  Adige.  In  Venetia^i 
territory  tliere  are  considerable  centres  of  goitre  in  tho  valleys 
of  tlie  provinces  of  Holliino  and  Udine.  Tho  Mincio  appears 
to  bo  the  bonndary  towards  Lombanly  of  the  goitrous  region 
tliere  ;  for,  while  tho  proportion  of  goitrous  persons  on  the 
western  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Garda  (province  of  Brescia)  is 
112  per  1000,  it  amounts  only  to  4  per  1000  on  tho  eastern 
tshoro  (province  of  Verona).  In  like  manner  the  Po  marks 
off  tho  endemic  goitre  of  the  plain  of  Lombardy  from  the 
yllliiiilia;  in  iho  districts  of  Pavia,  Lodi  and  Cremona 
the  number  of  cases  is  30  to  80  per  1000,  while  in  Voghera, 
IMaconza,  Parma  and  other  places,  the  maximum  is  only  7  per 
1000. 

Cretinism  also  finds  its  most   extensive  diffusion  in  tho 
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same  regions  of  Italy,  The  namber  of  those  liable  to  the 
conscription  who  have  been  pronounced  unfit  for  service  on 
account  of  cretinism  (and  idiocy)  amounts  to  10*7  per  1000 
in  Aosta,  5*9  in  Sondrio,  5*4  in  Brescia,  and  4*5  in  Chiari  ; 
and  it  is  again  tlie  above-mentioned  Alpine  valleys  of  Pied- 
mont^ Lombardy  and  Yenetia  that  have  the  largest  number 
of  cases.  We  also  meet  with  centres  of  goitre  and  cretinism, 
of  moderate  extent,  on  the  northern  slopes  of  the  Apennine 
in  Piedmont,  Liguria  and  the  Emilia,  as  well  as  in  a  few 
localities  of  IJmbria  and  the  Abruzzi,^  and  at  some  points  in 
the  Terra  di  Lavoro.^  In  the  rest  of  Central  and  Southern 
Italy,  the  two  diseases,  and  especially  cretinism,  are  far  from 
reaching  the  importance  that  they  have  in  the  three  former 
regions.  In  Sicily  and  Sardinia  they  do  not  occur 
ondemically  at  all,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  the  information 
before  me. 

According  to  the  returns  (very  incomplete)  collected  by  tlie  Sardinian 
Oommission  in  1845-46,  of  the  diffusion  of  cretinism  in  the  quondam 
.  Kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  number  of  cretins  per  1000  of  the  population 
reached  the  enormous  figure  of  27*9  in  the  district  of  Aosta,  2*3  per 
1000  in  Cnneo,  2*5  in  lyrea  (Turin),  and  2*1  in  Salnzzo.  For  Lombardy, 
the  number  of  cretins  in  1859  ^^^  estinuited  by  Lombroso  at  5000,  or 
17  per  1000  inhabitants,  the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Sondrio  (Val  Tellina), 
Oomo  and  Cremona  being  most  severely  affected. 

France. — Directly  connected  with  the  severe  centres  of 
goitre  and  cretinism  in  Piedmont  is  the  endemic  prevalence  of 
both  diseases  in  the  Alpine  Departments  of  France.  I  take 
the  following  data  on  the  distribution  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in 
France  from  the  official  report  of  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
drawn  up  by  Baillarger.' 

The  total  number  of  goitrous  persons  in  France  above  the  age  of  20, 
amounted  to  370,403 ;  the  number  of  cretins  and  idiots  to  about  120,000. 
Taking  the  population  of  the  country  to  be  36,000,0001  tlie  proportion 
of  goitre  per  1000  was  10*4,  and  of  cretinism  and  idiocy  3*3.  The 
following  table  shows  the  proportion  of  the  goitrous  per  1000  inhabi- 
tants in  the  several  departments. 

*  Quislain,  1.  c. 

'  de  Ronzl, '  Topogr.  c  stat.  mod.  della  citi^  di  Xapoli,  &c.,'Nap.,  1845 »  Costn, 
'  Escnlapio,'  1840,  i,  Nr.  6. 

>  '  Rapport  de  la  commission  d'enquSte  sur  Ic  goitre  ct  le  cr^tinismc  en  France/ 
Paris,  1873. 
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lahle 

ofGoiire  in 

he  wvn-al 

Depntattl.              rnlOOa 

Snvoio 

'3.V7 

Bnro    . 

90 

Hantea-AlppB    . 

Ill-O 

HauW-Vionne 

7-8 

Haiilc-Siiv.iic;     . 

93*0 

Soine-OiBO  . 

11 

Arrif^      . 

«a-7 

Gni-d    .        .        . 

I. 

BaMes-Aliif3 

769 

Tonne 

6S 

Haatea-Pyriincca 

6^3 

Orno    . 

6i 

J.ini  .        .        . 

tl 

Sommo 

5*9 

Voages'      .        . 

LandcB 

59 

Aiane 

T,»9 

Gbarento 

5'7 

AIwa-MariiimM 

r>o7 

IV. 

Sartho 

■»■» 

S«nc  infer. . 

3-8 

73-8 

BouchM-da-Rhanc 

37 

'  Loire 

490 

Some-Maine        . 

37 

Rbinc        .        . 

4go 

Calvadoa      . 

3'4 

Pny-dc-Drnne     . 

44-6 

Enrc-Loiro 

3"3 

Hautc-Loire 

4J-8 

Gers     . 

3'" 

Oiac  . 

3«9 

Vur      . 

3" 

Dr6mti'       . 

3*9 

Corse   . 

3"o 

Mourthc'    . 

330 

Tam    . 

_£? 

Cnntal 

320 

HftUtc-Siiftno 

h-6 

S"i 

HMite-Mumu     . 

5o-8 

rlndrc  .        . 

2-9 

II. 

Ardtcbc     . 

»9'5 

Maiiie-T^ire 

a< 

iBcre*          .        . 

39-0 

Tarn -Garonne     . 

2'4 

Loi&re        . 

390 

Girondo 

2'4 

Dordocnc  . 

250 

Vendee 

ri 

34-0 

Seine    . 

33-0 

Ille-Vilaine 

ri 

D.mba 

V. 

Loiivt . 

3-0 

Sa.'ine.ct-Loirfi  . 

"■7 

Cber    . 

Nottl    .        .        . 

ro 

Bll8W8-Pjr.^llC-08 

Lot-Garoniiii 

16 

CorK^      .        . 

Hi-ranlt 

r« 

P.iB-de-Ciil:iii.       . 

I* 

30-9 

Mayi-nn.'     .        . 

1*3 

■Ardwincfl  . 

170 

Loir-Cber     . 

1-3 

Avejron 

170 
170 

3-0 

Ain     '. 

160 

"Indi-c-Loiro 

0-8 

VaucluBo 

I57 

Vienuc 

07 

Audc. 

150 

Loii-e  infer.  . 

06 

III. 

Allicr 

117 

ClmrenU'  inti'r.    . 

OS 

CMe-d'Oi- 

VI.. 

Finisti'rn.!     . 

0-5 

Grouse 

Dtui-Stvi-es 

0-4 

Nil-vro 

1 06 

Uorbilian     . 

o;3 

Aiil*  . 

Uancbe 

M^inio 

97 

COU'8-du-Nt'i-a     . 

Oi 

i3'5 

'  Sco  AiiKiuy, '(lai.  il™  liBpit.,'  iRs9,  Nn.  79. 
'  Snint  lager,  '  Iluuiil'iiio  i^rio  d'ctudra  lar  Ics  rnnaci 
Ljoa.  186S,  .1. 
'  AiK'iuj,  ].  c,  nnil  Ancelou, '  Gu.  hebil.  lie  mrd.,'  iS,:;. 
*  Ii)^pr<■, 'Tniitv  do  gii!tra  ct  dn  crfUnUme,'  Pur.,  i8,;i. 
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Of  tho  relative  amoant  of  cretinism  in  the  several  French 
departments^  these  returns  afford  a  less  certain  measure, 
inasmuch  as  the  data  include  both  cretinism  and  idiocy. 
The  head  quarters,  however,  of  that  malady  are  tho  depart- 
ments of  Hautes-Alpes  and  Savoie,  with  22  and  16  per  1000 
respectively;  next  to  them,  as  regards  frequency  of  tho  dis- 
ease (from  4  to  6  per  1000)  come  the  Basses- Alpcs,  Hautes- 
Pyrenoes,  Haute- Savoie,  Isere,  Ardecho,  Drfime,  Alpes-Mari- 
times,  Arriege,  and  naute-Guronne ;  and  there  are  further  a 
few  minor  centres  of  cretinism  in  Aveyron,  Lot,  Hauto-Loiro, 
Vosges,  Puy-de-D6mo,  Pyrenees  Orientales,  Oise,  Aisno, 
Meurthe,  and  Haute- Mame. 

Comparing  the  amount  of  goitro  and  of  cretinism  in  tho 
several  departments,  it  will  be  seen  that  tho  frequency  of 
goitro  is  by  no  means  a  measure  of  tho  frequency  of  cretinism  ; 
it  is  only  in  tho  departments  of  Savoy  and  the  High  Alps, 
which  are  among  the  worst  centres  of  goitre,  that  wo  find  at 
the  same  time  the  worst  centres  of  cretinism  ;  whereas  in  tho 
Jura,  which  takes  one  of  the  highest  places  for  goitre,  cretinism 
is  met  with  to  a  very  slight  extent  (2*5  per  1000,  including 
idiots).^ 

In  the  department  of  Savoy  the  head-quarters  of  cretinisru 
(and  goitre)  are  the  valleys  of  the  Maurienno  and  Tarontaise, 
with  22*7  and  14*5  cretins  per  1000  inhabitants  respectively.* 
In  the  HauieS'PyrSndcfi,  both  diseases  are  most  widely  spread 
in  tho  valleys  of  Luchon,  Bigorre  and  Lavedan.^  Tho  pre- 
valence of  goitre  is  very  remarkable  in  tho  hilly  country  of 
tho  Aisne,  especially  in  the  communes  of  Fouconcourt  and 
Suzy,  while  the  amount  of  cretinism  is  at  the  same  time  very 
small.^  In  tho  department  of  the  lihoiie,  both  diseascH  arc 
prevalent,  particularly  in  the  mountainous  parts  (St.  Laurent 
and  Beaujeu);  in  the  arrondissements  of  Lyon  and  Villefrancho 
tho  number  of  goitrous  persons  (in  1851)  was  1*5  and  2*4 

^  Monnier,  'Annal.  da  Jnra/  1853;    MoretiDy  *  KiuAttffie  du  goitre/  V»r,, 

'  'Rapiwrt  dc  la  commissiou  Sardaig^c,'  134;  Grange,  'Gaz,  m^l,  d«  I'arU/ 
1848,  820. 

'  See:  Boulitiiere,  '  Itiner.  de«cript.  dea  lInatcf'rjrreneiHi  frarif,/  Vur,,  tHtu, 
ii,  197  ;  Marchaot,  'Observ.  .  .  a  I'etadc  dea  catiae*  du  cretiuUtiMf/  Vtur,,  iH4t ; 
<iarrig«m,  *  BuU.  de  Tacad.  de  mcd./  iSOS,  xxiiiiy  715. 

'•  Mabue, '  Gaz.  des  hopit/  1852, 546. 
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per  1000  inhabitants^  and  of  cretins  0*4  and  I'o  per  1000.^  In 
the  Puy'de-Ddme  it  is  the  southern  valleys  of  the  Upper 
Anvergne  that  form  the  chief  seats  of  goitre  and  cretinism  ;^  in 
the  Oise,  it  is  particularly  the  Nyonnais  (arrond.  Compiegne) 
that  suffers  from  endemic  goitre  ;*  for  the  Haxitc-Mamie  there 
are  definite  accounts  of  goitre  only  for  Bussiurcs  ;*  the  Nievre 
has  goitre  endemic  but  is  free  from  cretinism  ;^  in  the  Seine- 
inferiexire,  goitre  occurs  only  in  the  arrondissement  of  Roueu, 
being  confined  to  twenty-five  villages  on  the  banks  of  the 
Seine  between  Pont  d'Archo  and  Duclair^  and  in  only  one 
family  among  them  were  cretins  found.* 

Like  France,  Spain  has  goitre  and  cretinism  widely  pre- 
valent and  in  considerable  frequency,  among  the  valleys  of 
the  southern  slope  of  the  Pyrenees.  The  worst  localities  are 
the  valley  of  the  Aran,  and  the  valleys  from  Gardens  to 
Kibeira,  corresponding  to  the  department  of  Haute-Garonne- 
on  the  other  side  ;  next  to  these  come  Lladore  and  Ladrons 
and  the  valleys  of  Paillas,  d'Estaon,  Cinca  and  Essera.  There 
are  also  considerable  endemic  spots  of  goitre  and  cretinism 
in  the  valleys  of  the  Cantabrian  mountains  (Astnrias  and 
Galicia),  in  the  valleys  of  the  Sierra  Morena  and  Sierra  Nevada 
(New  Castile  and  Estremadura),  and  in  the  frontier  district 
between  Estremadura  and  the  Portugese  province  of  Alemtejo^ 
in  which  latter  both  diseases  are  likewise  indigenous.'^ 

Cretinism  in  Switzerland. — The  following  data  will  serve- 
to  show  the  distribution  of  cretinism  in  Switzerland.®     In 

*  Manny  ct  Qaesnois,  '  Topogr.  ct  statist,  mod.  da  Depart,  du  Kh6ne,  &&,*' 
LyoD,  1866,  103. 

'  Bricade,  'HUt.  de  la  soc.  dc  mcd.  do  Purls/  v,  M^m.,  313;  Minl-Jcady^ 
'  Journ.  hebd.  de  m6d,,*  1831,  May ;  Saint-Lag;cr,  1.  c,  49. 
3  Guilbert» '  £tude  sur  les  caiix  potables  .  .  .  du  Nyonnais,  &c./  Par.,  1857. 

*  Lacordaire, '  Prec.  anal,  du  trav.  dc  la  Soc.  do  mcd.  de  Dijon/  1843,  138. 
'  Qaudin,'  Du  goitre  end^miqne/  Montp.,  1869. 

^  Vingtrinier,  *  Du  goitre  endcniique  dans  lo  depart,  de  la  Seine-infer.,  kc/" 
Kouen,  1854. 

7  See  Thiery,  *Obscrv.  de  phys.  ct  de  m6d,  de  I'Espagne/  Par.,  1791,  ii, 
I J  7  ;  Saint-Logcr,  *  £tndcs  sur  les  causes  du  cn'tiuisme,  &c./  Par.,  1867,  371. 

"^  For  goitre  and  cretinism  in  Switzerland,  see  :  Ackormann, '  Uebcr  die  Crctincu 
n.  s.  w./  Gotha,  1790;  Troxler,  *Der  Crctinisnuis  und  seine  Formen,&c./  Ziiridi,. 
1836;  Demme,  '  Ueber  emlemiscbcn  Cretinism  us/  Bern,  1840;  Meycr-Abrcn% 
in  *Ha«er*8  Arcb.  fiir  die  gcs.  Med./  1845,  vii,  357,  and  in  *  Rusch's  Zeitscbr. 
iibcr  den  Cretinismus/  1852,  iii,  i ;  Gosse,  '  De  retiologic  du  goitre  ct  da 
crctinismo/  Genbvc,  1853. 
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1868  an  enameration  gave  3431  cretins  in  a  population  of 
aboat  2,000,000,  or  I'y  per  1000  -^  of  these  one-seventh 
occaired  in  the  Yallais.  The  condition  is  not  more  than 
sporadic  or  moderately  common  in  the  cantons  of  St.  Gall,^ 
Unterwalden  (excepting  a  small  spot  of  cretinism  in  the 
commune  of  Hergiswyl  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Pilatus),  Schaff- 
Jiausen,  Zurich  (excepting  the  district  of  Meilen  and  therein 
particularly  Oetweil  and  Staffa),  Thuryau,  Freiburg  (69  cretins 
and  idiots  in  1878  in  a  population  of  some  110,000,  the 
district  of  Broye  having  18,  Glane  16,  and  Greyerz  14),'  and 
Geneva.  The  following  is  a  list  of  the  cantons  with  endemic 
cretinism,  showing  the  proportion  of  cretins  per  1000  in- 
habitants : 


Uri      . 

.    9  pet 

' 1000. 

Solothum   . 

2*3  per  1000 

Yallus 

.    6 

Vaud  . 

21      „ 

Bern 

.     4*3 

Aargan 

20     „ 

Orisons 

•    3*4 

Lnceme 

v6     „ 

Glams 

•    31 

Nenchatel   . 

13      .. 

Basel  . 

.    2-7 

Ticino 

1*3      » 

In  the  Vallais^  cretinism  is  commonest  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  Rhone  valley  (in  Martinach,  Fully,  Saillon,  Sitten, 
&c.)  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  lower  part  of  the  canton. 
In  TJri  it  occurs  most  in  the  valley  of  the  Reuss  (in  Silenen, 
Wasen,  Schaddorf,  Attinghausen,  Altdorf,  Seedorf,  and 
Fluelen).  In  the  Grisons^  where  the  malady  has  diminished 
considerably  of  late,*  the  chief  spots  of  cretinism  occur  in  the 
district  of  Vorderrhein  (Disentis,  Somwik,  Ilanz,  Kiistris 
and  other  places  in  the  Oberalp  valleys)  ;  further,  in  the 
circle  of  Thnsis  (in  Thusis,  Eatzis,  and  especially  Domleschg), 
in  the  circle  of  Maienfeld  (Trimmis,  Zizers,  Ems),  and  at 
several   points   in    the    Lower  Eugadiue,  such  as  Schuls.^ 

>  '  Brifc.  Med.  Jonrn./  1868,  Oct.,  393. 

'  Meyer- Ahrens, '  Schweiz.  Zeitschr.  f.  Med./  1852,  173. 

'  'Rapport  .  .  •  snr  I'intpection  gen.  des  aliencs  dans  le  canton  Friboarp,' 
BiiUe,  1878,  13;  see  also  Berchtold-Beanpr^,  'Diss,  sur  le  crdtinisme/  Friboarg; 
1843*  at  to  the  disease  in  the  Ootteranthal. 

*  Schneider,  in  'Bemer  Vierteljahrschr./  1840,  and  'Zeitschr.  dcr  Wien. 
Aerzte/  1845,  97. 

*  Mejer-Ahrcns,  in  B5sch,  1.  c. ;  Fancmneaa-Dafresn?,  '  llcvne  m^d./  1840, 
Jane;  Chatin,  'Compt.  rend./  1853,  i,  652. 

*  LorenZy '  Jahresber.  der  natarforsch.  Gescllsch.Graabundcns/  1868-69,  65. 

7  Meyer- Abrens,  in  *  Haser's  Arch./  1.  c. ;  Ericnmeyer, « Trcus?.  med.  Vereins- 
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Principal  seats  of  cretinism  in  Appenzell  are  tlie  commimea 
of  Grab^  Belitobel,  Beute^  Walzenhausen  and  Heiden ;  in 
Glarus,  the  Linththal^  Sernfthal  and  Krauclithal  (especially 
the  localities  of  Engi^  Matt^  Elm,  and  Betschwand) ;  in 
Basel  the  commune  of  Kleinhiiningen^ ;  in  Vaud  the  Bhone 
valley  (especially  about  Aigle  and  in  Boisnoir),  the  upland 
valleys  of  the  districts  of  Chateau  d'Oex  and  Ormonds  (Sepay, 
Bossiniere  and  Bougemont),  and  the  valley  of  Broye  (districts 
of  Mondon  and  Payeme).^  In  the  Canton  of  Aargau,  the 
disease  is  most  prevalent  in  Aarau  and  Lenzburg  in  the 
Aarthal,  and  near  the  confluence  of  the  Beuss  and  Limmath 
(Altenburg,  Windisch,  Beuss,  Gebensdorf  and  Vogelsang).' 
In  the  Canton  of  Lucerne,  mostly  in  the  districts  of  Zursee, 
Willisau  and  Entlcbuch  (notably  in  Bomoos).  The  cretins 
in  the  Canton  of  Ticino  in  1855  were  distributed  as  follows: 
5 1  in  the  district  of  Bellinzona,  33  in  Biviera,  30  in  Lugano, 
and  49  in  the  remaining  districts. 

At  every  place  in  Switzerland  where  endemic  cretinism  is 
met  with,  there  is  also  a  considerable  amount  of  endemic  goitre; 
but  goitre  is  endemic  at  many  places  in  Switzerland  besides 
those,  notably  in  the  Priittigau  andPuschlav  (Grisons),  in  the 
parts  of  St.  Gall  bordering  the  lakes,  in  the  Canton  of 
SchafEhauscn,  and  in  Geneva.* 

The  centres  of  disease  in  the  Grisons  and  in  Lombardy 
join  on  to  an  endemic  area  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  the 
Alpine  provinces  of  Austria}  In  the  Tyrol}  we  meet  with 
both  diseases  chiefly  in  the  Innthal  and  in  the  Vintschgau ;  in 
the  Duchy  of  Salzburg^  at  a  few  points  in  the  Salzachthal 

Ztg./  1854,  Nr.  7,  and  'Arcb.  dcr  deutsch.  Gesellsch.  fur  Psychiatrie/  18591 

i,  13. 

*  Erlcnmeyer, '  Arch.,'  1.  c.  On  tho  Basolland,  with  abont  4000  inhabitantB, 
there  are  28  cretins;  in  Basel  town,  with  24,000  inhabitants,  64  cretins, of  whom 
24  arc  in  Klcinhiiningen  alone  (with  465  inhabitants).  In  the  Canton  of  Basel 
cretinism  is  also  on  tho  decrease. 

'  Lebcrt,  '  Arch,  fiir  ph^'siol.  Heilkdc.,'  1848,  vii,  516 ;  Account  in  '  Schweiz. 
Zcitschr.  fur  Med.,'  1852,  365. 

3  Zschokke,  'Annal.  dcr  Staatsarznclkde.,'  v,  537;  Michaelis,  'Skizze  der 
Vorbreitung  dcs  Cretinismus  im  Aargau/  Aarau,  1843. 

*  Coindet,  *  Annal.  de  Chimie  ct  de  phys.,'  xv,  49. 

^  Skoda, '  Kcfcrat  iiber  den  Inhalt  der  Berichto,  welche  uber  den  Cretinism  ut 
in  dcr  tistcr.  Monarchic  oin^elangt  sind,'  Wien,  1861. 
^  See  Gauticri  and  Mittermayer,  II.  cc. 
^  MichoelJ!*,  in  Blumcnbach'i  'Med.Bibl.,'  1789,  iii,  640;  Weniel,  'Ueber  d«n 
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near  Salzbarg^  at  Halleiu  and  Golling  and  as  far  up  as 
Werfen,  tli^ce  laterally  to  Radstadt  and  along  the  Salzach 
towards  St.  Johann/  then  in  the  Pongau  valley  (on  the 
southern  slopes  of  the  Tannen-Gebirge)^  in  Lungau  and  in  the 
Pinzgau-Thal  (at  Niedersill,  Mittersill  and  particularly  at 
Bramberg).  The  goitrous  districts  in  Gross- Arlthal  and  the 
Gastein  valley  are  free  from  cretinism.  In  Upper  Av^iriar 
the  chief  seats  of  both  maladies  are  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
and  the  Traun :  in  the  Danube  valley,  the  villages  of 
Engelhartszell,  Strudin,  St.  Nikola,  Steyeregg,  Sarmingstein ; 
in  the  Traun  circuit,  the  shores  of  the  lake,  the  low  grounds 
of  the  Enns  and  Traun  (Steyer,  Losenstein,  Garto,  Enns),  and 
the  marshy  Kremsthal.  In  Lower  Austria?  also,  goitre  and 
cretinism  occur  mostly  in  the  valley  of  the  Danube  (villages 
of  Gross-Pochlam,  Seisenstein,  Krumm-Nussbaum,  Worth 
and  Grading),  and,  next  to  it,  in  the  valley  of  the  Leitha, 
particularly  in  the  district  of  Sebenstein.  Both  diseases  are 
prevalent  very  considerably  in  Styria  and  Carinthia,  in  the 
latter  to  such  an  extent  that  about  9  per  1000  of  the  popu- 
lation are  cretins,  the  province  being  unable  to  send  a  full 
contingent  of  troops  proportionate  to  its  population.^  In 
Styria,^  the  cretins  are  7  per  1000,  the  worst  seats  of  the 
malady  being  the  circle  of  Judenburg  (especially  the  Ennsthal 
and  Peltenthal)  with  21 '3  per  1000,  and  the  circle  of  Bruck 
(especially  the  districts  of  Pemegg  and  Marzzuschlag)  with 
15*4  per  1000,  while  the  circles  of  Marburg,  Gratz  and  Cilli 
are  less  severely  affected,  the  two  latter  having  respectively 

Cretinismns/  Wien,  1802  ;  Streinz,  in  '  Oest.  med.  Jahrbb./  1829,  Nste.  F.,  i,  45  ; 
Knolz,  ib.,  86,  146;  Kirchner,  ib.,  1835,  ix,  395 ;  Hofer,  '  Wiirttcmb.  med.  Cor- 
retpondenzbl./  1838,  viii,  161  ;  Maflf«i, '  Der  Cretinism  as  in  den  norischenAlpen/ 
Erlang.,  1844;  Klebs, '  Studien  iiber  die  Yerbreitung  des  Cretinismus  in  Oester- 
reicb,  a.  s.  w./  Prag.,  1877. 

1  In  St.  Johann  and  two  adjoining  villages,  witb  a  total  of  1557  inbabitants, 
there  are  91  cretins,  or  58*4  per  1000  of  the  population. 

'  Qngger, '  Oester.  med.  Jahrbb./  Nst.  F.,  1839,  xix,  85  ;  Ozlberger,  ib.,  1840, 
xiiv,  265;  Schaussberger/ Oester.  med.  Wochenschr./  1842,  1091. 

'  Schanssberger,  1.  c. ;  Knolz,  '  Oester.  med.  Jahrbb./  1846,  iv,  228, 

**  Fradeneck, '  Zeitschr.  der  Wien.  Aerztc/  1844,  i,  440. 

*  T.  Vest,  'Salzb.  med.-chir.  Ztg./   1831,  Nr.  46,  il,  337;  Waser,  'Oest.  med. 
Jahrbb./  1836,  Nste.  F.,  xi,  349;  Weiglein,  ib.,  1842,  i,  278;  Pilz,  ib.,  1848,  i, 
357*  iii«  80,  and  'Oest.  med.  Wochenschr./  1846,  293;  Tengler, '  Wien.  med. 
Wochenacbr./  1857,  Nr.   11;  Kdstl,  'Der  endemiscbe  Cretinismus,  n.  s.  w., 
Wieo,  1855. 
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2'9  and  2*o  per  looo.  The  valley  of  the  Drave  is  absolatoly 
free  from  goitre  and  cretinism^  and  that  is  tru^  also  of  the 
Duchy  of  Camiola.^  Again ^  the  diseases  do  not  occur  endemi- 
cally  in  the  Alpine  region  of  the  South  Slavonic  provinces  of 
Austria  (Croatia  and  Dalmatia),  or,  in  other  words,  on  the 
eastern  spurs  of  the  Carnic  and  Julian  Alps,'  small  centres 
of  goitre  being  found  at  only  two  villages  in  the  frontier 
district  of  Warasdin.* 

A  second  centre  of  goitre  (here  and  there  also  of  cretinism), 
but  far  inferior  in  extent  to  those  of  the  Alpine  countries, 
is  met  with  in  the  sIo2)ps  aiul  valleys  of  the  Garpathians,  as,  for 
instance,  in  a  few  mountainous  districts  of  Wallachia  and 
Moldavia,*  whore  cretinism,  however,  is  for  the  most  part 
merely  sporadic.  The  diseases  are  endemic  in  Transylvania 
in  the  circles  of  Hermannstadt,  Kronstadt^  and  Bistritz 
(district  of  Rodna^),  as  well  as  at  a  few  localities  in  the 
Military  Frontier  (Banat),  such  as  Orsowa,  where  goitre  alone 
occurs,  and  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  BuTcowina^  where 
cretinism  is  endemic  at  only  one  village  in  the  southern 
divison  of  the  country.  For  Uunyary^  we  liave  accounts  of 
endemic  goitre  from  the  administrative  department  of 
Grosswardein  (valleys  of  the  Kciros  and  Temes);  from  the 
counties  of  Marmaros,  Ileves  (around  Erlau,  Bodony  and 
other  places),  Zips,  Gomor,  Honth  (Schemnitz),  Bars  (Ejrem- 
nitz),  and  Neutra  (Altgebirg,  Herrengrund,  Utmannsdorf)  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Danube ;  from  the  counties  of  Pesth, 
Raab  and  Wicsclburg ;  from  the  mountainous  districts  of 
Western  Hungary,  the  eastern  spurs  of  the  Norican  Alps,  tbo 
Bakonyan  Forest,  the  county  of  Eisenburg,  and  the  valleys 

*  Fradeneck,  1.  c. 

^  LambI,  *  Zeitschr.  der  Wien.  Aerzte/  1853,  ii,  58. 

3  Miiller,  *  Oest.  mod.  Jalirbb./  1843,  i^>  343* 

^  Dobronrawow,  in  '  Heckcr's  AdduI.  der  ges.  Ileilkdc./  1835,  xxxi,  341; 
Barascb,  *Wicn.  mod.  Wocbenschr./  1854,  Nr.  52;  Champouilloii,  'Mem.  dc 
m6d.  milit./  18C8,  Mara,  191. 

*  Meyr,  •  Wocbcnbl.  der  Zcitscbr.  der  Wien.  Aerzte/  1861,  Nr.  46,  370. 
^  Miiller,  •Oest.  mcd.  Jahrbb./  1843,  iv,  344. 

~  Mayer,  'Diss,  do  strurais,  &c./  Hanuov.,  1817;  Uarapeis,  'Oest.  mod. 
Jahrbb./  1846,  iii,  109. 

*•  Zipser,  *  Mag.  fiir  Pbarraacie,'  1826,  Feb.,  179  ;  Laiitz,  *  Oeit.  me<1.  Jabrbb.,' 
1846,  ill  354;  G latter,  in  'Wocbcnbl.  zar  Zeitschr.  der  QcselUch.  der  Wiener 
Aerzte,'  1870,  Nr.  38 ;  Saint-Lager,  *  £tades/  379. 
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of  the  Danube  and  Dravo  within  the  county  of  Baranya. 
Throughout  Hungary,'cretinism  appears  to  be  mostly  sporadic. 
The  endemic  occurrence  of  goitre  in  Galizia,  on  the  northern 
slope  of  the  Carpathians^  is  reported  by  Rohrer,^  for  the 
circle  of  Wadowice  (in  the  Mittelgebirg,  from  Zywiec  and 
Slemin  through  Makow  and  Jordanow  to  the  villages  south 
of  Myslovice).  Kazubowsky^  adds  to  this  the  statement  that 
the  focus  of  disease  has  its  commencement  as  far  off  as 
Droguila ;  that  the  malady  is  more  frequently  met  with  the 
farther  one  penetrates  into  the  mountains^  as  at  Myslonice^ 
Stroza^  Pcim^  Kaszina^  and  Lubuia,  decreasing  as  an  endemic 
towards  the  central  Carpathian  chain  and  disappearing 
altogether  around  Neumarkt ;  and  that^  in  all  these 
localities^  cretinism  is  indigenous  along  with  goitre. 

On  the  plateau  of  Southern  Germany  there  existed  in  the 
earlier  half  of  this  century,  a  considerable  centre  of  cretinism 
in  Lower  and  Middle  Franconia  (Bavaria)/  bounded  by  the 
Spessart^  the  Rhongebirg^  the  Steigerwald  and  the  Hassberg ; 
but^  in  recent  times^  it  has  diminished  materially^  being  now 
limited  in  Central  Franconia  to  Iphofen^  a  village  where  it 
was  always  most  intense^  and  to  the  villages  of  Einersheim^ 
Etzelheim  and  Hellmitzheim^  and^  in  Lower  Franconia^  to  a 
few  villages  around  Windsheim  and  XJffenheim^  and  to  the 
districts  of  Kitzingen  and  Gerolzhofen.  Of  goitre,  there  are 
still  considerable  centres  in  Upper  Bavaria,  in  the  side  valleys 
of  the  Inn  (near  Rosenheim),  of  the  Alz  (at  Trostberg),  of 
the  Salzach  (at  Burghausen  and  Titmoning),  the  Traun, 
Vilz,  Isar,  Lech,  lUer  and  Wertach ;  but  there  is  no  definite 
information  as  to  the  extent  of  these  endemics. 

In  Wurtemhergy  goitre  and  cretinism  have  attained  a  much 
wider  diffusion  than  in  Bavaria,  although  here  also  there  has 
been  a  material  diminution   (of  cretinism)  in  recent  years. 

1  'Oest.  med.  Jahrbb..'  1845,  ^^  353- 

•  lb.,  1843,  ill,  248,  376. 

'  See  Sensbnrg,  'Der  CretiniBxnas  im  Uniermain-  und  Bezatkreise,  &c.,* 
Wurzb.,  1825;  Bosentbal,  'Ueber  den  Cretinismus,  u.  8.  w.,'  Miinch.,  1839; 
Hoffmann,  '  Eini^s  ubcr  den  Cretinismos,  &c.,'  Wurzb.,  1841 ;  Stahl,  'Ver- 
handl.  der  Leopold.  Akad./  xxi,  p.  i,  329  ;  Vogt, '  Wurz.  phys.-med.  Vcrhandl.,' 
1856,  Yi,  431,  1858,  ix,  Sitzungsbcr.  yiii ;  Vlrchow,  '  Gesammelte  Abhandl.,' 
Fninkf.  a/M.,  1856,  891;  Majer,  *  Bnyr.  Erztl.  Intel ligenzbl.,'  i860,  Nr.  2,46; 
Rfidel,  ib.,  1882,  Nr.  i  ff. 
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According  to  the  special  accounts  before  me  from  that  king- 
dom/ which  do  not  certainly  go  farther  back  than  the  middle* 
of  the  present  century,  the  number  of  cretins  in  the  circles  of 
the  Jaxt,  Neckar  and  Black  Forest,  amounted  to  3*8  per 
1000  of  the  population;  in  tlie  circle  of  the  Danube,  again, 
cretinism  occurs  only  in  the  village  of  Langenargen,  situated 
on  on  absolute  level  by  the  Lake  of  Constance,  while  goitre 
exists  to  a  slight  extent  in  a  few  valleys  of  that  circle  (at 
Blaubeuren  and  in  the  valley  of  the  Ach).^  The  centres  of 
cretinism  in  the  Jaxt  circle  join  on  to  the  above-mentioned 
endemic  in  Lower  Franconia,  and  include  an  iraix)rtant  one 
in  the  Tauberthal  (Morgentheim),  as  well  as  considerable 
spots  at  Gerabronn,  Crailsheim  and  Ellwangen  in  the  Jaxtthal, 
at  Schorndorf  in  tha  lower  Eemsthal,  and  at  GjJhringen, 
Kiinzelsan,  Gaildorf  and  Hall,  which  are  respectively  in  the 
Boththal,  Kocherthal  and  Biihlerthal.  In  tlie  districts 
belonging  to  the  Swabian  Alp  (Aalen,  Neresheim  and  Heiden- 
heim)  the  disease  occurs  only  to  a  limited  extent  in  a  few 
valleys.  Goitre  is  everywhere  more  or  less  prevalent  where 
cretinism  is,  and  to  such  a  degree  in  the  department  of 
Hall  that,  out  of  1000  conscripts,  154  were  discharged  as 
unfit  for  service  on  account  of  goitre.  In  the  circle  of  the 
Neckar,  goitre  and  cretinism  have  their  head-quarters  iu  the 
Eemsthal  and  at  Waiblingcn  in  the  Wieslaufthal  opening 
into  it;  next  in  order  come  the  various  valleys  within  the 
communes  of  Vaihingen,  Maulbronn,  Brackenheim,  Marbach, 
Backnang  and  Weinsbcrg,  together  with  the  valley  of  the 
Enz  ;  whereas  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  itself,  where  gfoitro 
is  endemic  and,  in  some  places,  very  common,  cretinism  is 
for  the  most  part  found  only  in  sporadic  cases,  but  in  occa- 
sional villages  to  a  more  considerable  extent.  In  the  circle 
of  the  Black  Forest,  goitre  and  cretinism  occur  mostly  in  the 

»  Seo  Uicdlc,  •Beitr.  zur  mcd.  Statwtik  Wurttembergs/  Tub.,  1834; 
Plicningcr, '  IJeschrcibiing  von  Stuttgart,  Ac./ Stiittp.,  1834,115;  Memminger, 
•  BescbreibuDg  dea  K5nigreichs  WurtU>rabcrg/  ix  ;  Kerner,  '  WtirtteiubtTp. 
mcd.  CorrcBpondenzbl.,'  1839,  ix,  202;  Ilofcr,  ib..  275;  Durr.,  ib.,  1840,  x,  25; 
ROscli,  •  Untcrsuchungcn  ubor  dca  Crctiniamus  in  Wiirttcmberg,'  Erlang.,  1844; 
Faber,   •  Wiirttcmberg.   mcd.  Corrcspoudenzbl.,'    1858,   220  ff.j    Ludwig,  ib.. 

1868,  159. 
"  Erlenmnyer, '  Ptoum.  med.  Vercins-Ztg./  1854,  Nr.  7,  53;  Voctwh»«  WOrU 

tembirg.  mcd.  CorrcBpoudciizbl.,*  1866,  Nr.  22,  327. 
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communes  of  Rottweil,  Oberndorf,  Sulz  and  Freudenstadt ; 
next  to  these,  in  the  Nagoldthal  and  its  side  vallovs,  more 
rarely  and  at  more  circumscribed  spots  in  the  valleys  of  tho^ 
Neckar  and  jammer  (in  Horb,  Rottenbur^,  Tiibin^cn,  and 
Herrenberg).  At  the  highest  points  of  the  Black  Forest, 
neither  of  the  diseases  occurs  at  all.  In  Sigmaringon,  they 
are  both  found  endemic  in  a  side  valley  of  the  Neckar,  on  tlie- 
northern  slope  of  the  Alp.^ 

The  extent  of  cretinism  in  Baden  is  known  to  us  very 
imperfectly  ;  certainly  there  is  no  reliance  to  be  placed  upon 
the  statement'  that  there  were  only  490  cretins  in  1849  (in 
See-kreis  54,  in  Mittelrheiu-kreis  24,  in  Oberrhein-kreis  129, 
and  in  Unterrhein-kreis  223)  ;  for  260  cretins  were  counted^' 
in  the  commune  of  Neustadt  alone  (Sce-kreis),  and  in  Ncu- 
denau  on  the  Jaxt  (Unterrhein-kreis)  they  amount  to  20  per 
1000  of  the  population.*  The  more  particular  accounts  relate- 
to  endemic  cretinism  in  Paradies  (suburb  of  Constance), 
Homberg,  Lorrach  and  Sackingen  (Oberrhein-kreis),  to  the 
commune  of  OfFenburg  (Elgerswegen  on  the  Kinzig,  and 
Ebersweiher),  and  to  the  village  of  (Eschelbronn  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Enz  (Mittelrhein-kreis)  ;  further,  to  Wiesloch> 
Mosbach,  Neckargemiind,  Neudcnau,  the  village  of  Rosenberg- 
in  the  commune  of  Adelshcim  (Unterrhein-kreis),  Ilammer- 
eisenbach  (commune  Neustadt,  See-kreis),  and  to  a  few  valleys 
of  the  Black  Forest. 

Weber's*^  results,  collected  from  the  Baden  recruiting-lists 
from  1 849  to  1855,  afford  us  a  moderately  safe  means  of  esti- 
mating the  amount  of  goitre  in  that  country.  According  to 
these,  the  number  of  persons  declared  to  be  unfit  for  service 
because  of  goitre  was,  for  the  whole  country,  39  per  1000  of 
those  examined.  The  cases  grouped  themselves,  according 
to  locality,  as  follows  : 

L  From  communes  situated  altogether  in  the  plain     .  ij'i  per  1000.. 
II.  From  communes  on  the  plateau         .  .        .31*4       „ 

IIL  From  commimes  in  hilly  districts     .  •36*8       „ 

^  Ileyfcldcr,  in  Schmidt's  '  Jabrb.  dcr  Mod./  1837,  xvi,  90. 

*  Erlenmeyer,  L  c,  aud'Arcb.  der  deuUcli.  Gesellscb.  fiir  Psycbiatr./  1859^ 

i.  14* 
s  BoMknecht, '  Hittheil.  det  bad.  Entl.  Vereins/  1854,  25. 

«  Qnerdao, '  Aniifti.  der  StntwriMikde/  xi,  599. 
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IV.  From  commnncs  on  the  plain,  bat  Burronnded  by 


moro  or  less  lofty  mooutalns 
Y.  From  the  lower  mountain  communes 
VI.  From  the  high  mountain  communes 


.  44*0  per  1000. 
.  480 
.  56  8 


•« 


»» 


The  largest  number  of  ^ntrous  cases  (from  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  tbc 
luou  iuspci'tod)  came  from  tbe  following  communes : 

Freiburg  . 
Rastadt  . 
Staufen 


W  ioslooh  . 
St.  Blasicu  . 
Tribi^rg 
Mosbach 
Romberg  . 
StK'kingen  . 
Jostetten  . 
Constauz  . 
Ueberlingen 
Heidelberg . 
Miillbcim  . 
Neustudt  . 
Pfullendorf 


50*0  per  1000. 


53-1 
53*3 
536 

53*9 
541 
54*5 
55'3 
57*2 

57*3 
579 
57*9 


» 


»f 


fy 


»» 


9» 


>» 


y» 


»» 


ft 


ft 


I* 


6o'o  per  1000. 
6o'o 


Bonndorf  . 
Bretten  . 
Salem 

Neckargemiind 
Scbonau     . 
Wolfach    . 
Waldshut 
Pforzheim 
Lorrach     . 
Stiihlin'TOu 


6i'i 
61-3 
6r8 
697 
70*2 
70-8 
709 

75*4 
848 

96"3 

105*2 


»f 


>■ 


»» 


»> 


91 


99 


» 


f» 


91 


ft 


ff 


Tlio  returns  of  goitre  and  cretinism  for  Alsace  and  Lorraine 
belong  to  the  time  when  these  provinces  were  under  French 
rule.  According  to  a  rather  old  account  by  Tourdes,^  there 
was  a  somewhat  considerable  amount  of  both  diseases  in 
Lower  Alsace,  in  the  valley  of  the  Rhine,  and  more  particu- 
larly in  the  plain  between  the  llhino  and  the  111 ;  and  it  was 
found  cndemically  in  the  valleys  of  the  Vosges  and  in  two 
villages  of  the  Canton  Schlettstadt.^  The  following  figures 
were  collected  in  1852  : 

Arrond.  Strassburg,     in  16  villages,  160  goitrous,  99  cretins. 
Schletthtadt,   „  17 
Woissenburg,  „     i 
Zabcrn,  ,,    4 


If 

if 


ft 

656 

•f 

26 

ft 

ft 

8 

f» 

— 

11 

f> 

50 

ft 

? 

»» 

In  that  province  also  there  has  been  noted  a  gradual 
diminution  of  the  disease,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Lorraine,* 
where,  according  to  Allaire*  and  IJichon,^  goitre  is  now  ende- 
mic in  a  few  villages  near  Diedcnhofen  and  in  the  Canton 

*  *  l)u  poitro  h  Strasbourg,*  Strasb.,  1854. 

*  Didclot  ('llist.  de  la  soc.  de  m^d.  do  Paris,*  1780,  ii,  119)  had  prcvion^sly 
called  attention  to  those  two  centres  of  goitre  and  crctinisni. 

*  Simoniu,  *  Uecborcli.  topogr.  et  nied.  sur  Nancy,'  Xancv,  1854,  415. 

*  *  Mum.  do  nied.  milit.,'  1861,  Mny,  3C5. 
s  lb.,  1869.  August,  97. 
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of  Mctz.  According  to  the  official  returns  published  by 
Baillarger,^  in  every  looo  conscripts  there  were  discharged 
as  unfit  for  service  by  reason  of  goitre  or  cretinism,  as 
follows : 

Depart  Haut-Rhin,  33  per  1000  for  goitre,  27  for  crctiniam. 
Bas-Bhin,    io'8        „  „         2*7 

Moselle,        305        „  „         3-8 

In  the  Palatinate  there  are  minor  centres  of  goitre  and 
cretinism  at  Bhoinzabern  (14  cretins  among  a  population  of 
2130)^  at  the  village  of  Glanmiihlenbach  in  the  Glanthal^  at 
Hagenbach  (13  cretins  in  a  population  of  1269)  and  Neuburg 
(18  cretins  among  1700  inhabitants)^  both  of  these  in  the 
Canton  of  Kandel^  and  at  Edigheim  (8  cretins  among  600 
inhabitants).^  Cretinism  and  goitre  are  found  somewhat 
frequently  at  other  parts  of  the  country  besides  these,  parti- 
cularly Landau,^  but  not  in  the  form  of  a  true  endemic 
malady. 

.  In  the  Orand  Duchy  of  Hesse  there  are  a  few  centres  of 
both  diseases  in  the  valley  of  the  Neckar,  in  the  valleys 
of  the  Odenwald  and  in  Vogelsberg ;  according  to  the  official 
returns  made  in  1854,  there  were  151  cretins  and  idiots  in 
the  whole  country,  of  whom  14  belonged  to  the  province  of 
Khenish  Hesse,  25  to  Upper  Hesse,  and  112  to  Starenburg. 
These  data,  however,  are  quite  unreliable.  Far  from  trust- 
worthy, also,  is  the  enumeration  of  cretins  made  the  same 
year  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  The  subsequent  inquiries  of  Erlen- 
ineyer*have  shown  as  a  general  result — that  goitre  is  extremely 
rare  in  the  departments  of  Cologne  an^  Aix-la-Chapelle ; 
rather  more  common  in  the  department  of  Diisseldorf,  but 
still  merely  sporadic ;  properly  endemic  in  the  department  of 
Treves  (where  there  is  even  a  small  spot  of  cretinism  at  the 
village  of  Russhiitto  in  the  circle  of  Saarbriicken) ;  while  the 
department  of  Coblenz  forms  the  head-quarters  of  both  dis- 
eases. In  that  department,  goitre  is  mostly  indigenous  in 
the  circles  of  Zell,  Kochom,  St.   Goar,  Mayen,  Ahrweilcr, 

*  Vide  ftfpra,  p^  1 28. 

'  Erlenmeyer,  'Arch.,*  20;  Ilerbergcr,  in  *  Wiirz.  pliys.-mel.  VerLandl.,  1852, 
ii»  370 ;  Hermann,  'Bliittcr  fur  gerichtl.  Mci!.,'  1882,  128. 
>  Rinli,  'Med.  StatiBt.  der  Stadt  Landan,'  Land.,  1831,  176. 

*  '  Archiv  fur  Psychiatrie,*  1858,  i,  97. 
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Ncawicd  and  Coblonz^  all  of  them  riparian.  Tho  number 
of  cretiriH  (ostinmted  by  Brlenmcycr  at  looofor  the  whole  of 
IlhcniHh  PriiSKia)  amounts  in  tho  department  of  Coblonz  to 
1 68  (under  twenty  years) ;  of  these  104  occur  in  the  circle  of 
Coblenz  itscIF^  cliiofly  at  the  village  of  Mettemich  (munici- 
pality of  I^assenheini),  and  on  the  llhine  island  of  Niederworth 
(municipality  of  Vallendar),  where  there  are  56  cretins  in  a 
po))ulation  of  about  800. 

When  we  como  to  Central  and  Ncnihern  Germany,  cretin- 
iHm  disappears  almost  entirely  as  an  endemic  malady.  Of 
endemic  goitre  there  are  considerable  centres  in  tho  depart- 
ment of  WietthadcH — in  certain  valleys  of  the  Khine^  Main^ 
Jjahn^  Dillo^  and  Aar,  as  well  tis  on  the  slopes  of  the  Taunns 
and  the  Weatcrwald.*  In  the  recruiting  returns  from  the 
quondam  Arch-Duchy  of  Nassau  for  the  years  1831-40,  tho 
number  of  those  pronounced  unfit  from  the  respective  districts 
was  as  follows  per  1000  examined : 


Braubach 

.  28 

Nassau 

15-2 

Weilburg 

.  19 

Eltville 

14 

Buiikcl 

.  17 

Montabaur   . 

13 

Herboni 

•  165 

Hocbst 

13 

Kunigstcin   . 

.  16 

Langenschwolbach  . 

n-3 

Dillenbiirg    . 

.  16 

St.  Goarshanscn 

II 

In  the  quondam  principality  of  ITcasa  (corresponding  to 
the  present  department  of  that  name)  there  are  considerable 
foci  of  goitre  among  the  spurs  of  the  Rhon  mountain,  in  the 
valleys  of  the  Werra  nnd  Fulda,  and  especially  in  the  circles 
of  Eschwege,  Witzenhaiisen,  and  Bothenburg.^  It  occurs  to 
a  still  greater  extent  on  tho  southern  slojx)  of  the  Thuringian 
Forest  in  the  domain  of  Schmalkalden,^  where  cretinism  is 
met  with  as  well  as  goitre,  particularly  in  the  districts  of 
Schmalkaldon,  Brotterodo,  and  a  few  villages  in  the  Schleu« 
singen  circle  and  in  the  Arch-Duchy  of  Saxc-MeningeH* 
From  thence  the  goitrous  zone  stretches  in  a  wide  sweep  over 

^  lb.,  24;  Fnick,  '  l)e  thyreopli^'inat.  cudcmico  per  Nassoviain  et  IIcAsiam 
Electoralein/  Marburg,  1^43*  a"^  in  'Casper's  Wocheuscbr./  1844,  Nr.  8; 
V.  Franque,  'Nass.  luetl.  Jahrbiichcr/  1859,  xv,  xvi,  C19. 

■  Falck,  1.  r. 

'  Fucbs,  '  Pliy8.-ined.  Topogr.  des  Kreisos  Schmalkaldeu/  Marburg,  1848; 
Kircbboff, '  Mitiheil.  dcs  Vereins  fur  Krdkuude/  1880,  65. 

^  Kcbm, '  Zvitscbr.  fiir  Kpidemiologie/  1870,  Nr.  2. 
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a  number  of  upland  villages  in  tlie  Eisenach  country  to  Muns- 
bach  (Gotha)^  Sonneberg^  and  Grafenthal^  to  Hildburgbausen 
and  other  places  in  Saxe-Meningou^  to  Ruhla^  and  to  many 
localities  in  the  valley  of  the  Saal^  and  from  Rudolstadt  to 
Jena  and  as  far  down  as  Domborg.^ 

A  quite  isolated  little  spot  of  goitre  and  cretinism  is  met 
with  at  the  village  of  Anraff  situated  in  a  deep-cleft  valley 
of  the  principality  of  WaldecJc^  But  in  the  Harz^  goitre 
reaches  a  considerable  diffusion^  although  the  cretinism  that 
used  to  exist  there  appears  to  have  now  quite  disappeared.* 
Also  in  the  high  valleys  of  the  Erzgehirge,  both  on  the  north- 
ern or  Saxon  side  (Annaberg,  Schweizorborg,  Schneeberg, 
and  the  foot-hills  in  Tarant,  the  Muldethal,  and  around  Frei- 
berg) /  and  on  the  southern  or  Bohemian  side ;  as  well  as  in 
the  valleys  of  the  Sudetic  Mountains,^  equally  among  their 
northern  or  Silesian  spurs  and  their  southern  or  Bohemian  J 
In  all  these  regions  last  mentioned,  cretinism  occurs  only 
sporadically.  The  plain  of  North  Gerviany  and  of  the  Nether- 
lands  is  quite  free  from  endemics  both  of  cretinism  and  of 
goitre. 

*  See  Wittich,  in  <  Baldinger's  N.  Mag./  1785,  vii,  114;  Loder,  *Observ. 
qnaed.  circn  stminain/  Jen.,  1796;  Iloff, 'Dor  Thuringcr  Wald';  Thieme, 
*  Der  Cretioismus/ Weimar,  1842;  Scbwalbc, '  Correspondenzbl.  dcs  Thuringcr 
&rxtl.  Vereins/  1880,  Nr.  5. 

*  Bdbrig,  '  Die  med.-geogr.  Vcrbaltnlaso  im  Fiirstcntbum  Waldeck/  Qott, 
1857,  6. 

'  Hicbaelis,  Lcntin,  11.  cc. ;  Baunigartcn,  *  Hannov.  Annal.  fiir  die  ges. 
Heilkde./  1837,  "*  9^- 

^  Ipbofeu  bad  previously  called  attention  to  tbis.  How  much  foundation  tbero 
may  be  for  Blum's  statement  ('  Uannov.  mcd.  Correspondcnzbl./  1853,  No.  20, 
p.  153)  as  to  the  occurrence  of  cretinism  in  the  mining  town  of  Lnutenthal,  I  am 
anable  to  say.  Heise's  account  (ib.,  1850,  No.  17)  of  a  centre  of  cretinism 
ezistiDg  in  the  district  of  Hoya  (department  of  HauoTer)  is  clearly  based  upon 
mn  error  of  diagnosis. 

*  Ipbofen,  Thieme,  11.  cc;  Neubof,  '  Dresdn.  Zcitscbr.  fur  Heilkde/  1827,  v, 
359  i  Petrenz,  in  'Clarns  and  Radius'  wocbentl.  Bcitr.  zur  Klinik/  1833,  i,  227 ; 
Traatzscb,  ib.,  1834,  iii;  34C;  Meyer,  'Mcd.  Topogr.  von  Dresden/  Stollb.,  1840, 
256. 

*  Lorinscr,  '  Preuss.  mcd.  Vereins-Ztg./  1833,  Nr.  12;  Hancke,  in  '  Hufel. 
Journ./  J 838,  Ixxxvi,  Ileft  5,  77;  Prcuss,  *Dic  klimatiscbcn  Vcrhaltnisse  des 
Warmbrunner  Tbnles  u.  s.  w.,'  Brcsl.,  1843. 

<  For  the  distribution  of  goitre  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Bohemia  sec : 
Streinz,  *Oest.  mcd.  Jahrbb.,'  1832,  Nst.  F.,  ii,  197,  336,  343,  1834,  ▼»'»  *^»; 
CarteUieri,  ib.,  1843,  ii,  354;  Klebs,  'Allgcm.  VVien.  med.  Ztg./  1876,  Nr. 
32-34. 
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In  Belgium  goitre  ia  found  endemically  in  a  few  of  tlao 
southern  districts  (Condroz,  lea  Fagnes,  I'Ardeone,  1a  Fam- 
cnne,  Luxemburg)  ;  it  is  rare  in  tlio  coast  districts  and  in 
localities  on  a  sandy  formation,  witli  the  exception  of  a  few 
villages  in  the  southern  division  of  East  Flanders ;  while  in 
the  district  of  the  "  polders,"  it  does  not  occur  at  all.  Of 
cretinism  not  more  than  74  cases  have  been  enumerated  in 
Belgium.' 

The  amount  of  goitre  in  England  is  comparatively  large, 
and  it  seems  that  there  ta  more  of  it  in  the  southern  and 
midland  counties  than  in  tlio  norbhcm  and  mountainons  dis- 
tricts. In  tho  south,  ouo  of  the  larger  centres  is  found 
among  the  chalk-hills  of  Siisticx^  {in  and  around  Horsham), 
and  Hnmpiliirc,^  and  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Surrey* 
particularly  Haalemcrc.  In  tho  western  counties,  goitre  is 
endemic  at  several  places  in  Monmouth,^  in  the  Forest  of 
Dean  {Gloucenltr)^  at  Worcester,  Stonrport,  and  other  places 
in  Worcesturshirc^  in  one  district  of  Cheshire^  and  in  many 
parts  of  Wales.^  In  the  Eastern  Counties,  there  is  a  con- 
siderahlo  centre  of  goitre  in  Norfolk}''  It  is  endemic  at 
Ridgemont  in  Bedfurtlshire^'  and  near  Beaconsfield  in  Budu?^ 
In  the  Midlands,  it  is  endemic  in  Warmickakirc,  in  tho  coaU 
districts  of  Notts''  stretching  towards  Derbyshire,  above  all 
in  Derhynhiri}*  itsdli  {where  the  condition  is  so  common  as  to- 
be  known  colloquially  in  England  by  the  name  of  "Derby- 
shire  neck ")    and    in    the     hilly    parts    of    SlKj/tinlnhirr}^ 

'  Meynne,  'Topogr,  mod.  Jok  Bolgiqae,'  linn.,  i86j,  .117, 

*  lnftlil,  'I'rcut.  on  Engliih  llronchocple.  Ice.,'  Loud.,  iSjS ;  Hbiimmi. 
lUHWrclioa  on  tbo  Effects  of  Iodine,  &•:.,'  htmi.,  1815. 

*  Ingliii  Austin, '  I>Dnd.  Med.  and  Phyii.  Janra.,'  1811,  ilviil,  19S, 

<  Aoitin.  '  Uolbrook, '  Land.  Med.  Repoaitory,'  ■8i;,viii,  t88. 

'  Cunie.  ■  OIm^w  Mud.  Jouni.,'  iBji,  Feb,,  153. 

'  WittsoD, '  I^or.  Mnd.  Tranuct..'  ii,  l•)^ ;  Addison,  jli.,  iv,  1  jS. 

'  Moflut, '  Brit.  Med.  Jolini.,'  i8;o,  Sept.,  340. 

>  Iteid, '  Edinb.  Hed.  mid  Surg.  Journ.,'  1836,  Jalj,  47, 

"  R«eTe,  ib.,  iSog.  Jnn.,  31. 

"  Blower, '  Brit.  Med.  Jonni.,'  |RS7'  Nov.,  914. 

"  Rmnw;, '  Pro».  Med.  and  Snrg.  Joiim.,'  1844,  Jane.         "  lu^lu,  Hnnaon. 

"  Pronscr, '  Account  of  Bronehocclp,'  *e.,  London,  1 769.  Iri^tUom, '  Slrm.  of 
tbe  Med.  Soc^.  of  London.'  ijgi,  iii,  489;  MntiKon,  lnglU,  SiC,  'Loud.  Mel. 
and  Pby».  Joum.,'  1815.  li".  49!  Wood,  'Mem,  of  tbo  Pbilos.  S.  c.  of  Mau- 
cbeitcr,'  1815,  viii. 

Cttuncr, '  Nat.  Uiitoi7  of  tbe  Coantjr  of  SUlToTd,'  Lond.,  1S44. 
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Lastly,  from  the  northern  counties,  we  have  information  of 
endemics  of  goitre  at  Bolton,  [Padiham,  Church,  and  Accring- 
ton]  in  Lancashire^  in  Yorkshire^  (especially  frequent),  in 
some  parts  of  Durham^  and  of  Westmorland,'^  in  the  lead- 
mine  district  of  Alston  Moor  (Cumberland),^  and  in  the 
western  division  of  Northumberland, 

In  Scotland,^  goitre  is  much  less  frequent  than  in 
England.  The  interior  of  Perthshire^  and  the  east  coast  of 
Fife^  are  given  as  its  chief  seats,  and  there  are  also  centres 
of  it  in  the  southern  counties* — in  the  east  of  Wigtonshire 
and  Kirkudbrightshire,  in  Dumfriesshire  and  Roxburghshire, 
in  the  west  of  Berwickshire,  in  the  northern  districts  of  the 
counties  of  Selkirk,  Peebles,  and  Lanark,  and  adjoining  parts 
of  Ayr,  and  in  the  Isle  of  Arran.^^  The  northern  counties  of 
Scotland  appear  to  be  quite  free  from  it.  Prom  Ireland  we 
have  no  special  information  about  goitre ;  but,  according  to 
Low,^^  the  disease  occurs  endemically  in  a  few  localities. 

Cretinism  is  very  rare  in  Great  Britain,  the  endemic 
centre  of  it  in  the  village  of  Chiselborough  (near  Petherton 
in  the  south  of  Somerset)  of  which  we  have  an  account  by 
Norris^*  as  late  as  1847,  being  now  quite  extinct,  according  to 
Fagge's  information.^^  According  to  Blackie,  cretinism  (as 
well  as  goitre)  is  still  found  on  the  east  coast  of  Fife  and  on 
the  east  side  of  Arran,  and  there  is  an  earlier  notice  of  its 
occurrence  in  the  latter  locality  by  Reid. 

Norway^*  and  Denmark  are  quite  free  from  endemic  goitre 
and  cretinism.     In  Sweden^^  also,  apart  from  minor  centres 

*  BUck,  *  Transact,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  Assoc.,'  1837,  v,  125. 

*  Inglis,  Low,  *Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1878,  June,  29,  1882,  Jan.,  43. 
'  Icglis. 

^  Watson,  Bayers,  'Edinb.  Med.  and  Sar^.  Jonrn.,'  1824,  Oct.,  325. 

*  Savage,  'Lancet,*  1872,  July,  20. 

*  Account  in  'Med.-Chir.  Review,*  1825,  vi,  243;  Reid,  1.  c. 
7  Marshall,  *  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,'  1832,  Oct.,  333. 
»  Blackie,  '  Cretins  and  Cretinism,'  Edinb.,  1855,  49. 

»  Mitchell,  •  Brit.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  18C2. 
w  Bbckie,  Reid.  "  'Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1882,  Jan.,  43. 

i«  '  Med.  Times,'  1848,  Jan.,  257. 
»>  *  Med.-Chir.  Transact.,'  1871,  liv,  155. 
**  Broch,  •  Le  rojaume  de  Norvege,  &c.,'  Christ.,  1876,  55. 
^*  Uuss,  'Om  Svergcs  endem.  sjakd.,*  Stockh.,   1852,  21;    Berg,  '  Bidr.  till 
Sverigcs  mcd.  Topogr.  cch  Statistik.,*  Stockh.,  1853,  47. 
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in  a  few  inonntainous  diBtricts  of  Westraanlandslan,'  tlio 
occuirenco  of  goitre  ia  limitod  to  tho  district  of  Fatah  and  a 
few  neiglibouring  villages  of  Stora  Kopparbergelan  (Dalarne). 
In  1867  tho  wliolo  number  of  goitrous  persons  iQ  Sweden 
■WB8  reckoned  at  628,  of  whom  579  belonged  to  that  one 
district ;'  in  tho  town  of  Falub  itself,  persona  with  goitres  in 
1865  were  nearly  7  per  cent,  of  the  inhabitimta.* 

lu  Ritsgia-m-Jivrojic  goitre  occurs  endcmicallj  in  only  a 
few  departments.*  A  minor  centre  of  tho  disease  exists  on 
tho  shoves  of  Lnko  Ladoga,  both  on  the  western  side  around 
Wiborg  and  Willuianstrand,  and  on  the  eastern  side  in  the 
valley  of  tho  Ojat,  eapocially  in  two  villages  on  the  loft  bank 
of  the  stroain  (circle  of  Novaladoga,  guvernnient  of  Olonetz) 
where  cretinism  also  ia  somowhat  common.'  Goitre  occurs, 
besides,  at  a  village  in  the  Government  of  Vladimir,  in  and 
around  the  towu  of  Nishni-Udinsk  on  tho  Uda,"  to  a  more 
considerable  extent  on  the  slope  of  the  Ural  in  the  Govern- 
luont  of  Perm — in  the  circles  of  Tscherdiin  (banks  of  the 
Wiachcra),  in  Worclioturjo  (also  riparian),  Jekaterinburg, 
Kungur  and  Krnsso-Ufimssk,'  und  at  various  places  in  the 
main  chain  of  tho  Caucasus."  In  Siberia  goitre  and  croti- 
uism  are  met  with  in  much  wider  diffusion,  especially  in  tho 
Government  of  Irkutsk*  in  the  valleys  of  tho  Lena  and  ita 
tributaries  (in  this  Government  it  was  estimated  that  thcro 
wei-e  in  1S70,  34,000  goiti-ous  persona  and  161  cretins  in  n 
population  of  about  366,000,  tho  proportion  of  the  goitrous 
ill  some  villages  being  from  12  to  25  per  cent.)  ;'"   also  in  the 

'  'S»urig™  Snndln;t»-Koll.,'  Bcrattelx',  1858,  10. 
=  lb..  iSbj.ii- 

*  U«lliii, '  Nord.  med.  Arki»,'  1870,  iJ,  is. 

<  Seo  Uner,  'ZeiUvlir.  dur  Wioiicr  Aerate,'  i8<io.  170  (iilio  la  '  M^lnngcia 
biolngiqncB,'  ii},  anil  rcf.  in  '  Jouni.  da  In  Sac.  dc  SUtiU./  1876,  Jkd. 

'  I'raok,  'Bi'huDill.  dor  Kraokhcitcn,  &c.,'  IkrI.,  18.15,  ir,  57;  Oldokop,  >  UtiiL 
'Mg.  Kuul.,'  185S,  Mr.  8. 

'  '  Bariulit  titwr  den  Vo1ks-Gcii]nd1i[-it>ZDBt.ind  iin  ruu.  Itciclic  fur  da*  Jnhr 
|SS6-'  J36- 

'  Heine,  'Med.  Zlg.  Knssl.,'  1R57,  1^4;  llcrkowiki,  ilj.,  is^^.  Nr.  r; 
Pvtuchof,  ib.,  164. 

'  V,  Sciillilr,  in  '  Vireliow'*  Arcli.;  iMgi,  UJ.  86.  iCS. 

*  (JmcliD,  '  lt>-i«c  durcb  Sibirien,"  ii,  »aa;  EniiBrin,  '  Ittiic  um  dio  Erdo,' ii, 
307;  Kroliip, 'Uorput^r  Jabrcibcr,'  1833,1,529;    llelup. 

■"  UcT.  in  '  Juiirn.  de  Statiit.,'  I.  c. 
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Government  of  Tomsk  on  the  slopes  of  tho  Altai  range/  and 
in  the  Chinese  frontier  districts  beyond  Lake  Baikal  in  the 
circle  of  Nertchinsk  (on  Baer^s  authority). 

On  the  Contmeiit  of  Ada,  tho  headquarters  of  goitre  and 
cretinism  are  the  northern  and  soathern  slopes  of  the  Hima- 
laya. In  the  western  regions  of  Asia^  the  two  diseases  occur 
endemically  only  here  and  there  in  A»ia  Minor,  particularly 
aronnd  Bolat^  in  the  valley  of  the  Kutschuk-Mender^  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Aidin^  in  Marsovan^  in  the  upper  valley  of 
the  Euphrates  (north-east  from  Arabkir),  and  in  Egin.^ 
Syria/  Arabia,*  the  table-land  of  Persia^  and  Bokhara*  are 
quite  free  from  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism.  The  zone  of 
severe  goitre  and  cretinism  in  Central  Asia  begins  in  the 
npper  basin  of  the  Indus  in  the  Yale  of  Kashmir  (Balti  or 
Lesser  Thibet  and  Ladak)^  and  extends  through  the  moun- 
tainous parts  of  the  Punjaub,®  and  tho  provinces  of  Garwbal 
and  Kumaon^  to  Nepaul^^  and  Bhootan.^^  Of  the  prevalence 
of  the  two  diseases  in  the  valleys  and  plateaiis  of  tlie  Hima" 
lay  a,  we  have  more  particular  information  only  for  tho 
southern  slope;  although  the  accounts  from  Ladak, 
Nepanl,  and  Thibet,  as  well  as  the  occasional  references  by 
travellers  to  the  occurrence  of  goitre  in  the  Mongolian  dis- 
tricts of  Thian-chan  (Mountains  of  Heaven),  leave  no  room 

1  Uspensky,  'Med.  Ztg.  Rnssl.,'  1859,  '^4* 

'  iUgler, '  Die  T&'kei  nud  deren  Bewobner,  &c./  Wien,  1852,  ii,  246 ;  account 
in  '  Joam.  of  the  Roy.  Asiatic  Soc.,'  vi,  204. 

*  BobertsoD, '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jouru./  1843,  April,  247  ;  Tobler, '  Bcitr. 
zar  med.  Topogr.  von  Jerusalem/  Berl.,  1855,  56. 

*  Pmner, '  Krank.  des  Orients/  323. 

*  Polak»  •  Wien.  med.  Wocbenscbr./  1853,  Nr.  14. 

*  Barnes,  *  Calcntt.  Med.  Transact./  1835,  ^"'  4^'* 

7  Mir-Ixiet-Ullah,  '  Jonm.  of  the  Roy.  Asiat.  Soc./  vii,  289,  303 ;  Tbomton, 
'  Oaxetteer,  &c.,'  Lond.,  1844 ;  Frazer, '  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Himalaya,  &c./ 

349' 

*  Wilson,  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz./  1874,  Dec.,  C92;  Milroy, ' Transact,  of  the 
Epidemiol.  Soc./  1865^  "*  '57  (relating  to  the  district  of  Simla). 

*  Bramley,  'Transact,  of  the  Calcutta  Med.  Soc./  1834,  vi,  181;  Bell,  ib., 
457;  M'Clelland,  '  Some  inquiries  in  the  Province  of  Kumaon,  &c./  Calcutta, 
*®35.  and  '  Sketch  of  the  Med.  Topogr.  .  .  of  Bengal  and  the  N.W.  Provinces/ 
^'^d.,  1859,  63. 

Bramley,  Campbell,  '  Transact,  of  the  Calcutta  Med.  Soc./  1835,  yii,  1  ; 
***own,  •  Ind.  Annals  of  Med.  Sc./  1859,  Jan.,  176. 

^  Sannders, '  Philoi.  Transact.'  for  the  year  1789,  Ixxix,  93;  Qray, '  Lancet/ 
*^77»Jime,937. 
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to  doubt  tliat  the  area  of  the  diaease  extends  also  over  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  proper,  and  over  its  side- 
ranges  to  the  north.  There  is  equally  little  donbt  that 
cretinism  is  more  or  leas  common  at  many  points  of  this 
goitre-area,  being  intensely  endemic  at  a  few  places.^  The 
endemic  influences  which  determine  the  occurrence  of  both 
diseases  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalaya  make  themselveB  felt 
in  a  very  marked  degree  beyond  it,  in  the  partly  undulating 
and  partly  flat  and  swampy  plain  known  under  the  name  of 
Terai,  which  covers  a  breadth  of  sixty  miles  from  the  foot  of 
the  range,  extending  between  it  and  the  Ganges  and 
Brahmapootra ;  this  region  corresponds  to  a  zone  of  very 
intense  goitre  stretching  from  Assam,  through  Hungpeor, 
Dinajepore,  Pumeah,  Tirhoot,*  Mallye,'  the  plain  of  Patna* 
and  Bettiah,  along  the  northern  frontier  of  Oudh*  through 
Gorackpore,'  Buraech,  and  Pileabit  to  Hurdwar  and  the 
borders  of  Rohilkund.^  In  this  region  also,  cretinism  is 
endemic  at  occasional  points.^ 

Fayrer  estimatea  the  namlier  of  goitrous  persona  in  the  Terai  at  lo 
per  cent,  of  the  population.  In  the  district  of  Tirhoot,  Mocnamara 
treated  13,000  goitres  in  three  years,  and  Cnnninghaai  treated  30.000 
to  3S,000  in  Gorackpore  during  the  cold  season  of  1S54-55  (ttilroj. 
Uooat). 

There  is  a  third  region  of  goitre  in  Hindostan  on  the 
plateau  of  Ramagnr,  Chota  Nagpore,  Sirgooja,  and  Sumbnl- 
poor,  forming  the  boundary  between  Bengal  and  Gondwsna 
and  stretching  away  towards  Orissa.  In  the  mountainous 
districts  adjoining  Orissa,  we  meet  with  cretinism  as  well  as 
goitre*.  In  the  medical  accounts  from  the  Deccan,  from  the 
Nilghiri  Hills,  from  the  Eastern  and  Western  Ghats,  and  from 

>  M'ClelUiid,  Wilson. 

»  Ethhs,  'TranMot.  of  the  CalcutU  Med.  Soc.,'  1831,  Iv,  3461  Milroj,  I.e. 

'  Tytler, '  Ciilcntta  Tr.,'  iv,  375. 

*  '  Report  of  tbo  Uispeniaries  in  tbe  Bengal  and  North-We*t«rD  PrariDcei 
&e.,'  CslcuttB,  iSj,3.  B.  V.  O. 

'  Greeohow, '  Ind.  Aiinali  o(  Med.  8c.,'  1855,  Julj,  43s. 

'  Mouat,  ib.,  1857,  April,  436. 

'  M-Clelland, 'SteUh,-  1111  Fsjrer,  *  Liincot,'  1874,  Oct,  580,  617. 

'  Evftna,  M'Clelland,  Fajrer. 

■  Breton, '  Trunuict.  of  tlie  Calcatta  Ued.  Soc.,'  1S30,'  ii,  14J ;  '  ladiRn  Annali 
of  Med.  Sc.,'  1858,  July,  508. 
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tbe  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies  generaUy^  there  is  not 
a  word  said  of  the  occorrence  of  goitre  and  cretinism.  On 
the  other  hand^  we  have  information  of  endemic  goitre  in  the 
Galle  district  of  Ceylon,^  and  of  both  goitre  and  cretinism  in 
the  mountainous  parts  of  Barmah  and  Cochin  China^'  and  on 
the  central  table-lands  of  Java  and  Sumatra'  (districts  of 
Lepoetie  and  Toelang-Bawang^  and  particularly  the  Aboeng 
country).  In  China  the  two  diseases  appear  to  be  endemic 
chiefly  in  the  northern  provinces ;  in  Staunton's  '  Account 
of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China  ^  we  find  mention 
made  of  the  great  frequency  of  both  maladies  in  Tartary ; 
Morache^  speaks  of  them  as  occurring  in  Pekin  and  in  the 
adjoining  valleys;  and  Dudgeon*  states  that  goitre  is 
very  often  met  with  in  Northern  China^  both  on  the  plains 
and  in  the  mountains. 

Whether  goitre  and  cretinism  be  endemic  in  Australasia 
I  am  unable  to  decide  for  certain  ;  the  only  statements  with 
which  I  am  acquainted  are  those  by  Polack^and  Thomson,^ 
who  agree  that  goitre  is  quite  unknown  in  New  Zealand, 
and  of  Benuct^  to  the  efFect  that  it  occurs  sporadically  in 
Tahiti.  The  absolute  silence  of  all  other  observers  in  these 
regions  should  warrant  us  in  concluding  that  endemic  centres 
of  goitre  are  nowhere  found  there. 

Little  being  known  of  the  disease-conditions  generally  in 
the  central  parts  of  Africa^  there  is  accordingly  little  known 
of  the  occurrence  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  particular  ;  but 
what  little  wo  do  know  is  not  without  interest  for  the  etio- 

'  Beimet, '  Ceylon  and  its  Capmbilities,'  Lond.,  1843  i  Pridham, '  Ilistorical  .  .  . 
Areooni  of  Ceylon,  fte^'  Lond.,  1^49* 

*  TboreU  '  Notes  m6d.  da  yoyago  d'exploration  da  Mekong  et  da  Cochinchinc,' 
Fiar^  1870,  171 ;  Beaafils, '  Arch,  de  m^.  nav./  1882.  April,  291. 

*  Xanden, '  History  of  Samatra,  &c.,'  Lond.,  1 783,  42 ;  Heymann, '  Krank- 
heiten  der  Tropenlinder,  &c.,'  W&rzb.,  1852,  178;  Accoant  in  'Arch,  de  m6d. 
DAT.,'  1867,  Oct.,  250;  ib.,  1877,  Feb.,  81 ;  v.  d.  Burg, « De  Geneoshccr  inNedel.- 
Iiidk,'  BataT.,  1882,  i,  81. 

<  '  Acoonnt  of  Lord  Macartney's  Embassy  to  China,'  Qer.  Trans.  Berl.,  1 799, 
11,171. 

*  *  Annal  d'hyg.,*  1870,  Jan.,  5jj. 

*  '  Glasgow  Med.  Joam.,'  1877,  ^^^J*  33'* 

7  '  Manners  of  the  New  Zealanders,'  Lond.,  1840,  ii,  98. 

*  '  Brit,  and  For.  Mod.-Chir.  Reyiew,'  1854. 

*  <  Lond.  Med.  Oaii»'  1833,  ix,  629. 
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liiKif^il  inquiry.  Like  the  coast  rogions  of  all  other  psrs  if 
Mm  w(»rl<l,  those  of  the  African  continent^  and  the  rrns'-oaffins 
Miliditiiii^  thcm^  are  entirely  free  from  endemic  gears  sut 
M-Dliiiintii ;  these  include  lA>trer  Egypt^  the  Ahymkuok 
lUi^iu^  (.ho  Kant  and  We^i  GtHw/j^'and  the  littoral  of 
I  hi  I  tilt  othor  hand^  goitre  is  endemic  on  the 
/'/ii/iiif(/  ill  a  few  localities  in  Sennaar^  on  the  slopes aaii  il 
Hut  vall«\VN  of  the  ^^Za«  [e.g.  in  Kabylia)/  in  the  xnoimsaEaciB 
f.iiU  el   Uitnxro/  and^  to  a  very  considerable  extent  is.  '^ 

"I'liii  oimImm*  luvounts,  by  Mungo  Park  and  Caill6,* of  ecG» 
>.ii  1  tii.  4tit|i(iri  pf  tho  Cong  mountains  and  in  the  upper  bass  dc 
I  III.  N^Kt'i  (nutnbora  and  Bambook  in  the  Kankan  coosszr) 
li.Mi.  tii^tm  hii|i|ilonu>ntcd  by  the  lately  published  informa&rs 
..I  (,iiiiuiiii.'"  wlioso  own  observations  relate  specially  to 
i  :.^Mi  MiLui  lis  wliilo  he  adds  the  general  statement  that  g«xsrs 

•  >  t«iitilv  oikiloiikio  ill  the  valleys  of  the  Greater  Soadaix. 
1'  ii.iu  itui  utiuiiU  \\\\\g  off  the  African  coast  we  have  inceCi- 
^11.1111.  1.1  iiiium  i'oiitivs  of  goitre  in  the  mountainous  interijr 

•  •i  W.ii/ii./.i«i.(/'  uhil  ill  tho  Azores ;^^  on  Madeira  the  disease 
I.I  Ml  V  i.iii'  ''  NVliollior  i*n>tiuism  also  is  indigenous  in  those 
I'.iii.i.  Ill  wUiii  iIm  i'\tout  may  be^  does  not  appear  from  the 
.it'i'Uiiiii.-i  ]  liio  I'lvMii'li  uiithors  are  quite  silent  on  the  point, 
tWtilit  ijiiiiiliii  (-\[ituMtIv  states  that  ho  had  not  seen  a  single 
I'tiMi  til'  it  lu  tlio  Siiiuhm.  It  is  only  in  the  notice  about 
^;;oitro  ill  Mtuhtgasoar  that  there  is  any  mention  made  of 
rivtiiiisiii. 

^  Truncr,  1.  c,  323. 

*  Coarbon,  *  ObMrv.  topog^.  .  .  .  snr  le  littonl  da  bi  mer  ronge^  Ac.,'  Bv^ 

1861.  35- 

>  I>Aiiiell, '  Sketch  of  the  Med.  Topo;^.  of  the  Gnlf  of  Guinea,'  LondL,  1849,  "4 

^  Gujon,  'Gaz.  med.  de  Piiris.'  1845,  ^9^;  Bcrtherand,  *MMecine  ct  hjg.  dc» 
Arabes'  Par.,  1855,  409,  and  others. 

^  Blanc,  'Gaz.  hebdom.  de  med.,*  1874,  349. 

^  Rrocchi, '  Giorn.  d'owprv.  ...  in  Egitto,  &c.,'  Basaano,  1843.  t,  597. 

'  Baudouin,  'Gaz.  med.  de  Paris,'  1838,  771;  Bertherand,  'M6m.  de  med. 
milit.,  lii,  115  ;  Finot,  ib.,  Ivi,  36;  Chalhiu,  *  Gaz.  med.  de  VA\g6ne,'  18689  117. 

'  Leo  Africanus,  1.  c. 

'  *  Journ.  d'an  voyage  k  Tombonktou/  Par.,  1830. 

'^  '  Eztrait  d'un  voyage  dans  le  Soudan/  Par.,  1869.  46. 

'>  BliiinenlMioh, '  I>e  generis  hum.  varietnte  nativa,*  Gott,  1795,  361. 

'*  Bullar,  'A  Winter  in  the  Azorrs,  &c./  Lond.,  1841,  ii»  331. 

*'  Ileinccken,  'Lend,  Med.  Beposit./  1824,  xzii,  15. 
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Oar  information  on   the   endemic  occurrence  of  goitre  in 

North  America}  belongs  for  the  most  part  to  the  early  years 

of  this  century  and  is  very  fragmentary.     Proceeding  from 

north  to  souths  we  first   meet  with  considerable  centres  of 

l^oitro  in  Hudson^s  Bay   Territory^   (below   52°  N.),  on  the 

banks  of  the   Saskatchewan^  and  at  the  head-waters  of  the 

Elk  and  Peace  rivers,  where  Kichardson  found  many  cases  of 

^itre  among  the  children  of  the  native  Indians.     We  come 

upon  it  next  in  Lower  Canada,  on  the  banks  of  the  Lorenzo, 

between  St.  John  and   Montreal,  and,  in  Michigan  State,  in 

the  Detroit  district  on  Lake  St.  Clair.     From  New  England 

there   are  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  endemic  goitre  in 

Vermont^  (Counties  of  Bennington  and  Chittenden,  especially 

;at  some  points  on  the  Connecticut  River),  and  in  New  Hamp- 

shire,^  where  the  disease  has  been  mostly  found  also  on  the 

banks  of  the  Connecticut.     In  New  York  State  there  exist 

(or  did  exist)  ^  centres  of  goitre  in  Oneida  County  and  on 

the  banks   of  the  Mohawk  and  Genesee ;  in  Pennsylvania 

they  occur  in  Alleghany  and   Susquehanna^  Counties,  and 

on  the  banks  of  the  French  Creek,  Sandusky,  Monongahela, 

Big  Beaver,   and   Muskingum.     Other  notices  of  endemic 

goitre    relate    to    the    mountainous   parts    of  Maryland,  to 

Virginia  (particularly  to  Morgantown,  the  principal  place  in 

the  coal-bearing  county  of  Monongalia,  and  to  the  banks  of 

the  Monongahela),  to  the  town  of  Yincennes  {Indiana)  on  the 

Wabash,  to   the   mountainous   districts  of  North  and  South 

Carolina,  to  the  northern  counties  of  Alabama'^  where  there 

ts  a  good  deal  of  it,  and  to  the  district  of  De  Soto  {Louisiana^), 

'  See  Barton,  '  Abliandl.  uber  den  Kropf.  ...  in  verachiedenen  Theilen  von 
l^ord-Anierika,  n.  s.  w.'  From  the  Eng].,  GOtt.,  1802,  and  Gibson,  '  Philad. 
Jonm.  of  Med.  and  Phyi.  So./  1820,  i,  47. 

'  Richardson,  in  Franklin*s '  Narrntiye  of  a  Journey,  &c,'  Lond.,  1828,  116; 
Simpson,  'Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  World,'  Lond.,  1847. 

*  Mease, ' Observations  on  Goitre;'  Dorr,  'New  York  Med.  Bepos.,'  1806,  x, 
141 ;  Brown, '  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  1847,  July,  iii. 

^  Mease. 

*  Denny  ('  Philad.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sc.,'  1825,  N.  S.,  i,  47)  says  that 
in  the  town  of  Pittsburg,  which  used  to  have  a  bad  reputation  for  goitre,  no 
sew  cases  have  occurred  since  1806. 

*  Later  information  is  given  by  Smith,  in  the  '  Transact,  cf  the  Pennsyvl. 
State  Med.  Soc,'  1858. 

7  Taylor, '  Transact,  of  the  Alabama  State  Med.  Soc.,'  1854. 
^  Gibbs,  in  Fenner's  '  South.  Med.  Reports,'  ii,  190. 
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particularly  the  banks  of  the  Bajoa  Pierre.  Cretinism  does 
not  appear  to  be  at  all  common  except  at  a  few  points  in  all 
this  region ;  at  any  rate  it  is  stated  by  Barton^  that  cases  of 
it  are  rarely  met  with  in  the  United  States.  Brown  speaks 
of  its  occurrence  in  the  valleys  of  Vermont ;  in  Kneeland's*^ 
account  of  the  health  of  MansachusetU  (for  which  State  I  have 
been  able  to  learn  nothing  of  the  occurrence  of  goitre)^  it  is 
stated  that  there  are  at  least  1200  idiots  and  cretins  in  a 
population  of  about  ouo  million.  Praslow^  also  has  observed 
somewhat  frequent  cases  of  cretinism  among  a  tribe  of 
Indians  living  near  Capo  Mendocino^  in  Califorfiia,  as  well  as 
among  the  »Si)aniards  in  the  mountainous  parts  of  Southern 
California. 

It  is  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Bio  Grande  del  Norte  (New 
Mexico)  that  the  ^p^at  zone  of  goitre  and  cretinism  begins ; 
a  zone  which  extends  with  increasing  intensity  along  tho 
Cordillera  through  Mexico,  Central  America,  and  South 
America  as  far  as  Chili,  and  forms  a  region  of  the  disease 
worthy  to  bo  named  besides  those  of  tho  Alps  and  tho 
Himalaya.  Tho  occurrence  of  endemic  goitre  in  the  monn« 
tainous  parts  of  Mexico  had  already  been  pointed  out  by 
Gage/  later  .'ic(;ounta'*  confirming  tho  fact  and  placing  the 
head-quarters  of  tho  disease  in  tho  territory  of  Coliiua  on 
tho  western  slope  of  tho  Cordillera,  and  in  the  mountain- 
districts  of  Tobnsco  and  Chiappas.  From  Chiappas  the 
endemic  is  continued  direct  into  GuatemaUi^  in  the  "  tierra 
teuiplada  "  of  which  there  are  whole  villages  afflicted  with 
goitre,  and  thonco  onwards  through  Sun  Salvador^!  Nicar- 
(lyua,^  and  Costa  IHcay 

In  tho  countries  hitherto  mentioned  cretinism  does  not 
appear  to  occur;  for  San  Salvudurits  occurrence  is  positively 

^  L.  c.>  122. 

•  *  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  So.,*  1851,  April,  M*h 
'  »  Dor  Staat  Califoriiioii,  &c./  (nitt..  1S57.  64. 

*  "Now  Survey  of  the  West  Imliost,*  liiMid.,  i(mi9.  2^i6. 

'  Heller,  •  Wiener  Sitzunpiber./   i84>».  Nr.  .?,   1*2;  Mutthicu  dc  Fossey, '  Le 
Mexlque,  &c.t'  Tur.,  1S57.  581. 

•  U«g«,  IWrnouUi.  *  SeliwiM/..  me  J.  Zt**-lir./  i8<i4.  iii»  100. 

'  Dnnlop,  •TraveU  hi  Central  Anierieji/  Loml.,   1847;   Ouzman,  <  Essai  ile 
topi>jlT«  na«d.  Ue  la  republiquo  du  Salvailv>r,*  l\ir.,  i8(«g,  124. 

*  Bembanl.  •  IK-utsche  Klin./  1854.  Nr.  8. 

»  Schwmlbc,  *  Arch,  fur  kUn.  MeU.V  1875,  xv,  344. 
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denied  by  Gruzman.  On  the  other  band^  we  meet  with  a  very 
considerable  endemic  of  it  in  New  Oranada,  which  is  also  tho 
chief  seat  of  goitre.  According  to  data  before  us^  both 
diseases  occar  there  throughout  ahnost  tho  whole  valley  of  tho 
Rio  Magdalena^  from  Neyva  in  the  "  tierra  fria  "  downwards 
through  Santa  F6  de  Bogota^  Maraquita^  Honda^  and  other 
districts  as  far  as  the  plain  of  Pinto^  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Cauca  and  Magdalena.  Neither  in  the  lower  basin  of  the 
latter  river  nor  in  the  parallel  valley  of  the  Cauca,  nor  in  the 
mountainous  province  of  Antioquia  between  tho  two,  do  goitre 
and  cretinism  occur ;  but  we  again  come  upon  them  in  endemic 
form  in  the  basins  of  the  Mcta  and  Apure. 

The  enormous  prevalence  of  goitre  in  some  of  those 
districts  may  be  judged  of  from  the  fact  that  Foote  found 
hardly  a  single  person  in  Maraquita  who  was  not  the  subject 
of  it  more  or  less.  It  is  remarkable  that  it  did  not  happen 
to  this  observer  to  find  a  single  case  of  cretinism ;  whereas 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  statements  of  Humboldt  and 
Roulin,  and  from  an  earlier  account  by  Caldas/  that  this 
disease  also  is  endemic  in  the  Magdalena  valley. 

In  Venezuela,  goitre  occurs  on  the  plain  between  Caracas 
and  Valencia,^  and  in'  tho  mountain  range  which  stretches 
from  Barquicimeto,  by  Truxillo,  Merida  and  La  Grita^  as 
far  as  Pamplona  and  the  frontier  of  Now  Granada.^  The 
basin  of  the  Orinoco  is  said  by  Humboldt  to  be  free  from 
goitre,  and  there  is  no  mention  either  of  it  or  of  cretinism 
in  the  numerous  medical  reports  that  como  to  us  from 
Guiana.^ 

From  New  Granada  the  zone  of  goitre  is  continued  along 

^  Bnmdin,  'De  la  influencia  de  los  differentes  cllmos  del  universe  sorbe  el 
hombre,  &c^*  Lima,  1826  (on  tho  distribution  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  South 
America  generally) ;  Restrepo, '  Memoria  que  cl  Secretario  de  Estada  .  .'.  pre- 
•entiS  al  primero  congreso  constitucional  de  Ck)lombia,  &c,,'  Bogota,  1823  ;  Hum- 
boldt, '  Joomal  de  physiol.,'  1824,  iv,  109 ;  Roulin,  *  Kevue  m^.,'  1825,  iv,  138 ; 
Boussingaulty  '  AnnaL  de  chimie  et  de  pbys.,'  xlvili,  41 ;  Footc, '  Amer.  Journ. 
of  Med.  Sc./  1852,  Jan.,  278. 

'  'Semenario  del  nuevo  Royno  de  Qranada/  1816,  14S. 

'  St.  Lager,  430  (following  Dubrcuil). 

*  Roulin. 

*  Hille  (in  'Casper's  Wochenschr.  der  Ileilkunde,'  1836,  No.  36)  says  that  it 
cUd  not  happen  to  him  to  see  a  single  case  of  goitre  during  a  residence  of  many 
yean  in  Surinam« 

This  hoo!r  {r  tfw.  y 
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tho  CordilIor<a  through  Qiiito^  Cuonca  and  Loxa  (in  Ectiador),^ 
and  thcuco  ouwards  by  Caxamarca^  Huamacaclio^  Huanaco^ 
and  Pasco  in  the  valley  of  the  Hualaga^  or  in  other  words^ 
through  tho  central  valleys  of  IVrit*  and  particularly  the  sierra- 
valleys  of  the  provinces  of  Libertad  and  Ayacucho.  Cretin- 
ism^ as  Archibald  Snfiith  explicitly  states^  is  not  indigenous 
tliere^  and  Tschudi  makes  no  mention  of  it.  In  Bolivia  the 
chief  seats  of  endemic  goitre  are  the  provinces  of  Yungas 
and  Ayopaya.  From  Chil^  we  have  information  of  its 
iMidi^mic  prevalence  around  San  Felipe^  Santiago^  and  other 
places,  lint  it  is  on  the  eastern  slope  of  the  Cordillera^  in 
tho  Stairs  of  the  ArgnUiiie  Republic*  that  goitre  finds  its 
widest  diffusion — in  the  provinces  of  Salta^  J^jny,  Tucnmana, 
I  JOS  liueles^  La  Rioja  (particularly  the  Famatina  valley),  and 
Mendoza^  in  a  few  districts  of  the  provinces  of  Cordova  and 
Sau  iiuis^  and  at  many  places  in  the  States  of  Corrientos 
and  Kutre  Hois.  As  regards  the  coexistence  of  cretinism 
with  it^  I  find  only  one  notice  by  Mantegazza^  who  mentions 
it  along  with  goitre  in  the  province  of  Salta.  We  enter  on 
a  farther  extension  of  this  great  area  of  goitre  in  the  river- 
basins  of  the  mountainous  parts  of  Paraguay,^  and  in  tho 
goitre-region  of  Brazil^  which  includes  a  great  part  of  that 
country,  more  especially  the  southern  and  central  provinces 
of  Rio  Grande,  Santa  Catarina,  San  Paulo,  Goyaz  (both  the 
western  and  eastern  slopes  of  the  Sierra  Geral,  in  Natividad 

1  Uainboldt. 

'  Smith,  <  Ediub.  Med.  niul  Surg.  Journ./  1842,  July,  66;  Tschndiy  'Oett 
incd.  Wochcmiclir.,'  1846,  698. 

^  Gilli88,  in  '  U.  S.  Novul  Astron.  Expedition  to  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  &cV 
Washiugt.,  1855  ;  Gui^zcnoc,  '  Arch,  dc  mcd.  nav.,'  1S64,  juill,  22  ;  Duploay,  ib.» 
aout,  108 ;  Guyon,  *  Gaz.  mod.  dc  Pjiris,'  1862.  345. 

*  Smith,  1.  c. ;  Brunei, '  Obsserv.  topogr.  et  nunl.  faites  dans  lo  Rio  de  la  Plata,' 
Par.,  1842,  47  ;  Guyon,  I.e.  (on  goitre  in  Mondnza);  Manteg^zza, ' Lettere  med. 
Bulla  America  mcridionalc,'  Milano,  1863,  ii,  208,  227;  Lcmos,  '  Revista  med.- 
quir.  do  Buenos  Ayrcs,*  1877,  abstract  in  '  Jahresbericht  ubcr  Mcdicin,'  1878, 

^  Mantegazza;  Masterman,  in  '  Dobeirs  Reporti>,*  1870.  i,  382. 

^  Sigaud,  'Du  climat  et  dos  niahid.  du  Bresil/  Par.,  1844,  162;  Gardnert 
*  Travels  in  the  Interior  of  Brazil/  Loud.,  1S64;  Rendu,  'Etudes  topogr.  et 
med.  sur  le  Br^Bil,'  Par.,  1848,  101;  St.  Ililaire,  '  Voyage  auz  sources  da  Rio 
Negro,'  Par.,  1848,  ii,  72;  Castelnau,  'Ex))^ition  dans  les  parties  centrales  de 
VAmeriquo  da  Sad,*  Par.,  1850 ;  TBcliudi, '  Wien.  metl.  Wochonschr./  1858,  423; 
Schwar^  *  Zeitschr.  dcr  Wien.  Aerate,*  1858,  Nr.  37,  580. 
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Goncei9ao^  Arrayas^  Villa-Boa^  and  the  upper  basin  of  the 
Parahyba)^  and  Minas  Geraes  (districts  of  Barbacena,  Ouro- 
Preto,  Sabara  and  others).  In  other  words,  it  extends  over 
the  whole  country,  excepting  the  coast  territory  and  the 
alluvial  plains.  According  to  the  express  statements  of 
Bendu,  St.  Hilaire,  Castlenau  and  Tschudi,  cretinism  does 
not  occur  endemically  anywhere  in  Brazil ;  and  it  is  so 
rare  in  its  sporadic  form  that  Dr.  Faivre  (as  reported  by 
Bendn)  who  lived  for  a  long  time  in  the  central  pro- 
vinces (the  head-quarters  of  goitre),  and  had  travelled 
through  them  many  times,  had  never  seen  but  one  case  of 
cretinism. 

Of  the  occurrence  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  the  West 
Indies  I  can  find  no  trustworthy  information. 


§  40.  Instances  of  Decbeasb  or  Increase  in  Recent 

Times. 

The  outline-sketch  above  given  of  the  geographical  distri- 
bution of  goitre  and  cretinism  applies,  generally  speaking, 
only  to  more  recent  times.  A  comparison  of  it  with  the 
state  of  matters  in  former  periods,  in  so  far  as  the  history 
enables  us  to  follow  it,  brings  out  fluctuations  in  the  amount 
of  one  or  both  diseases,  either  in  the  way  of  diminution 
or  even  entire  disappearance  of  the  endemic,  or  in  the  way  of 
more  decided  prominence  or  increase. 

Thus  it  had  been  observed  by  Fod^re^  for  Piedmont  as 
early  as  the  beginning  of  this  century,  that  "  the  number  of 
the  goitrous  and  of  the  absolutely  cretinous  has  diminished 
within  a  few  years,  a  fact  which  travellers  who  had  visited 
these  valleys  twenty  years  ago,  and  may  now  revisit  them, 
can  easily  convince  themselves  of.'^  This  holds  good  to  a 
still  greater  extent  for  more  recent  times,  as  appears  from 
the  report  of  the  Sardinian  Commission  and  the  statements 
of  Dubini.  Some  fifty  years  ago  a  decrease  of  cretinism 
was  observed  in  many  parts  of  Switzerland^ — in  Lucerne,  St. 

^  L.  c,  189. 

'  Mayer- Ahrens,  in  '  ROscb's  Zcitschr./  iii,  7,  15. 
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Gall^  SchafiThauseD  and  the  Vallais;  and  more  recently  we 
have  accounts  to  the  same  effect  from  Chnr^  and  Basel.'  In 
tbe  Pyrenees,  as  Ik>ulmiere  remarks^  tliero  has  been  a  diminu- 
tion of  the  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism  within  the  present 
century  ;  and  the  same  is  asserted  for  the  department  of 
Puy-de-Dome  by  Aguilhon,*  and  by  Anzouy  for  certain  valleys 
of  the  Jleurthe  and  the  Vosges. 

According  to  Durand/  goitre  has  gradually  disappeared 
from  the  valleys  of  Larboust  and  d'Oueil,  where  there  were 
still  many  cases  in  iSjo.  Simonin  and  Allaire  are  agreed 
as  to  the  decrease  of  goitre  in  recent  times  in  Lorraine ;  in 
a  few  communes  of  the  Canton  Briey  (near  Metz)^  where 
goitre  used  to  be  endemic,  it  has  disappeared  since  1789. 
In  the  Department  of  Bas-Rhin  also,  according  to  Tonrdes, 
a  considerable  diminution  in  the  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism 
has  been  observed.  In  Uheinis,  where  goitre  was  formerly 
very  common,  the  disease  occurs  now  only  in  isolated  cases,^ 
and  the  same  holds  good  for  Luzarches  in  the  Department 
of  Seine-et-Oise.^  The  number  of  cretins  in  Middle  Pran- 
conia  has  declined  considerably  of  late  ;  whereas,  in  1 860  they 
numbered  47  at  Iphofen,  the  chief  seat  of  the  endemic,  in 
1880  the  number  had  fallen  to  12.^  On  the  other  hand,  in 
Lower  Francouia  (especially  around  tiemund),  a  slight 
increase  of  the  endemic  has  been  notcd.^  From  the  statis- 
tics of  Kosch'^  it  follows  that,  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
cretinism  has  declined  considerably  in  several  parts  of  Wiir- 
tembcrg  (Weinsberg,  Ilerrenberg,  Gerabronn,  Waiblingen, 
and,  more  recently,  in  Schorudorf),^^  while  there  has  been  a 
small  increase  in  certain  communes  of  the  administrative 
districts  of  Obemdorf,  Horb,  Rottenburg  and  Tettnang.  In 
Thuringia,  a  few  villages  of  the  valley  of  tho  Ilm  wherein 

'  Ix>rcuz. 

-  Erlcnmeycr,  *  Arcbiv,*  i,?. 

'  *  Gaz.  med.  de  Pjiris/  1851,  135. 

*  *  Uuion  Died./  1851,  Nr.  32. 

*  PaHcal,  *Coinpt.  rend./  1842,  ii,  225. 

^  Maumenu,  *  L'liiBtituV  1850,  Nr.  870,  282. 
^  Hahiif  'Coinpt.  rcud./  18O9,  Ixix,  Nr.  ib. 
^  Majer,  Uicdul,  11.  cc. 
»  Vogt,  *  Wiirab.  Verliaudl.,'  1.  c. 
>o  L.c,  130.  ^*  Fabcr,  I.e. 
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goitre  and  cretinism  nsed  to  be  endemic^  liave  become  quite 
free  from  both  diseases  recently/  and  in  Scbmalkalden 
cretinism  has  been  considerably  less  common  of  late.^  Tbis 
is  true  also  of  the  Harz^  where  it  can  hardly  be  said  now 
that  cretinism  is  endemic.  In  Chiselbrough  (Somerset)  the 
endemic  of  cretinism^  of  which  we  have  accounts  as  late  as 
1847,  is  ^o^  quite  extinct  (see  p.  142).  The  Government  of 
Perm  has  experienced  a  decrease  in  the  number  of  goitrous 
persons  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years ;  on  the  other 
hand^  the  endemic  of  that  disease  on  the  banks  of  the  Lena, 
as  well  as  in  the  Government  of  Irkutsk  generally^ 
has  sprung  up  since  the  Russians  took  possession  of  tho 
country. 

As  early  as  the  beginning  of  this  century.  Barton  tells  us, 
a  decrease  of  goitre  had  been  observed  in  certain  parts  of 
the  United  States ;  and  this  statement  is  confirmed  by  Denny^ 
who  says  that,  in  Pittsburg  at  the  time  of  the  first  French 
settlement,  goitre  was  unknown,  that  it  became  common  in 
the  years  following,  so  much  so  that  in  1798  there  were  150 
goitrous  in  a  population  of  1500,  that  it  remained  at  this 
height  until  1806,  when  it  began  to  decline  gradually. 
Wotherspoon*  also  states  that  goitre  used  to  be  very  frequent 
around  Kent  in  Maine,  but  has  become  a  good  deal  less  com- 
mon since  the  first  thirty  years  of  the  century. 

All  the  observers  who  have  written  of  goitre  in  Granada* 
agree  in  saying  that  the  endemic,  which  was  originally  in  tho 
"  tierra  templada,"  had  spread  towards  the  plateau  about  tho 
end  of  last  century  or  the  beginning  of  the  present,  that  it 
has  penetrated  as  far  as  the  '^  tierra  f ria,^^  and  has  made  such 
enormous  strides  in  some  places  where  it  was  formerly  quite 
unknown  (e.gf .  Maraquita  in  the  upper  basin  of  the  Magdalena), 
that  only  a  small  part  of  the  whole  population  escape  it. 
According  to  Gardner's  statements,  tho  disease  has  assumed 
an  endemic  character  in  the  district  of  Natividad  (Goyaz, 
Brazil)  since  the  first  thirty  years  of  this  century ;  and  Sigaud 
in  like  manner  says  of  the  southern  provinces  of  Brazil : 

'    Hof.,  1.  C,  i,  22. 

«  Kirchoff. 

'  '  Statist  Reports  of  the  U.  S.  Army/  Philad.,  1856,  28. 

*  Rettrepoy  Humboldt,  Roaliii. 
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Lo  goitro  ciidoniiquc  daus  Ics  provinces  de  Saint-Paul^  de 
Sainto  Cathcritio  ot  do  Kio-Grande-du-Sud  s'enracine  chaqne 
jour  davantsigo  ...  II  y  a  yingt  ans  que  cette  maladie  £tait 
a  peiuo  counuo  daus  lu  Kio-Grande-du-Sud :  aujourd'hui  on 
I'obsorvc  dans  les  villoa  do  Rio-Pardo,  de  Cocheira^  etc." 
In  Salta  (Argcutinu  Republic)  tho  appearance  of  goitre, 
according  to  Lonios^  dates  from  tho  arrival  of  tho  first 
Spanish  Bottlers). 


§    41.    KpIDKMIC  OUTBREAKS. 

One  of  the  most  iiitorestiDg  phenomena  of  the  kind 
is  the  hrcnking  out  of  <joifrc  in  the /Wm  of  an  epidemic,  or,  in 
other  words,  the  more  or  less  abrupt  occurrenco  of  cases  of 
goitre  within  a  rehitively  short  space  among  a  section  of 
the  population  who  had  been  hitherto  exempt  from  the 
disease.  By  far  the  larger  number  of  cases  of  that  kind 
have  occuiTed  in  France,  and,  it  would  appear^  within  the 
present  century  (only  one  of  the  French  accounts  dating  from 
last  century).  At  all  events  tho  occurrenco  has  boen  only 
rarely  noted  outside  I'mnee ;  but  in  all  cases  whatsoever  the 
special  external  conditions  under  which  the  sickness  has 
developed  ni  viassr,  are  tho  same. 

The  lirst  account^  from  Franco  of  a  so-called  epidemic  of 
goitre  (the  only  one  from  last  century)  belongs  to  tho  years 
1783 — 1789,  and  relates  to  Nancy.  In  a  regiment  which 
had  been  quartered  for  live  years  at  Caen  and  was  moved  to 
Nancy  in  1783,  38  men  became  goitrous  in  the  winter  of 
1783-84,  in  tho  following  year  205,  in  the  next  thereafter 
(1786)425,  then  257  in  1787,  after  that  132  in  1788, and  finally 
43  in  1789  ;  being  a  total  of  iioo  men  out  of  4  battalions. 
At  the  same  time,  not  a  case  of  goitre  occurred  among  the 
troops  that  had  been  garrisoned  in  the  town  for  some  time 
previously  (excepting  a  few  cases  in  a  cavalry  regiment),  nor 
umong  the  civil  population  of  the  town.  Further,  in  this  as 
in  almost  all  tho  other  epidemics  among  tho  military,  the 

*  I  have  tiikcn  some  pains  to  m:ikc  as  comploto  a  collection  as  possiblo  of  the 
facts  about  those  so-caUed  rpidcmics  of  goitre,  but  the  foUowiug  sketch  does  not 
^y  any  means  chiim  to  bo  absolutely  exhaustive. 
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disease  was  strictly  confined  to  tlio  common  soldiers^  the 
officers^  sergeants^  and  corporals  remaining  exempt.^  From 
Lorraine  we  bave  only  one  account^  relating  to  Pfalzburg 
wliere  goitre  broke  out  in  1820-21^  being  confined  to  the 
garrison  as  before.^  Next  we  have  llullier's  account'  (and 
Percy's)  of  an  epidemic  outbreak  of  goitre  in  a  boarding-bouse 
near  Paris ;  under  similar  circumstances  tbe  disease  was 
prevalent  in  181 5  in  the  college  at  Strasburg^  to  sucb  an 
extent  that  more  thiEin  one-third  of  the  pupils  suffered  from 
it/  At  Colmar  in  the  autumn  of  1859,  109  men  of  the 
cuirassiers  became  affected  with  goitre  ;^  tliere  was  a  recur- 
rence in  the  spring  of  1861,  again  among  the  cavalry  solely ; 
while  in  1863  there  were  cases  first  among  the  infantry  and 
afterwards  in  the  cavalry.^  At  Neu-Breisach  there  were 
five  epidemics  of  goitre  from  1847  ^^  ^871  -^  23  cases  in  1847, 
27  cases  in  1853^  24  cases  in  1858^  several  cases  in  1861^ 
and  finally  an  outbreak  in  1870  in  which  the  number  of  those 
affected  in  a  single  infantry  regiment  of  1002  men  reached 
the  enormous  figure  of  647.  From  Belfort  we  have  intelli- 
gence of  epidemics  in  the  years  1876-79  ;  in  the  first  of 
those  years  cases  occurred  only  among  the  pupils  of  the 
Lyc6e^  in  the  following  year  in  the  garrison  as  well  and  to  a 
very  considerable  extent^  in  the  next  two  years  occasional 
cases^  and  in  the  last  year  (1879)  also  in  a  boarding-house 
for  women.®  In  Autun^  also,  goitre  has  been  epidemic 
several  times  among  the  pupils  attending  the  schools.'  In 
the  garrison  of  Besan9on,  10  men  became  affected  with  goitro 
in  1840,  and  77  more  from  1842  to  1853  ;  in  the  summer  of 
1863  the  malady  broke  out  among  the  troops  more  widely.'^ 


*  ValentiD,  in  Simonin's  'Becherch.  topogr./  41 1. 

*  CheroD,  'M^m.  de  m^.  milit./  1822,  xii,  79. 

*  '  Diet,  des  scienc.  m^/  (en  60  voll.),  zvili,  549. 
^  TodM, '  Jonru.  compl^m.  des  sc.  m6d./  1829. 

*  Hansen, '  M^m.  de  m^d.  tnilit./  1864,  Jun. 

*  Goaget»  ib.,  1863,  Sept.,  180. 

7  See:  Chamb^,  'Qaz.  m^d.  de  Strasb./  1864,  Nr.  if ;  Lanel,  '  M^m.  de  med. 
milit.,*  1859,  July,  a  ;  Tellier,  ib.,  i860,  July  5 ;  Miillcr,  ib.,  1871,  Marcb,  244. 
"  Viry  et  Ricband,  *  Gaz.  hcbd.  de  m^./  1 881,  457,  480. 

*  Gay  ton, '  Jonrn.  des  conn,  m^.-cblr./  1852,  386. 

>(>  Gerard,  'M^m.  de  mM.  milit./  1853,  xii,  241,  1854,  xiii,  152;  Artigne,  ib.^ 
xiii*  I ;  Saillardy '  Evai  inr  le  goitre  ^pid^mique/  Par.,  1865. 
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At  St.  Etienne  it  became  epidemic  in  1864  among  tlie 
soldiers'  children;^  in  1873  an  epidemic  sprang  up  among 
the  troops,  affecting  280  out  of  a  total  strength  of  1400 ;' 
and  38  additional  cases  occurred  the  next  year.' 

These  epidemics  have  been  observed,  especially  often  at 
Clermont-Ferrand  and  at  Brian9on.  At  the  former  place  in 
1822,  50  of  the  seminary  pupils  became  affected  within  a  few 
days  ;*  in  the  garrison  many  cases  occurred  year  after  year 
from  1 843  to  1 846  (as  well  as  mumps  in  the  latter  year),  and 
again  in  1848  and  1850-52  ;  in  i860  there  was  a  consider- 
able epidemic  there,  and  in  the  garrison  of  the  adjoining 
town  of  Riom  at  the  same  time  ;  and  this  happened  again  in 
1862  and  in  1880.^  The  number  of  cases  in  each  year 
ranged  from  40  to  80.  From  Brian9on  we  have  accounts  of 
goitre  being  epidemic  in  the  garrison  in  181 2,  18 19,  1826 
(134  cases),  1841,  1842-50,  1857-60  (cases  especially  nume« 
rous  in  the  latter  part  of  this  period),  and  in   1863.'     In 

1863,  the  malady  was  prevalent  at  one  and  the  same  time  in 
the  garrisons  of  Montdauphin  and  Embrun.^  The  last 
French  epidemic  that  I  have  to  mention  was  in  the  garrison 
of  Annecy  (Thonon)  in  1 866,  when  60  cases  occurred  among 
582  men.® 

Out  of  France  the  epidemic  occurrence  of  the  malady 
after  this  fashion  appears  to  have  been  observed  very  rarely. 
For  the  year  1820  there  is  an  account  from  Silberberg 
(Silesia)  of  an  outbreak  en  masse  in  a  battalion  lately  arrived, 
so   that  only  70  out   of  380  men  escaped  having  the  dis- 

>  Brisflon,  <  M^m.  de  m^.  milit./  1864,  Oct. 
'  Michand,  'Gaz.  inM.  do  Paris/  1874,  17,  67. 
'  Utz,  *  Mem.  de  m^d.  milit.,*  1876,  May,  209. 

*  Nivet,  •  Documents  sur  lea  ^pid^mies  qui  ont  regne  dans  rarrondisaement  de 
Clermont-Ferrand  de  1849—1864/  Par.,  1865. 

*  See:  Nivet,  1.  c,  and  'Revue  m^d.-cbir./  1852,  Dec. ;  Fleury,  'Gaz.  mid,  de 
Paris/  1861,  sio;  Morelle,  * M^m.  de  mW.  milit./   1862.  Dec.;  Halbron,  ib.. 

1864,  Feb.;  Thibaud,  «Du  goitre  dpidiSmique/  Par.,  1867;  Chouet,  *M^m.  de 

m6d.  milit/  188 1,  July,  353. 

•  HaWkorn.  'Essai  sur  le  goitre  ^piddm.  consider^  dan.  I'arm^e/  Strisb.: 

\TA  ''^^"lir'l    «."•  t'  :^^'  "f^'  '^''''  "^"'  ^'^ '  ^^™^'  ^'  ^'>  Collin,  ib., 
Sllls^^^^^^^         '''''  '  ^  ^"^^^^-'  ''''*  '«^^'  -^^^^^   7  ;  Pa-toret,  ib.,  . 
»  RoiMi,l.c;  Hiiioin,  ib,  1864,  June. 

•  Worbe.  lb.,  1867.  Feb.,  104.  Oct,  173,  Nov.,  369. 
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ease.^  It  was  epidemic  among  the  pupils  of  the  Pauline 
Charity  at  Stuttgart  in  1824  and  1833^  16  children  out  of 
39  being  affected  in  the  former  year,  and  39  out  of  47  in  the 
latter.^  In  the  Russian  campaign  against  Turkestan  in 
1877,  there  were  245  cases  of  goitre  among  the  2753  troops 
who  captured  and  held  the  town  of  Kokaun,  and  it  became 
necessary  to  alter  the  location  of  the  garrison.*  Sigaud* 
gives  an  account  of  the  sudden  appearance  of  goitre  among 
Brazilian  recruits  in  Bio-Urubu  (Goyaz) ;  so  severe  was  this 
outbreak  that  the  recruits  took  to  flight  in  terror  and 
hastened  to  their  homes  in  the  province  of  Para. 

All  these  so-called  epidemics  of  goitre  have  the  following 
peculiarities  in  common  : — (i)  Excepting  the  cases  at  Nancy 
and  Paris,  they  occurred  exclusively  in  regions  whore  goitre 
was  endemic ;  (2)  the  malady  was  always  limited  to  detached 
premises  (particularly  barracks,  and,  next  to  them,  semi- 
naries or  boarding-houses),  while  no  notable  increase  of 
goitre  showed  itself  among  the  population  of  the  place  out- 
side these  institutions;^  (3)  in  the  epidemics  among  the 
military,  it  has  very  often  happened  that  only  one  barrack, 
or  one  section  of  the  troops,  has  been  affected,  all  the  rest 
remaining  exempt ;  and  (4)  the  malady  has  affected  mostly 
those  of  the  troops  who  had  just  come  to  the  particular  gar- 
rison, chiefly  the  younger  soldiers,  almost  exclusively  the 
common  soldiers,  rarely  the  sergeants  or  corporals,  very  rarely 
and  indeed  quite  exceptionally  the  officers. 

>  Hancke,  in  <Hnf eland's  Jonrn.  der  Hcilkde,'  1838,  May,  Bd.  86,  Heft  5,  77. 
'  *  Benis, '  Wfirttemb.  mod.  Correspondzbl.,'  1836,  vi,  168. 

3  ▼.  Seidlitz,  in  'Yircbow's  Arch./  Bd.  86,  t68. 

4  L.CnSs. 

*  The  tingle  exception  to  tbii  is  the  small  epidemic  of  1833,  in  the  Phnline 
Charitj  at  Stattgart,  when  sereral  cases  of  goitro  were  observed  simultane- 
ooaly  ontside  the  institution,  bat  in  the  same  part  of  the  town  in  which  the  latter 
titnated. 
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§  42.  Independent  of  Climate^  Season^  or  Weather. 

Of  all  the  diseases  that  are  met  with  in  wide  diffasion 
over  the  globe  none  appear  to  be^  in  their  endemic  occur- 
rence^ so  indejyendent  of  geographical  position  or  of  elimatie 
infiuenccH  as  goitro  and  cretinism  ;  while  none^  at  the  same 
time^  are  more  intimately  boand  up  with  conditions  of  the 
soil.  Both  diseases  occur  with  equal  frequency  in  all 
latitudes^  from  tho  equator  (Soudan^  South  America)  to  the 
arctic  zone  (Uudson^s  Bay  Territory)^  in  regions  with  a  mean 
annual  temperature  of  85^  Fahr.  and  upwards  (Abyssinia^ 
and  other  negro  countries)^  and  with  one  of  38^  Fahr.  and 
below  it  (Faluh  in  Sweden^  Fort  Kent  in  Maine^  Irkutsk) ; 
and  if  many  observers^  have  laid  special  stress  on  high 
degrees  of  atmospheric  moisture  as  an  essential  condition  of 
endemic  goitre  and  cretinism^  it  has  also  to  be  taken  into 
account  that  there  are  other  regions  counting  among  the 
chief  seats  of  these  maladies^  such  as  Ladak^  the  province  of 
Mendoza  in  the  Argentine  Republic^  the  Brazilian  provinces 
of  Minas  Goraes  and  Goyaz^  and  Peru^  where  the  atmosphere 
is  an  absolutely  dry  one. 

In  discussing  the  question  of  the  dependence  of  goitre  upon  condi* 
tions  of  climate,  on  the  basis  of  his  experiences  in  the  Andes  of  New 
Granada,  Humboldt  says  :  "  Goitre  is  preyalent  not  only  in  tho  lower 
and  the  upper  basins  of  the  Rio  Magdalcna  (i.e.  from  Neyva  to  the  con- 
fluence of  tho  Magdalcna  and  Cauca),  but  also  upon  the  mountain- 
ridges  of  Bogota,  6000  feet  aboyo  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  first  of 
those  three  regions  is  a  dense  forest,  while  the  second  and  third  consist 
of  ground  that  is  almost  entirely  barren ;  the  first  and  the  third  are  both 
alike  moist,  and  the  second  is  dry ;  and  whereas  the  second  and  third 
arc  swept  by  tho  strongest  winds,  the  atmosphere  in  the  first  is  stag- 
nant. Over  the  whole  valley  of  tho  MagdaJena  the  thermometer  stands 
at  22°  to  23°  0.  (7 1°  to  73°  Fahr.)  throughout  the  year,  vrhile,  on  the 
plateau,  it  ranges  between  4^  and  17^  0.  (39°  and  62°  Fahr.) ;  so  that  the 
climate  of  the  one  region  is  distinguished  by  its  high  and  steady  tem- 

'  Ackennann,  p.  83,  for  Switzerland ;  Wenzol,  p.  05,  for  the  Salsharg  Alps; 
ROich, '  Untennchangen.'  p.  218,  for  Wurtembcrg ;  Vogt,  for  Lower  Fmnconia; 
Martden,  for  Sumatra,  and  others.  Fod^re,  who  at  one  time  entertained  this 
belief  (in  'Traits,'  Qerm.  Transl.,  pp.  44,  140),  inbscquently  held  it  to  be 
erroneouf.  "  At  the  preient  day,"  he  sayi,  '*  having  had  a  larger  experience,  I 
no  longer  venture  to  nasert  that  humidity  ia  the  only  cause  of  cretiniim  and 
goitre  "  ('  Traitd  de  mM.  l^t  *). 
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peratnre,  and  of  tbe  other  by  its  low  temperature  and  great  variations. 
It  is  precisely  in  the  upper  valley  of  the  river  (above  Honda),  where 
droughts  and  high  winds  prevail,  that  we  find  goitre  to  be  much  more 
common  than  on  the  banks  of  the  river  somewhat  below  Honda,  where 
the  inhabitants  are  continually  subject  to  a  damp  and  stagnant  atmo- 
sphere." Bestrepo  had  already  written  to  the  same  effect  concerning 
the  seats  of  the  disease  in  the  Andes  of  South  America.  Subsequent 
experiences  there  led  Boussingault  and  Foote  to  the  same  result,  as  the 
observations  of  Grange  and  Maffei  in  the  Alps  had  done  for  them. 

"  n  n'est  pas  n6cessaire,"  says  Saint- Lager, *"  d'aller  jusqu'en  Nou- 
Telle-Grenade  pour  trouver  des  exemplcs  analogues  :  quiconque  a  par- 
coam  les  Alpes  ct  les  Pyrenees,  a  vu  des  vallees  voisines  Tune  de 
I'antre,  ayant  meme  direction,  mi^mes  altitudes,  mcme  temperature  et 
humidity,  et  pr6sentant  d*etonnants  contrastes  sous  le  rapport  de  la 
sant6  de  leurs  habitants."  "  With  such  facts  as  these,"  says  Bramley,- 
referring  to  his  observations  in  the  Himalaya,  **  the  reader  will  readily 
perceive  the  utter  futility  of  the  opinion  that  any  one  state  of  climate 
can  be  assigned  as  the  universal  cause  of  the  disease  .  .  .  for  the  facts 
I  have  stated  show,  that  it  appears  under  all  states  and  conditions  of 
the  atmosphere  and  every  vai-icty  of  climate." 

A  few  observers,  relying  on  their  own  observations,  have 
laid  special  stress  on  the  influence  of  season  or  weather  on 
the  development  of  the  so-called  epidemics  of  goitre ; 
they  have  pointed  out  that  these  epidemics  had  occurred,  or 
at  least  reached  their  height,  uniformly  in  the  summer 
season,  and  they  have  accordingly  applied  to  such  cases  the 
name  of  ''goitre  estival."*  But  this  is  a  view  that  also 
lacks  confirmation  when  we  come  to  sum  up  the  various 
experiences ;  many  epidemics  of  goitre  have  appeared  and 
ran  their  course  at  other  seasons  as  well,  and  in  fact  it  is 
impossible  to  show  even  a  preponderance  of  the  malady  just 
at  the  time  of  high  temperature. 

Of  24  epidemics  of  goitre  in  France,  for  which  I  find  the  period  of 
occurrence  given  with  some  accui*acy,  the  respective  seasons  were  as 
follows : 

5  in  winter  6  in  summer 

I  „  winter  and  spring  3  „  summer  and  autumn 

7  „  spring  I  »  autumn 

I  „  spring  and  summer 

The  epidemic  of  goitre  in  1877  among  tbe  Russian  troops  at  Kokaun 
happened  in  the  month  of  Februai'y.    The  epidemic  of  1820  in  Silber- 

1  '  Etudes,'  p.  138.         '  L.  c,  p.  224.  '  Nivet, «  Gaz.  des  hCpi*-*'  '^S^- 
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berg  originated  in  spring ;  on  tbe  setting  in  of  fine  weather,  the  number 
of  cases  increased  very  slowly,  but  in  the  cold  and  wet  autumn  follow- 
ing, it  rose  so  considerably  that  loo  new  cases  came  under  oboenration 
between  the  17th  and  20th  Noyember,  and  in  December  there  were 
only  70  men,  in  a  battalion  380  strong,  who  had  escaped  the  disease. 


§  43.  Influence  of  Locality. 

All  the  more  marked  aud  nnambigaoas  is  the  connexion 
that  may  be  traced  between  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism  and 
the  locality^  or,  in  other  words,  between  them  and  the  soil 
or  what  the  soil  carries  and  contains.  However  widely  the 
two  diseases  (and  goitre  in  particular)  are  spread  over  the 
globe,  and  however  large  the  tracts  of  country  overran  by 
them,  it  is  always  and  everywhere  only  a  few  spots,  often 
narrowly  circumscribed,  which  form  the  seat  of  the  endemic ; 
outside  these,  even  in  the  most  immediate  neighbourhood^  the 
immunity  is  complete.  The  report  of  the  Sardinian  Commis- 
sion brings  out  in  the  clearest  terms  this  mode  of  incidence 
for  the  localities  of  Piedmont  which  are  affected  by  goitre 
and  cretinism ;  and  equally  so  the  statements  of  Bosch  for 
Wiirtemberg  and  of  Maffei  for  Salzburg.  The  latter  have 
been  recently  substantiated  by  Klobs,  who  points  out  that  the 
disease  cannot  bo  dependent  on  atmospheric  influences  (sun- 
light, air,  and  the  like),  inasmuch  as  it  is  always  limited  to 
particular  spots,  the  surrounding  country  remaining  completely 
free  from  it.  In  the  Hungarian  countries  of  Pesth,  Baab 
and  Wieselburg,  goitre  and  cretinism  are  found,  according  to 
Glatter,  in  the  districts  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danabe; 
only  an  occasional  case  occurs  on  the  left  bank,  while  the 
more  remote  regions  of  even  the  right  bank  are  free  from 
both  diseases.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Pnssau,  there  are 
only  sporadic  cases  of  goitre  and  cretinism,  while  in  the 
Austrian  village  of  EngelhardszoU  eighteen  miles  off^  the 
cases  amount  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  population.^  In  Middle 
and  Lower  Franconia  cretinism  is  met  with  at  scattered  points 
only.^  In  the  quondam  Duchy  of  Nassau  it  is  only  the  town 
of  Herbom  and  a  few  villages  in  the  lofty  AVesterwald  that 
form  tho  endemic  scats  of  goitre ;  in  all  other  parts  of  the 

1  Fricdrtch,  <  Bayr.  ftntl.  InteUigensbL,*  1855.  Kr.  • 
*  Mi\jcr,  1.  c 
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conntry  the  disease  is  a  rare  phenomenon.^  In  the  small 
section  of  the  arrondissement  of  Boaen  which  is  affected  bv 
endemic  goitre^  there  are  49  villages  situated  dose  together, 
and  of  these  only  25  are  subject  to  the  disease,  the  remaining 
24  being  completely  free  from  it.'  In  Bedfordshire,  goitre 
is  endemic  in  a  single  village,  Ridgemont,  while  all  the 
country  round  is  exempt.' 

Incontrovertible  proof  of  the  influence  of  locality  upon  the 
production  of  goitre  is  furnished  by  the  fact  that  healthy 
persons  coming  into  goitrous  spots  from  non-goitrous  place? 
not  unfreqnently  contract  the  disease  after  a  longer  or  shorter 
stay,  and  sometimes  after  a  very  short  stay ;  secondly,  by 
the  fact  that  a  change  of  locality  has  been  found  to  be  the 
most  certain  means  of  overcoming  the  disease  or  preventing 
its  farther  development ;  and  thirdly,  that  in  regions  where 
goitre  is  endemic,  the  animals  also  are  affected  by  it,  especially 
the  domestic  animals  such  as  dogs,  cats,  goats,  sheep,  pigs, 
horses  and  mules.^  As  regards  the  first  point,  I  may  call 
attention  to  the  fact  already  mentioned  that,  when  goitre  has 
broken  out  as  an  epidemic  among  the  military,  the  troops  to 
suffer  have  been  chiefly  those  that  have  come  into  a  goitrous 
locality  from  a  non-goitrous.  There  are,  besides,  other 
references  to  persons  previously  healthy  falling  ill  with  i: 
under  the  same  circumstances,  such  as  those  by  Erlenmeyer' 
for  the  Rhine  coimtry,  Glatter  for  Hungary,  and  Wilsoi: 
for  the  Panjaub.  Observations  as  to  the  good  effect 
of  a  change  of  locality  on  the  course  of  the  dise^ae 
have  been  published  by  Guyon'  from  Santiago  (Chili^, 
Mendoza  (Argentine  Republic),  and  Switzerland,  by  Wother- 
spoon  from  Fort  Kent,  and  by  Ghreenhow  from  Ondh.^     Yon 

1  T.  Franqne,  L  c^  62i»  6159  635, 617.  '  Visgtriakr*  L  €, 

Blower,  1.  e. 

*  This  fact  wmi  known  to  Plinj»  who  anjrt  (L  c) :  "  Gnttnr  hoouai  taatoa  <£ 
gnihoi  vatxaneadt,  aqoamm  qoae  poUntnr  plenramqae  Txtio."  Tntf>nf<i  of 
the  oecnrrenoe  of  goitre  in  ■nimeh  are  reported  from  aU  goitRNU  loflitiw :  br 
Kej«ler»  FodM  and  Saini-Lager  (Piedmont),  Baillarger  (etpedallj  in  asks; 
and  Auooy  (Pjreneet),  Moieftin  (Jnra),  Saint  Lager  (LjoanaitX  Gwidan  f  Badm;, 
Bfladi  (WiirteBiherg),  Mifcftcmajer  (Pinzgan),  Gmelin  (Lena  Yalkj,  Irkauk,, 
Bkmalej*  (hwahow^  McClelland,  Ckmpbell  and  Fajrer  (lafia^  Barton  aad 
IMlMnpooB  (Uaitod  8tate). 

•  *MaMw/h^  •  'QtuwafUL  de  Fkri%'  tS62,  p.  341. 

**  ■••fltedttjiabcBcfieialorthceoBtmyto  goitrooM 
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Seidlitz  informs  us  that  when  the  canibcr  of  cases  among  t)ie- 
Bassian  troops  in  Kokaun  (Turkestan)  reached  such  a  height 
as  to  canso  anxiety,  tho  best  results  followed  the  rcmovnl  of 
the  whole  military  contingent  to  the  neighbouring  town  of 

Margelan, 

§  44.  Infldbsce  op  Altitude  and  Con  fi  a  u  rat  ion. 

The  question  now  arises.  What  are  those  conditions  of  foil, 
common  to  all  centres  of  goitro  and  cretinism,  which  can  ho 
brought  into  direct  or  indirect  relation  with  the  pathogenesis  ? 
A  glance  at  tho  area  of  distribution  of  both  diseases  shows 
that  their  endemic  occurrence  is  not  by  any  means  dependent 
as  a  universftl  rule  upon  a  certain  elevation  and  conJJgnralion 
of  the  ground ;  although  it  is  true  that  they  are  mostly  endemic 
in  mountainous  districts  (most  of  all  in  high  mountain  ranges 
such  as  tho  Alps,  the  Himalaya  and  tho  Cordillera),  while 
they  are  rare  on  table-lands,  extremely  rare  on  low  levels, 
and  never  found  hitherto  on  coast  margins.' 

SausaurBj*  on  the  strength  of  his  observations  in  tho  Swiss 
and  Savoy  Alps,  was  of  opinion  that  the  two  diseases  find  their 
upper  limit  at  a  height  of  1000  metres  (3300  feet)  ;  wlule 
Demme  and  Maffoi"  thought  that  they  could  make  oub 
a  corresponding  inferior  limit  at  about  300  metres  (1000  feet)  j 
80  that,  on  cither  side  of  that  zone,  goitre  and  cretinism 
would  occur  only  sporadically.  But  those  fixed  limits  have 
a  purely  local  value ;  for  the  general  distribution  of  the 
disease,  they  cannot  bo  applied  at  all.  That  the  downward 
limit  (reckoning  to  the  sea-level)  is  a  vanishing  one, 
may  be  concluded  from  the  prevalence  of  goitro  in  tie 
northern  plain  of  France  (Departments  of  the  Aisue  and  OJae), 
in  various  parts  of  England  (Norfolk,   Somerset  and  other 

tamoan,  appeara  to  U:  a  proof  that  tUcy  depend,  to  some  extent  nt  leut.  on  locaL 
caate*.  la  England,  in  Amcricn.in  Switzerland,  niidin  Itidin,  itliu  bccorcnutlicd 
that  goitrei  decrcoie,  ntid  orcn  diinppcBT  sometime*,  on  the  paticnt'l  cban|;ins 
hi  I  residence." 

1  See  Hutcbinaon, '  Med.  Times  ond  Qnz.,'  1855,  Oct.  This  turcumitaDee  ii 
most  noticenble  in  those  eouiitries  nliere  goilro  is  nidelj  preTalont  in  the  pluos 
sitaitcd  at  tlie  foot  of  mountuio  Elope*,  nlthuogli  it  leaves  the  proper  coait 
region  eutinJ;  free,  ns  in  Urazil  (Kcndn). 

.,ii,487.  >  L.c.,p.  147. 
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'Connties)^  and  along  the  great  lakes  of  North  America 
(Michigan^  Lower  Canada)  ;  while  the  limit  upwards  which 
Saussure  has  fixed  depends^  as  the  Sardinian  Commission^  have 
pointed  out  and  Maffei's  data  for  the  Salzburg  Alps  con- 
firmed^  upon  the  fact  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cultivated 
land  and  the  larger  number  of  human  habitations  do  not 
reach  beyond  the  altitude  named.  As  a  matter  of  fact  both 
diseases  are  found  at  still  higher  elevations  :  in  the  Hautes 
Alpes  at  2060  metres  or  6750  feet  (St.  V^ran),  in  Savoy  at 
1566  metres  (Albiez-le-Vieux,  where  there  are  90  goitrous  or 
•cretinous  persons  in  a  population  of  1000),  in  the  Pyrenees 
at  13 16  (Bareges),  in  Val  Tellina  at  1300  (according  to 
Strambio)^  in  Sondrio  at  1700  (Livigno),  even  in  Baden  at 
1000  (Hammereisenbach)^  in  the  Himalaya  at  2000  (in  Ladak 
and  Nepaul  up  to  4000)^  and  in  the  Cordillera  of  New 
Granada  at  from  3000  to  4000  metres  (10,000  to  13,000 
feet). 

Goitre  and  cretinism,  accordingly,  cannot  bo  shown  to  be 
dependent  for  their  endemic  prevalence  upon  elevation  of  the 
ground.  And  there  is  just  as  little  truth  in  the  other  doctrine 
founded  by  Saussure,'  and  formerly  in  somewhat  general  cur- 
rency, according  to  which  deeply  cleft  valleys,  receiving  little 
sunshine  or  wind,  and  with  a  damp  air  or  marshy  soil,  form  by 
far  the  greatest  if  not  the  only  seats  of  endemic  goitre  and 
cretinism.  The  goitrous  and  cretinous  districts  of  the  Pied- 
montese  and  Lombard  Alps  extend  far  into  the  plain  of  Upper 
Italy;  in  Switzerland  we  find  both  diseases  on  the  low  ground  of 
Malters  (Lucerne)  which,  as  Troxler  says,'  is  neither  narrower 
nor  deeper  than  hundreds  of  other  localities  where  there  is 
no  goitre  or  cretinism,  and,  again,  in  the  wide  and  exposed 
valley  of   the  Aar;  while  the    occurrence    of  cretinism    at 

'  L.  c.,p.  173. 

'  L.  c,  ii»  390,  480.  SauBsure's  contention  ib  tbat,  whereas  the  inhabitants  of 
the  npper  part  of  a  yalley  appeared  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  he  began  to  find 
the  first  traces  of  cretinism  when  he  came  to  hamlets  in  deeper  situations,  the 
number  of  cases  rising  proportionately  as  he  descended  towards  the  bottom  of  the 
Talley.  Beyond  the  point  where  the  valley  began  to  open  on  to  the  level,  the 
.malady  became  rarer,  and  on  the  plain  itself,  as  well  as  in  the  open  and  wind- 

ept  valleys,  it  vanished  altogether ;  although  the  conditions  of  living,  as  he 
idda,  were  exactly  the  same  for  the  whole  population  of  the  valley. 

s  L.c.,p.43. 
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Laiigonargon  on  the  Lake  of  Constance  furnishes  as  with  a 
(^lasHical  instance  of  the  disease  having  its  seat  in  an  open 
plain.  In  the  Lyonnais  goitre  occurs  equally  on  the  plain 
ai\(l  in  the  valleys^  in  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate  it  is  prevalent 
on  the  lovol  expanse  of  the  Rhine  valley^  in  Lower  and  Middle 
Kmuconia  we  find  it  (along  with  cretinism)  not  in  valleys 
but  on  the  slopes  of  the  Steigerwald^  in  Thuringia  it  is  in 
uuiui\tainous  and  in  level  districts  equally  (according  to  Behm 
uuil  Kin)hhoff),  in  Upper  and  Lower  Austria  on  the  great  plain 
of  tlio  Danube^  in  Salzburg  on  the  low  grounds  of  the  Enns  and 
Traun,  and  in  Styria  on  the  broad  plain  of  the  Mur  (the 
KiohfoUl).^  One  of  the  most  important  goitrous  regions  of 
liwlia.  HH  wo  have  seen^  is  the  plain  of  the  Terai  joining  on 
t\«  tlio  ^lo^H^a  of  the  Himalaya.  In  Northern  Ohina^  the 
\'U\louuo  of  goitre  is  by  no  means  confined  to  the  moun- 
(aiuvHiH  rt^^iivns,  but  extends  over  the  level  country  as  well;' 
tk\\\l  cho  »aiuo  i:»  true  of  the  western  parts  of  the  Soudan.' 
0\\  tho  \^'xvittt>rn  »lopo  of  the  Cordillera  of  Mexico,  the  focus 
\'f  \liH\'tkHo  )^v:»  as  far  down  as  the  bottom  of  the  basin  ;*  and 
\\\  Uko  umunor^  gvMtn^  extends  from  the  eastern  slopes  of 
(hos\'  uunuUmns  far  into  the  plains  of  the  southern  provinces 
\'f  Uracil  and  into  those  of  the  Argentine  Republic. 


^  45.  Relation  to  the  Geology  and  Minsralogt  or 

THE  LOCAUTY. 

A   spocial   interest  attaches  to  the  question  whether  any 
oounoxion  can  be  made  out  between  the  endemic  occurrence 

«  KCW41,  who  Ii^«  moft  «tx>r«  for  the  patliapeiMiHt  upon  the  tbIIcjts  being  ihnt 
in,  Amis  examples  of  thic  in  the  ralleT  of  the  Jf  or.  Between  PrecQiU  ud 
Muimu,  where  the  rallev  i*  400  to  500  pAcet  wide,  there  is  one  creUn  to  aboat  fif- 
ttvn  inhAbitanU ;  fTv^m  Mann  to  Schleiflin^r,  where  the  vnllcy  beoomee  four  times 
;«»  >i\id^,  eretinism  Kecv^me*  thr««  tines  lost  eommon;  from  Schleifling  onwards, 
^«  il  UArtN^wn  aptin*  the  maledT  almost  donblcv;  and  as  the  valley  widens 
^iM\^'^h*t  fVsMKi  rntmark  to  JndenbnT^.  the  duwwse  onee  more  beoomes  less 
\  \  «spie»( .  So  far  to  |^vyl.  l^dt  now  the  rallev  o|«csis  oat  item  Jodenbnrg  down 
\^^  ^\\^^  U\t\  of  Kiehfel«\«  where  one  woqM  expe<ei  cretinism  to  vanish ;  bnt  here, 
w i»  m^  \M^  the  e^^llditi«^«l«  fAri>rab)e  to  creUaism  are  so  stronglj  developed  that 
\\w  \\\\\\\W\  of  «Mi*e«  al  \VTta;n  upota  is  fi»m  5  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 

'  UhiI«^^^,  \.  ^. :  *^  It  is  fMnd  alM  on  the  pUias  and  in  ov  huge  dtiea." 
iHltH,  1 1^.  «  Matihien  de  Foamj. 
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of  goitre  and  crotinism  and  tlie  geological  or  mineralogical 
character  of  the  soil.  This  is  a  question  which  has  been 
discussed  with  more  or  less  of  keenness  by  nearly  all  the 
more  recent  observers,  although  as  yet  they  have  come  to  no 
conclusion  that  is  at  all  satisfactory.  The  difficulty  attend- 
ing the  solution  of  the  problem  lies  essentially  in  the  fact 
that  there  is  a  want  of  exhaustive  and  thorough  information 
as  to  the  conditions  of  soil  in  the  individual  circumscribed 
localities  which  are  tho  seats  of  goitre  and  cretinism ;  as 
well  as  in  the  fact  that,  in  forming  our  opinion,  wo  should 
require  to  know  not  merely  the  upper  layer  of  soil  but  also 
the  character  of  the  bottom,  which  is  often  very  different  from 
the  sur&ce ;  and,  further,  in  the  fact  which  has  been  quite 
rightly  dwelt  upon  by  Schwalbe,^  that  some  localities  contain 
minerals  either  in  the  form  of  ore-deposits  or  of  lodes,  or  to 
the  extent  of  a  mere  impregnation,  and  that  these  impart  to 
the  soil  a  geological  character  which  may  escape  observation 
for  a  long  time.  While  paying  the  fullest  tribute  to  the 
thoroughness  of  the  inquiries  directed  upon  this  question  by 
McClelland,'  Billiet,'  Grange,*  Saint  Lager,  Garrigou,**  and 
others,  we  can  hardly  regard  the  results  that  they  have 
arrived  at  as  conclusive ;  for,  apart  from  the  discrepancies 
among  themselves,  they  cannot  always  be  brought  into 
harmony  with  the  conclusions  of  observers  in  other  parts  of 
the  world;  and  as  the  latter  have  often  been  superficial  in  their 
determination  of  the  geological  conditions,  we  are  without 
the  means  of  deciding  critically  wherein  the  contradictions 
and  discrepancies  lie,  and  how  they  are  to  be  reconciled.  I 
think  it  well  to  introduce  the  following  table  with  that 
remark,  so  that  the  reader  may  have  a  correct  appreciation 
of  the  trustworthiness  of  the  conclusions  drawn  from  it. 

*  '  Correspondbl.  des  Thuring.  firztl.  Vercins.' 

*  '  Sketch  of  the  Medical  Topography,  or  Climate  and  Soils  of  Bengal  and  the 
N.  W.  ProYiDces/  Lond.,  1859. 

*  *  Annal.  m^.-p8ychol./  1854,  April,  1855,  Jan. 

4  «Oaz.  m^.  de  Paris/  1848,  820,  1849,  972,  1850,  554,  1851,  103;  'Arch, 
g^n.  de  med./  1850,  Jan.,  108,  Oct.,  243. 

*  *  Boll,  de  I'Acad.  de  m^d.,'  1868,  xxxiii,  915  ;  '  Gaz.  hebd.  de  m^./  1874, 
270,  384. 
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TabulaT  S-amey  of  Endemic  Gmlrfi  nnd  Orcttni«m  as  occurring 
on  the  aevernl  Oeologieal  Formationa} 


Geological  FarmaUon. 


I  stnr  (•)  before  the  namo  of  b  lociilltj  denotes  both 
giiitrc  nnd  crL'tiiiiBDi  u  ondumic ;  placei  not  lO 
designated  hiiYe  goitre  ouly. 


Oldest  ondEmptire 
Rocka  (GneiBB, 
Uica- Slate  and 

Claj-Slate,  Granite, 
Sjeuite) 


Silarian  and 
Devonian  (transi- 
tion, Grejr-wacke) 


Goal 


Permian 


■Piedmont  fvallcy  of  Aoata,  Tarontaise,  tipper 
Savoy)— "Val  TeUinft  (vaUoy  of  the  Adda)— 
'Korican  Alps  (Upper  and  Lower  Aostria, 
Stjria) — •Switzerland  (Bemeae  Oberland, 
VnllatB,  Orisons) — •Tranaylvanla  (circle 
of  Eronstadt)— •Sudetic  Mountains— 'Brm- 
gebirge  (Annalierg  and  other  places) — *Hara 
(Lautenthal)— •Baden  (Neiistadt)— Naaaau— 
Sweden  (Faluh)— Finland — Alabama^ITen' 
Qranada  (Pamplona.  Socorro). 
•Norloan  Alps  (Salzburg,  Tyrol.  Styria)— 
•Pyrenoea — Voegea— Sudetio  MouutainB — 
Hars  (Lerbach,  ClauBtUol)— Siberia  (baain  of 
the  Lena) — 'Himalaya  (Kumaou,  &c.) — Hud- 
son's Bay  Territory  (sborea  of  the  Elk  and 
Peace  Rivers] — Hew  Granada  (ou  the  mouO' 
tain  ridgu  between  Tillata  and  Mu2o) — Brazil 
(ProT.  of  Goyax,  especially  the  western  slope* 
of  the  Sierra  Geral). 

'  England  (Derby,  Nottingham,  YorkBhiro,  Cum- 
berland)— Bilesia — Fenrtaylvonia  (Pittsburg, 

{.     4c.). 

•Val  Tellina  (valley  o(  the  Lire)— *Mari time 
Alps — Lyoimaie  (Rhonel— Hesse  (eBjiecially 
valley  of  Nectar)— Thuringia—Newr  Qra* 
nada  (easl^m  slopea  of  the  Cordillerii). 
Norloan  Alps  (Styria,  Tyrol)- 'Black  Forest 
(eastern  division) — *IiOTFerFranoonia(8lopeB 
of  the  Speaaart,  valley  of  the  Main]— •Thnr- 
ingia  (Sbhmalkalden,  &c.)— India  (plain  of 
Hindoslan  (Terai)  on  the  slope  of  the  Hima- 
laya J-Ne^  Oranada  (Talleya  of  Suarec, 
Chicamocha,  Surata,  i!tc.) — Peru— Chill. 
•Wurtemburg  (region  between  RfljttweJl  and 
Mergentbciu)  —  'SigmarLngen  (in  a.  aide 
valley  of  the  Neekar)— •Baden  (Ni'udeuau,  m 
the  iTaitthal)^HeBBB^''IiOWBr  Franoonia 
(Erlttbrnnn,  valley  of  the  Main) — Thuringia 

I       — New  Qranada  (province  of  Socorro). 

f '*8avoy  (valley  of  the  Isere)- *Httute8-AlpaB—  • 
*B asses- Alpe3—*Wurtaniberg  (chief  seat  ot 
the  diseuBe  in  the  circle  of  the  Neckar  and 
Jait) — "Lower  Fronconia  {weatem  elope  ol 
the  Stcigerwald,  Sulzheim,  OeroldahofuD, 
Ac). 

■  Thi*  table,  it  need  banlly  be  uid,  nutkes  uo  clnim  to  campleteneH ;  I  have, 
for  the  moit  part  limited  it  to  tbe  larger  centres  of  diieuao. 


I' 


Limestone 


Kenper 
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1G9 


Geological  Formation. 


»-3 


Lias 


Jura 


Chalk 


Tertiary  . 


Sedimentary   . 


Volcanic  (trap) 


A  star  (*)  before  the  name  of  a  locality  denotes  both 
goitre  and  cretinism  as  endemic;  places  not  so 
designated  have  goitre  only. 


♦Piedmont  (valleys  of  the  Stnra,  Varaita,  &c.) 
— Switzerland  (Aiglo,  Ormonds,  and  other 
places  in  the  Canton  Vand)  —Prance  (various 
localities) — ^Yorkshire  (at  a  few  places). 

•Norican  Alps  —  ♦Savoy  —  *Daupliine  — 
♦Hautes-Alpes — Department  of  the  Menrthe 
(Oolite  formation) — Yorkshire  (Upper  and 
Middle  OoUte). 

Seine-Inferieure— England  (Norfolk,  Bucking- 
hamshire, Hampshire). 

*Switzerland  (Bern,  on  the  nagelfluh,  several 
localities  in  the  Canton  St.  Gall) — ♦Pranoe 
(Dauphinc,      Bassea-Alpes,      &c.)  —  Iiower 
Austria  —  Baden — ♦Wnrtemburg  (Langen 
argen). 

Italy  (plain  of  the  Po  in  Lombardy) — Pranoe 
(Bresse) — *Plainof  the  Bliine  (Alsace,  Pala- 
tinate)— Hung^ary  (banks  of  the  Danube  and 
Drave,  in  the  County  of  Baranya) — Argentine 
Bepublio  (eastern  basin). 

♦Piedmont  (a  few  places  in  Asti  and  Acqui) — 
♦Pranoe  (Upper  Auvergne) — India  (Cbota, 
Nagpore,  Ac,  probably  on  basalt) — ^Java — 
Mezioo  (Colima) — Azores. 


Although  this  survey  is  far  from  an  exhaustive  one,  it 
serves  to  furnish  evidence  of  several  facts.  The  first  of 
these,  already  pointed  out  by  BoussiDgauIt,  by  the  Sardinian 
Commission,  by  Lebert,  Grange,  Niepce,  and  others,  is  that 
no  geological  formation  precludes  the  occurrence  of  goitre 
and  cretinism.  The  second  is  that  the  two  diseases  occur 
much  more  frequently  (although  not  exclusively,  as  Eschricht^ 
thinks)  on  the  older  formations  (including  the  Trias)  than  on 
the  newer.  The  third  is  that  they  occur  only  on  those  sedi- 
mentary formations  which  are  composed  of  the  detritus  of 
older  rocks,  as,  for  example,  in  the  plains  of  the  Rhine  and 
of  Lombardy,  and  in  the  valleys  of  the  Arve  and  Doria.* 
'^  Dans  la  province  do  Savoye-Propre,''  says  the  Sardinian 
Commission  with  reference  to  the  last-mentioned  fact/  "  lo 
cretinisme   end^miquo   so    rencontre  seulement  sur  la   rivo 

1  'Yerhandl.  der  Wiirzb.  phji.-med.  Qesellscb.,'  1854,  iv,  141. 
'  See  Saint-Lager,  *  Etades,'  443.  '  P.  67. 
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gauclie  de  Flsirc^  qui  fait  suite  aux  Millieros^  do  la  province 
de  Haute-Savoye.  Les  cretins  cessent  aussitdt^  qu'on 
arrive  sur  los  terrains  do  calcaire  cretace  on  jurassiquc.  Mon- 
scigneur  Billiot^  archevSque  do  Chambery^  dans  les  ren- 
soignements  par  lui  fournis  a  la  commission^  assura  que 
parmi  les  140  paroissos  situ^es  dans  ce  demior  terrain^  7 
seuloment  presentent  des  traces  de  cr^tinisme ;  encore  cos 
communes  so  trouvont-elles  sur  un  terrain  tortiairo  form6  de 
dotritus  des  Alpes  et  sur  une  molasse  argileuse.'' 

Garbiglietti  and  Ferraris  make  similar  statements  for  other 
parts  of  Piedmont.  Riisch^  after  sketching  the  distribution 
of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  Wurtemberg  on  the  variegated 
sandstone,  muscliclkalk,  and  keuper^  goes  on  to  say : 
"  Between  tho  keuper  and  the  Jurassic  limestone,  forming 
the  main  chain  of  the  mountain,  there  is  a  narrow  zone  of 
Liassic  limestone  and  Liassic  slate  at  the  foot  of  the  Alp,  also 
running  from  south-west  to  north-east.  On  that,  as  well  as 
on  tho  whole  Jurassic  formation,  goitre  and  cretinism  are 
nowhere  endemic,'' — a  fact  which  had  been  pointed  out  before 
by  Biedlo  as  regards  goitre,  when  ho  proved  from  the 
recruiting  lists  that,  in  1000  conscripts  examined,  there  were 
130  to  155  goitrous  among  those  from  tho  communes  on 
the  Trias,  but  only  2  to  3  per  1000  from  localities  on 
the  Alp. 

After  what  has  been  pointed  out  already  as  to  local 
delimitations  of  tho  foci  of  disease,  often  within  very  narrow 
bounds,  and  as  to  restriction  to  particular  villages  (tho 
adjoining  localities  being  entirely  exempt)  and  as  to  tho  immu- 
nity of  certain  points  in  tho  midst  of  a  large  area  of  the  disease 
although  the  geological  formation  is  everywhere  absolutely  the 
same,  it  hardly  needs  more  evidence  to  show  that  tho  geolog- 
ical character  of  the  formation  in  and  hy  itffclfcvLU  by  no  means 
determine  tho  occurrence  of  goitre  and  cretinism.  It  is 
remarked  by  Boussingault  that  in  the  mountain  ridges  which 
run  along  tho  coast  of  Venezuela,  ono  encounters  granite, 
gneiss,  mica-slate,  talc  or  clay-slate,  and  that  tho  same 
formations  enter  into  the  soil  of  the  plain  of  Caracas  and  the 
valleys  of  the  Aragua  and  Tuy.  Now,  whereas  goitre  is  very 
rare  throughout  the  whole  province  of  Caracas,  tho  malady 
occurs  in  general  diffusion  in  the  provinces  of  Pamplona, 
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Bucaramonga^  Giron  and  others.  Throughout  a  great  part 
of  New  Granada  we  find  syenite  and  porphyraceous  green- 
sand  in  such  localities  as  Montuosa  Baxa^  Cacota  do  Balesco^ 
and  Laxas^  where  goitre  is  endemic ;  whereas  in  the  province 
of  Antioquia  and  over  a  large  part  of  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Cauca^  which  belong  to  the  same  formation  (oldest  eruptive 
rock)  ^  the  disease  does  not  occur.  Boussingault  found  many 
villages  much  affected  by  goitro  (Villata,  La  Palma,  Copes  cl 
Penon,  Pacho,  and  others)  on  a  belt  of  clay-slato  runnings 
northwards  from  Villata  towards  Muzo ;  whereas,  on  a 
second  bolt  of  the  same  formation  in  the  Eastern  Cordillera, 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  valley  of  the  Magdalena 
and  that  of  the  Cauca,  not  a  single  case  of  goitre  is  to  be 
met  with.  There  are  the  same  discrepancies  in  the  distribu- 
tion of  goitre  in  New  Granada  on  the  red  sandstone,  tho 
bunt-sandstone,  and  other  formations. 


§  46.  Influence  op  Wet  Soil. 

If,  then,  there  be  some  causal  connexion  between 
tho  endemic  occurrence  of  goitre  and  cretinism  and  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  and  that  connexion  do  not  depend  on  the 
geological  formation,  then  the  determining  factor  must  lie 
either  in  the  physical  characters  of  the  soil  or  in  its  chemical 
constitution  or  mineralogical  characters. 

In  regard  to  the  former  of  these,  many  observers  havo 
laid  special  stress  upon  the  copioiis  saturation  or  swamping 
of  the  soil ;  and  it  has  been  specially  remarked  by  some^  that, 
where  goitre  and  cretinism  occur  upon  tho  oldest  eruptive 
formations  (the  Primary  rocks)  or  upon  tho  older  formations 
generally,  the  explanation  is  partly  in  tho  fact  that  the  kind 
of  cleavage  of  the  ground  peculiar  to  these  formations  leads 
to  the  production  of  deeply -cleft,  winding,  and  therefore  very 
damp  valleys,  such  as  have  been  shown  by  experience  to  be 
the  chief  seats  of  the  disease.  It  will  appear  from  what  has 
been  said  of  the  occurrence  of  tho  disease  in  wide  and  open 
valleys  and  on  plains,  that  this  latter  argument  carries  only  a 
certain  amount  of  weight.     But  those  other  facts  which  would 

^  Especially  Gkirbiglietti, '  Giorn.  dellc  sc.  med.  di  Torino/  1845,  Oiagno. 
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mako  tlie  distribution  of  tho  disease  to  depend  npon  damp- 
ness of  the  groand  in  general  have  not  the  significance  that 
has  been  often  ascribed  to  tbem^  inasmuch  as  there  are  just 
^s  many  and  just  as  trustworthy  observations  going  to  show 
that  goitre  and  cretinism  are  indigenous  and  fully  developed 
even  on  the  driest  of  soils. 

In  the  Cordilleras  of  New  Granada  Hamboldt  found  that  both  dis- 
-eases  were  as  common  in  valleys  with  a  dry  soil  as  with  a  wet,  and  that 
certain  wooded  districts  cbaracteriscd  by  heat  and  moisture,  such  as 
the  province  of  Antioquia,  the  banks  of  the  Orinoco,  Cassaquiri,  and 
Rio  Negro  enjoyed  complete  immunity  from  the  disease.  Roulin 
and  Boussingault  have  expressed  a  similar  opinion,  tho  former  stating 
emphatically^  that  among  the  Cordilleras  goitre  is  prevalent  in  districts 
which  lie  quite  exposed  and  count  among  tho  driest  spots  on  the  globe 
{"  qui  sont  les  plus  soches  du  monde  ").  Referring  to  the  distribution 
•of  goitre  in  North  America,  Barton'  points  out  that  the  malady  has  its 
seat  principally  in  damp  valleys  and  on  swampy  river  banks  ;  on  the 
other  hand,  Denny  obseinres  that  Pittsburg,  which  is  affected  by 
endemic  goitre,  stands  upon  a  perfectly  dry  plateau,  the  vicinity  of  the 
town  being  quite  free  from  marsh.  One  of  the  most  considerable  centres 
of  goitre  and  cretiuism  in  the  Rhone  valley  is  tho  district  of  Aigle, 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  free  from  marsh,  moderately  dry,  exposed  to 
the  sun  all  the  year,  and  well  swept  by  winds.'  "  In  the  Alpine 
valleys,"  says  Troxlcr/  speaking  generally,  **and  in  other  valleys 
where  cretinism  occurs,  there  are  almost  no  proper  marshes  but 
only  occasional  collections  of  water,  producing  no  important  con- 
sequences ;  on  the  other  hand,  in  tho  marshiest  of  regions 

cretinous  lesions  have  not  been  discovered  even  by  the  most  careful 
observers."  Wenzel,^  Streinz,  Hofer,  Ozlberger,  and  various  others  who 
have  discussed  the  question  with  reference  to  the  diseases  as  they  occur 
in  the  Norican  Alps,  lay  special  stress  upon  the  dampness  of  the  soil  in 
the  goitrous  centres.  Matfci  also  takes  that  factor  to  be  not  irrelevant, 
adding,  however:  • "  but  1  know  veiy  well  that  even  the  suniest,  brightest, 
and  driest  situation  may  not  preclude  the  development  of  cretinism ;" 
and  in  order  to  show  how  little  a  marshy  soil  can  determine  the  occur« 
rcnce  of  the  disease,  he  points  to  the  marshes  and  moors  of  low  coun- 
tries, and  to  the  shores  of  lakes  and  great  rivers,  which  are  quite  exempt 
from  goitre  and  cretinism.  Schaussberger,  who  treats  of  the  endemic 
goitre  of  Upper  and  Lower  Austria,  observes  that  while  many  villages, 
■such  as  Soissenheim,  Knmi-Nusbbauni,  and  Gross-Pochlam  are  swarm- 
ing with  cretinous  and  goitrous  persons,  there  ai*e  other  vilhiges  in  their 

*  *  Gaz.  m6d.  dc  Paris,'  1845,  ^^o- 

*  L.  c,  91.  '  Lcbcrt,  •  Archiv,*  1.  c. 

*  '  Schweiz.  Archiv  dcr  Med.,'  1817,  Heft  3,49. 

*  L.  c,  p.  96.  •  L.  c,  p.  154. 
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immediate  neighbonrhood  and  with  the  same  low  and  damp  sitnation 
whicli  are  affected  but  little  or  not  all,  sncli  as  Aschach,  Ottensheim, 
Ybbs,  and  particnlarljMarbacli»  wbicb  is  only  some  ten  minates* distance 
from  Kmm-Nossbaam,  and  is  in  all  other  respects  similarly  placed  with 
it.  The  same  discrepancies  come  oat  on  comparing  the  conditions  of 
soil  in  those  localities  of  Wnrtemberg  which  are  subject  to  goitre  and 
cretinism.  While  Kemer,  Durr,  Bampold,^  and  others,  emphasise  the 
dampness  of  the  soil  as  an  essential  part  of  the  causation,  it  is  observed 
bj  Bosch,'  who  agrees  with  them  generally,  that  "  the  valleys  of  the 
Alb,  which  are  often  very  narrow  and  deep,  especially  the  Donauthal 
and  the  Brenzthal,  are  damp,  full  of  mists  and  marshy  in  places,  as,  for 
example,  the  fine  stretch  of  the  Donauthal  from  Muhlheim  through 
Tnttlingen  to  Sigmaringen,  and  yet  goitre  is  very  rare  there  and  the 
cretinons  degeneration  does  not  occur  at  all."  Faber^s  opinion  is  to  the 
same  effect.'  The  centres  of  goitre  and  cretinism  in  Middle  Franconia 
(Iphofen,  Einersheim,  &c.,)  lie  high  and  exposed  on  a  dry  plain  bounded 
by  the  Steigerwald.^  While  special  stress  is  laid  by  Tourdes,^  Herr- 
mann,* and  ohters  on  the  marshy  character  of  the  Rhine  valley  as  a 
cause  of  its  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism,  Miillcr '  on  the  other  hand 
has  shown  by  his  observations  that  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  in  Hesse, 
which  is  also  a  seat  of  goitre  and  cretinism,  is  distinguished  by  the 
absolute  dryness  of  its  soil.  Again,  Lettsom  would  regard  the  wetness 
of  the  soil  in  Derbjrshire  as  helping  materially  to  produce  the  endemic 
of  goitre  there ;  while  we  have  to  note,  on  the  other  hand,  from  Bum- 
sey's  observations  on  goitre  around  Beaconsfield  (Bucks),  that  the 
town  itself  is  free  from  the  malady  although  its  situation  is  more  damp^ 
than  the  adjoining  valleys  which  are  affected  with  goitre. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  wet  or  marshy  soil  is  anything 
but  a  matter  of  indifference  to  the  well-being  of  the  resi* 
dents  upon  it^  or  that  the  state  of  health  does  experience  a 
change  for  the  better  when  that  evil  is  overcome,  or,  in  other 
words,  when  the  soil  is  dried  by  drainage,  the  making  of 
regular  water-courses,  and  the  like.  And  we  are  indeed 
justified  in  associating  with  that  hygienic  progress  the 
decrease  of  goitre  and  cretinism  which  has  been  experienced 
in  the  valleys  of  Savoy,®  in  the  Pyrenees,*  in  the  valley  of 
the  Ehine  in  Alsace,^^  in  the  Jaxtthal  in  Wiirtemberg,^^  and 

^  '  Wurttembcrg.  med.  CoiTospondenzbl.,'  i835»v.  159. 

•  L.C.,  218.  •  L.c,  221. 

<  Hoffmann, '  EinigcB  iibcr  den  Cretinismns  a.  8.  w.,'  Wiirzb.,  1841. 

•  L.c.,53- 

•  «  Bl&ttor  fur  gerichtl.  Med.,'  1882, 147. 
7  *  Bad.  med.  Annal.,'  1839,  ^'  ^9* 

'  Fodcrd,  p.  190;  '  Report  of  the  Sardin.  Commission,'  p.'aoo;  Dnbini,  I.e. 

•  Boulini^re,  1.  c.  '°  Tourdes,  Herrmann,  11.  cc.  "  Kcrner,  1.  c 
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at  other  places  where  such  improvements  in  the  soil  have  been 
carried  out.  But  it  is  clear  that  we  are  hero  concerned,  not 
with  obviating  a  specific  factor  of  disease,  but  with  a  general 
elevation  of  the  state  of  health  of  tho  residents  and  with  their 
increased  power  to  resist  morbific  influences. 


^  47.  Connexion  with  Limestone,  and  with  Magnesia  in 

particulau. 

According  to  tho  oldest  and  most  general  view  of  the 
origin  of  goitre,  accepted  by  most  observers  down  to  those  of 
the  present  day,  tho  cause  of  the  disease  is  to  bo  found  in  the 
habitual  nso  of  water  rich  in  certain  mineral  constituents. 
And,  inasmuch  as  the  presence  of  mineral  substances  in  the 
water  depends  on  the  ground  from  which  it  springs  or 
over  which  it  flows,  and  as,  by  experience,  tho  suspected 
"goitre-springs''  are  found  to  be  particularly  those  with 
carbonate  of  lime  or  gypsum  dissolved  in  somewhat  large 
quantities,  it  was  natural  to  conjecture  that  goitre  and 
cretinism  must  be  associated  as  endemics  with  a  limestone 
soil — a  conjecture  which  the  accurate  examination  of  soils  at 
an  early  period  of  tho  inquiry  tended  to  strengthen. 

Bousslngault  was  perhaps  the  fii*st  to  call  attention  to  this  significance 
of  a  limestone  soil — in  the  Cordillei*as  of  New  Granada.  Then  came  Sens- 
])urg,  Hofi'inann,  and  Stahl,  who  pointed  out  the  association  of  the  two 
diseases  with  gypsnm,marl,  and  other  limestone-bearing  soils  in  Lower 
Franconia.  Biedle  made  out  that  goitre  and  cretinism  in  Wurtcmberg 
were  found  mostly  on  the  muschelkalk  and  keuper,  and  next  in  order 
on  the  Jurassic  limestone  and  molasse— a  fact  which  was  subsequently 
confirmed  by  Bampold,  by  Hejrf elder  for  a  side- valley  of  the  Neckar  in 
Sigmaringen,  by  Diirr  for  the  circle  of  the  Jaxt,  and  by  Bosch  for 
the  circle  of  the  Black  Forest.  FaJck  showed  tliat  in  Hesse  both 
diseases  occurred  mostly  on  muschelkalk,  stratified  limestone  and 
zechstein,  whereas  the  localities  with  lias,  oolite,  basalt,  and  clay  were 
exempt  from  them ;  thus  of  93  villages  in  which  goitre  and  cretinism 
were  endemic,  84  were  upon  zechstein  and  muschelknlk,  3  on  primitive 
rook,  3  on  clay,  2  on  molasse,  and  i  on  trap.  The  same  results  were 
come  to  by  Guerdan  for  Ncudenau  (Baden),  both  diseases  l>eing  pre- 
valent on  muschelkalk ;  and  by  Maffei,  in  part  at  least,  with  reference 
to  the  distribution  of  these  maladies  in  the  Norican  Alps. 

Tlie  first  thorough  inquiry  into  the  circumstances  in  qnes- 
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tion  was  instituted  by  McClelland  in  the  province  of 
Kumaon  on  the  slope  of  the  Himalaya.  His  results  were  as 
follows  : 

In  91  YillageB  situaied  on  granite  and  gneiss,  hornblende  slate  and 
mica  slate,  day  slate,  green  sandstone,  gpimitine,  and  silicioas  sand- 
stone, baring  an  aggregate  population  of  5383,  there  were  29  goitrous 
jiersons  and  no  cretins;  whereas  in  35  Tillages  on  Alpine  limestone  (i.e. 
Jurassic  limestone  and  sechstein),  baring  an  aggregate  population  of 
1 160,  390  cases  of  goitre  were  found  and  34  of  cretinism. 

These  results  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Thorel  for 
Mekong  and  Cochin  China.  ''  A  m^snre  que  les  montagnes 
de  calcaire  deviennent  plus  nombreuses/'  he  says^  "les 
cas  de  goitre  sont  ^galement  d'une  extreme  fr&juence. 
H  suffit,  pour  que  le  nombre  des  goitreux  augmcnto^  qu'il 
y  ait  prds  des  yilles  et  des  villages^  des  montagnes  de 
marbre.'* 

In  the  meantime  Billiet^  had  been  making  inquiries  in  the 
same  manner  as  McClelland^  into  the  relation  between  goitre 
and  cretinism  and  the  various  kinds  of  soil  in  the  Diocese  of 
Chambery  (Savoy) ;  and  he  satisfied  himself  that^  of  169 
villages^  127  were  free  from  the  diseases  in  question^  while  42 
formed  endemic  seats  of  the  same.  Further^  he  made  out 
that  tbe  cases  were  occasional  on  the  alluyium  of  the  Rhone 
and  on  older  diluvial  formations^  that  the  number  of  cases 
rose  on  coming  nearer  to  the  argillaceous  limestone  soil  which 
runs  from  Montmelian  to  Chamousset^  and  that  the  endemic 
reached  its  height  on  the  limestone^  magnesia^  and  gypsum 
of  the  valley  of  the  Maurienne^  where  the  cases  amounted  to 
10  per  cent,  of  the  population.  While  the  whole  of  the  127 
villages  on  Jurassic  and  neocomian  rock  enjoy  an  absolute 
immunity^  the  disease  begins  to  appear  in  endemic  form 
on  argillaceous  limestone  and  slate^  and  most  of  all  upon 
soil  which  bears  talc-slate^  micaceous  slate  and  gypsum. 
That  it  is  here  the  state  of  soil  only  that  is  the  deter- 
mining factor  is  inferred  by  Billiet  from  the  fact  that  all  the 
valleys  in  the  diocese^  both  those  subject  to  the  diseases  and 
those  exempt  from  them^  are  absolutely  alike  in  all  other 

'  L.c,  172. 

*  *M^in«  Acad.  de  Savoye^'  1847;  'Aonal.  m^.-psychol./  1854,  Aprili  185 
Jan. 
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circumstances — as  regards  the  form  of  the  valleys,  their 
steepness^  tlieir  plantings  their  exposure  to  the  sun,  their 
hydrology,  and  their  buildings,  and  as  regards  the  well-being 
of  their  inhabitants. 

While  each  of  these  two  authorities  had  directed  his 
inquiries  exclusively  upon  one  small  area.  Grange^  extended 
his  investigations  on  the  subject  over  a  wide  territory,  study- 
ing the  problem  in  tho  Pyrenees,  the  Vosges,  and  in  the 
Alps  of  Piedmont  and  Switzerland.  He  came  to  tho  con- 
clusion (which  Zambroni*  had  come  to  long  before  him)  that 
it  was  in  no  way  an  affair  of  the  whole  mass  of  limestone 
rock,  but  exclusively  of  the  magnesia  in  it,  the  maximum 
amount  of  the  disease  being  found  on  a  soil  of  dolomite  or 
magnesian  limestone. 

Grange's  first  observations  were  made  in  the  valley  of  the  Is^re; 
both  there  and  in  the  diluvial  plain  of  Grenoble,  in  the  valleys  of  the 
Yosges,  Jura,  and  Pyrenees  abounding  in  dolomite,  on  the  molasBO 
(nagelfluh)  of  Western  Switzerland,  in  the  departments  of  the  Oise, 
Aisne,  and  Somme,  in  a  few  districts  of  Dauphin^,  and  in  the  depart- 
ments of  Haut-Bhin  and  Bas-Bhin,  it  was  the  abundance  of  magnesia 
in  the  soil  that  appeared  to  determine  the  occurrence  of  goitre  and 
cretinism.  However  various  the  elevation,  the  configuration  and  the 
formations  of  these  rcp^ions  might  be,  one  unvarying  factor  in  them 
all  was  the  presence  of  magnesia  in  the  rock,  whether  it  occurred  in  the 
form  of  magnesia-C(mtaining  silicates  (as  particularly  in  gneiss  and 
granite  and  in  hornblende- rocks)  or  in  the  form  of  dolomite ;  and  it  was 
the  absence,  or  the  somewhat  scanty  or  infrequent  occurrence  of  mag- 
nesia in  the  younger  Junissic  rocks,  in  the  chalk,  and  in  the  l\irtiary 
formations  that  explained  the  immunity  of  localities  in  whose  soil  these 
predominated. 

These  conclusions  of  Grange  on  the  relations  of  a  parti- 
cular quality  of  soil  to  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism  are  in 
agreement,  not  only  with  earlier  observations  as  to  the  pre- 
valence of  both  diseases  on  the  Trias  (mnschelkalk,  keuper, 
and  zochstein),  and  on  the  transition  limestone  of  Lower  and 
Middle  Franconia,  Wiirtcmberg,  Sigmaringcn,  Baden,  the 
Norican  Alps,  and  India ;  but  they  have  been  confirmed  also 

1  'Compt.  rend.,'  1848,  ii,  358;  1849,  ^i»  ^95  *  i^S^t  h  518,  ii,  58 ;  '  Anna!,  de 
chimic  et  dc  phycu,'  xziv,  364;  '  Arch.  g6n.  dc  incd.,'  1850,  Jan.,  108. 

'  In  the  paper  brought  out  hy  Mongcz  ('  Hcvuc  med.,'  1825,  iv,  139),  on  the 
occaeion  of  the  disenssion  at  the  Academie  dca  Sciences  upon  tho  memoir  drawn 
up  by  Ronlin  relating  to  the  distribution  of  goitre  in  Now  Granada. 
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by  many  recent  observations  at  the  most  diverse  points  within 
the  distribntion-area  of  the  two  diseases — ^by  Morel^  and 
Ancelon  for  the  Vosges,  by  Allaire  and  Richon  for  the  vicinity 
of  DiedenhofFen  and  Mctz^  by  Gaudin  for  the  department  of 
NiSvre,  by  Anzony  and  Garrigou  for  the  Pyrenees,  by 
Virchow  and  Vogt  for  Lower  Franconia,  by  Major  and 
Biidel  for  Middle  Franconia,  by  Rohrig  for  the  village  of 
Anrach  (Waldeck),  by  Gray  for  Bhootan,  by  Greenhow  for 
Oudh,  and  by  Tschudi  for  Brazil  (especially  the  province  of 
Minas  Geraes  from  Ouro  Preto  upwards,  with  its  "  itacolnmit  '* 
or  magnesian-quartz  soil). 

Lower  Franconia,  as  Yirchow  points  ont,  belongs  to  the  Trias,  except- 
ing its  northern  and  western  part ;  the  larger  part  of  the  Spessart  rests 
on  variegated  sandstone,  the  declivities  of  the  valley  of  the  Main  yield 
maschelkalk,  and  the  Steigerwald,  a  range  extending  in  all  directions 
thronghont  the  Franconian  Highlands,  consists  of  keuper.  Goitre  and 
cretinism  in  this  region  are  endemic  upon  maschelkalk ;  on  the  other 
hand,  both  diseases  are  entirely  absent  from  the  interior  of  the  Spessart 
where  the  variegated  sandstone  is  most  abundant,  beg^inning  to 
«how  endemically  at  the  edges  of  that  formation,  where  muschelkalk 
overlies  the  sandstone,  as  well  as  on  a  belt  of  it  abounding  in  salt 
springs.  At  the  highest  points  of  the  Steigcrwald,  the  upper  members 
of  the  keuper  predominate  (sandstone  mixed  with  argilaceous  strata) ; 
at  the  foot  of  the  range  and  in  the  plain,  extensive  layers  of  dolomite 
are  exposed,  among  which  gypsum  crops  out.  Thus  the  area  of  disease 
is  here  limited  to  localities  where  muschelkalk,  dolomite  or  gypsum  in 
keuper-marl  are  found,  or  where  strata  of  limestone  and  zechstein  occur 
side  by  side  with  variegated  sandstone.^ 

The  theory  developed  by  Grange  and  supported^  as  we 
have  aeen^  on  many  sides^  has  not  been  permitted  to  go  un- 
challenged. Thus  it  has  been  contested  by  Saint  Lager^ 
whose  very  comprehensive  study  of  the  geological  charac- 
ters of  soils  over  the  whole  globe  (so  far  as  they  are  known) 
has  led  him  to  the  opinion  that  goitre  and  cretinism  are 
indigenous  only  in  regions  with  metal-yielding  rock^  that 
their  endemic  occurrence  depends  essentially  upon  the  pre- 
sence of    sulphuret  of  iron  or  of  copper  pyrites,  and  that 

*  In  'Congres  scient.,'  Nancy,  1851;  'Annal.  med.-psycliol.,'  1854,  avril; 
^Trait«  des  degenerations  pliys.,  &c.,*  Par.,  1857;  <  Arch.  gen.  de  m^d.,'  1864, 
ferr.,  1 73 ;  1865,  juill,  5. 

'  I  may  note  that  doloinitic  rock  Is  predominant  also  in  tho  Western  Soadui» 
where  Qnintin  has  found  goitre  to  be  endemic. 
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their  preyalence  on  soils  containing  magnesia  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  that  rock  is  especially  liable  to  contain  sol- 
pharet  of  iron.  This  yiow  has  lately  found  support  in  the 
inquiries  of  Lobonr  on  the  distribution  of  goitre  in  England.^ 
But  against  it  the  objection  has  been  raised  by  Garrigon 
that  there  is  not  a  trace  of  endemic  goitre  in  those  very  dis- 
tricts of  Franco  whore  sulphuret  of  iron  occurs  in  largest 
quantity — ^in  the  canton  of  Ax  (Dept.  Arrifige)  and  in  the 
canton  of  Alais  (Dcpt.  Gard) ;  while  the  disease  is  endemic 
in  many  parts  of  the  country  where  not  a  trace  of  sulphuret 
of  iron  (or  other  motal)  can  be  discovered  in  the  soil. 
There  is  still  another  circumstance  that  I  must  call  atten- 
tion to  as  being  not  without  significance  for  the  question 
in  hand :  I  mean  the  fact  commented  on  by  Thomson  and 
others  that  goitre  is  wanting  in  New  Zealand  notwithstand- 
ing that  in  the  northern  island^  in  which  almost  the  whole 
native  population  reside,  largo  masses  of  magnesian  limestone 
lie  exposed. 

Thus  the  results  of  inquiries  instituted  to  discover  the  con- 
nexion between  goitre  and  cretinism  and  the  mineralogical 
character  of  the  soil,  do  not  justify  us  in  coming  to  a 
definite  conclusion.  At  the  same  time,  the  theory  developed 
by  Grange  is  noteworthy  in  the  highest  degree.  But  it  still 
remains  not  altogether  clear  what  is  precisely  the  connexion 
between  quality  of  soil  and  the  development  of  the  disease ; 
at  all  events  the  doctrine  deduced  from  these  facts  of  some 
goitre-producing  property  in  magnesian  drinking-water  is, 
as  we  shall  see,  a  highly  unlikely  one. 


§  48.  Differences  of  Lubilitt  according  to  Race. 

"With  regard  to  the  liability  of  various  races  and  nation- 
alities to  goitre  and  cretinism^  the  statements  of  the  several 
authorities  are  very  conflicting. 

Thus  GreeoLow  and  Barton  state  tbat  they  had  not  seen  a  single  case 
of  goitre  among  the  white  residents ;  whereas,  according  to  the  experi- 
ences of  Wilson  and  Fayrer,  the  disease  is  equally  common  among  all 
races.    For  Nicaragua,  the  accounts  of  Bcmhard  and  Guzman  agree 

1  *  Med.  Times  nnd  Qaz.,'  18S1,  Oct.,  49a. 
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tliat  goitre  is  moat  frequent  among  the  Indians  and  more  rarely  met 
with  among  those  of  mixed  hlood.  In  New  Granada  it  would  appear, 
from  Hnmholdt  and  Boulin,  that  the  disease  seldom  occars  among  the 
Indians,  bnt,  as  Boulin  adds,  it  is  common  among  the  negroes  and  the 
whites.  In  like  manner  Smith  foond  goitre  most  freqaent  in  Peru 
among  the  whites  and  the  negroes,  bnt  rare  among  the  mestizzos  and 
Indians ;  while  Tschndi  found  it  in  Brazil  eqaally  common  in  negroesi 
mulattoes,  and  whites. 

Whether  these  differences^  such  as  thoy  are^  in  the  amoant 
of  the  disease  in  a  mixed  popalation^  are  attributable  to 
racial  distinctions^  appears  very  doubtful ;  at  all  evonts^  the 
above  facts^  as  well  as  the  fact  that  goitre  is  endemic  among 
the  Indians  of  North  America  (Barton),  among  the  Malay 
population  of  Sumatra^  Java^  and  Ceylon,  among  the  Mongols- 
in  Ladak  and  China,  and  among  the  Arabs  in  Algiers  and 
Morocco,  make  if  undoubted  that  no  race  or  nationality 
enjoys  an  immunity  from  goitre.  But  it  is  worthy  of  the 
fullest  attention  that,  although  goitre  is  widely  spread  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  cretinism  occurs  much  more  rarely 
there  than  it  does  in  the  Eastern,  or  than  it  does  on  the  soil 
of  Europe  in  particular. 


§  49.  Keglict  Of  Hygiene  a  fbedisposing  Cause. 

Few  diseases  would  seem  to  offer  so  favorable  an  oppor- 
tunity for  etiological  research  as  goitre  and  cretinism.  The 
delimitation  of  the  morbid  areas,  for  the  most  part  within 
narrow  bounds,  might  make  it  appear  an  easy  matter  to  arrive 
at  a  knowledge  of  the  physical  or  chemical  influences  peculiar 
to  those  particular  localities  as  contrasted  with  others  adjoin- 
ing them, — influences  such  as  could  be  brought  into  direct 
relation  with  the  production  of  the  disease  or  could  be  desig- 
nated as  its  proper  cause.  And,  indeed,  the  first  observers 
thought  that  they  had  speedily  and  conclusively  solved  the 
problem.  Bnt  the  farther  the  inquiry  proceeded  and  the 
larger  became  the  number  of  places  at  which  observations 
were  made,  the  more  marked  were  the  differences  of  opinion 
that  showed  themselves  among  the  observers,  and  the  greater 
was  tbe   accumulation  of   diverse  theories.     An    impart*  * 
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estimate  at  tho  present  day  requires  ns  to  admit  that  the 
cause  of  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism  is  still  enveloped  in 
obscurity.  I  think  I  may  be  excused  from  recounting  all  the 
opinions  that  have  passed  current  on  this  subject ;  and  in  the 
sequel  I  shall  confine  myself  to  a  summary  discussion  of  such 
theories  as  continue  to  the  present  day  to  have  some  import- 
ance assigned  to  them^  or  have  been  recently  the  subject 
of  discussion. 

The  earliest  observers  were  chiefly  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  tho  centres  of  goitre  and  cretinism  were  to  bo  found 
in  deeply  cleft^  narrow^  and  damp  valleys^  little  open  to  the 
sun  or  little  swept  by  the  wind^  and  they  concluded  that  the 
essential  cause  of  the  disease  was  furnished  by  that  kind  of 
valloy-formation,  and  by  the  high  degree  of  atmospheric 
moisture^  associated  with  high  temperature  and  deficient  sun- 
light, dependent  thereon.  This  view  was  first  put  forward 
by  Ackermann/  Fodere,*  and  tho  brothers  Wenzel,'  and  it 
found  defenders  subsequently,  although  in  a  less  exclusive 
fashion,  in  Berchtold-Beaupr6  (for  Freiburg  in  Switzerland), 
Guista  (for  the  Val  d^Aosta),  Pilz  (for  the  Ennsthal),  and 
others.  When  speaking  of  the  relations  that  might  be  traced 
botweon  these  diseases  and  states  of  atmosphere  and  soil,  I 
showed  tho  untenability  of  this  doctrine  (subsequently 
abandbned  by  Fodere  himself),  although  I  d.id  not  question 
the  injurious  influence  on  the  health  of  the  population  of  these 
factors  in  general,  or  their  importance  as  predisposing  causes. 
It  is  in  the  same  sense,  it  seems  to  me,  that  we  have  to 
judge  of  a  second  class  of  etiological  factors,  to  which  a 
preponderant  importance,  especially  for  cretinism,  has  been 
attached  by  certain  observers,  viz.  the  noxious  effects  due  to 
social  misery f  insvffident  food,  driinhmness,  filth,  overcrowded 
and  ill-ventilated  dwellings,  and  neglect  of  body  and  niimL 
The  good  results  which  have  followed  improved  conditions 
of  living  among  the  inhabitants  of  particular  places  in  Switzer- 
land, Piedmont, Germany,  and  France  (Vosges,  Puy-de-Domc) 
in  limiting  the  extent  and  severity  of  cretinism,  do  not  per- 
mit  us  to  doubt  that  there  are  in  social  defects,  just  as  in 
the  already  mentioned  atmospheric  and  telluric  influences, 
certain  factors  favorable  to  the  production  of  the  disease, 
'^'^"^'  •  L.  c.  44.  140.  'L,  c.,9S. 
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the  obviating  of  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  and  most 
profitable  of  hygienic  tasks.^  But  there  are  certain  facts  which 
make  it  clear  that  we  are  not  therein  concerned  with  a  specific 
cause  of  disease.  These  are  : — that  many  localities  which  are 
quite  exempt  from  goitre  and  cretinism  present  the  same 
social  conditions  among  their  inhabitants  as  the  places  afflicted 
by  those  diseases^  or  even  social  conditions  that  are  worse ; 
that  the  populous  centres  of  Europe,  Asia  and  America, 
where  all  those  noxious  influences  are  in  the  aggregate 
developed  most,  are  precisely  the  places  where  goitre  and 
cretinism  do  not  occur,  or  occur  in  sporadic  cases  only ;  that 
in  many  of  the  tracts  of  country  afflicted  with  these  diseases, 
the  inhabitants  are  in  the  enjoyment  of  comparative  comfort, 
goitre  and  cretinism  where  they  are  endemic  being  by  no 
means  exclusively  the  attributes  of  poverty  and  misery. 


*i 


Je  ne  crois  pas  necessaire,"  says  Boussingault,  "  de  rdfuter  Topinion 
qui  attribue  le  goitre  a  rivrognerie,  k  la  malpropretc,  k  I'usage  d'alimeiis 
grossiers ;  sans  doute  que  les  anteors  d'une  semblable  opinion  n'avaient 
pas  eu  roccasion  de  sdjoomer  dans  un  pays  ou  le  goitre  est  commnn ; 
autrement  lis  auraient  pa  observer  cette  maladie  chez  lea  individos  les 
plus  Bobres  et  dans  la  classe  aisde  de  la  soci^t^."  To  the  same  purport 
18  the  statement  of  Saint-Lager  with  reference  to  the  occurrence  of 
cretinism  even  amidst  comfortable  circumstances :  "  J'ai  ^t^  fort 
Biurpris,  apr^s  avoir  lu  tout  ce  qn*on  a  ecrit  au  srget  de  I'influence 
qn'exercent  snr  la  production  du  cr^tinisme  la  mis^re,  la  salet^  et  la 
manvaise  nourriture,  de  trouver  en  Suisse,  en  Savoie,  en  Dauphin^  et  en 
Pigment  des  cretins  dans  les  villes  et  les  villages  les  mieux  b&tis,  dans 
lee  demeures  les  plus  propres  et  chez  les  particohers  les  plus  ais^s.  II 
est  bien  entendu,  que  je  parle  ici  de  Taisance  rcelle  et  non  de  la  richesse, 
qui  n'emp^he  pas  certains  individus  de  vivre  h  la  f a^on  des  mis^rables.*' 
After  quoting  a  large  number  of  observations  which  he  had  made  on 
this  point,  he  goes  on  to  say:  "La  noblesse  de  Sion,  de  Sierre  et 
d*Ao6te  a  eu  des  crdtins :  ne  pouvant  citer  des  noms,  par  ^gard  pour  les 
families,  je  me  borne  a  afi&rmer  que  j*ai  vu  des  cretins  au  sein  des 
families  jouissant  de  la  plus  grande  aisance."  It  had  been  remarked 
previously  by  Fodcr^  that  cretinism  occurred  **  equally  in  palaces  and 

1  •<  La  miseria  non  h  direttamente  causa  di  cretinismo,  ma  ne  h  un  elemento 
fayoritore,  incnbatore" — says  Lombroso  (1.  c,  p.  14);  and  Herrmann  (1.  c,  153) 
snmi  up  bis  experiences  of  the  influence  of  an  injurious  hygiene  in  producing 
the  cretinism  of  the  plain  of  the  Rhine  in  Hesse,  with  these  words :  ''  I  am 
oonrinoed  that  the  social  and  domestic  defects  which  have  been  mentioned  are 
to  be  taken  merely  as  unfavorable  or  complicating  phenomena  and  by  no  means 
at  causes  operating  independently  for  the  production  of  cretinism." 

'  '  Etudes/  p.  173.  '  L.  c,  7a. 
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in  thatclied  cabins ;"  and  we  Have  tlie  samo  kind  of  testimony — in  the 
writings  of  Troxlcr  and  Lcbert  for  Switzerland,  of  Hoffmann  for  Lower 
Franconia,  of  Biidel  for  Middle  Franconia,  and  of  Hermann  for  the 
Hessian  plain  of  the  Rhine, — that  the  malady  is  indigenous  in  localities 
where  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  the  earning  power  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  the  comforts  of  living  compare  favorably  with  those  of  neighbour- 
ing communes  which  are  quite  exempt  from  the  disease.  That  goitre 
is  independent  of  these  etiological  factors  is  testified  to  not  only  by 
Boussingault,  but  also  by  Grange,  Tourdes  (for  Alsace),  Yingtzinier 
(for  the  department  of  the  Seine  inf6rieure),  Berkowski  (for  Perm), 
and  others.  The  opinion  also  that  the  epidemic  outbreaks  of  goitre 
in  French  garrisons  were  specially  connected  with  hygienic  defects 
(overcrowding  and  filth  in  the  barracks,  unsuitable  food,  &c) — a  view 
adopted  by  several  French  military  surgeons—has  found  no  support  in 
the  experiences  of  Grouget,  Yiry  and  Richard,  Fleury  and  Saillart  In 
order  to  dispose  of  this  theory  us  absolutely  untenable  it  is  only  neces- 
sary to  add  that  the  disease  has  been  observed  to  occur  in  animals.* 


§  50.  Theobt  of  Incbeaskd  Yasculab  Pbessuba  within 

THE  ThYBOID. 

Another  theory^  which  applies  ospocially  to  goitre^  sets  out 
with  the  assumption  that^  in  the  development  of  that  disease 
we  are  concerned  exclusively  with  a  hypermmia  of  tlie  thyroid 
glcmd,  produced  in  a  purely  mechanical  way,  and  continuing 
for  a  long  period  or  recurring  from  time  to  time,  and  that  the 
occasion  of  it  is  furnished,  sometimes  by   pressure  in    the 
cervical  vesseht  or  in  th^i  thyroid  directly  (as  a  result  of  long- 
continued  extension  or  strain  of  the  neck  in  certain  attitudes 
of  body), and  sometimes  in  respiratory  and  circulatory  disorders, 
which  cause  either  a  fluxion  to  and  over-distension  of  the 
highly  vascular  gland,  or  congestive  hyperemia  in  it  as  a 
kind  of  safety-valve  to  the  venous  congestion  of  the  intra- 
cranial organs.     The  occasion  of  these  circulatory  and  respi- 
ratory disorders,  according  to  the  views  of  observers,  may 
be  either  a  chill  (or  the  effect  of  cold  air  on  the  heated  body, 
especially  on  the  nock,  or  of  a  draught  of  cold  water  under 
the  same  circumstances),  or  it  may  bo  severe  bodily  strain 
such  as  climbing  mountains,  carrying  heavy  burdens  (particu- 
hirly  on  the  head),  and  violent  exertions,  especially  if  they 
be  put  forth  at  great  elevations  or  in  a  rarefied  atmosphere. 

»  Fwfe  nipra,  §  43. 
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Hahn  points  out^  that  goitre  which  was  at  one  time  of 
general  occarrence  among  the  female  population  of  Lozarches^ 
has  disappeared  almost  entirely  in  recent  times  with  the 
decline  of  the  lace-making  industry.  His  explanation  of  the 
fact  is  that  the  workwomen^  who  found  employment  at  this 
industry  from  their  early  youth,  were  obliged  to  sit  at  their 
work  witli  the  neck  thrown  forwards,  so  that  pressure  was 
exerted  on  the  cervical  vessels  and  on  the  thyroid.  Brunet' 
supports  this  opinion  of  the  origin  of  goitre  in  general,  on 
the  ground  of  his  observations  in  the  department  of  Cdte 
d'Or.  On  the  other  hand,  Nivet,  Halbron,  Collin,  Michaud, 
XTtz,  Chouet,  and  other  French  military  surgeons,  explain  the 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  goitre  among  the  troops  for  the  most 
part  according  to  the  second  of  the  two  ways  mentioned  :  that 
is  to  say,  as  due  to  chills  and  strains  of  body,  to*  which  the 
soldiers  are  exposed  in  the  course  of  their  military  exercises. 
Wilson's^  experiences  in  the  Punjaub  led  him  to  a  similar 
explanation  of  the  cause  of  the  goitre  endemic  there : 

''  Active  occupation,  necessarily  so  much  more  severe  in 
hilly  districts,  seems  to  influence  the  production  of  this 
disease  to  a  great  extent,  as  is  shown  by  its  so  frequent 
occurrence  in  those  who  lead  a  laborious  life,  or  pursue  active 
duties  in  a  constrained  position.  .  .  ;  The  effects  of  violent 
exercise  upon  the  circulation  and  blood-vessels  generally  are 
well  known,  and  it  is  only  necessary,  on  this  point,  to  refer 
to  the  relation  of  the  thyroid  gland  to  the  large  vessels  of 
the  heart,  its  remarkably  large  supply  from  them,  and  its 
dense  capillary  structure  and  consequent  ready  liability  to 
enlargement  from  the  dilatation  of  its  vessels  under  the 
conditions  produced  by  violent  and  prolonged  exercise.'' 

This  circumstance  tells  especially  at  the  higher  elevations, 
and  that  is  the  explanation,  Wilson  adds,  why  the  male  sex, 
being  exposed  to  these  bodily  strains  in  a  higher  degree 
than  the  female,  are  more  often  affected  with  goitre  in 
mountainous  regions  than  the  latter,  who,  in  their  turn,  are 
more  often  affected  in  the  plains.  Ghabrand  is  of  opinion  that 
even  cretinism  is  referable  to  the  same  etiological  factor — 

1  'Compt.  rend.,'  1869,  Iziz,  No.  16. 

*  lb.,  1869,  Ixiz,  Nr.  18. 

'  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1874,  Dec,  693. 
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"  a  des  perturbations  profondes  et  Wqnontea  de  la  respira- 
tion et  do  la  circulation,"  these  being  duo  to  the  injurioua 
influences  above  mentioned,  to  "  passage  brusque  et  frequem- 
ment  renouvelo  d'ono  tcmperatnre  froide  li  une  teraperatni-o 
truB-elSvo,  et  vice-yorsfl,  oiforts,  travail  excossif,  Ac,"  ' 

It  cannot  be  contested  a  priori  that  a  hyperromic  swel- 
ling of  the  thyroid  with  dilatation  of  tho  vessels  and  other 
changes  of  the  organ  (hypertrophy  and  the  like)  eubse- 
quontly  ensuing,  or,  in  other  words,  tlie  formation  of  a 
goitre  in  the  manner  indicated,  may  take  place  and  most 
probably  does  tako  place  as  a  matter  of  fact ;  or,  at  least,  that 
a  predisposing  cause  for  the  production  of  goitre  is  thereby 
f orniBhed.  Bnt  an  explanation,  after  any  rational  fashion,  of 
tho  endemic  occurrence  of  that  disease,  and  of  cretinisia 
as  well,  cannot  bo  found  therein ;  and  oven  for  the  epidemic 
outbreaks  of  goitre  among  soldiers  particularly  in  French 
garrisons,  and  in  boarding-houses,  seminaries,  and  the  like, 
the  explanation  does  not  seom  to  apply.  All  speculation  as 
to  the  causes  of  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism  must  be 
regarded  as  absolutely  misdirected,  which  loaves  out  of  sight 
the  fact  tliat  both  diseases  have  the  niurked  character  of 
local  maladies  and  of  local  maladies  confined  within  quite 
narrow  circuits,  and  which  seeks,  in  disregard  of  this  fact, 
to  find  the  disease -factors  in  such  influences  as  are,  so  to 
speak,  of  a  cosmopolitan  kind.  If  this  theory  really  pos- 
sessed the  general  significance  which  observers  have  ascribed 
to  it,  then  the  difEusion  of  endemic  goitro  over  the  glob» 
must  needs  be  infinitely  wider  than  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  ia ; 
the  epidemic  occurrence  of  goitre — and  this  is  the  funcium 
saliens  of  tho  question — would  not  be  limited  to  those  regions 
where  tho  malady  is  endemic  for  general  reasons,  but  the  same 
phenomenon  would  necessai-ily  present  itself  in  other  regions 
as  well,  especially  if  they  bo  mountainous,  whore  there  are 
the  same  entirely  commonplace  influences  at  work,  such  as 
catching  chill,  drinking  cold  water  when  the  body  is  heated, 
over-exertion,  and  the  like. 

Several  of  the  French  pnictitioncTB  have  fully  admitted  the  trutli  of 

this.    Thus,  Gongut,  writing  of  the  epidemic  of  goitre  at  Golmar  in 

1863,  aajB  that  the  troopa  previous  l<>  their  arrival  bod  gone  through. 

'  'Dd  Koitre  at  du  cr^ni«me  eiidjmiqiiei,' Porii,  1S64. 
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serere  military  exercises  and  had  remained  quite  health  jail  the  while,  the 
cases  of  goitre  having  occurred  among  them  subsequently,  or  at  a  time 
when  they  were  performing  light  garrison  duty  and  were  well  lodged 
and  fed.  With  reference  to  this  theory,  Yiry  and  Richard  state: 
"  Nous  sommes  conduits  h  reconnaitre,  que  la  multiplicite  des  causes> 
anxqnelles  on  a  tour  a  tour  rapport6  Tapparition  du  goitre  6pid6mique 
masque  en  rdalit^  uno  grande  incertitude  touchanb  Tdtiologio  vraie  do 
cette  maladie." 

There  need  be  no  question,  as  we  have  already  remarked^ 
that  those  factors  which  bring  about  enduring  or  frequently 
recarring  hyperadmias  of  the  thyroid,  may  famish  .a  predis- 
posing cause  of  goitre- formation  ;  and  it  is  probably  to  this, 
that  we  mnst  refer  the  predominance  of  the  disease  in  goitrous 
districts  among  the  female  population,  in  whom  experience 
shows  that  the  hyperasmic  swelling  of  the  thyroid  stands  in 
some  connexion,  which  we  cannot  for  the  present  define 
more  closely,  with  physiological  processes  in  the  organs  of 
generation  (menstruation,  pregnancy,  childbed). 

The  larger  number  of  authorities,  who  make  any  mention  at  all  of  the 
proportions  of  goitre  in  the  male  and  female  sex,  confine  themselves  to- 
stating  that  the  disease  occurs  " preponderantly  " or  "almost  exclu- 
aiTely  "  among  women  (Inglis,  Addison,  Bayers,  and  others  for  various 
parts  of  England,  v.  Franque  for  Nassau,  Tourdes  for  Alsace,  Mahue 
for  the  department  of  the  Aisne,  Ghallan  for  Kabylia,  Bennet  for 
Ocjlon,  Barton,  Smith,  Lane,  and  others  for  various  parts  of  North 
America^  and  Duplouyfor  Chili).    Expressed  in  figures  we  find  the 
proportion  given  by  Morel  for  Ser6court  and  by  Manson  for  Nottingham 
to  be  I  man  to  ii  women,  and  by  Hallin  for  Faluh  to  be  i  to  12*3.. 
The  statistical  data  of  the  French  Commission  are  not  of  much  use^ 
inasmuch  as  they  relate  to  departments  as  a  whole ;  according  to  them, 
the  proportion  for  the  whole  of  France  is  i  male  to  2*5  females,  i  to  2 
€or  Uie  departments  most  severely  affected  (Savoy,  Hautcs- Alpes,  &c.)» 
nd  I  to  3  for  those  more  slightly  affected.    Whether  we  may  conclude 
from  this  that  a  higher  prevalence  in  the  male  sex  depends  on  the 
o&donic  intensity,  I  do  not  attempt  to  decide. 

For  the  incidence  of  cretinism  these  differences  in  the  two 
lexes  are  not  discoverable,  or  at  least  the  figures  are  too 
^imstworthy  to  warrant  a  definite  conclusion.  It  seems  as 
^  the  male  sex  were  affected  rather  more. 
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§  51.    How    FAB    CAUSED    BT    THE    DfilKKINa-WATEB. 

In  the  doctrine  of  tho  causes  of  disease^  there  is  hardly 
any  idea  that  has  taken  so  deep  a  rootj  both  in  the  popnhir 
belief  and  in  tho  convictions  of  medical  observers,  as  that  goitre 
and  crctuiism  are  caused  by  the  use  of  drinking-water  from 
particular  aourcea.     This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  following 
experiences   gathered  from  various  parts  of  the  globe :   (1) 
that  at  places  where  the  diseases  in  question  are  endemicj 
only  those  persons  become  tho  subjects  of  them  who  draw 
their  supply  of  drinking-water  from  some  particular  springi 
while  those  who  get  their  water  from  other  springy  escape ; 
(2)  that  goitre  and  cretinism  have  appeared  as  an  endemic  in  . 
villages  after  the  opening  of  new  water-supplies,  the  endemic 
reaching  just  as  far  as  the  water  from  such   soarces  was 
used ;  and    (3)   that  the  endemics  of  goitre  and   cretinism 
have   diminished  in  extent  and   finally  died  out  after  the 
suspected  water-supply  had  been  abandoned  (or  closed)  and 
pains  been  taken  to  provide  channels  for  another  and  innocu- 
ous drinking  water. 

The  belief  in  the  power  of  certain  wells — ''  goitre  wells  " 
or  "  goitre  springs " — to  bring  on  goitre  (and  cretinism)| 
goes  as  far  back  as  our  first  information  about  goitre  itself. 
This  idea  took  more  definite  shape  when  tho  belief  arose, 
following  in  the  wake  of  opinions  expressed  by  Paracelsus 
and  other  practitioners  and  natural  philosophers  of  the 
i6lh  century,  that  the  property  of  goitre-wells  to  induce 
the  disease  was  to  be  explained  through  their  contamination 
by  mineral  matters ;  and  since  that  time  a  very  largo 
number  of  observations  have  been  brought  together  which 
have  afforded  grounds  for  believing  that  the  origin  of  the 
disease  is  related  in  one  or  more  of  the  above-mentioned 
ways  to  particular  wells  or  springs. 

Thus  Boussingault  writes  from  New  Granada  that  a 
medical  practitioner  of  Socorro,  a  town  where  goitre  occurs 
in  almost  every  house,  obtained  the  supply  of  water  for 
himself  and  his  household  from  a  rain-water  cistern,  and 
that  every  member  of  his  numerous  family  kept  free  of  the 

'  See  the  notei  to  the  opening  paragraphs  of  thia  chapter. 
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malady.     Bonssingault  knew  of  another  family  in  tlio  highly 
goitrous  town  of  Mariquita  who  had   protected  themselves 
from  the  disease  by  avoiding  all  drinking-water  that  had 
not    been    boiled.       In    St.   Jean-de-Maurienne,    according 
to    Mottard^   those  of    tho   inhabitants    escape    goitre    and 
cretinism  who  avoid  the  suspected  water  from  the  well  of 
Boarienx  and  obtain  their  supply  from  a  large   rain-water 
cistern  that  they  have  had  erected.     Moretin  tells  us  that^ 
some  twenty  years  ago^  a  hamlet  in  the  commune  of  Blegny 
(near   Salins  in  tho   Jura)  used  to  be  much   afflicted  with 
goitre^  but  after  the  opening  of  a  new  spring  tho  disease 
decreased  very  considerably ;  and  tho  same  thing  had  been 
observed  in  tho  village  of  AUevard  (Dept.  Is&re).     Bergeret^ 
remarks  that  at    Saxon  in  the  Yallais^  goitre  and  cretinism 
had  been  very  widely  prevalent  previous  to  1835,  but  had 
almost  entirely  disappeared  since  that  date  coincidently  with 
tho  giving  up  of  the  old  water-supply  and  the  opening  of  a 
new  well.     Conversely,  Chatin  mentions  the  development  of 
an  endemic  of  goitre  in  the  villages  of   Fully  and  Saillon 
(Yallais)  subsequent  to  the  opening  of  a  new  water-supply ; 
and  the  same  thing  is  recorded  by  Aguilhon  for  the  canton 
of    Vertaizon  (Puy-de-D6me) .     Coindet  and  other  Geneva 
practitioners  have  found  that  goitre  had  become  strikingly 
less  there  since  tho  town  has  been  provided  with  water  from 
the  Bhone  in  pipes,  and  that  the  disease  occurs  only  in  those 
individuals  who  use  the  well-water  which  everyone  used  at 
one  time,  preferring  it  for  its  freshness.     Germain  ^  points 
out  that  the  villages  of  Saint- Michel,  Momoz  and  Aigle- 
Pierre,  near  Salins  in  the  Jura  and  situated  on  one  side  of 
the  town,  are  much   affected   with  goitre,   whereas,   in   tho 
communes    of  Pretin    and   Arsures    on   the    other   side    of 
the   town,   only   sporadic  cases  occur,    the   two  groups   of 
villages  differing  solely  in  respect  that  they  get  their  drink- 
ing-water from  different  sources.     The  same  observer  men- 
tions the  extinction  of   endemic  goitre  in  the  small  town  of 
Nozeroy  (Arrond.  Poligny,  Department  Jura)  on  the  opening 
of  a  new  well.     Beid  '  informs  us  that  the  English  residents 

*  'Compt.  rend./  1873,  vol.  77,  No.  13,  p.  15. 

*  '  Bullet,  de  TAcad.  de  m^d.,'  1849,  xt,  193. 
'  Quoted  by  Saint-Lager, '  Etudes,'  p.  194. 
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in  Parneah  protect  tlicinsolyes  from  the  generally  provalent 
goitre  by  avoiding  tlio  water  of  the  Coonee  brook  which 
flows  past  tho  town  and  by  sending  for  water  to  the  Granges, 
throe  days'  journey  distant.  In  the  report  of  the  French 
Commission  wo  find  the  following  fact  given : — In  the  town 
of  Bozel  (Tarentaise)  there  were  counted  in  1848  some  900 
goitrous  persons  and  109  cretins  in  a  population  of  1472, 
while  the  village  of  St.  Bon  standing  800  metres  higher  was 
quite  free  from  both  diseases ;  but  a  water-pipe  having  been 
carried  from  that  village  to  Bozel  and  this  water  having 
come  into  general  use^  tho  endemic  decreased  so  remarkably 
that  in  1864  there  were  only  39  goitres  and  58  cretins^  and 
no  now  cases  were  occurring. 

Observations  of  the  same  kind  are  given  by  Fradenek  ^  for 
Carinthia.  Thero  are  some  particularly  striking  statements 
as  to  goitres  induced  in  Frenchmen  and  Italians,  who 
purposely  drank  the  water  of  *'  goitre  wells,"  so  as  to 
escape  military  service.  Observations  to  that  effect,  said  to 
be  well  authenticated,  are  given  by  Saint-Lager  *  for  Savoy ; 
and  Lombroso,'  speaking  of  Lombardy,  says  :  "  A  Cavccnrta 
vi  ha  la,  *  fonte  del  gozzo,^  ove  sogliono  andaro  i  giovanni  all' 
epoca  della  coscrizione  onde  acquistare  in  quindici  giomi 
quel  diffetto  cho  li  sottrao  dal  servizio." 

Noteworthy  as  these   and  many  other  observations  are, 
there  are  not  wanting  others  which  servo  to  place  in  a  some- 
what  questionable  light   the   conchisions   as  to  the  patho- 
genesis  that  have    been    drawn    therefrom.     As    we    have 
already  seen,^  goitre  and  cretinism  have  appeared  as  a  new 
thing  in  some  localities,  just  as  they  have  disappeared  from 
others  on  improvement  of   the  hygienic  conditions,  without 
any  obvious  change  whatsoever  occurring  in   the  drinking- 
water.     Again,  it  has   been  pointed  out  by  many  observers 
that,  of  a  number  of  villages  all  in  one  neighbonrhood,  some 
are  afflicted  with  goitre  and  cretinism,  while  others,  drawing* 
their  water-supply  from  tho    same   source  as    the    former, 
enjoy  an  absolute  immunity  from   these  diseases ;   this  has 
been  observed  by  Rosch  in  WUrtemberg,  Biidel  and  others 
in  Middle  Franconia,  Schaussberger  in   Upper  and  Lower 
Aofitria,  Meyr  in  the  circle   of   Kronstadt   (Transylvania}/ 

^  Xi.  Oiy  p.  456  ff.  »  P.  191.  »  P.  16.  <  SMpra,  pp.  15J,  iSo- 
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Maffei  in  the  Salzbnrg  Alps^  Miral-Jeudy^  in  Clermont- 
Ferrand  (Puy-de-Dduie),  Evans  in  Tirhoot,  Bramley  in 
Nepanl^  and  Humboldt  in  New  Granada.  It  has  been 
shown  also  by  Gouget,  Morelle,  Fleury,  Viry  and  Richard^ 
Mnller  and  Michaud^  that  the  epidemic  outbreaks  of  goitre 
in  French  garrisons  cannot  be  broQght  into  any  casual  con- 
nexion with  the  water^  inasmuch  as  those  of  the  troops  who 
were  the  victims  of  the  epidemic  obtained  their  drinking-water 
from  the  same  spring  that  supplied  the  unaffected  barracks 
as  well  as  the  civil  population^  none  of  the  latter  having  had 
any  part  whatsoever  in  any  of  these  epidemics. 

There  are,  indeed,  explanations  offered  by  way  of  resolv- 
ing these  contradictions  in  what  I  may  call  the  drinking- 
water  theory,   or  by  way  of  weakening  the  force   of    the 
objections  that  have  been  brooght  against  it.      Saint-Lager 
in  particular  has  with  much  skill  endeavoured  to  prove  that, 
in  those  cases   where   decrease   or    extinction    of    endemic 
goitre  and  cretinism  has  been  achieved  through  improved 
hygienic  conditions,  there  has  probably  been  some  change 
at  the  same  time  in  the  particular  substances  contained  in 
the  drinking-water;  and  that   the  unequal   distribution  of 
the   malady    in    the    various   places   deriving    their  water- 
supply  from  one  source,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that 
the    same    stream  may  contain   different  kinds  of  mineral 
substances  at  various  stages  of  its  course,  owing  to  washings 
of  the  soil  or  other  additions.     However,  this  does  not  by 
any  means  serve  to  reconcile  the  contradictions ;  and  although 
oue  should  hesitate,  in  view  of  the  many  positive  facts,  to 
give  up   the   drinking-water  theory    of    the  production  of 
goitre  and  cretinism  as  absolutely  untenable,  yet  a  certain 
scepticism  in   this  question  is  called  for,  all  the  more    so 
ihat  no  one  has  hitherto  succeeded  in  detecting  in  the  sus- 
pected "  goitre  wells  "  or  *^  goitre  springs ''  any  one  uniform 
thing  either  of  mineral  or  organic  nature,  common  to  them 
all  and  occurring  in  them  only. 

It  was  formerly  held  by  some  observers,  and  it  is  still  a 

Popular  belief  in  certain  mountainous  parts  of  South  America 

(New  Granada,    Chili^   and    Peru),   that  goitre  is   a  conse- 

V^ence  of  drinking  snow-water  or  glacier-water,  being  caused, 

*  Dnplonj  refers  to  it  as  the  belief  still  universally  current  in  Santiago. 
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as  Boussingault^  and  others'  have  assamed^  by  the  small 
amount  of  atmospheric  air  in  the  water.'  This  doctrine,  already 
overthrown  by  Fodcre/  requires  no  further  refutation  when 
we  consider  that  the  disease  occurs  at  innumerable  points  of 
the  globe,  where  there  cannot  bo  the  remotest  thought  of 
drinking-water  of  that  kind,  and  that  the  use  of  distilled 
water,  even  for  a  considcrablo  period,  has  been  shown  to  bo 
quite  unattended  with  harm. 

The  most  popular  of  all  these  doctrines  has  been  that 
which  makes  the  peculiar  property  of  causing  goitre  and 
cretinism  to  depend  upon  tho  abundance  of  lime  salts  {carbo^ 
nate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  hut  particularly  of  magnesia)  in  the 
drinking'ivater.  The  fact  that  water  rich  in  lime  and  mag- 
nesia is  exceptionally  often  drunk  in  regions  where  goitre 
and  cretinism  are  endemic,  will  not  be  contested,  inasmuch 
as  we  have  seen  that  those  diseases  occur,  if  not  exclusively, 
yet  for  the  most  part  upon  limestone  and  dolomite  soil ;  but 
it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  partaking  of  water  of  that 
kind  is  actually  tho  cause  of  these  diseases.  On  the  otlicr 
hand,  there  are  facts,  both  positive  and  negative,  which  tell 
against  any  dependence  of  the  pathogenesis  on  that  factor. 

Referring  to  tho  amount  of  lime  in  the  drinking-water  of 
localities  in  Wiirtcmborg,  both  those  affected  by  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism and  those  exempt  from  them,  Rosch*  has  the  following : 
^^  Many  of  the  streams,  particularly  in  districts  and  localities 
where  goitre  and  cretinism  are  endemic,  contain  as  much 
gypsum  as  cold  water  can  dissolve  or  retain  in  solution. 
Notwithstanding  this,  goitre  and  the  cretinous  degeneration 
do  not  exist  at  every  place  where  the  water  contains  gypsum ; 
for  example,  they  do  not  occur,  or  they  occur  only  to  an 
insignificant  extent,  at  Gaildorf,  Murrhardt,  Botenheim,  and 
other  villages.     At  Tiibingcn  the  constituents  of  tho  water 

^  He  became  convinced  Afterwards  that  the  theory  was  nntenablc. 

*  Rendu,  writing  of  Brazil,  sajs  that  this  opinion  is  still  held  by  Dr.  Fairrc. 

'  Somewhat  allied  to  this  opinion  is  the  doctrine  given  out  by  Rozan  ('  H«nY  - 
de  m^l.  milit./  1863,  z,  357)*  according  to  his  experiences  in  Brian^on,  and 
adopted  by  Lombard  ('  £tudo  sar  le  goitre  et  le  crctiuisme  end^miques/  Qcnvv^* 
1874)1  to  tho  cflfcct  that  respiration  in  rarefied  air,  or  in  other  words,  a  Uu^f 
amount  of  oxi/gen  in  the  air,  is  a  cause  of  goitre.  Tho  rapidity  of  the  respira- 
tions, aa  we  know,  is  in  proportion  to  the  nraonnt  of  oxygen  in  the  air. 

<  L.  c.  p.  a6.  *  L.  c,  p.  213. 
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are  almost  the  same  in  all  the  wells,  and  yet  goitre  and  cre- 
tinism occar  only  in  the  lower  part  of  the  town  belonging  to 
the  Ammerthal.      On  the  other  hand,   goitre  (along  with 
cretinism)  is  found  at  a  number  of  places  where  the  water 
contains  either  no  gypsum  or  the  merest  trace  of  it,  as  in  the 
Glatthal,  the  Nagoldthal,  and  on  the  Lake  of  Constance,, 
precisely  as  it  is  found  where  there  is  gypsum  in  the  water."^ 
The  same  conclusion  has  been  come  to  by  MafFei^  as  regards 
the  condition  of  the  drinking-water  in  the   Salzburg  Alps. 
Klebs  also,  who  formerly*  laid  particular  stress  on  gypsum  in 
the  drinking-water  as  a  cause  of  goitre  and  cretinism,  was 
obliged  afterwards'  to  admit  that  the  water  in  the  Salzburg 
centres  of  goitre  and  cretinism  was  almost  free  from  mineral 
constituents.     Rossknocht  observes  that  the  water  supply  of 
the  very  goitrous  commune  of  Hammereisenbach  in  Baden 
comes  out  of  granite  and  is  absolutely  free  from  saline  ingre- 
dients ;  and  Weber^  points  out  that  in  Mannheim,  where  the 
water  is  rich  in  lime,  the  goitrous  are  0*77  per  cent,  whereas 
in  Heidelberg,  where  tho  amount  of  lime  is  very  small,  they 
are  5*72  per  cent.     In  the  valley  of  the  Neckar  in  Hessc^ 
where  the  two  diseases  are   endemic,  we  learn  from  Miiller 
that  the  water  used  for  culinary  purposes    is    chemically 
almost  pure,  whereas  in  the  side  valleys  which  use  the  same 
water,  neither  goitre  nor  cretinism  is  met  with.     According 
to    Herberger,  the   drinking-water  of  Rheinzabem  in   the 
Palatinate,  where  goitre  and  cretinism  are  endemic,  contains 
mere  traces  of  lime  and  magnesia.     In  tho  village  of  Ridge- 
mont  in  Bedfordshire,  goitre  is  endemic  although  the  water 
is  free  from  lime,  whereas  in  localities  adjoining  where  tho 
water  is  rich  in  lime,  tho  malady  does  not  occur.^     Goitre  is 
endemic  also  at  Bolton    (Lancashire)    notwithstanding    the 
ft1>8eiice  of  lime  in  the  water .^     In  Switzerland,  as  Amslcr 
shows,  goitre  is  much  commoner  in  localities  whore  tho  water 
^   poor  in  lime  than  in  those  where  the  amount  of  limo  is 
fe^eat.     The  same  fact  had  previously  been  demonstrated  by 
Zschokke  in  connexion  with  the  distribution  of  tho  disease 
**Jiong  the  villages  in  the  valley  of  the  Aar,  and   we  have 


*  L.C  p.  iCo. 

*  *  Arch,  fur  cjiper.  Patliol./  1874,  ii,  85. 

*  L.  c,  p.  31.  *  Blower,  1.  c. 


>  *  Studien,  &c.' 
•  Black,  1.  c. 
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corresponding  observations  on  the  goitre  and  cretinism  of 
tho  Canton  Yallais.  In  the  Champagne^  where  the  water 
drunk  is  much  impregnated  with  lime^  endemic  goitre  is  an- 
known^.  Tho  throo  wells  in  Chambery,  which  are  considered 
to  bo  most  under  suspicion,  contain  only  traces  of  sniphate 
of  limo  and  magnosia.'  At  St.  Jean^  St.  Sulpice^  St.  IBLimj, 
and  other  placos  in  the  Lower  Maurienne,  which  are  the 
head-quarters  of  the  endemic  of  goitre  and  cretinism  there, 
the  drinking-water  is  much  purer,  that  is  to  say,  freer  from 
mineral  matters,  than  in  the  Upper  Maurienne  where  neither 
goitrous  persons  nor  cretins  exist.^  How  slight  an  influence 
tho  abundance  of  limo  in  the  water  has  upon  the  occarrenee 
of  goitre  in  Italy  is  shown  by  Sormani,^  in  the  &ct  that 
Bologna,  Florence,  Leghorn,  and  Bome,  where  the  water  in 
general  use  is  hard,  have  goitre  only  as  a  rarity,  and  in  the 
other  fact  vouched  for  by  Professor  Taramelli,  that  in  Yicenza 
and  tho  Abruzzi,  being  the  provinces  of  Italy  where  lime  most 
abounds,  tho  malady  occurs  only  to  tho  very  smallest  extent. 
In  many  parts  of  North  America,  which  are  or  have  been 
affected  with  goitre,  such  as  Bennington,  (Verm.)  Pittsborg, 
and  Fort  Dayton,  tho  drinking-water,  as  Barton  informs  us, 
does  not  contain  lime,  whereas  lime-salts  predominate  in  the 
Avator  of  many  parts  of  Pennsylvania  where  the  disease  has 
never  been  endemic. 

As  regards  magnesia,  none  of  it  has  been  found  by  Niepce 
in  the  drinking-water  of  Bourg  d'AUevard,  Sassenage  and 
other  places  near  Grenoble,  or  in  the  water  used  in  many  of 
the  goitrous  villages  of  the  Hautos-Alpes  and  Basses-Alpes. 
In  the  commune  of  Coiso  there  are  two  wells,  ono  of  which 
is  looked  upon  as  causing  goitre  and  the  other  as  caring  it ; 
analysis  of  the  water  in  each  of  them  gives  the  foUowiug 
results : 


No.  1. 

N0.1. 

Carbonate  of  lime     . 

01 66 

0680 

Suli)hate  of  lime 

0049 

0*027 

Chloride  of  calcium  . 

o"cxJ9 

0028 

Chloride  of  luagncHium 

0000 

0*035 

*  Robinct, « Gaz.  des  liApit 

/  186.^, 

Jan.,  p.  15. 

'  lionjenn, '  Gaz.  mod.  do  Paris,'  1851,  p.  135. 

3  Fodcre,  1.  c,  p.  27. 

■•  L.  c,  p.  164. 
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Chevalier  has  shown  that  the  water  in  Aosta^  Villard^ 
(Tarentaise)  and  Yalnaveys  is  free  from  magnesia^  whereas 
that  substance  is  contained  in  the  water  of  the  Graisivaudan 
valley,  which  is  free  from  cretinism.  Maamen6  says^  that 
at  Bheims,  where  goitre  used  to  be  endemic,  there  is  not  a 
trace  of  magnesia  to  be  found  in  the  soil  or  in  the  well-water. 
Dejean  has  examined  the  drinking-water  from  localities  in 
the  Jura  where  goitre  is  endemic,  and  has  found  that  the 
amount  of  magnesia  is  least  in  the  Canton  Yoiteur,  which  is 
actually  the  most  goitrous  region  in  the  department.  Agree- 
ing herewith  is  the  observation  of  Moretin  that  magnesia  is 
found  everywhere  in  the  .water  of  the  Seille,  equally  at 
^itrous  localities  and  at  those  where  the  malady  does  not 
occur,  while  there  is  no  definite  relationship  discoverable 
between  the  amount  of  magnesia  in  the  water  and  the  amount 
of  the  disease  at  each  place.  In  like  manner  Tourdes^  found 
magnesia  in  the  drinking-water  of  a  few  goitrous  and 
cretinous  villages'  of  Lower  Alsace,  but  the  same  constitaent 
showed  itself  also  in  the  drinking-water  of  other  places  in 
the  department,  where  the  maladies  were  either  on  the 
decline  or  were  quite  unknown.  In  the  town  of  Rodez  (Dept. 
Aveyron),  where  neither  goitre  nor  cretinism  occurs,  there  is 
«ve  times  as  much  magnesia  in  the  water  as  at  the  goitrous 
and  cretinous  spots  in  the  valley  of  the  Isere;^  also  in 
Noyon,  where  the  water  used  is  very  rich  in  magnesia, 
there  is  no  endemic  goitre.^  Demortain  has  examined  the 
water  at  several  goitrous  spots  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy, 
and  found  it  to  be  absolutely  free  from  magnesia.^  In 
Faluh,  the  single  locality  of  Sweden  where  goitre  is  endemic, 
a  kind  of  drinking-water  is  used  which  has  not  its  like  in 
•the  whole  country  for  chemical  purity.®  In  the  districts  of 
the  Panjaub  which  are  subject  to  goitre  and  cretinism,  the 
drinking-water  has  so  little  of  mineral  ingredients  that  it 
may  be  described  as  absolutely  pure.^  On  the  other  hand 
both  diseases  are  unknown  on  the  western  littoral  of  Mexico 
(Gruaymas  and  Mazatlan),  although  the  water  used  there 
contains  magnesia.^ 

*  <  L'lnstitut,'  1850,  No.  870,  p.  282.  '  L.  c,  p.  18. 

>  Blondeau,  as  quoted  by  Moretin,  p.  42.  **  Guilbcrt,  1.  c.  ■ 

*  *  Gaz.  bdbd.  de  m^d./  1859,  p.  709.  *  Berg.,  1.  c,  p.  47. 
^  Wilson,  1.  c.                                     '                    '  Lucas,  1.  c. 
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Allied  to  tbo  theories  here  diBciiBsed  (and  shown  to  be  un- 
tenable) which  assert  the  origin  of  goitre  and  cretinism  from 
the  nse  of  drinking-water  peculiarly  rich  in  limo  or  magnesia, 
there  are  certain  other  views,  belooging  to  the  same  order, 
which  have  been  put  forward  recently.  Such  is  the  conjecture 
of  Schwalbe^  that  a  deficiency  of  chlorides  in  the  water,  especially 
of  common  salt,  causes  goitre  and  cretinism.  This  conjecture  is 
supported  by  the  observation  of  Eulenberg*  timt  in  the 
villages  of  tho  Coblonz  circle  where  goitre  is  endemic  the 
water  ia  strikingly  poor  in  clilorideS)  while  in  the  villages 
exempt  from  the  malady  the  chlorides  in  the  water  are  abun- 
dant; it  is  supported  also  by  Demortaiu's  statement  that 
a  notable  absence  of  chlorides  is  found  to  osist  in  the 
drinking-water  of  the  goitrous  districts  of  Lombardy,  and  by 
tho  analysis  of  waters  in  some  other  centres  tjf  tlie  malady. 
Apart  from  the  objection  justly  taken  by  Virchow,*  that  it 
is  scarcely  credible  "  that  an  active,  nay  even  an  irritative 
process  can  be  induced  by  the  mere  absence  uf  a  substance 
rather  than  by  some  positive  substance  or  combination,"  it  is 
further  impoasiblo  to  understand  how  any  secret  power  to  call 
forth  such  effects  can  reside  in  the  common  salt  of  drinking- 
water,  present  for  tlie  most  part  in  merely  minimal  quan- 
tities, when  every  day  we  introduce  into  tho  organism  enor- 
mous quantities  of  salt  with  all  our  food — such  a  power 
as  must  be  able,  if  wo  are  to  trust  tho  accounts  of  the  wilful 
production  of  goitre  by  drinking  tho  water  of  "  goitre- wells," 
to  produce  its  effects  within  the  space  of  a  fortnight. 

Saint-Lager's  conjecture,  based  upon  his  opinion  that  goitre 
and  cretinism  occur  only  in  those  regions  where  there  aro 
metals  in  the  soil,  is  to  the  effect  that  ilm  presence  of  metallic 
substances  in  the  drinla'ng-vmter,partiailarly  sulphate  of  iron, 
is  the  cause  of  the  disease.  In  somewhat  the  samo  sense 
McClelland  had  already  propounded  the  qnestion  whether 
perhaps  the  presence  of  copper  in  the  soil  might  not  impart 
goitre- producing  properties  to  the  water.  Low  also  baa 
.  recently  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  tho  drinking  water 
in  all  the  goitrous  localities  of  Yorkshire  ia  distinguished  by 
its  large  amount  of  iron  and  alum. 

'  L.  c,  p.  31.  '  'Archjv  fur  geineiu»ohHftl.AtbcitcD,'. i860,  iv,  J47. 

■  QeichwfLlitc,'  ill,  p.  59. 
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Saint-Lager  speaks  with  the  reserve  charaoteristic  of  an  impartial 
inquirer :  "  Let  ns  take  care,"  he  says  at  the  end  of  his  discussion,^ "  not 
to  go  too  far ;  the  sulphate  of  iron  is  for  the  present  only  an  accused 
psrfy,  nntil  such  time  as  culpability  can  be  proved  of  it  in  a  conclusive 
maxmer."  His  experiments  with  sulphate  of  iron  given  to  dogs  have 
miscarried  through  accidental  causes.  Still  more  dubious  is  McGlel- 
land's  expression  of  opinion : 

The  noxious  principle  in  the  waters  of  Alpine  limestone,"  he  says,' 

is  a  subtle  combination  [of  various  minerals]  derived  perhaps  fit)m 
the  strata  of  the  rock  which  are  called  by  miners  '  copper  slate.' 
They  are  so  distinguished  from  the  quantity  of  metals  which  they  con- 
tain, particularly  the  ores  of  copper.  In  describing  the  locality  of  the 
springs,  which  supply  those  villages  where  the  inhabitants  suffer  most 
from  goitre,  they  may  be  said  to  be  generally  derived  from  the  strata  in 
question,  or,  at  least,  from  the  lower  beds  of  limestone  near  the  junction 
where  it  rests  on  clay  slate.  But  whether  there  be  any  other  strata," 
he  adds,*  "  capable  of  yielding  this  peculiar  contagion  than  those  we 
hare  described,  and  whether  the  water  is  the  only  medium  by  which  it 
is  conveyed,  are  points  which  still  remain  to  be  determined." 

The  objections  to  tho  theory^  as  we  have  already  seen^ 
(p.  178)^  are^  on  the  one  hand^  that  goitre  is  endemic  in 
localities  where  not  a  trace  of  iron  pyrites  can  be  detected 
in  the  soil^  while  the  malady  does  not  occur  in  other  regions 
whose  soil  is  unusually  rich  in  that  mineral ;  and^  on  the 
other  hand^  that  the  long-continued  therapeutic  use  of  salts 
of  iron^  including  sulphate  of  iron  in  mineral  waters^  has 
nerer,  bo  far  as  we  know,  been  followed  by  the  development 
of  goitre.  It  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to  verify  the  hypo- 
thesis put  foinvard  by  Saint-Lager  by  means  of  experiments 
on  Buch  animals  as  are  otherwise  prone  to  goitre,  and  possibly 
also  by  observations  in  medical  practice. 

I  have  to  mention  in  conclusion  the  view  of  Maumen6* 
according  to  which  fiuorine  gives  rise  to  goitre.  His  con- 
clnsion  was  derived  from  the  general  diffusion  of  that  element 
in  the  soil  of  goitrous  regions  (especially  in  the  Pyrenees 
where  he  had  travelled).  To  test  it  he  experimented  on  a 
cat,  which  he  plied  with  fluoride  of  potassium  for  five  months ; 
towards  the  end  of  that  period  a  swelling  developed  in  the 
aeck,  but  the  cat  then  made  its  escape,  and  when  it  was  re- 

1  *  £tude8,'  p.  454. 

2  *  Sketches  of  the  Med.  Topogr.,  &c.,  of  Bengal,'  Lend.,  1859,  P*  92* 
*  Ib.»  iro. 

f  '  Compt.  rend.,'  1866,  f^vr.  19  (' Arcb.  g^n.  de  med./  1866,  ayril,  497). 
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captured  three  years  after^  tlie  tumour^  which  was  still  there, 
was  foand  on  dissection  by  Professor  *  Gaillet  of  Bheims  to 
have  nothing  to  do  with  goitre.  Saint-Lager's  experiments 
en  animals  with  fluoric  acid  have  resulted  negatively.^ 


§  52.  Theory  op  Deficiency  op  Iodine  in  the  Aie  and 

Water. 

A  short-lived  opinion  was  that  advocated  by  Chatin' 
(before  him  by  Prevost  and  MafFoni,'  and  after  him  by  Mar- 
chand^  and  Fourcoult)^  to  the  effect  that  the  cause  of  goitre 
and  cretinism  lay  in  the  absence  of  iodine  in  the  drinking^ 
water  and  in  the  air,  Chatin  pointed  to  his  numerous 
inquiries  which  showed  that  wherever  the  amount  of  iodine 
was  relatively  large^  as  in  the  basins  of  the  Seine^  Yonne  and 
other  rivers^  the  two  diseases  were  unknown ;  that  they  both 
became  prominent  with  a  smaller  amount  of  iodine^  as  in  the 
Rhone  valley  ;  and  that  this  inverse  ratio  obtained  with  even 
greater  force  in  the  valley  of  the  Isore,  and  most  of  all  in 
the  very  intense  goitrous  and  cretinous  localities  of  Taren- 
taiso  and  Maurienne.  Against  this  theory  there  is  first  of 
all  the  fact,  admitted  by  Chatin  himself,  that  in  mountainous 
regions  the  quantity  of  iodine  is  inversely  as  the  height  of  the 
place,  while  the  greatest  prevalence  of  goitre  and  cretinism 
^curs  at  the  more  deeply  situated  spots,  decreasing  in  pro- 
'  portion  as  we  ascend.  The  inquiries  made  by  Dejean, 
Germain,  and  Moretin  into  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  water 
of  various  places  in  the  Jura  have  resulted  in  showing  that 
it  is  nearly  zero  everywhere,  whether  in  the  villages  with 
endemic  goitre  or  in  those  without  it.  Niepce  has  been  able 
to  make  out  the  presence  of  iodine  sometimes  in  considerable 
quantity,  in  the  air,  the  water,  and  the  vegetation  of  the  plain 
of  the-  Po,  in  several  localities  of  the  department  of  Sa6ne- 
Loire,  in  a  few  villages  of  the  Val  d' Aosta,  and  in  the  valley 

*  *]Stude8,'p.  457. 

*  *  Compt.  rend./   1850-52  ;  *  Gaz.  dcs  li^pit./  1852,  Nr.  4  ff;  'CoiupL  nnd.,' 
1853.  i,  652. 

3  *  Atti  deir  acud.  incd.-cfair.  di  Toriuo/  1846,  ii,  453. 

*  'Corapt.  rend.,*  1850, 11,495. 

*  lb.,  1851,  ii,  518. 
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of  the  Isfire,  all  of  which  are  subject  to  endemic  goitre  and  in 
part  also  to  cretinism.  Bebert^  found  a  not  inconsiderable 
amount  of  iodine  in  several  springs  in  the  valley  of  the  Mauri- 
enne^  corresponding  to  localities  where  goitre  and  cretinism 
were  very  widely  prevalent.  Casaseca^  affirms  that  in  Cuba 
there  is  not  a  trace  of  iodine  discoverable  either  in  the  air  or  in 
the  water^  and  yet  that  island^  like  most  of  the  Antilles^  is 
quite  free  from  goitre.  Saint-Lager^  mentions  a  very  noto- 
rious "  goitre-well "  at  Beaulieu  in  the  department  of  the " 
Oise^  which  contains  a  large  amount  of  iodine  as  well  as  of 
iron ;  and  he  adds  the  remark  that  the  springs  most  impreg- 
nated with  iodine  are  those  that  come  from  a  soil  particu- 
larly rich  in  vegetable  detritus  and  peat^  and  that  these  are 
just  the  springs  most  notorious  for  their  goitre -producing 
properties.  The  only  other  point  that  I  shall  advert  to  is 
that  the  theory  of  Chatin  would  not  so  much  serve  to 
explain  the  cause  of  goitre  and  cretinism^  but  rather  serve^ 
if  it  be  well-grounded^  to  show  that  the  actual  disease- 
factor  itself  widely  spread  over  the  globe,  is  only  prevented 
from  becoming  potent  because  it  is  neutralised  within  the 
human  body  by  the  iodine  introduced  (in  the  most  minimal 
quantities)  into  the  organism  along  with  air  and  food.  It 
would  then  remain  a  question,  and  a  very  doubtful  one, 
whether  iodine  has  a  prophylactic  power  against  goitre,  as 
well  as  a  curative. 

§  53.  A  Paib  of  Infective  Diseases  due  to  a  Morbid 

Poison. 

The  absence  of  results  to  all  these  inquiries  about  the 
genesis  of  goitre  and  cretinism — inquiries  which  have  extended 
to  every  influence  perceptible  to  the  senses  that  could  be 
brought  into  the  consideration  of  the  question  before  us — 
warrants,  I  will  not  say  compels  the  conclusion  that  in  those 
diseases  we  have  to  do  with  a  specific  agent,  a  veritable  mor- 
bid poison,  and  that  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism  JuLve  to  be 
reckoned  among  the  infective  diseases.  This  doctrine  finds  a 
oertoin  support  in  two  things  :  on  the  one  hand  the  fluctuations 

^"■^-itriniar,  p.  a8. 

U»  By  348*  '  L«  c.,  p.  340. 
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in  tlio  amount  of  the  sickness^  which  we  have  had  fre(inently 
occasion  to  notice^  and  for  which  there  is  no  sufficient  ex- 
planation to  be  found  in  the  states  of  the  atmosphere  or  of 
the  soil  or  of  hygiene;  on  the  other  hand^  the  epidemic 
outbreaks  of  goitre^  for  which  the  theory  of  infection^  as 
Saillard^  Viry  and  Richard^  Thibaud  and  other  French 
military  surgeons  have  recognised  and  said^  is  hitherto  the 
only  one  that  affords  an  explanation^  and  an  explanation 
that  accords  most  nearly  with  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Humboldt  was  the  firsts  so  far  as    I    know^  to    express 
this  opinion  as  to  the  nature  and  the  cause  of  goitre  and 
cretinism^  the  hypothesis  having  subsequently  received  the 
adhesion  of  Vest/   Bramley,'  Troxler,*   Gugger/   Schauss- 
berger/  Virchow,'  Moretin/  Vingtrinior,®  Morel,*  Berkowski,^® 
Koberle,^^  the  French  Commission^  Nivet,^  and  myself  (in 
the  first  edition  of  this  work).    As  to  the  nature  of  this  goitrous 
and  cretinous  virus,  and  its  means  of  conveyance,  it  is  im- 
possible to  form  a  well-grounded  opinion.    Its  existence  and 
development  would  appear  to  depend  upon  certain  definite 
kinds  of  soil,  such  as  a  soil  containing  dolomite  rock,  and  it 
would  appear  to  occur  principally  in  water,  perhaps  associated 
also   in   some    circumstances   with   plants  or  suspended'  in 
the  air.      Whether  its  nature  is  organic  or  inorganic  is  a 
question  that  evades  our  answering.     At  all  events  it  has 
nothing  in  common  with  malaria,  as  Tourdes,  Fayrer,  Ance- 
lon,^'  and  others  would  seem  to  say,  inasmuch  as  goitre  and 
cretinism  are  endemic,  and  endemic  oven  to  a  very  consider- 
able extent,  in  places  that  enjoy  the  driest  of  situations  and 

*  '  Salzburg,  mcd.-chir.  Ztg./  I.  c,  and  in  Fradcnek,  1.  c. 
'  •  Calcutta  Transact./  1.  c. 

3  'Dcr  Crctinismus,  &c./  1836. 

*  'Oest.  mcd.  Jahrb./  1839,  Nstc.  Folgc,  xix,  85. 

*  *Oeflt.  med.  Wochenschr./  1842,  1091. 

*  '  Verhandl.  der  Wiirzb.  Gcflellsch./  1852,  ii,  268,  and  *  Gcsammeltc  Abhtndl.,* 
958,  968. 

7  L.  c,  57. 

"  L.  c,  18,  39. 

8  *  Annal.  med.-psychol.,*  1854,  Oct.,  and  *  Arch.  g^n.  do  m^.,'  1864,  173. 
w  L.  c. 

H  •  Easai  sur  le  cr^tinisme/  Strasb.,  1863. 
w  « Gaz.  hebd.  de  m^./  1874,  55. 
»•  lb.,  1857,  6a. 
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are  most  freo  from  all  marshy  exhalations ;  while  on  the  other 
hand^  there  are  large  malarioas  tracts  of  low  country^  espe- 
cially along  the  course  of  great  rivers^  and  not  a  |ew  of  them 
in  closest  proximity  to  goitrous  and  cretinous  spots^  which 
are  perfectly  free  from  both  of  these  maladies.  Klebs^  who 
had  at  one  time^  characterised  the  doctrine  of  the  infective 
nature  of  endemic  goitre  and  cretinism  as  a  '' theory  of 
mystery  '*  is  now  of  opinion*  that  he  has  found  the  morbid 
poison  in  the  form  of  minute  animal  or  vegetable  structures, 
called  by  him  ^^  naviculaa ''  from  their  shape ;  these  he  has 
detected  in  the  well-water  of  several  goitrous  and  cretinous 
districts  of  Salzburg.  Whether  the  "  naviculaa  '*  do  not 
involve  an  even  darker  mystery  must  remain  at  least  a  ques- 
tion. Riidel  has  been  unable  to  find  these  ''  naviculas  '^  in 
suspected  wells  which  he  examined. 


§  54.  Relation  of  Cretinism  to. Goitre  of  the  Parents. 

To  conclude  these  inquiries  I  have  still  to  justify  an  as- 
sumption with  which  I  set  out,  the  assumption^  namely^  that 
goUre  and  cretinism^  being  a  pair  of  disease-types  closely  related 
in  their  pathology  a/nd  etiology ,  are  to  he  regarded  as  different 
expressions  of  a  single  morbid  process.  This  idea  is  fully 
borne  out  not  only  in  the  territorial  distribution  of  the  two 
diseases  alongside  each  other^  nor  only  in  the  fact  that  by 
&r  the  most  of  cretins  (three-fourths  of  them  at  least)  are 
at  the  same  time  goitrous^  but  above  all  in  the  &ct  which  I 
now  come  to^  that  cretinism  arises  hereditarily  or  con- 
^nitally  where  the  parents  are  goitrous.  No  doubt  we  find 
large  regions  of  goitre  in  which  cretinism  does  not  occur 
or  occurs  only  sporadically ;  but,  as  Virchow  very  justly 
remarks,  ^'  at  every  place  whore  there  is  cretinism  associated 
with  conditions  of  the  locality,  goitre  also  is  endemic ; 

and  we  cannot  but  trace  both  diseases  to  the  same  kind 
of  influence^  goitre  being  regarded  as  the  result  of  a  feebler 
working  of  the  noxious  power,  and  cretinism  the  issue  of  a 
stronger  working.^'     Almost  all  observers^  both  old  and  new, 

^  '  Arch,  fiir  exper.  Pathol./  1.  c. 

'  '  Stadien  Aher  die  Verbreitang  des  CretinismnSy*  1877. 
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including  Fod^r^^  Ipbofon^  Boscli^  Marcliantj  Toordes, 
Morel^  Niopce^  Bonchardat^  and  the  French  Commission  have 
adopted  thig  view.^  The  opinion  of  Ackermann^  Maffei^  and 
the  Sardinian  Commission^  of  Ferrus^  Moretin^  and  Koberle, 
that  the  endemic  prevalence  of  the  two  diseases  beside  each 
other  is  no  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence^  is  one  that 
we  are  perfectly  warranted  in  rejecting  as  baseless.^ 

The  most  decisive  evidence  in  this  question  is  the  fact 
that  by  far  the  larger  number  of  cretins  are  the  offspring  of 
goitrous  parents,^  whether  the  latter  had  been  at  the  same 
time  affected  with  cretinism  or  not.^ 

The  following  figures  are  derived  from  inquiries  into  the  inheritance 
of  cretinism  made  by  the  Sardinian  Commission.*  Of  4899  cretins,  there 
were  1631  in  which  neither  parent  suffered  from  goitre  or  cretiniBm, 
the  parents  of  the  remaining  3268  having  been  affected  as  follows : 


Goitre. 

1 

CretiniBm.       Goitre  and  cretiniim. 

UnoerUin. 

Fathers    . 
Mothers   . 

962 

I28I 

51 
43 

106 
66 

39^ 

363 

2243 

94 

172 

759 

According  to  these  figures,  the  proportion  of  cretins  whose  parents 
(not  reckoning  the  759  uncertain  cases)  were  notoriously  the  subjects 
of  goitre,  or  of  cretinism,  or  of  both,  was  51  per  cent.,  and  those 
whose  parents  suffered  from  goitre  only  were  about  50  per  cent. ;  bat 

*  "To  discover  the  canses  of  goitre,"  says  Marcbont  ('Observ.  des  Pyren^  ' 
Paris,  1842),  "  is  also  to  discover  the  caases  of  cretinism."  Morel  says :  "  Qoitre 
is  the  first  stage  on  the  road  leading  to  cretinism  ;"  and  the  opinion  of  Niepce  is 
to  the  like  effect :  "  Goitre  is  the  first  degree  of  a  degeneration  of  which  cre- 
tinism is  the  final  reinlt." 

'  The  weight  attaching  to  these  dissentient  opinions  may  be  estimated  from  the 
following  statement  by  the  Sardinian  Commission  (p.  43) :  "  Si  Ton  consid^, 
qu'il  se  trouve  des  cretins  entidrement  privds  du  goitre,  qne  le  dcgr^  da  cr£tin- 
isme  n'est  pas  toigonrs  en  raison  directe  de  son  volume,  qu'enfin  on  renooDtre  des 
individas  portant  nn  goitre  volnmineax  sans  pri^iitcr  le  moindre  indice  de 
cr^tinismc,  il  est  permis  de  conclure  qne  le  gottro  ne  constitne  pas  un  ■ymptdmo 
essentiel,  mais  qu'il  forme  nne  concomitance  purement  accidentelle  d«  cette  triite 
ddgdn^rution." 

>  "  This  heredity,"  says  Tonrdes,  "  is  one  of  the  clearest  proofa  of  the  oom- 
roonity  of  type  which  characterises  the  two  affections." 

^  The  marriage  of  persons  suffering  from  cretinism  is  on  the  wliola  my 
and  those  unions  in  which  there  is  cretinism  on  one  side  are  mosUj  ""fniUftiL 

*  L.  c,  p.  i6a-3^ 
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there  is  no  doabi  ihat  tlie  |jropc*rtion  is 
of  the  following  mnthorities  i«xid  to  sbov 


the 


Table  showing  the  Gotircuf  Parer,i^p^  rf  r^vr/r^. 


Total  mmmba 
dtnum. 

ywBtape. 

ABlwn.! 

58 

4^ 

Ihrchin. 

20 

14 

An^ifUj. 

75 

5^ 

R>qiie. 

12 

9 

Billies. 

161 

U7 

Fabre. 

35 

30 

MenesoeL 

361 

294  = 

Sr4  per  cent. 

• 

FodSre  was  the  first  to  recognise  this  causal  concexioa 
between  goitre  of  the  parent  and  a  cretinous  malady  in  the 
offspring ;  and  the  fact  has  received  a  large  amount  of  con- 
firmation^ besides  the  statistical  support  already  mentioned, 
in  the  experiences  of  Boulin^  Tourdes,  Grange/  Morel,* 
Grarrigou^  McClelland/  Kostl^^  the  French  Commission  and 
others^  the  conclusion  being  expressed  in  the  words  of  Fabre/ 
''  le  goitre  est  le  p^re  du  cr^tinisme."  The  fact  that  in  many 
regions  goitre  and  cretinism  are  prevalent  together,  while  in 
others  goitre  only  is  endemic,  indicates  that  the  ''  parental  ''* 
power  of  goitre  is  dependent  on  still  other  influences  exerted 
on  the  foetus  by  the  progenitors,  whereby  th6  development 
of  the  former  is  modified  or  a  disposition  to  cretinism  induced. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  cretinism  ever  arises  spon- 
taneously^ that  is  to  say^  without  a  congenital  predisposition, 
and  merely  from  the  intensified  action  of  those  influences  which 
snffice  in  a  lesser  degree  to  produce  goitre.  In  the  whole  of 
the  extensive  literature  of  cretinism  there  is  not  a  single  case 
to  be  found  in  which  a  child  bom  of  parents  free  from  goitre 
or  cretinism^  and  in  a  locality  exempt  from  them,  has  become 
cretinous  on  being  brought  in  infancy  or  youth  to  live  in  a 
cretinous  region.  Niepce  and  several  others  absolutely  deny 
the  possibility  of  such  an  occurrence,  adhering  to  the  dictum 
of  Morel :  "  on  devient  gottreux  et  Ton  naJt  crftin/'     That 


1  « Coopi.  nod,' i«49, 3,  69!. 
s  • 


ai-t. 


HI' 
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there  may  bo  a  conveyance  of  tlie  endemic  motbid  poison  to 
the  offspring  from  healthy  parents  is  shown  by  the  observa- 
tion that  in  cretinous  regions  children  become  cretinous  by 
no  means  uufrequently  when  the  parents  are  subject  to  neither 
goitre  nor  cretinism.  The  most  interesting  of  these  cases 
are  those  in  which  healthy  parents  have  migrated  from 
localities  free  from  goitre  and  cretinism  into  cretinous  centres, 
cretinism  appearing  among  the  offspring  bom  to  them  there 
although  they  themselves  had  not  become  goitrous.  A  case  of 
that  kind  is  recorded  by  Virchow^  on  the  information  of  Dr. 
Schierlinger  of  Beichenhall :  ''  an  official  transferred  thither 
whose  previous  children  had  been  healthy,  had  '  Pexe '  bom 
to  him  during  his.  residence  in  Beichenhall,  wljiile  the  children 
bom  after  he  was  transferred  back  were  healthy  as  before." 
Another  case  is  given  by  Morel,  that  of  a  man  travelling  a 
stud-horse,  who  came  with  his  wife  to  Bozi^res-aux- Salines, 
one  of  the  chief  seats  of  cretinism  in  the  department  of 
the  Meurthe,  and  there  had  a  cretinous  child  bom  to  him, 
although  his  former  children  had  been  healthy.  On  the 
other  hand  the  observation  has  never  been  made  that  goitrous 
parents  migrating  from  an  endemic  region  of  cretinism  into 
a  healthy  region,  have  there  had  cretinous  children.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  the  first  traces  of  the  inherited  disposi- 
tion are  observable  in  the  child  at  the  second  or  third  year, 
and  perhaps  never  so  late  as  the  fourth  year.  But,  that 
cretinism  may  exist  even  at  birth,  follows  from  a  case  given 
by  Virchow,*  and  from  the  following  statement  of  the  Sar- 
dinian Commission  :^  ^^  Lo  cr^tinisme  ne  se  comporte  pas 
tou  jours  com  me  les  maladies  heroditaires ;  quelquefois  en 
effet  CO  n^est  plus  seulement  la  disposition  an  crStinisme,  qui 
se  transmet  des  parents  aux  enfants,  mais  bien  le  vrai 
cretinisme/' 

Cretinism  having  once  appeared  in  a  family  may  propagate 
itself  through  several  generations,  of  which  fact  there  are 
numerous  instances.  There  is  very  nearly  unanimity  among 
observers  that  goitre  is  transmitted  by  Jieredity  ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted,  also,  according  to  the  statements  of 
Bosch  and  others,  that  goitre  is  sometimes,  although  rarely 
congenital. 

^  L.  c,  ii,  267.  '  L.  Cf  p.  a6o.  '  L.  e.,  p.  194. 


CHAPTER  V. 

EBGOnSM. 

§  55.  Historical  Noticis  op  Ebootibm. 

Under  the  name  of  ''  saint's  fire  "  {ignis  sacer,  ignis  8. 
AnUmii)  the  medisBval  chroniclers  have  described  a  kind 
of  epidemic  disease^  observed  mostly  in  France^  which  was 
characterised  by  intense  pain  and  gangrenons  destruction  of 
the  skin^  the  gangrene  extending  not  nnfreqnently  to  the 
other  soft  parts  and  to  the  bones^  and  thereby  leading  to 
losa  of  the  extremities.  In  many  of  the  epidemics  the  mor- 
tality was  frightful.  There  is  no  longer  any  donbt^  after  the 
inquiries  by  Bead,^  by  the  Commission  appointed  by  the 
Medical  Society  of  Paris*  (which  consisted  of  Jussieu,  Panlet, 
Saillant^  and  Tessier),  by  Sprengel/  and  by  Fnchs/  that  n 
all  these  epidemics  of  '^ saint's  fire"  we  have  to  do  with 
Ergotismus  gangrxnostu  {Brandseuche) .  The  chroniclers  of  the 
period  had  applied  the  term  in  a  somewhat  special  sense, 
whereas  the  practitioners  of  the  Boman  Empire,  the  Arabians 
and  the  medissyal  practitioners  had  included  under  the 
general  notion  of  ''  ignis  sacer ''  a  variety  of  diseases, 
(anthrax,  malignant  erysipelas,  &c.),  distinguished  by  intense 
burning  and  ulcerous  or  gangrenous  destruction  of  skin.  We 
may  conjecture  that  ergotism  was  included  under  that  head, 
inasmuch  as  the  statements  of  Pliny,  GaLto,  and  other 
authors  of  antiquity  lead  us  to  infer  that  malignant  diseases 
due  to  the  partaking  of  damaged  or  unwholesome  grain  had 
been  by  no  means  rare. 

>  '  Tnit^  da  adgfo  eri^ote,' SCTMb^  1771. 

*  'Mob.  de  h  toe.  roj.  de  wb^  de  Pari^'  Aoaee  177^,  Pvw,  tjj%  p.  260U 


>  'Opwda  aodoikm,'  lij*,  i«44.  P-  89 

«  Ib  'Becker's  w'ummmhMttL  AmmL  dur  HtSlkmm^'  rSj4»  ncvfii,  ■• 
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ITi'i  jl.iL.wr3:r  "laasiis^  .i  '^u^n.  ji  -riJt.'iL  fye*  draws  attention  to  tlie 
^i:uii:m:iu  3ir:p*:raes  .t  Turiniiia  ^l-wzhzc  :a.  -."ir-m,  is  especially desenring* 

""  Sin':;i.  t-htj  ^vxr%  Tir^rjg:.  3321  zisu  <x  naxura  talia  sunt  .  .  . 
^z-rui  •iciaa.  Toaie  3«:iza  50:3.1  -^  oiizizra.  Kd  ob  patredinem  qnandam 
w  riKf LJc^  3«»r:*xjLle  jot  msLpis  «r!7*tii-zzirir^  riunm  accepemnt,  at  hor- 
>i«iir=i  &!  ^rrntTiTi  er  aliae  :inzzes  frrL^f«  ^naentariae,  partim  ob  tem- 
p:7i3  j'.z^JTz.'li^sim.  i^i  rirgriLtm  ii^<:'«<ii£ : nem  dedactae,  partim  sita 
rziid^c  r-:pL-*tj«r.  ;iia  pm-j  rsri.'siriA.c  ?c;Ls:./-jrfi«  ejp  prima  generaHane 
a  m^'^ju!  vx'  f jviTi^r;  r^tiitu*.  Til-:s  igisnr  cibos  etiam  nunc  pleriqae 
r/jiLrdrT^  -^.Afrd  pric  iuBfi.  xHi  f-ih-rSyiu  p*^idis  ac  pestilerUibus  mortal 
s^mz,  alii  pTistolia  acabi-isi  ec  leer. sis  corr^piL" 

We  have  no  means  cf  iadsrinsr  whether  the  convukirc  form 
of  erfjotUm  {KntMJcnziikhKifj  raphania)  had  occnrred  in 
fincient  and  mediaeval  times,  along  with  or  independently  of 
tho  gangrenous  form.  Of  that  disease  our  first  accounts 
date  from  the  sixteenth  century,  and  it  is  noteworthy  that 
ih(;y  come  from  countries  which  have  been  less  frequently  the 
Kubjoct  of  gangrenous  ergotism,  and  not  from  France  where 
t  lio  latter  form  of  disease  has  been  most  prevalent  from  the 
ffirlioHt  times  down  to  the  most  recent.  In  a  few  epidemics, 
li()WOV(?r,  both  forms  of  the  malady  have  been  observed 
t(»fr(?ilicr.  As  a  basis  for  my  sketch  of  the  geographical  and 
hifiiorinil  relations  of  the  disease  I  prefix  the  following 
('hr(»!i(»l()^ncal  tabic  of  all  the  more  considerable  epidemics  of 
iTfrnliHiii  known  to  mo,  omitting  those  in  which  merely 
iri(ilii((>(l  caHOH  arc  spoken  to: 


(^lirovolofjiral  Tahle  of  Epidemics  of  Ergotism} 


Vi'iir. 


(Nmniry. 


•Kriinc*'  (liiinogos)  ... 
♦(,J«'nimny  (Hhiuel.)... 


♦Kmiiro  (PuHh)    

•l«Vaiu'«»       (IVriffcml. 
Aiifi^ouinoiH,         1ji- 

ItlDllHill) 


Aathority. 


Grcgor  Tar.,  Hist.  Franc,  x,  30. 
Annal.  Xant.  in  Pertz,  Monnm.,  ii, 

230. 
Frudoardi,  Chron.,  ib.,  iii,  380. 
Radidphi,  Hist.,  ib.,  yii,  61,  JBoaqaet^ 

Collect.,  X,  147,  318,  361,  MeBeraj* 

Uist.,  ii,  5. 


*  '  1>»  difrorciitiiM  fobriinii,'  lib.  i,  cap.  iv,  cd.  Kiibn,  vii,  285. 

'  WbiTo  u  Htar  (*)  ia  prulixod,  tbo  epidemic  if  ergotiBuiiii  gangrmiiMas ;.  tiw 
AliMtiiro  of  a  Htiir  indicatcv  rapbaiiia  or  couvulsive  ergotism.  A  dpher  (■)  ladi- 
cfttfii  ibat  lioth  formi  oocarrcd  togctbor. 
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Tear. 


996 

999 
1039 

1041-3 

1085 

1089 

1089 
1092 

1094-5 
» 

1099 

1 109 

1 1 10 

IMS 
» 

1 1 38-9 

t» 

ff 

»» 
1 140- 1 

1151 

II80 

f> 
1205 

1 2 14-5 

1230 
1136 

"54 

1256 

1347 
1373 

1460 

i486 
1565 


•Prance  (Lorraine) . . . 

•Spain  (Leon) 

•France 

•France 


•France  (Lorraine) ... 

•France  (Lorraine, 
Dauphin^) 

>  •Netherlands  (Flan- 

)     ders) 

•France 

•Netherlands  (Flan- 
ders) 

•France  (Dauphin^). . . 

•France  (Orleans, 
Ghartres,Daaphin6) 

•England  


•France 

•(Germany  (Silesia)  ... 


•England  

*France    (Paris    and 

other  places) 
•France  (very  widely 

spread) 
•France  (Lorraine) . . . 

•Spain    

•France 


spread) 
•Netherlands     (espe 

cially  Utrecht) 
•Germany. 


Authority. 


Oalmet,  Hist,  de  Lorraine,  ii,  Fraef .  xi. 
Yillalba,  Epidemiol.,  i,  40. 
Badolphi,  Hist.,  1.  c. 
Hugo,  Chron.  in  Pertz,  Monum.,  viii, 

403 ;  Bouquet,  xi,  145. 
Konigshofen,  Chron.,  302 ;  Bouquet, 

xii,  465. 
Sigberti,  Chron.  in   Pertz,  vi,  366; 

Bouquet,  xiii,  159,  xiy,  141. 

{  Chron.  van  Ylaendem,  i,  1 14, 567. 

Bouquet,  xii,  427,  xiii,  260. 
Chron.,  i,  118,  119.     . 

Chron.  Ursgerg.,  177. 
Bouquet,  xu,  690,  708,  xv,  148. 


Short,  On  the  Air,  Weather,  &c.,  108 

(untrustworthy). 
Chron.  Ursperg.,  206. 
Henschel,  Med.  in  Schlesien,  Bresl., 

1837,  38  (untrustworthy). 
•France  (very  widely  Bouquet,  xii,  283,  780,  xiii,  269,  328, 

495.  582. 3dv,  18,  234. 
Chron.  van  Viand.,  i,  1 75. 


•France 

•Spain    

'MajorcsL    

•France  (Poitou) 

•France  (Marseilles) 

•Spain     (Salamanca, 
&c.) 

•France  (Bretagne) . . . 

•France 

•Sicily  (Trapani,  Pa- 
lermo) 

•Germany  (very  gene* 
ral) 

•Spain 


Accord,  to  Ozanam  (very  untrust- 
worthy). 

Short,  1.  c,  1 15. 

Bouquet,  xii,  558,  xiii,  27,  501,  582, 
xiv,  20. 

lb.,  xiii,  275. 


Yillalba,  i,  47. 

Annal.  Elnonens.  in  Pertz,  Mouum., 
V,  16. 

I  ViUalba,  i,  53— 57- 

lb.,  58. 

Fuchs,  77,  §  49. 

Foder^,  Lef.  sur  les  6pid6mies,  ii,  45. 

Villalba,  i,  62. 

Chron.  Briocense,  in  Fuchs,  78,  §  53.' 
M6m.  de  la  soc.  de  m6d.,  270,  274. 
lb.,  274,  and  Benzi,   Sul  clavismo 

cancr.,  Napoli,  1841. 
Fabricius,    Annal.    urbis    Misnione 

and  var.  other  chron.* 
Villalba,  i,  178  (untrustworthy). 


*  The  dUcBSO  is  here  referred  to  under  the  name  of  Scharbock  (scarvy  • 
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1581 
1587 

1590 
1592 

i595-<J 


i» 


1600 

1630 

1648-9 


1650 


it 


1660 
1664 
1670 

1672 

1674 

>» 

1675 
>» 

1676 
» 

1687 
1693 
1694 
1699 
1700 


Germany  (Lunebarg) 

Qermany  (Sadctic 
Mountains) 

*Spain    , 

Gkrmany  (Silesia)    . . 

Qermany  (Westpha- 
lia, Rhine,  Brans- 
wick,  Hanover,  HoL 
8tein,Sazony ,  Hesse, 
Breisgan,  &c.) 

Holland  (G^elders, 
Friesland,  &c.) 

GermanY  (Upper 
Hesse) 

•Prance  (Sologne)  ... 


Qermany  (Saxon 

Yoigtland) 


•Prance       (Gnyenne, 

Sologne,    Gatinois, 

Perault) 
•Switzerland     (Bern, 

Zarich,  Lucerne) 
")  *Prance     (Sologne, 
j     &c,) 
•France      (Guyenne, 

Sologne,  <&c.) 
Germany(Westphalia) 

•France  (Montargis) 

•Switzerland  (Bern, 
Lucerne,  Zurich) 

♦France  (Gatinois)  ... 

Germany  (West- 

phalia, Voigtland) 

♦France 

•Switzerland 

England 

Germany  (Hesse, 

Westphalia,ColoKne) 

Germany  (Black 

Forest) 

♦France  (Orleans, 
Sologne) 

"  Germany  (Harz). . . , 


BousseuB,  MiscelL  in  Sohenck,  Obs. 

med.  lib.,  yi,  Pft.  1665,  83a 
Schwenckfeld,  Theriotroph.  Silesiae. 

Lienic,  1605,  334. 
Yillalba,  i,  208  (after  Pragoeo). 
Schwenckfeld,  1.  c. 
Bericht  yon  der  Kramp£rac1it.,Marb., 

1597,  a  Bra  in  Poresti,  Obeenr.  xx, 

Lugd.  Bat.,  1595,  414;  Wier,  Obs. 

med.,  ii,  §  I ;  0pp.  Amstelod.,  1660, 

946. 
A  Bra,  1.  c. 

Horst,  Opp.  Norimb.,  1660,  ii«  422. 

Thullier,  Joum.  des  S^av.,  i6']6',  iv, 

79- 
Leisner,Trakt.  von  der  Krampfinioht. 

Flauen,i676;  Buddaens,  Cons.  med. 

Yon   der   Kramp&ncht.     Bndiss., 

17 17;  Hoffmann,  Med.  rat.  syst, 

t.  ii,  p.  ii,  cap.  ix,  §  15. 

Thuillier,  1.  c. 


Germany  (Thuringia) 


Lange,  Descr.  morbi  ex  esu  clavor. 
sec{d.,  &c.,  Luz.f  17 17. 

I  Thuillier,  1.  c. 

lb. 

Heusinger,  Bech.    de   pathoL  com- 

par^e  ii,  546  (after  Diez). 
Dodart,  Fhilos.  Transact,  1676,  Nr. 

130.  758. 
Lange,  1.  c,  ad  1650. 

Leisner,  Hoffmann,  11.  cc. 

( Lange,  1.  c. 

Birch,  Fhilos.  Transact. 

Act.  med.  Berol.,  ii,  Ann.  vi,  50. 

Wepfer,  Obs.  de  affect,  capitis,  obs. 

120,  Scaph.,  1727,  556. 
Heusinger,  ].  c.  (mer  Diez). 

Brunner,  Ephem.  Acad.  Leop.  Dec., 

iii,  Ann,  ii,  Obs.  224. 
Hoyer,  ib.,  Ann.  ix  et  x,  Obs.  93. 
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Tear. 


1703 


1709 
1710 


1716-7 


1723-3 


f» 


1736-7 
1741 


1745 
1746-7 

1747 


1749 
» 

1750 
1754 

1756-7 
1764 


Germany     (Hanover, 
Silesia) 


*France        (Sologne, 

Dauphine) 
Switzerland  (Lucerne) 
•France  (Orleannais, 

Danphin^,  Langue- 

doc) 

•Italy  (Cremona) 

Bossia    (Baltic    Pro- 

Yinces) 
Germany        (Silesia, 

Saxony,       Lausitz, 

Sleswig,  Holstein) 


Switzerland  (general) 

Germany  (Silesia, 
Priegnitz,  Fomer- 
ania) 

Uussia  (Moscow,  Nov- 
gorod) 

Germany  (Silesia, 
Bohemia) 

Germany  (Branden- 
burg, Westphalia, 
and  other  places  in 
North  Germany) 


Sweden  (Elfsborg)  ... 
Sweden  (Land) 


•France  (Sologne,  Ar 
tois,  Flanders,  Bor- 
deaux) 

•France  (Bethune)  ... 
°  France  (Flanders) ... 

Germany   (Potsdam) 

Sweden        (Smiiland, 

Blekinge) 
Germany       (Rhenish 

provinces) 
•irance  (Artois, 

Arras,  Dooay) 


Authority. 


Hoffmann,  1.  c. ;  Taubc,  Gesch.  dcr 
Kriebelkranklieit,  &c.,  Gutt,  1782, 
3T ;  Burghart,  Med.  Siles.  Satyr», 
ill,  26. 

Dodart,  1.  c. 

Lango,  1.  c. 

Noel,  Hist,  de  TAcad.  des  Sc,  1710, 
80. 

De  Benzi,  1.  c.  (after  Ginanni). 
Bmoni,  Nord.  Sjukd.  Hist.,  iii,  15. 

Bresl.  Samml.,  1717,  87,  397,  Act. 
med.  Berol.,  ii,  Ann.  vi,  50 ;  Wedel, 
Diss,  de  morbo  spasm,  epid.,  Jen., 
1 7 1 7 ;  Waldschmidt,  Diss,  de  morbo 
epid.  convuls.,  Kil.,  171 7. 

Bresl.  Samml.,  1717,  87. 

Vater,  Diss,  de  morbo  spasm,  popul., 
Silesiae,  Wittbg. ;  1223;  Act.  med. 
Berolin,  1.  c,  54. 

Schober,  in  Bresl.  Samml.,  1723,  39. 

Burghardt,  Med.  Siles.  Satyr.,  i,  44, 
iii,  26  ;  Scrinci,  ib.,  iv,  35. 

Bergen,  Diss,  de  murbo  epid.  spasm, 
conv.,  Fcft.,  1742;  Briickmann, 
Gommerc.  litter.,  Norimb.,  1743, 
hebd.  7  ;  Hof meyer,  Von  der  Krie- 
belkr.  u.  s.  w.,Berl.,  1742 ;  Leiden- 
frost,  Diss,  de  morbo  convuls.  epid., 
&c.,  Duisb.,  1 771. 

Bosenblad,  Act.  med.  Suec.,  i.  Sect. 

ii,  9- 
Bosenstein,  Diss,  de  morbo  spasm. 

convuls.  epid.,  Lond.,  Goth.,  1749. 
Du  Hamel,  Hist,  de  TAcad.  des  Sc., 

1748, 528;  Salerne,  M6m.  de  TAcad. 

des  Sc,  ii,  155 ;   Raulin,  Observ., 

320. 
Tissot,  Gesamm.  Schriften,  v,  687. 
Bouchet,  Joum.  de  med.,  1 762,  xvii, 

327- 
Gothenius,  in  Schreber,  Samml.  verm. 

Schriften,  i,  413. 

Linne,  Amoenitates  acad.,  vi,  430. 


Leidenfrost,  1.  c,  ad  1741. 
Tissot,  1.  c,  Bead,  1.  c,  82. 
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Year. 


1765-6 
1770-1 


n 


178s 


t> 


1789 

1793 

1794 

1795 
1801 

1804 


1804 
1805 

>» 

1813.4 


1816 


Sweden  (Smaland)  .. 

Germany  (widely  dif- 
fused, especially  in 
northern  districts) 


•France  (Sologne, 
Maine,  Toura,  An- 
jou,  and  other 
places) 

Sweden  (Blekin^e, 
Ki'onoberg,  Chns- 
tianstad) 

Italy  (Tuscany)    ..... 

Russia  (Kicff)  


Italy  (Tarin). 


Italy  (Eoggia,  Capita 

nata) 
Germany  (Stolberg) . . . 

Italy  (Milan) 


1819 


Germany  (Treves)    ... 

Russia  (Minsk,  Fodo- 
lia,  Ukraine,  Volhy- 
nia,  Jekaterinoslav) 

Sweden  

Poland 

Germany  (Frussia, 
Brandenburg) 

♦France  (Dpt.  Saone- 
Loire,  Allier,  Isore, 
Cote-d'Or,  Lyon) 


Aathorifey. 


♦France  (Lyon,  Dpt. 
Isere,  Dr6me) 


Russia  (Viatka) 


Wahlin,  Abhdl.  der  Schwed.  Akad., 
zxxiii,  18. 

Taube,  1.  c. ;  Leidenfirost,  1.  c. ;  Wich- 
mann,  B^tr.  zur  Gesoh.  der  Elrie- 
belkr..  Lpz.,  1771,  Nachricht  von 
der  Kriebelkr.,  &c.,  Zelle,  1771, 
Bericht,  die  Kriebelkr.  betr. 
Kopnh.,  1772;  Steffens,  Hannoy. 
Mag.,  1 77 1 ,  Nr.  50, 51 ;  Tode,  Med.- 
Ghir.  Bibl.,  i,  150 ;  Marcard,  Yon 
ciner  der  KriebcQkr.  ahnlichen 
Krampfsucht.,  Hamb.,  1773. 

Tissot,  f.  c,  725  ;  Bead,  1.  c,  8^; 
Yetillart,  M6m.  sur  une  esp^  de 
poison,  connu  sous  lenomd'Ergot, 
&c..  Tours,  1770. 

Ref.  in  Weckoskrifb  for  Lakare,  vii, 
61,  207,  viii,  85. 

De  Renzi,  1.  c,  54  (after  Giovanelli). 
Frank,  Fraz.  med.  univ.  praec.,  ii, 

vol.  i,  sect,  ii,  205. 
Moscati,    NuoYO   giom.    delle    piu 

recente  Ijetter  med.»  1795,  ix,  117. 
Do  Renzi,  1.  c,  61. 

Kortum,    Beitr.    zur    Arzeneiwiss., 

Gott.  1795,  145. 
Moscati,  1.  c. ;  Corradi,  Annal.  delle 

epid.  in  Italia,  iv,  461. 
Burckhardt,   Allgem.    med.  Annal., 

1802,  CorrespondzbL,  186. 
Frank,  1.  c. 


}Fhilippoff,  Med.  Ztg.  Basal.,  1845, 
388. 

Lorinser,  Yers.  und  Beobacht.,  Berl., 
1824. 

Courhaut,  Tr.  de  Tergot  du  seigle, 
Challons  sur  Seine,  1827  ;  Boucher, 
Deseffets  du  s.  e.,Par.,  1840 ;  Jan- 
son,  Melanges  de  chirure.,  Lyon, 
1844*  379;  Marmy  et  Quesnois, 
Topogr.  med.  du  Dpt.  du  Rhone, 
Lyon,  1866,184. 

Compt.  rend,  de  la  soc.  de  m6d.  dc 
Lyon,  1 818,  37;  Fran9oi8,  Joum. 
gen.  de  mdd.,  Iviii,  72 ;  Lecompte, 
Gaz.  de  Sante,  1817,  Jan. ;  Cour- 
haut, 1.  c. 

Frank,  1.  c. 
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Year. 

1821 

1834 
1835 

1839 
1831-3 


1833 
1835-6 

1837 
1840-4 


1844 


Sf 


1845-6 
1848 

I85I 

I85I-3 

1852-3 
1854-5 


>f 


18556 


9f 


Gkrmany  (Bohemia) 


®  BuBsia  (Diinabarg) 

Uniied   States    (New 
York) 

Germany    (Circle    of 
Bunzlav,  Bohemia) 


(Jermany   (Circle 
Schweinitz,  Merse. 
burg,  Circle  of  Luc- 
kan,  Potsdam) 


Germany       (Braims- 

dorf,  Saxony) 
Russia  (Novgorod)  ... 


ofl Wagner,  in  Hufel.  Joum.,  Bd.  73, 
Hefb  4,  74,  Heft  5.  6,  75,  Heft  3, 
Sanitatsber.  der  Prov.,  Branden- 
burg, 1 83 1,  651  Burdacb,  in  Cas- 
per's Wochenscbr.,  1834,  724; 
Schramm,  ib.,  1833,  377. 
Ref.  in  Radius'  Cholera-Ztg.,  1833, 
Nr.  no,  364. 
iki. 


Russia  (around 

Onega) 
Finland  (very  widely 

diffused) 


Bardowskiy  Med.-Ztg.,  1850,  Nr.  32, 
171. 
Lake  Schrenck,  Reisc  in  die  Tundren  der 


Sweden  (Kalmar) .... 
Russia  (Novgorod)  ... 
Germany   (Circle    of 

Elbogen,  Bohemia) 
®  Belgium  (St.  Bern 

hara,  Namur,  Ghent) 
Sweden  (Nerike)  .... 
Norway  (Smaalenene) 

Sweden  (Kopparberg, 

Jonkoping) 
Russia  (Govern. 

Minsk.) 
Germany  (at  various 

places  around 

Prague) 
•Prance  (Dpts.  Is^re, 

Loire,  Haute-Loire, 

Ard^che,  Rhone) 
•Germany  (Bininn)  ... 

Germany       (Nassau, 
Brunswick,      Wal 
deck,  Hesse,  &c.) 


Authority. 


Witterungs-   und   Krankheits-Con- 

stitution  in  Bohmen,  1821,  Prag., 

1824. 
Yassukowitsch,  Bull,  des  sc.    m^., 

zvi,  40. 
Ref.  in  New  York  Med.  and  Phys. 

Joum.,  1825,  V,  493. 

Ref.  in  Oest.  med.  Jahrb.,  Nst.  F.,  v, 
197. 


VOL.  V 


Samojeden,  i,  19. 
Hartman,  Finsk.  liiik.  Sallsk.  Handl., 
i,  Nr^  I ;    Ilmoni,  ib.,  iii,  Nr.  i ; 
.  Spoof;  Omforgiftninger  med.  secale 
comutum.  Sec.,  Helsingfors,  18724 

23- 
Ekman,  Hy^ea,  1845,  Oct. 

Bardowski,  1.  c. 

Ref.  in  Prag.  med.  Viertelj.,  1845,  ii, 

107. 
Bull,  do  I'Acad.  dc  m6d.  de  Belg.,  y« 

410. 
Levin,  Hygiea. 
Ref.    in   Norsk  Mag.   for  Laegevi- 

densk,  1851,  v,  847. 
Sveriges  Sundh.  Berattelsc,  1851, 156, 

1852,  21. 
Ref.  in  Med.  Ztg.  RussL,  1853,  158. 

Hussa,  Prag.  med.  Yiertelj.,  1846,  ii, 
Analcct.  38. 

Barrier,  Gaz.  med.   de  Lyon,   1855, 
Nr.  10. 

Helm,Woch.  der  Gesellsch.  derWien. 

Aerzte,  1856,  165,  186,  197. 
Franque,  Nass.  med.    Jahrb.,  1856, 

xiv,  336;  Kahler,  CorrespdzbL  f. 

Psychiatric,  1855,  Nov.;  PockelA- 

14 
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Year. 


1857 

1863 
1867 

1867.8 

1879 


>» 


Hungary     (East 

Transylvania) 
Finland  (widespread) 
Germany     (especially 

in  Chemnitz) 
Sweden  (Kronobergs 

Ian) 
Germany    (Circle    of 

Frankenberg,  Hesse) 
Russia  (Novgorod)  . . . 


Aathority. 


Dcatscli.    Klin.,    1857,    Nr.  i,  2; 

Heusingcr,  Stamen  iiDer  den  Ergo- 

tismns,  Marb.,  1856,  29. 
of  Meyr,  Wocbenscbr.  d.  jG^esellflch.  der 

Wien,  A.,  1861,  377, 
Spoof,  1.  c. 
Flinzer,    Yierte^.  f.  gericbU.  Med., 

1868,  viii,  360. 
Sveriges  Sundb.  BeratielBe,  1867, 33, 

1868,  39. 
Siemens,  Arch,  fiir  FByobiatr.,  1880, 

xi,  108. 
Swiatlowski,  Petersb.   med.  Woch., 

1880,  Nr.  29. 


§  56.  Two  FoBMS  OF  Ebootism  distinct  in  Time  and  Place. 

Witliout  doubt  this  table  of  all  the  epidemics  of  ergotism 
that  have  come  to  my  ki]owledgo  represents  the  history  of  the 
disease  very  imperfectly ;  and  that  holds  good  not  only  for 
the  mediaoval  history  of  the  gangrenous  disease^  but  even 
more  for  the  history  of  the  convulsive  form  {Kriebelkrankheit), 
of  which  we  have  no  accounts  at  all  until  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury. Still,  from  the  accounts  that  have  come  down  to  us, 
we  may  draw  certain  general  conclusions  as  to  the  history  and 
geography  of  the  disease,  which  will  throw  some  interesting 
light  on  the  pathogenesis.  • 

The  most  noteworthy  of  all  the  facts  are  :  that  the  gangre- 
nous form  of  sickness  and  the  convulsive  {Kriebelkrankheit) 
have  at  all  times  had  almost  entirely  distinct  areas  of  distri- 
bution, each  disease  appearing  time  after  time'  in  its  own  . 
territory  as  a  wide-spread  epidemic ;  that  certain  of  the 
greater  of  these  epidemics  have  coincided  in  time  in  the 
various  countries ;  and  that  both  forms  of  ergotism  have 
occurred  much  more  frequently  and  have  been  much  more 
widely  diffused  in  former  centuries  than  in  recent  years. 

Of  38  epidemics  of  gangrenous  ergotism  recorded  between  the  end  of 
the  sixth  century  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  23  happened  in  France, 
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5  in  Spain,  4  in  the  Netherlands  (Flanders),  4  in  Germany  (3  doubtful), 
2  in  England  (both  donbtfol),  and  i  in  ItaJy.  From  the  beginning  of 
the  sixteenth  centnry  down  to  the  year  1880,  there  have  been  35 
epidemics  of  ergotismas  gangrsQnosas  chronicled,  18  of  these  belong- 
ing to  France,  3  to  Switzerland,  2  to  Spain,  and  i  each  to  Italy  and 
Germany.  Apart  from  the  5  doubtful  epidemics,  there  are  thus  58  in 
all,  of  which  40  have  occurred  in  France,  7  in  Spain,  4  in  the  Nether- 
lands, 3  in  Switzerland,  and  2  each  in  Italy  and  Germany.  As  fiEir  as 
the  data  enable  us  to  decide,  there  have  been  thirteen  more  considerable 
epidemics  of  gangrenous  ergotism  in  France — in  the  years  993-4*  1094- 
5,  1109,  1128-29,  1151.  i2i4-i5,-i65o,  1670,  1709-10,  1747,  1770-71,  1813- 
14,  and  1854-55;  in  Switzerland  there  hayobeen  two  (1650  and  1674), 
and  in  Germany  one  (i486). 

Of  epidemics  of  ergotismus  convulsivus  (KriebeltrankheU)  we  have 
accounts  of  62  in  all  between  the  years  158 1  and  1879,  of  which  29  per- 
tain to  Germany,  11  to  Russia,  10  to  Sweden,  4  to  Italy,  2  to  Finland, 
and  I  each  to  the  Netherlands,  England,  Switzerland,  Norway,  Hun- 
gaiy,  and  New  York.  Of  these  62  epidemics,  there  have  been  only  8,  so 
far  as  we  can  gather,  of  any  considerable  extent,  namely,  5  in  Germany 
(1595-96, 1716.17, 1741, 1770-71,  and  1855-56),  2  in  Finland  (1840-44  and 
1862-63),  I  in  Switzerland  (17 16- 17),  and  i  in  Russia  (1804). 

The  chief  coincidences  have  been  the  gangrenous  epidemics  in  France 
and  Switzerland  in  1650,  the  convulsiye  epidemics  in  Germany  and 
Switzerland  in  17 16-17,  <uid  the  gangrenous  epidemic  of  France  with  the 
conyulsiYe  epidemic  of  Germany  in  1770-71. 


§  57.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Ergotism. 

Not  less  noteworthy  for  the  history  of  ergotism  is  its  com- 
paratively  small  area  of  distribution,  not  merely  in  respect 
of  the  sarface  of  the  globe  generally,  but  even  within  the 
particular  regions  from  which  the  accounts  of  it  come  to  ns. 
From  North  Americay  excepting  a  small  epidemic  of  the  con- 
vulsive form  limited  to  a  few  persons  in  one  of  the  New 
York  city  prisons,  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  accounts 
of  ergotism,  although  I  have  searched  carefully  in  the  very 
copious  medico-topographical  and  epidemiographical  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States.  Nor  have  I  found  any. certain 
indication  of  ergotism  in  the  medical  intelligence  from 
Central  America,  the  West  Indies,  South  America,  Africa, 
Asia,  Australia,  and  Oceania,  The  disease  would  thus  appear 
to  be  confined  exclusively  to  Europe,  and  within  that  conti- 
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nent  to  certain  regions^  and  within  these  again  to  certain 
definite  circles. 

Among  the  European  coantries  that  have  been  subject  to 
ergotism,  the  first  place  has  to  bo  assigned^  according  to  the- 
data^  to  Francey  Oermanyy  Russia,  and  Sweden;  from  all 
other  parts  of  Europe^  the  accounts  of  epidemics  of  ergotism 
are  but  few. 

In  France  the  disease  (in  the  gangrenous  form)  has  been 
observed  most  frequently  in  the  upper  and  lower  basins  of 
the  Loire  (provinces  of  Orleannais^  especially  in  the  Sologne, 
Touraine^  Poitou^  Anjou^  and  Maine),  and  in  the  basin  of  the 
Bhone  (provinces  of  Lyonnais^  Dauphin^^  LanguedoCj  and 
Burgundy).     Of  forty-seven  epidemics  whose  area  is  some- 
what accurately  given^  i6  pertained  to  the  first  of  these  regions 
and  13  to  the  second ;  next  come  8  epidemics  in  the  south- 
west (Angoumois  and  Guyenne),  7  in  the  north   (Lorraine, 
Picardy,  Artois,  and  Flanders),  2  in  the  Isle  de  France,  and 
I  in  Brittany.     Of  the  19  epidemics  which  have  occurred  in 
more  or  less  wide  diffusion  over  France  from  the  beginning 
of  the  seventeenth  century  to  the  present  time,  g  belong  to 
the  seventeenth  century,  7  to  the  eighteenth,  and  only  3  (of 
any  importance)  to  the  nineteenth.     In  Oermany  there  has 
been  since  the  sixteenth  century  only  one  epidemic  of  the 
gangrenous  form,   a  small  one  in    1855-56  among    railway 
navvies  near  Briinn  ;  but  of  Eriebelkrankheit  there  have  been 
57  epidemics,  of  which  11  date  from  the  sixteenth  century, 
10  from  the  seventeenth,  21  from  the   eighteenth,  and    15 
from  the  nineteenth,  the  only  instance  of  its  general  diffusion 
in  recent  times  having  occurred  in   1855-56.      Of  these  57 
epidemics,    23     occurred    in    the    north-east    of     Germany 
(Prussia,    Silesia,    Brandenburg,   Pomerania,    Saxony,    and 
Thuringia),    23    in    the    north-west    (Holstein,    Schleswig, 
Brunswick,    Hanover,    Westphalia,  and    Rhenish    Prussia), 
while  there  were  only  8  in  the  south-west  (Hesse,  Nassan, 
and  Baden),  and   only  5  in   Bohemia,      From    the  central 
regions  of  South  Germany  (Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  &c.)  there 
is  not  a  single  reference  to  ergotism  known.      In   Russia, 
ergotism  in  the  form  of  Krichelkrankheit  has  been  especially 
frequent,  having  occurred  at  some  places  such  as  Novgorod 
(according  to  Bardowski)   in  the  character  of  an  endemic. 
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The  epidemiographical  accounts  of  it  from  that  country  for  the 
period  between  1710  and  1879  are  certainly  not  more  than 
twelve.  It  is  stated^  however,  in  a  paper  by  Swiat- 
lowski  that  Kriebelkranklieit  was  prevalent  from  1832  to 
1864  in  the  governments  of  Vladimir,  Volhynia,  Grodno, 
Jekaterinoslav^  the  Don  Steppe,  Kaluga,  Kieff,  Minsk, 
Mohileff,  Moscow,  Novgorod,  Petersburg,  Simbirsk,  Smo- 
lensk, Tauria,  Tver,  Tomsk,  Tula,  Charkoff,  Tschemigoff, 
Jaroslav,  and  more  especially  in  Yiatka,  Kasan,  and  Kos- 
troma— so  that  hardly  any  part  of  this  vast  empire  would 
seem  to  have  escaped.  In  Sweden  the  first  occurrence  of 
Kriebelkrankheit  appears  to  have  been  in  1 745 ;  from  that 
date  down  to  1867  there  are  ten  epidemics  of  it  mentioned 
in  the  epidemiographical  records  of  the  country,  which  were 
all  confined  to  the  south  excepting  the  epidemic  of  1844  in 
Nerike  (Orebrolan)  and  that  of  1851  in  Kopparberg.  In 
Finland  there  were  two  very  severe  epidemics  in  1840-44 
and  1862-63  ;  for  Norway  1  find  mention  of  only  one  small 
epidemic  in  1851. 

Ergotism  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  during 
the  present  century  in  any  other  countries  of  Europe,  ex- 
cepting Transylvcmia  (in  the  south-eastern  portion  of  which 
there  was  a  somewhat  extensive  epidemic  of  ergotismus  con- 
vulsivus  in  1857),  and  BeZgrium,  where  the  disease  occurred  in 
a  few  localities  to  a  slight  extent  in  1845-46.  In  Switzerland 
the  gangrenous  form  of  the  disease  occurred  in  the  seven- 
teenth century  three  times  (1650,  1674,  and  1676),  and  in 
the  eighteenth  century  twice  in  the  convulsive  form  (1709  ' 
And  1 7 16)!  FroiR^ England  and  the  Netherlands  we  have  no 
information  whatsoever  as  to  ergotism  during  the  last  three 
^centuries.  In  Italy  the  disease  had  occurred  in  former 
times,  but  only  in  occasional  and  very  limited  epidemics; 
Moscati  says  that  it  was  almost  unknown  in  Northern  Italy, 
and  De  Benzi^  observes  that  the  only  accounts  of  it  in  that 
country  relate  to  those  epidemics  which  are  mentioned  by 
him  (and  are  given  in  the  chronological  table).  In  Spain 
aIso  it  does  not  appear  that  the  malady  has  recurred  during 
the  last  three  centuries. 

^  *  Storia  della  mcdiciua  in  Italia/  Xnpol.,  1848,  v,  763. 
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§  58.    COHDinOHS    FAYORABLK   TO  THI   OBOWTH   OF   EbGOT 

ON   RtB. 

There  is  no  donbt  that  ergotism  is  due  to  the  somewJuit  free 
use  of  corn  contaminated  with  the  ergot'parasite,  that  is  to  say^ 
of  articles  of  food  prepared  from  the  corn ;  and  it  appears  to 
be  equally  certain^  that  although  the  same  parasite  grows 
upon  various  other  graminaceous  plants^  yet  it  is  only  when 
it  occurs  on  rye^  and  perhaps  also  on  the  bromus-grass^^  that 
it  possesses  the  poisonous  property.  We  find  evidence  of 
this,  apart  from  experiment,  in  the  fact  that  the  disease  has 
occurred  most  frequently,  and  to  the  extent  of  an  epidemic^ 
under  circumstances  which*  are  known  from  experience  to  be 
most  favorable  to  the  thriving  of  the  corn-parasite,  as,  for 
example,  after  a  damp  season,  particularly  in  years  where  a 
.  hot  and  dry  summer  has  followed  a  very  rainy  spring,  or 
where  the  com  has  grown  in  the  shade,  or  in  localities  where 
the  bottom  is  sandy,  cold'  or  marshy,  or  where  the  grain  is 
ill-formed ;  and  we  shall  probably  not  err  if  we  seek  to  find 
the  reason  of  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  ergotism  • 
in  recent  times  in  the  more  careful  cultivation  of  the  soil,  in 
the  improved  food-supply  due  to  better  ways  and  moans  of 
communication,  and  in  the  general  cultivation  of  the  potato. 

The  influence  of  the  above-mentioned  weather-conditions  on  the  pro- 
duction of  the  disease,  or,  in  other  words,  ou  the  morbific  causation,  has 
been  apparent  in  a  very  large  number  of  epidemics.  Facts  pointing 
that  way  were  observed  in  Flanders  in  1094*95,  France  and  Switzerland 
in  1650,  1674,  and  1676,  France  in  17 10,  Saxon^  and  the  Lausitz  in 
1 716,  Pomerania,  Silesia,  and  the  PricgDitz  in  1723,  Silesia  and 
Bohemia  in  1735-37,  Brandenburg  and  Westphalia  in  1741,  Sweden 
in  1745,  I754f  1765,  and  1785,  Lille  in  1749,  North  Germany  in  1770-71, 
the  circles  of  Schweinitz  and  Luckau  in  1831-32,  Finland  in  1840-41, 
Belgium  in  1845-46,  the  north-west  of  Germany  in  1855-56,  and 
Transylvania  in  1857.  The  significance  of  a  marshy  soil  for  these 
occurrences  comes  out  very  definitely  in  the  almost  endemic  prevalence 
of  the  disease  on  the  marshy  bank  a  of  the  Loire,  particularly  in  the 
Sologne  and  Blaisois.    Another  noteworthy  fact,  observed  in  1 749  in 

1  Hcasingcr  makes  out  a  particularly  good  case  for  this  as  regards  the  epidemic 
of  1855-6  in  Upper  Hesse. 

*  Observations  to  that  effect  were  made  in  1770  in  Schleswig  and  Liineburg, 
in  1840  in  Finland,  and  in  1844  in  Sweden 
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the  neigbbourhood  of  Lille,  is  that  the  disease  was  much  more  widely 
spread  on  the  marshy  ground  to  the  south  of  the  town  than  on  the  dry 
ground  on  its  northern  side.  The  influence  of  the  cultivation  of  the  soil 
on  the  occurrence  of  ergot  is  shown  in  the  fact  given  by  Riva,^  that  since 
a  principle  of  rotation  was  introduced  into  the  rice  fields  of  Northern 
Italy,  the  fields  being  worked  at  one  time  under  irrigation  and  another 
time  dry,  the  crop  of  rye  grown  on  the  fields  that  had  been  watered 
abounds  in  ergot. 


§  59.  Mostly  a  Disease  of  the  Poorer  Peasantry  and  op 

Children  in  particular. 

However  sound  may  be  the  general  conclusions  arrived  at 
as  to  the  origin  of  ergotism^  there  still  remain  some  problems 
in  the  history  of  this  disease,  the  solution  of  which  is  for  the 
present  not  entirely  satisfactory. 

The  first  noteworthy  thing  is  that  ergotism  has  occurred 
almost  exclusively  among  the  country  population,  so  much  so 
that  some  practitioners  have  thought  themselves  justified  in 
calling  the  disease  '*  morbus  ruralis/'  Next  we  have* a  fact 
ascertained  in  all  epidemics  of  ergotism,  that  the  disease  has 
been  prevalent  mostly  if  not  exclusively  among  the  poorer  class 
of  people,  and  .has  attained  its  widest  distribution  when  prices 
have  been  high  owing  to  failure  of  crops  or  to  other  cala- 
mities, or  when  there  has  been  actual  famine.^  In  the  same 
connexion  we  may  take  the  fact  sometimes  observed,  that 
ergotism  may  confine  itself  exclusively  to  places  exceptionally 
Ul  off  in  hygienic  respects — to  prisons,  foundling  hospitals, 
orphanage^,  and  the  like.  Instances  have  occurred  at 
Turin  in  1789  and  Milan  in  1795,  both  times  in  orphanages 
(Moscati),  in  the  prison  of  Treves  in  180 1-2,  in  a  prison 
at  New  York  in  1825,  in  a  children's  institute  at  Brauns- 
dorf  (Saxony)  in  1832,  and  in  the  prisons  of  St.  Bernard, 
Namur,  and  Ghent  in  1845-46.  Finally,  it  has  happened 
not  nnfrequently  that  the  age  of  childlwod  has  furnished 
the  largest  contingent  of  the  sick,  as  in  Stolberg  in   1794, 

>  '  Influenza  delle  rizoje/  Novara,  1847,  P*  3.v 

'  Examples  of  thU  are  f  uruishcd,  by  the  cpidumics  of  1581  in  Luneburg,  1695 
in  the  Harz,  1741  and  1770-1  in  North  Germany  and  in  France,  1804-5  i^  Sweden 
mod  Poland,  1831-2  in  the  circle  of  Schweinitz,  1835  ^'^^  following  years  in 
NoTgorody  1848  in  Nerike  (Sweden),  and  1854-5  in  several  parts  of  France. 
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in  the  circle  of  Lnckan  in  1831-32,  Sweden  in  1754, 
Beaurepaire  (Dauphin^)  in  18 16,  Upper  Hesse  in  1855-56, 
and  in  tlie  epidemics  already  mentioned  as  occarring  at 
Turin,  Milan,  and  Braansdorf  in  1789,  1795,  and  1832. 
All  these  facts  are  to  be  explained,  in  my  view,  by  the 
influence  which  unfavorable  hygiene  and  diet  exert  apon 
the  individual,  inasmuch  as  they  lower  his  power  of  resis- 
tance to  noxious  things,  and  thereby  increase  his  predis- 
position to  fall  into  sickness;  and  for  the  remarkably 
frequent  incidence  of  the  disease  in  childhood  a  corresponding 
reason  may  be  found  in  the  well-known  liability  of  that 
particular  time  of  life  to  be  affected  by  narcotic  poisons. 

But  it  is  not  so  easy  to  explain  how  it  is  that  poisoning  by 
ergot  has  led  to  gangrenous  disease  in  some  regions  (France 
and  Spain),  and  in  other  regions  (Germany  and  Russia) 
just  as  uniformly  to  convulsive  ergotism  {Kfiebelkrankheii) ; 
and  why  it  has  happened  that  only  on  the  rarest  occasions 
the  two  forms  of  disease  have  occurred  together.  It  is 
highly  improbable  that  this  variation  in  the  type  of  the 
disease  depends  on  the  quantity  of  poison  consumed ;  it  is 
much  more  reasonable  to  conjecture  that  wo  have  here  to  do 
with  a  qualitative  difference  in  the  toxic  principle  of  the 
ergot  parasite,  a  difference  which  would  appear  to  bo  essen- 
tially bound  up  with  the  soil  on  which  the  epiphyte  thrives. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

PELLAGRA  AND  ALLIED  DISEASES. 

$  6o.  Symptoms  and  Mobbid  Anatomy  ot  Pbllaoba. 

Under  the  name  of  "pellagra,"  corresponding  to  the 
Spanish  mal  de  la  rosa  or  mal  roxo,  a  pecaliar  disease  has 
come  to  knowledge,  very  distinctively  characterised  by  a 
series  of  morbid  conditions  in  the  skin  and  the  macoas  mem- 
brane of  the  digestive  tract,  and  by  symptoms  referable  to 
the  cerebro-spinal  system.  It  showed  itself  first  abont  the 
middle  of  last  centnry  in  several  parts  of  Spain  and  Upper 
Italy;  it  came  afterwards  to  Central  Italy,  and  since  the 
beginning  of  the  present  century  it  has  broken  oat  in  some 
of  the  south-western  departments  of  France,  and  more 
recently  in  Boumania  and  Corfu.  A  prominent  place  among 
the  endemic  maladies  of  those  I'egions  has  been  accorded  to 
it,  not  only  on  account  of  its  considerable  diffusion  at  many 
places  therein,  but  also  by  reason  of  its  injurious  influence 
on  the  working  power  of  the  population. 

Clinical  history, — ^The  onset  of  the  disease^  is  usually  denoted  by  a 
sense  of  weakness  and  disinclination  for  the  individual's  ordinary 
avocation.  He  complains  at  the  same  time  of  headache,  giddiness, 
flinging  in  the  ears,  and  an  acute  feeling  of  burning  issuing  from  the 
back,  spreading  over  the  extremities  and  locating  itself  particalarly  in 
the  hands  and  feet.  The  tongue  is  coated,  the  epigastric  region,  and 
sometimes  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen  also,  are  tense  and  jfainful, 
and  the  stools  not  unfrequently  loose.  These  phenomena  occur  in  most 
cases  in  the  beginning  of  spring ;  and  along  with  them  there  breaks  out, 
on  those  parts  of  the -body  which  are  ordinarily  bare  and  exposed  to  the 
sun  (the  back  of  the  hands,  the  face,  also  the  feet  in  those  who  go  bare- 

^  The  writings  quoted  in  the  sequel  are  given  at  the   end   of  the  chapter, 
ged  alphabetically  according  to  the  authors*  names. 
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footed*  and  more  rarely  the  back  and  chest),  an  exanthem  of  irregular 
formation,  bright  red  or  dark  red,  and  sometimes  even  livid,  having  the 
type  of  erythema  or  erysipelas,  and  vanishing  completely  on  pressore. 
The  skin  looks  to  be  somewhat  swollen  at  the  affected  places,  and  the 
patient  complains  of  a  feeling  of  tightness,  uneasiness  or  burning, 
which  becomes  particularly  acute  under  the  action  of  the  sun's  rays. 
After  lasting  three  or  four  months,  that  is  to  say,  until  July  or  August, 
these  symptoms  decline,  the  skin  remaining  somewhat  dark-coloured 
and  remarkably  rough  and  dry  for  a  certain  time  longer ;  and  therewith 
the  morbid  process  appears  to  have  come  to  an  end.  Next  spring, 
however,  the  whole  series  of  phenomena  recurs,  and  now,  or  it  may  be 
not  until  the  third  onset,  the  disease  assumes  a  more  severe  character. 
The  general  feeling  of  weakness  is  now  so  great  that  the  patient  keeps 
on  his  feet  with  difficulty,  being  unable,  accordingly,  to  pursue  his 
occupation ;  he  loses  weight,  the  pains  in  the  head  and  back  become 
very  acute,  and  drooping  of  the  upper  eyelid,  dilatation  of  the  pupil, 
amblyopia,  diplopia,  and  other  disorders  of  vision  follow.  (In  50 
patients  with  pellagra,  the  ophthalmoscopic  examination  of  the  fundus 
of  the  eye  showed  the  condition  to  be  nornfal  in  10  only,  in  29 
there  was  cloudiness  or  greyish  discoloration  of  the  retina,  in  23 
there  was  atrophy  of  the  arterial  retinal  vessels,  in  2  there  was 
dilatation  of  the  retinal  veins,  in  4  atrophy  of  the  papilla,  and  in 
3  redness  of  it.*)  The  exanthem  now  spreads  over  larger  areas  and 
looks  darker  coloured,  the  skin  thickens  and  cracks,  the  tongue 
becomes  red  and  di'y  (the  patient  complaining  of  burning  in  the  mouth 
and  pain  on  swallowing),  the  coated  gums  bleed  readily,  the  diarrhoea 
increases,  and  most  of  all  the  symptoms  referable  to  the  cerebro-spinal 
affection  show  a  marked  aggravation.  Besides  pains  in  the  head  and 
back,  tonic  and  clonic  spasms  occur  in  the  upx>cr  and  lower  extremities, 
being  sometimes  confined  to  one  side;  there  is  also  delirium,  or  a 
succession  of  typhoid  symptoms  under  which  the  patient  quickly 
succumbs.  In  another  and  commoner  class  of  cases,  a  mental  disorder 
gradually  sets  in,  less  frequently  in  the  form  of  mania  than  of  melan- 
cholia, with  a  peculiar  tendency  to  suicide,  especially  by  drowning 
(hydromania).  Other  noteworthy  signs  are :  that  the  extensors  get  into 
a  state  of  paresis,^  so  that  the  limbs  are  in  the  position  of  semi-flexion 
owing  to  the  preponderance  of  the  flexors,  and  remain  fixed  when  an 
attempt  is  made  to  move  them ;  that  the  electro-muscular  irritability  of 
the  extensors  is  diminished ;  and  that  there  is  anaesthesia  or  lowering  of 
the  cutaneous  sensibility  under  the  application  of  the  induced  current. 
As  the  disease  advances,  it  may  sometimes  be  obsci*ved  that  the  area  of 
cardiac  dulness  is  diminished,  the  cardiac  impulse  feeble,  and  the 
heart-sounds  less  audible.  In  severe  cases  the  urine  is  often  alkaline, 
and  the  specific  gravity  reduced,  it  may  be  as  low  as  1005 ;  but  albumen 

*  Lombroso  (ii,  65),  after  the  researches  of  Flarcr,  Manfredi,  and  Forlanini. 

*  Accarato  inquiries  into  these  motor  and  sensory  disorders  wore  first  made  bj 
Lombroso ;  they  are  given  at  p.  71  of  the  second  of  his  works  quoted  in  the  liti 
at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
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is  rarely  present.  The  downward  progress  of  the  patient  continues,  the 
extremities  and  the  bladder  become  paralysed,  mental  power  is  lost  even 
to  the  degree  of  imbecility,  and  death — if  it  have  not  been  anticipated 
by  suicide — is  ushered  in  by  rapid  wasting,  colliquative  and  ill-smelling 
sweats,  profuse  diarrhoBa  and  dropsy.  A  favorable  issue  of  the  disease  is 
only  to  be  looked  for  if  there  had  been  no  more  than  one  preceding  attack, 
or  attacks  of  the  slighter  kind  if  more  than  one,  and  the  patient  then 
placed  under  better  conditions  of  living  or  withdrawn  from  the  morbific 
influences.  When  the  malady  has  reached  a  more  advanced  stage  of 
development,  the  prognosis  is  very  gloomy ;  and  even  in  the  best  cases 
there  will  always  be  some  disorders  remaining  behind,  especially  in 
the  sphere  of  the  nervous  system.  The  duration  of  the  disease  is 
exceedingly  variable ;  it  may  extend  to  ten  or  fifteen  years  or  more,  and 
even  when  it  has  lasted  as  long  as  that,  it  may  still  be  short  of  its  full 
development. 

Morbid  anatomy, — The  following  arc  the  most  noteworthy  points  in 
the  morbid  anatomy  as  compiled  by  Lombroso'  from  66  necropsies 
made  by  himself.  In  29  cases  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid  were 
opaque  and  thickened  (purulent  deposit  in  4,  and  ecchymoses  under 
the  arachnoid  in  5),  in  24  cases  there  was  oodema  of  the  brain,  in  1 1 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  especially  the  cerebral  cortex,  in  33  rottenness  of 
the  heart-muscle  and  yellowish-brown  discoloration,  in  19  (out  of 
26  examined)  the  heart  under  weight,  in  16  brown  atrophy  of  the 
liver,  in  40  the  spleen  atrophied,  in  21  fatty  degene^-ation  of  the 
kidneys,  and  in  31  cirrhotic  atrophy  of  the  same.  There  was  also 
that  attenuation  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  intestine  which  all 
previous  observers  had  noted,  with  hypcitemia  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane and  ulceration  of  the  rectum ;  in  18  (out  of  42  where  it  was 
looked  for)  there  was  fragility  of  the  ribs,  the  other  fiat  bones  being 
normal,  and  the  individuals  not  in  a  state  of  marasmus  nor  aged, 
and  in  21  (out  of  44  examined)  the  voluntary  muscles  were 
atrophied.  From  the  microscopic  examination  of  the  organs  most 
implicated,  which  was  carried  on  with  the  assistance  of  Professor 
Bizzozero,  the  following  were  the  chief  conclusions :  of  33  hearts, 
brown  atrophy  of  the  muscle  in  27  (always  with  splitting  of  the  fibres 
or  formation  of  lacunsB  in  them),  and  fatty  degeneration  in  5;  of 
kidneys  from  28  cases,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  tubular  epithelium 
and  sclerosis  of  connective  tissue  in  18;  of  27  livers,  fatty  infiltration 
of  the  acini  in  12 ;  in  10  brains,  pigmentation  or  fatty  degenera- 
tion of  the  outer  coat  of  the  capillaries,  and  in  3  brains  calcare- 
ous deposit  in  the  same;  deep  pigmentation  of  the  sympathetic 
ganglion-cells  in  8  cases  out  of  12.  According  to  the  post- 
fnortem  examinaiions,  the  anatomical  chaoges  characteristic  of  the 
morbid  process  may  be  refeiTcd  to  four  classes:  (1)  hyperajmias  and 
inflammatory  processes  leading  to  exudation,  hypertrophy  and  the  like, 
as  shown  in  the  brain- membranes,  the  liver,  the   spleen,  the  kidneys 

^  L.  c,  p.  117. 
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and  the  lower  part  of  tlic  intestmal  canal ;  (2)  atrophy  and  marasmus 
especially  apt  to  occur  in  the  heart,  lungs,  liver,  spleen,  intestine  and 
kidneys,  these  being  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  organs  supplied  by  the 
vagus  and  sympathetic  nerves;  (3)  fatty  degeneration;  and  (4)  pig- 
mentary changes — a  special  characteristic  of  the  morbid  process. 

Lombroso's^  inference  from  clinical  observations  and  the  post-mortem 
condition  is  that  pellagra  is  primanly  a  toxic  effect  on  the  fympaihetic 
nervous  systeni,  the  structural  and  functional  disorders  being  dependent 
thereon.  Dejerine,  who  has  lately  investigated  the  morbid  changes  in 
the  cutaneous  nerves  in  pellagra,  regards  the  skin  affection  as  also 
^*  d*origine  trophique." 


§  6i.  History  and  Present  Distribution. 

Spain. — The  earliest  information  about  pellagra  comes 
from  Sjmin,  In  that  country,  according  to  Casal,'  it  had 
been  observed  as  an  endemic  since  1 735  in  the  Asturian  dis- 
trict of  Ovicdo,  comprising  about  a  twentieth  part  of  the 
whole  province,  while  it  was  quite  unknown  throughout  all 
other  parts  of  Asturias,  including  Santillaua  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  the  frontier  districts  of  GrsJicia 
and  Leon.  Concerning  the  later  history  of  this  disease  in 
Spain,  the  facts  known  to  me  are  very  incomplete  and  not 
altogether  trustworthy  ;  at  all  events  the  subsequent 
diffusion  of  the  malady  has  been  somewhat  extensive,  espe- 
cially in  the  northern  provinces  of  the  country.  At  the 
instigation  of  the  Italian  consul-general  in  Barcelona,  the 
Academy  of  Medicine  of  that  city  instituted  in  1879  a  minute 
inquiry  into  the  present  condition  of  the  disease  in  Spain,  the 
following  being  the  conclusions*  (which  may  be  accepted  in 
part  only)  :  Asturias  is  to  the  present  day  one  of  the  chief 
centres  of  the  mal  de  la  rosa,  the  disease  being  located  espe- 
cijilly  in  the  communes  of  Eeguenis,  Llanera,  Corbera,  and 
Careiio.     It  is  met  with  also,  to  no  inconsiderable  extent,  in 

*  L.  c,  p.  97. 

'  Casars  treatiMO  was  first  printed  111  1 762,  although  its  contents  were  known 
before  to  Tliier j,  who  had  brought  tlic  description  of  the  mal  de  la  roea  under  the 
notice  of  the  profession  in  France  ('Journal  de  mcd^'  1755,  ii,  337). 

'This  report  is  given  in  the  official  publication  of  the  Italian  Qoverament, 
'*  La  PeUagra/  Roma,  1880,  p.  387. 
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Lower  Arragon  and  Burgos,  as  well  as  in  the  province  of  Ouada^ 
lajara,  where  it  is  so  prevalent  in  several  of  the  fifty  villages 
between  Colmenar  di  Oseja  and  Yasouena  on  the  one  side 
and  between  Sadices  and  Brihuega  on  the  other^  that  the 
number  of  the  sick  may  amount  to  2  per  cent,  of  the  popu- 
lation. Information  to  the  same  effect  comes  from  several 
parts  of  the  province  of  Cuenca,  from  the  district  on  the* 
frontiers  of  Navarra  and  Arragon  (Sanguesa),  from  the  Ebro 
valley  in  the  province  of  Zaragoza,  from  the  level  banks  of 
the  Douro  and  Tonnes  in  the  province  of  Zamora,  and  from 
Oalicia.  That  the  disease  occurs  in  many  other  parts  of 
Spain  is  shown  by  the  statistics  of  pellagrous  persons 
received  into  the  hospital  of  Madrid;  of  these  10  came  from 
the  Madrid  province,  5  from  Toledo,  3  from  Seville,  2 
from  Lugo,  and  one  each  from  the  provinces  of  Granada, 
Orense,  Oviedo,  Ciudad  Real,  Guipuzona,  Avila,  Palencia, 
Guadalajara,  Yalladolid^  and  Segovia.  According  to  the  same 
report,  there  has  been  a  considerable  abatement  of  recent 
years,  if  not  in  the  number  of  patients,  yet  in  the  severity  of 
type  of  the  disease. 

Italy. — Shortly  after  it  began  in  Spain,  pellagra  made  its 
appearance  in  Italy — in  Lombardy  and  Venetia.  Even  pre- 
vious to  1730,  occasional  cases  had  been  seen^  in  the  vicinity 
of  Sesto  Calende  (on  Lago  Maggiore) ;  but  from  that  date  the 
cases  became  more  numerous,  the  malady  breaking  out  simul- 
taneously in  the  districts  of  Milan,^  Brescia,^  Bergamo,*  and 
Lodi^^  and  shortly  after  in  qountry  around  Como,*  Cremona,'^ 
Mantua,^  and  Pavia ;  *  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the  century 
its  area  extended  over  nearly  the  whole  of  Lombardy.^°  In 
Venetian  territory,  it  showed  itself  first  at  Udine,"  and  we 
have  information  of  it  a  little  later  in  date  from  the  pro- 
vinces of  Belluno^'  and  Padua,^^  and  then  from  Verona  ;^*  so 
that  the  Venetian  kingdom  was  also  affected  by  it  over  a 

»  Tenaghi. 

'  Fnpolli,  Zanetti,  Ghcrardini,  Albera,  Strambio. 

*  Balardini,  Menis,  Mottoni, '.llelazionc'  ^  Facheiis,  Chiappa. 

»  Villa.  •  Comolli,  Tassani,  II. 

'  Cerioli,  Tknani,  I,  Bobolotti,  Cappi.  *  Sacchi,  Lombroso,  I. 

*  Hildenbnnd,  Cambieri.  ^°  Jansen,  Cerri,  Balardini. 

u  Pl^ati,  Romano.  >'  Odoardi,  Zeccbinelli,  Fertile. 

^*  Agostini. 
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wide  area  before  the  end  of  last  century  or  the  beginning  of 
the  present,^  In  Piedmont  and  Liguria  it  is  of  more  recent 
origin  ;  oar  first  information  of  its  occurrence  in  them  dates 
from  the  last  ten  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when 
it  was  seen  at  Castellalfero'  and  in  the  territory  of 
Massa;^  since  1820-30,  it  has  attained  to  general  diffusion 
in  these  regions,  especially  in  the  provinces  of  Ivrea, 
Saluzzo,  and  Alessandria,  but  nowhere  to  the  same  extent  as 
in  Venetia  and  Lombardy.*  The  Genoese  littoral  has  con- 
tinued free  from  it  down  to  the  present  day.**  In  Tuscany 
it  was  known  as  early  as  1785,  it  showed  itself  afterwards  in 
1797-98  around  Mugello,  reappearing  there  to  a  greater 
extent  in  1809,  and  in  the  Romagna  Toscana  ;^  in  more  recent 
years  it  bas  established  endemic  centres  in  the  upper  valley 
of  the  Amo,  in  Volterrano,  around  Lucca  and  Pisa,  and 
among  the  hills  near  Florence.^  The  same  period  at  which 
the  disease  was  first  seen  in  Tuscany  furnishes  us  with  the 
earliest  accounts  of  its  occurrence  in  the  JEmHia  ;  we  hear 
of  it  at  Reggie®  in  1782,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bologna*  and  in 
the  district  of  Parma'^  at  the  beginning  of  the  century,  while 
its  appearance  in  Ferrara^^  and  Modona^*  was  somewhat  later, 
and  its  more  considerable  outbreak  not  until  recent  times. 
The  same  applies  also  to  the  development  of  the  disease  in 
the  Marches  (mostly  in  the  province  of  Urbino-Pesaro)  ,^^  and 
in  TJmhria  ;^*  but  in  these,  as  well  as  around  Rome,^^  it  has 
never  attained  the  same  importance  as  in  Northern  Italy. 
The  southern  provinces  of  Italy  (the  Abruzzi,  Campania^ 
Apulia,  Basilicata,  and  Calabria),  as  well  as  Sicily  and 
Sardinia,  have  hitherto  enjoyed  immunity  from  the 
disease. 

*  Solcr,  Faccn,  Festler,  Liberal!. 

*  De  Rolandis,  I.  '  Boerio. 

*  Fontana,  Dc  Rolandis,  11,  Ferraris,  Ramati,  Qarbiglietti,  Maffbni,  Girin, 
Vacca,  1. 

*  Morelli.  •  Vignoli. 

7  Chiarngi,  Cipriani,  Vignoli,  Morelli,  Bartx)lozzi. 

8  (Rosa.) 

»  Calori,  Parini,  Paolini,  Lconardi,  Bnignoli. 
'0  Gucrrescbi,  Thomasini.  i»  Gambieri,  Bennati. 

»»  Martinelli,  Maragliano,  Vacca,  II.  »3  Girolami,  Frigerio,  Michctti. 

"  Adriani.  »»  Farini. 
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The  following  table  gives  the  amount  of  pellagra  in  the 
several  divisions  and  provinces  of  Italy  in  1879  :^ 


Divisioni  and  proTincM. 


LOMBABDT  . 

Pa  via  .... 
Milan  .... 
Como  .... 
Sondrio  . 
Bergamo, 
Brescia  , 
Creinona , 
Mantua   , 


Vbtetia.. 
Vinrona 
Vicenza 
Bellano 
Udine  .. 
Treviio 
Venice 
PAdua .. 
Rovigo 


PiBDKOHT  .... 

Cnneo 

Turin  

Alessandria 
Novara    .... 


LioxnuA 

Porto  Maorizio  ..^... 

Genoa  

Maasa  and  Carrara... 


Popnlation. 


.Ektlll  ... 
Piacenca 
Parma... 
Reggio 
Modena 
Ferrara 
Bologna 
Ravenna 
Forli    ... 


Urban  and 
mral. 


3,653,9il 

477.887 
1,070,998 

5<.1.677 

118,83s 
389,406 

468,906 

313,143 
301,089 

2,812.022 
388.489 
393,250 
190,491 

509.447 
382,410 

34M51 
386,762 

314,333 

3,077,200 

653.903 
1,021,630 

728,941 

672,726 

1,056.669 
130.000 
755,428 
171,241 

2.193,440 

230,713 
2^,456 

2.?o,57o 

281,593 
228.931 

45S,»90 
229,866 
246,121 


Rural 
aloue. 


1,284.670 

172.758 
322,320 
161,964 

57.274 
153,418 
187,278 
116,728 
112.930 

977,346 
125,722 
146,788 

66,090 
189.054 
152,186 

77.878 

143.024 
76,604 

1,147,808 
277.886 
355,688 
308,570 
205,664 

310,552 

54,904 

193. '66 

62,482 

791.408 

83.968 

109,436 

95.564 

100.158 

65,946 

*  157.846 
83.836 

94,654 


Number 
of  eases  of 

pellagra. 


40,838 
800 

10^380 
618 

39 
7,122 

14,989 

5,235 
1.655 

29,386 

2,39 » 
3,400 
1,400 
4,000 
4,902 
2,696 
8,207 
2,840 

1.692 

34 
1.042 

403 
«i3 

148 

27 
121 

18,728 
4.326 

5.013 
920 

1,500 

3.650 

2.574 

145 
600 


I 


Proportion 

of  cases  of    1 

pellHxra  per  10()0 

inhabitants. 

Urban  and 

Rnral 

mral. 

alone. 

11-2 

81-70 

n 

463 

9-8 

32'20 

I '2 

.3-8 1 

03 

068 

i8-3 

46-43 

317 

80-03 

167 

4484 

5'5 

14-65 

10-5 

30-52 

6-2 

19*01 

8-1 

23*16 

7*4 

2I*f8 

79 

21*15 

12*8 

33-31 

7-8 

34'6i 

31*2 

57-38 

lys 

37-07 

0-6 

1-47 

0-05 

0*I2 

i-o 

3*93 

06 

i'3i 

03 

1-03 

0-14 

0-47 

0*004 

0-14 

0*07 

1*93 

8-53 

23-66 

»875 

5«*5i 

18-53 

4580 

3*68 

9*62 

5*33 

»4*97 

'5*43 

55*34 

563 

16*30 

0*64 

1-72 

2-45 

6-33 

'  I  have  taken  the  figures  from  tbc  official  publication  *  La  Pellagra  in  Italia.' 
Roma,  1880.  The  calculation  of  the  number  of  cases  in  proportion  to  the  urban 
and  mral  popnlation  has  a  special  interest ;  for  it  shows  us  that  pellagra  is  met 
with  almost  exclusively  in  the  latter  class  of  the  population,  while,  in  contniHt, 
it  is  abient  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns. 
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Diriiions  and  prorinees. 


TuscAKY     2,048,537 


PopnlatkB. 


Urban  and 
rural. 


Lneca  ... 

Pisa 

Leghorn 
Florence 
Arezzo... 
Siena   ... 
Grosseto 


Maeohbs  iKD  Umdeia 

Pesaro     

Ancona    

Maccrata 

Ascoli  Pieeno 

Perugia  


Bomb 


292,651 
280,406 
120,000 
796.447 

210,000 
110,000 

1,498.284 
222,765 

27».397 
244,646 

209^476 
550,000 

849,125 


Rora] 
alone. 


Kambcr 

of  caaeaof 

pell^ra. 


691,694 
100,660 

90.3  >  2 

9,908 

*  28,494 

1 18,042 

95.248 

49»030 

619,584 
91.688 
88,092 

103.774 

85.798 

250,182 

681,939 


4,382 

2,500 

22 

560 
1,300 


2,155 

1,000 

300 

225 

40 
590 

76 


Proportion  of  raaea  c^ 

pellamperlOOO 

inhabitants. 


Urban  and 
mral. 


217 
856 
0*08 

071 
586 


1-44 

4*49 
1*10 

0*09 

0*02 

ro8 

(yo9 


Rami 
alone. 


6-33 

2483 
0*24 

2*45 

II 'Of 


3-47 
10*90 

3*40 

2-17 

o'46 
2*36 

0-25 


According  to  this  table  tho  territories  that  suffer  most  are 
Lombardy,  Venetia,  and  the  -/Emilia :  in  Lombardy  chiefly 
the  provinces  of  Brescia,  Bergamo,  Cremona,  and  Milan ;  in 
Venetia  the  provinces  of  Padua  and  Rovigo  ;  and  in  the 
-Emilia  the  provinces  of  Ferrara,  Piacenza,  and  Parma. 
When  we  follow  the  distribution  of  the  disease  into  the 
several  districts  of  these  provinces,  we  find  the  largest 
number  of  cases  in  the  district  of  Verolanuova  (Brescia), 
being  59*6  per  1000  of  the  whole  population;  and  next  in 
order  in  Badia  (prov.  Rovigo)  with  54*6  per  1000,  Con- 
selve  (Padua)  with  50*2,  Chiari  (Brescia)  and  Campo  San 
Piero  (Padua)  with  42*9,  Borgo  San  Domino  (Parma)  with 
31*7,  Brescia  district  with  31*2,  Lodi  (prov.  of  Milan),  and 
Trcviglio  (Bergamo)  with  27*5,  Asiago  (Vicenza)  with  24*7, 
Estc  (Padua)  with  23*5,  Cento  (Ferrara)  23*0,  and  the  dis- 
tricts of  Cremona  and  Piaccnza  with  22*5  per  1000. 

Another  noteworthy  fact  is  that,  in  proportion  as  the  area 
of  pellagra  has  extended  into  Central  Italy,  the  number  of 
cases  in  the  earlier  seats  of  the  disease  has  increased.^ 
Tlius,  to    mention    only    a    few    instances,  the    number    of 

»  The  only  considerablo  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  province  of  Ctiuoo  (Fied- 
mont),  where  the  number  of  pellagra  cases  was  294  in  1847,  ^^^  only  34  in  1879. 
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pellagroas  persons  in  Lombardy  in  1839  was  20,282  ;  in  1856 
it  had  risen  to  38,777,  and  in  1879  it  had  reached  the  figure 
of  40,838.  In  Piedmont,  an  enumeration  in  1847  showed  the 
number  to  be  987,  while  in  1879  it  was  1692.  In  Venetiii, 
20,000  cases  of  pellagra  were  known  between  1853  and  1856, 
whereas  in  1879  the  number  was  29,386.  As  an  instance  of 
the  way  in  which  this  increase  has  affected  the  several  pro- 
vinces, we  may  take  the  case  of  the  province  of  Vicenza, 
where  there  were  only  1380  pellagrous  subjects  in  1853-55, 
but  2974  in  i860,  and  3400  in  1879. 

Fra/nce. — Besides  those  of  Spain  and  Italy,  the  endemic 
seats^  of  pellagra  are  a  few  districts  in  the  south-west  of 
France,  as  well  as  Roumania  and  the  island  of  Corfu.  The 
first  intelligence  of  pellagra  in  Franco^  dates  from  1829,  iu 
which  year  Hamean  published  an  account  of  cases  observed  by 
himself  since  18 18  around  Teste-de-Buchc  and  in  the  plaiu  of 
Arcachon,  as  well  as  of  the  subsequent  increase  and  general 
diffusion  of  the  malady  in  the  coast-region  of  the  (jiromle. 
His  facts  were  afterwards  confirmed  by  Gintrac ;  but  this 
observer,  as  well  as  others,'  brought  forward  evidence  at  the 
same  time  that  the  endemic  focus  of  pellagra  was  by  no 
means  confined  to  that  part  of  Gascouy  which  lies  between  the 
left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  its  tributary  the  Ciron  and  the  coast, 
but  that  it  covered  a  large  area  in  tlie  department  of  Landt'ti 
as  well,  its  extent  being  indeed  greater  in  the  latter  than  in 
the  former.*  Smaller  centres  of  pellagra,  of  more  rcM-ent 
origin,  are  met  with  in  the  departments  of  l[aufe.i-rurt:tivc:s 

^  The  statements  as  to  tbe  occurrence  of  i>ella;^ra  in  Hungary  and  the  H  uhU 
in  £gjpt,  and  in  Algiers,  are  ba.H«'d  uik>u  <{Mitc*  untru-t.vorthy  infori...i'i  u. 
Pmner's  description  (1.  c,  p.  179)  of  the  cases  whicli  he  siiw  in  K^vpt  (a  r-.  ■  .:i.-*h 
exantheiD,  paresis  of  the  upper  extrcwities,  and  musnilar  atropnv  j,  d  c-  .  >.  'try 
aDj  means  correspond  to  peihigra ;  and  as  reirards  iJe  Buchcrie'K  a'cotiut  (  {>-;  k. 
Pellagre,  &c./  Strasb.,  185S),  in  which  n:cnti>n  is  nia«le  of  the  d'lmrAsr  /<•;:.  ifi;r 
in  Constantine,  we  have  the  testitnony  of  boili  Ariuand  (*  Med.  et  hyj.  d.  :  lys 
chands/  Paris,  p.  428)  and  Berthtrand  Cas  quoted  iry  Pietra  Santa,  in  *  .i  •:in, 
d*hyg.,'  1880,  Dec.,  p.  619)  that  pi  llagr.*  ha«»  n  v  r  been  teen  in  Ai/ier-,  u.  —'*  « 
very  doubtful  case  of  Armand*K  b-r  reg:arded  a*  such. 

'  Roussel  gives  a  complete  bislory  of  tbe  u"-'«..i»e  in  France  do-. n  ♦o  •  .-  y   ir 

1845. 
*  Marchaud,  Hiard,  Sorbets  Ka  hidere,  Uouc.  aid,  Lavielle,  La^  ri  .«. 

^  In   tbe  arrondlssemeiit  of   Dax  (Dept.   L  nJes;  the   diseajte,  . '-':  'r<ii!  ^  tc 

Lavielle,  has  decreased  of  late. 

VOL.  U.  Vj 
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and  Basses'Pyrenecs,^  in  the  valley  o£  Vemet  {Pyrenees 
orient,)^  and  in  the  plain  of  Lauragais — in  the  arrondissements 
of  Villefranche  {TlauUOaronne)^  and  Castlenaudary  {Aiide)^, 
At  all  these  points,  however,  and  especially  at  the  last 
named,  the  amount  of  the  disease  is  very  little.  Observa- 
tions on  sporadic  cases  of  pellagra  come  to  us  from  some 
other  parts  of  France — from  Pmis,^  the  departments  of 
Scine-Oisc^  Marnc^  Allier^  Maine-Loire^  Ille^et-Vilaine^^ 
and  from  Ramm}^  I  shall  specially  recur  to  these  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  etiology  of  the  disease. 

Roumania. — Caillat,  who  was  the  first  to  mention  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  Roumania,  says  that  it  had  not 
been  seen  there  previous  to  1846,  a  statement  which  v. 
Theodori  confirms,  to  this  extent  at  least,  that  his  father,  who 
acted  as  physician  to  the  first  hospital  in  Roumania,  assigned 
the  outbreak  of  the  malady  to  the  year  1833,  although 
it  was  not  until  1846  that  the  first  pellagra  patients  were 
admitted  into  the  hospital.  At  the  present  day,  the  disease 
is  somewhat  widely  spread  throughout  that  country^  more  in 
Moldavia  than  in  Wallachia,^*  in  which  latter  Felix  saw  the 
first  cases  in  1859-61  at  the  village  of  Muscel  in  the  district 
of  Campuluugu.  The  attention  of  the  profession  was  first 
drawn  to  the  occurrence  of  pellagra  in  Roumania  by  the 
work  of  V.  Theodori ;  since  then  there  have  been  numerous 
writings  on  the  disease  in  that  country,^*  from  which  it 
appears  that  its  head-quarters  are  the  districts  of  Ott 
(Slatina),  Arges  (Pitesti),  Dimbovitza,  Prahova,  Bnzen, 
Neamtzu  (Piatra),  Snccava  (Folticeni),  and  Dorohoi.  We 
learn  from  Felix  that  the  disease  since  1878  has  declined  in 
some  districts  and  increased  in  others  ;  he  estimates  the 
number  of  pellagrous  persons  in  Roum.ania  at  4500,  or  not 
quite  I  per  1000  of  the  whole  population. 

Corfu, — In  Corfu,  according  to  lYpaldos,  the  first  cases  of 
pellagra  were  seen  in  1839,  but  it  is  only  since  1856  that 
the  disease  has  taken  on  the  character  of  an  endemic.     At 

'  Batnille,  Nogues,  Laurens,  Balbaddrc.        '  Courtz.  '  Calos. 

*  Roussilhe.  ^  Koussel  (II),  Villemin.  «  Gibcrt. 

7  Lniidouzy,  CoUard.  «  BougitSre.  «  Fabre,  Billod.  »»  Id. 

»  Leudet.  "  See  Cbarapouillon,  Scbeibcr,  Klein,  Felix. 

^'  A.  list  of  all  tbo  papers  on  pellagra  in  Roumania  (must  of  them  in  tUe 
Roumanian  language)  is  given  by  Felix  (pp.  27—29). 
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the  date  of  his  wrifcing  (1867)  it  was  prevalent  in  27  out  of 
the  117  rural  communes  in  the  island^  but  only  to  a  mode- 
rate extent^  the  number  of  cases  representing  about  3*2  per 
1000  of  the  population. 


§  62.  A  Becent  Disease  of  the  Peasantrt,  limited  to  a  few 

Reoioms. 

There  are  two  points  in  the  history  of  pellagra  which  give 
the  inquiry  into  the  origin  of  the  malady  a  definite  direction 
from  the  outset.  One  is  the  fact  that  pellagra  has  appeared 
within  comparatively  recent  times  as  a  disease  hitherto  un- 
known; the  other  is  that  it  is  limited  to  an  exceedingly 
narrow  area.  As  regards  the  first  pointy  we  have  not  only 
the  unanimous  opinion  of  those  who  observed  and  have 
described  the  first  outbreak  of  the  malady  in  Spain^  Italy^ 
Prance,  Boumania,  and  Corfu ;  but  we  have  also  the  circum- 
stance that  in  the  earlier  medical  records  of  the  countries 
which  subsequently  became  and  continue  to  be  affected  with 
pellagra — particularly  in  the  medico-topographical  accounts 
by  Italian  physicians  of  the  seventeenth  century  who  gave 
special  attention  to  prevailing  diseases,  and  above  all  in  the 
classical  work  of  Bamazzini  on  the  diseases  of  the  labouring 
class — ^we  do  not  find  the  slightest  reference  which  could  be 
taken  as  bearing  even  remotely  on  pellagra.^  In  respect  to 
the  second  point  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  localities  where 
the  disease  is  endemic  are  situated  within  a  zone  extending 
from  42°  to  46°  N.,  and  that  within  these  narrow  limits  of  dis- 
tribution, it  is  always  and  everywhere  among  the  ruraZyopw - 
lation  only  that  the  endemic  foci  of  the  disease  exist,  the 
cases  of  pellagra  that  come  to  notice  among  the  residents  in 
towns  being  at  no  place  or  at  no  time  more  than  sporadic. 

"  Sa  tntti  i  diversi  punti  di  lontanissime  parti  terraquee/'  Lussana 
and  Fma'  obserre  by  way  of  summary,  "  nelle  Astorie  spagnnole,  nello 

1  Mottoni  points  out  that  iu  the  very  carefully  kept  death-registers  of  the  towns 
of  Chiari  and  Rudiano,  which  were  among  the  most  intense  centres  of  pellagra 
ahortly  after  it  hroke  out,  there  is  not  a  single  death  entered  daring  the  sixty 
jean  preceding  that  onthreak,  in  which  the  description  of  the  cause  of  death 
points  eren  remotely  to  pellagra. 
• «  (II),  1.  c,  p.  67. 
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Lande  francesi,  nell*  Insnbria  lombarda,  sal  Yeneto,  nel  Piemonte,  nella 
media  Italia — le  prime  e  consaete  vittime  della  pellagra  si  mostrarona 
sempre  gli  abitatori  dello  campagne  e  piu  propriamente  i  coltiyatorc 
dei  campi."  Frank^  says:  "Tria  solum  nnmcramns  pellagrae  in 
incolis  urbium  exempla ;"  and  he  calls  attention  to  tbe  remark  of  Gerri 
tliat  many  of  tbe  cases  of  pellagra  seen  in  towns  are  in  country  people 
who  have  migrated  thither  with  the  disease  already  on  them.  Another 
telling  piece  of  evidence  for  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  among  the 
rural  population  is  furnished  by  the  statistical  returns  of  sickness  and 
mortality.'  Of  1955  persons  who  died  of  pellagra  in  Lombardy  from 
1848  to  1859,  the  number  of  country  people  was  1853  (Lombroso) ;  the 
whole  of  the  150  pellagrous  lunatics  in  the  asylum  at  Modena  were  from 
the  country;  among  148  insane  patients  with  pellagra,  Salcrio  found 
only  9  who  were  not  peasants,  and  even  these  were  mostly  bom  of 
country  parents;  of  561  pellagra-luAatics  treated  by  Vigna,  493  were 
villagers.'  The  proportion  has  been  found  to  be  the  same  in  the  more- 
recent  outbreak  of  the  disease  in  Corfu  (according  to  T3rpaldos)  and  in 
Boumania  (according  to  Klein). 

"  Le  petit  nombre  de  cas  de  vraie  Pellagre,"  says  Felix  with  refe^pence 
to  Boumania  '*  observes  dans  quelqucs  villes,  s'explique  par  Ic  fait,  que 
les  habitants  des  quartiers  ezcentriques  de  ces  villes  sont  dcs  agricul- 
teurs  qui  vivent  dans  les  memes  conditions  que  les  pay  sans." 

These  facts,  then,  warrant  us  in  concluding  as  regards  the 
source  and  character  of  the  actual  and  material  disease^agenty 
that  its  origin  is  somewhat  recent ;  that  it  must  have  deve- 
loped from  timo  to  time  in  the  several  pellagrous  regions  out 
of  causes  acting  locally ;  and,  accordingly,  that  all  those 
noxious  influences  arising  from  general  conditions  of  climate^ 
weather,  and  soil — influences  which  have  been  felt  not  only 
at  all  times  in  the  localities  in  question,  but  have  been 
equally  active,  and  are  still  as  active,  at  other  points  of  the 
globe  that  are  exempt — can  be  concerned  in  the  production 
of  pellagra  only  in  so  far  as  the  development  of  the  specific 
cause  of  the  disease  is  more  or  less  dependent  upon  them. 
This  is  a  point  to  which  I  shall  return. 

*  L.  c,  p.  284. 

'  See  the  above-qnotcd  statistics  of  pellagra  for  the  Italian  provinces  snbjert 
to  the  malady,  in  which  the  proportions  of  sickness  among  the  combinetl  urban 
and  rural  population  and  the  rural  alone  arc  given  side  by  side. 

'  See  Parola,  *  ISapgio  di  climatologia  e  di  geographia  nosologica  dell'  Italia,' 
Torino,  1881,  p.  754-5. 
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§  63.    Not  DISTINCTIVKLY  CAUSED  BY  PoOB  LiVING. 

These  are  factors  in*  the  etiology  whose  influence  is  merely 
an  indirect  one ;  and  along  with  them  I  feel  bound  to  include 
the  noxious  effects  of  wretched  living,  particularly  the  much- 
blamed  inadequacy  of  the  food  to  the  severe  labour,  the 
miserable  dwellings,  and  the  other  things  associated  with 
penury,  I  feel  bound  to  consider  those  factors  also  as  in- 
direct ;  although,  as  we  shall  see,  there  is  another  way  of 
interpreting  the  fact  (to  which  all  observers  bear  witness), 
that  pellagra  is  associated  almost  exclusively  with  the  poorest  of 
the  rural  population,  as  well  as  the  other  fact  attested  by  many 
that  amelioration  in  the  manner  of  living,  and  particularly 
an  improved  diet,  exerts  a  favorable  influence  upon  the  sick. 
At  all  events  the  opinion  held  by  many  observers^  that 
pellagra  is  the  direct  consequence  of  poverty,  misery,  and 
deficient  food,  or  that,  it  is  a  '^  morbus  miseries,"  must  be 
decidedly  rejected  as  untenable. 

The  misery  of  living  is  as  old  as  the  human  race,  and  it 
is  no  greater  in  Northern  or  Central  Italy,  in  the  northern 
provinces  of  Spain,  or  in  the  south-western  departments  of 
France,  than  in  many  other  parts  of  these  countries,  or  than 
in  Russia,  Ireland,  Upper  Silesia,  and  Galicia,  which  have 
never  been  afflicted  with  pellagra.  The  outbreaks  of  the 
disease  in  Spain,  France,  Roumania  and  Corfu  were  preceded 
by  no  noticeable  social  change  of  any  kind,  such  as  would 
have  caused  an  increase  in  the  difficulties  of  living  within 
the  affected  districts,  and  so  given  rise  to  the  development  of 
the  disease.  Still  less  can  this  be  alleged  of  Northern  Italy 
where,  about  the  middle  of  last  century  or  at  the  very  time 
when  pellagra  was  beginning  to  show  itself,  the  social  con- 
dition of  the  agricultural  community  was  exceedingly  good, 
while  the  populations .  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  who 
escaped  the  disease,  were  groaning  under  all  the  stress  of  mis- 
government.    Objection  had  been  already  taken  by  Zecchinelli 

'  Menis  (I,  138),  Mugna,  Vcrga,  Gemma,  for  Lombardy;  de  Rolandia, 
Maffoni,  for  Piedmont ;  Morelli,  fur  Tuscany ;  Bounati,  for  Ferrara ;  Cazenave, 
Coorty  (I.  c,  696),  Marchand  {*  Docum./  214),  Gintrac  (II),  Boaobardy  Moaribot 
0*  ^'»  ^S)»  Laarens,  for  France  ;  Scheiber,  for  Boumania. 
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and  other  of  tlie  earliest  observers  of  tlie  disease  to  the  notion 
that  want  and  misery  were  essential  causes  of  pellagra^  aud  the 
same  view  was  afterwards  expressed  by  Frank^  and  otherq.  In 
the  year  1830,  when  the  disease  was  widely  diffused  through 
the  provinces  of  Brescia^  Cremona^  and  Bergamo^  there  were 
only  two  pellagrous  persons  known  in  the  Yal  Tellina, 
''  sebbene  grande  e  non  minore  al  certo  che  altrove  vi  sia  la' 
miseria  e  il  mal  nutrimento  nei  contadiui  '^  as  Balardini 
adds;'  and  in  the  year  1879  the  official  returns  gave  the 
number  of  pellagra  cases  in  the  whole  of  Sondrio,  a  province 
not  specially  favoured  by  nature^  at  thirty-nine  only,  while 
in  the  other  provinces  of  Lombardy  the  cases  were  reckoned 
by  thousands. 


§  64.    EVIDINCS  THAT  IT  IS  DUB  TO  UaHAQED  MaIZK. 

The  specific  noxious  thing  on  which  pellagra  depends 
must  consist  in  some  factor  which  is  common  property  to  the 
affected  districts  only,  and  which  did  not  begin  to  make 
itself  felt  until  the  period  from  whence  our  first  information 
about  pellagra  comes.  Starting  from  these  perfectly  reason- 
able premisses,  the  earliest  observers  of  the  disease  in  Spain 
and  Italy,  as  well  as  those  of  a  later  date  in  France,  adopted 
the  opinion  that  the  production  of  the  malady  was  directly 
caused  by  the  vse  of  maize  as  food  ;  and  at  the  present  day 
that  is  the  doctrine,  based  on  a  large  experience  and  on 
many  experiments,  which  is  held,  if  not  without  dissent,  yet 
by  the  great  majority  of  observers  and  investigators,  among 
whom  there  are  differences  of  opinion  only  in  so  far  as 
relate  to  the  conditions  under  which  a  diet  of  maize  becomes 
a  cause  of  the  disease.  I  accept  this  theory  in  the  sense  of 
those  who  take  pellagra  to  be  a  toxic  process,  resembling  ergO" 
tism,  and  caused  by  a  morbid  condition  of  maize  ;  and  in  the 
paragraphs  that  follow  I  have  put  together  the  arguments 
which  have  been  adduced,  or  which  can  be  adduced,  for  and 
against  that  view. 

(1)    Pellagra  is  endemic  only  in  countries  where  maize  is 

^  L.  0.,  p.  289. 

•  •  Topogr.  sUtiit.-med.  della  prcnrincia  di  Sondrio/  Milano,  1834,  p.  65. 
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cnltivated,  and  where  it  constitutes  a  chief  article  of  diet  for 
the  mass  of  the  peasantry,  particularly  in  the  form  of 
porridge— the  polenta  of  the  Italians,  the  cruchade  of  the 
Grascons,  and  the  mamaliga  of  the  Roumanians.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  districts  lying  within  the  pellagra-areas  or 
directly  adjoining  them,  in  which  maize,  in  the  above  form, 
is  used  only  exceptionally  and  does  not  constitute  a  material 
part  of  the  food  of  the  people,  the  malady  is  observed  rarely 
or  not  at  all.  As  regards  the  first  point  in  this  contention, 
there  cannot  be  a  single  doubt  entertained  when  we  examine 
the  pellagra-area ;  the  second  argument  rests  upon  an  exten- 
sive experience  gathered  from  the  various  places  within  that 
area.  Attention  had  already  been  drawn  by  Strambio  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  districts  of  Lombardy  which  formed  the 
chief  seats  of  the  malady,  most  of  the  cases  occurred  in  those 
villages  where  polenta  of  maize  constituted  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  more  or  less  exclusively.  It  was  afterwards 
pointed  out  by  Balardini  that  in  Brescia  and  Bergamo,  the 
head-quarters  of  the  disease,  polenta  was  consumed  to  so 
great  an  extent  that  the  local  prodaction  of  maize  did  not 
suflSce  for  the  demand,  large  quantities  of  the  com  having  to 
be  imported  from  adjoining  provinces;  while  in  those  dis- 
tricts of  the  country  where  other  cereals,  more  especially 
rice,  took  the  place  of  maize,  the  amount  of  pellagra  was 
▼ery  slight.  It  had  been  observed  by  Yallenzaska^  that,  in 
some  parts  of  the  severely  affected  Venetian  province  of 
Belluno,  where  the  potato  had  been  introduced  and  had 
replaced  maize  as  an  article  of  diet,  pellagra  had  diminished 
considerably.  The  statement  was  confirmed  by  Fertile,  who 
added  more  generally  that  the  disease  was  most  severe  in  the 
lower  parts  of  the  province  where  the  diet  was  almost  exclu- 
sively polenta,  whereas  in  the  upper  parts,  where  the  inhabi- 
tants were  better  off  and  used  other  kinds  of  food  as  well,  it 
was  much  less  common.  To  the  same  effect  we  read  in  the 
official  report  of  1879  :* 

''  La  causa  d'nna  relativa  iramunita  nel  Cadore  e  nell' 
Agordino  viene  spiegata  del  mode  alquanto  diverse  d'alimen- 
tazione  di  quegli  alpigiani  ai   quali  la  richezza  dei  boschi 

*  '  Delia  Falcadina/  Veuec.*  1842,  p.  190. 
'  '  La  pellagra/  p.  146. 
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rende  meno  disgraziatia  la  vita,  potendo  essi^  oltre  della 
polenta,  cibarsi  di  patate,  d'orzo,  fugioli  e  latticini  in  piu 
larghe  proporzioni  degli  altri  villici  della  provincial* 

In  the  province  of  Novara  (Piedmont),  the  chief  seat  of 
the  disease  is  the  district  of  Canavese,  where  polenta  is  the 
staple  food ;  but  in  those  parts  of  Piedmont  (Biella,  Varallo, 
Pallanza,  Domodossola,^)  where  the  diet  consists  of  polenta 
made  from  sound  maize,  and  of  chestnuts,  wheaten  bread, 
and  potatoes  as  well,  pellagra  is  either  not  seen  at  all,  or  it 
occurs  in  sporadic  cases  only.  The  same  holds  good  for  the 
country  round  Genoa  and  for  the  Ligurian  coast.  From  the 
report  of  the  Sardinian  Pellagra  Commission,  which  was  far 
from  being  committed  to  the  maize  theory,  we  learn  that 
522  out  of  626  pellagrous  persons,  or  83  per  cent.,  lived  on 
polenta  alone,  the  rest  having  used  other  articles  of  food  as 
well.  Vignoli  states  that  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in 
the  various  affected  districts  of  Tuscany  is  directly  propor- 
tionate to  the  extent  in  which  polenta  has  become  the  staple 
food ;  it  had  been  previously  shown  by  Chiarugi  that  the 
disease,  on  its  first  breaking  out  in  Mugello  and  vicinity,  had 
attacked  only  those  villages  where  the  people  lived  almost 
exclusively  on  maize,  sparing  those  where  wheaten  flour, 
rye,  or  chestnuts  entered  into  the  diet.  In  like  manner,  for 
Roumania,  Felix  observes  that  there  is  little  or  no  pellagra 
iii  those  districts  where  the  food  is  mainly  other  kinds  of 
ocrcals  and  fish.  Lastly  I  shall  mention  the  fact  dwelt  upon 
by  Chiappa,  that  pellagra  is  hardly  known  in  great  domains, 
chateaus^and  the  like  occupied  by  rich  proprietors,  or  in  towns, 
where  polenta  is  always  more  of  a  dainty  than  an  article  of  diet. 
(2)  There  is  not  a  single  fact  to  prove,  or  even  to  hint, 
that  pellagra  had  been  seen  in  any  part  of  Europe  before 
the  introduction  of  maize ;  nowhere  in  that  continent  did 
pellagra  show  itself  until  maize  became  a  staple  food  of  the 
people.  Evidence  of  this  is  furnished  on  comparing  the  date 
of  the  outbreak  of  pellagra  with  that  of  the  introduction  of 
maize  cultivation  into  Europe.  The  plant,  which  is  a  native 
of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  is  said  to  have  been  brought  by 
Columbus  to  Spain,  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  first  quarter 
©f   the  sixteenth  century  that  it  was  grown  there  to  any 

»  lb.,  p.  47. 
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extent.  The  date  of  the  introduction  of  maize  into  Italy 
falls  about  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  century ;  although  it 
was  not  from  Spain  that  it  was  brought  but  from  Turkey 
(hence  the  colloquial  Italian  name  ''  grano  turco  ")^  into 
which  the  plant  had  been  introduced  by  the  Spaniards  shortly 
before.  It  is,  however,  from  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century  that  we  have  to  date  the  general  cultivation  of  maize 
in  Italy,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  present 
century  that  it  began  in  France.  It  was  introduced  into 
Boumania  and  recommended  to  the  people  for  cultivation  by 
Niclaus  Maurocordato  in  1710.^ 

(3)  A  change  in  the  diet,  the  interdicting  of  maize  alto- 
gether and  the  providing  of  other  kinds  of  food  instead  of  it, 
has  in  many  eases  effected  a  complete  cure  where  the  malady 
was  in  its  early  stage.  It  had  been  asserted  by  Casal  that 
the  first  thing  wanted  to  overcome  pellagra  was  to  change 
the  food,  and  particularly  to  exclude  maize  from  it ;  if 
adopted  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  this  was  tho  best 
means  of  getting  rid  of  it.  Cerri,  at  the  instigation  of  the 
authorities  in  Milan,  submitted  tea  well-marked  cases  of 
pellagra  to  a  suitable  diet  of  meat  and  bread  (excluding 
polenta),  and  in  the  course  of  a  year  he  thereby  effected  a 
perfect  cure.  Similar  observations  have  been  published  by 
Brierre  de  Boismont,  Roussel,  and  others. 


§  65.  Not  dependent  on  the  Low  Nutuitive  Value  of  a 

Maize  Diet. 

Against  these  arguments  adduced  in  favour  of  the  disease 
being  caused  by  living  on  maize,  a  number  of  objections 
have  been  raised.  More  particularly  it  has  been  contended 
that  the  maize-zone,  corresponding  to  those  regions  of  the 
globe  where  maize  is  not  merely  cultivated,  but  also  used  as  a 
material  part  of  the  people's  food,  extends  very  widely 
throughout  the  Eastern  and  Western  Hemispheres,  whereas 
pellagra  is  confined  to  only  a  few  comparatively  small 
districts  of  Europe ;  that  even  in  these  tho  disease  did  not 
appear  until  many  years  after  the  growing  of  maize  had 
begun,  the  grain  having  been  previously  used  by  the  people 

*  Tbcodori,  p.  54. 
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as  food  without  harm ;  and^  lastly^  that  sporadic  cases  of 
pellagra  liave  been  observed  in  yarions  parts  of  France 
where  maize  is  not  a  general  article  oE  food^  and  in  parti- 
cular had  not  entered  into  the  habitual  diet  of  the  persons 
affected.  Leaving  the  last  of  these  arguments  for  future 
discussion^  a  certain  weight  attaches  to  the  first  two  only  iu 
so  far  as  they  controvert  the  opinion  held  by  many  authori- 
ties^^ that  the  essential  cause  of  pellagra  is  an  exclusive  or 
at  least  a  preponderant  diet  of  maize  as  such,  by  reason  of  its 
small  nutritive  valu-e,  and  more  particularly  of  the  small 
amount  of  mtrogen  that  it  contains.  This  theory  will  be 
seen  to  be  quite  untenable  when  we  consider:  (i)  that, 
although  insufficient  food  may  certainly  induce  chronic 
inanition  and  marasmus,  yet  the  perfectly  well-marked 
morbid  state  which  is  distinctive  of  pellagra  is  never  deve- 
loped under  that  influence ;  (2)  that  those  who  fall  ill  of 
pellagra  not  unfrequently  have  the  look  ot  being  well 
nourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  malady,  the  wasting  which 
occurs  in  its  subsequent  course  being  the  effect  of  organic 
disease  and  particularly  of  the  intestinal  affection  ;*  and  (3) 
that  largo  bodies  of  people  who  live  solely  on  rice  or  pota- 
toes remain  quite  free  from  pellagra  although  these  articles 
of  food  are  far  behind  maize  in  nutritive  value,  as  the  following 
analysis  shows  : 


Table  of  Comparative  Nutritive   Vahies, 


Wheat 

>'itrugcnous  matters. 

Cur  bo-hy  Urates. 

655 
744 
781 

215 

Salts. 

172 

16-9 

30 

9*7 

Wiiter. 

186 
100 

78 
179 

140 

MaizL*   

>39 

^^7 

Rice 

PotutucH  

1 

755 

If,  then,  there  be  some  direct  causal  connexion  between 
the  use  of  maize  as  food  and  the  production  of  pellagra,  it 
must    be   a   question  of    certain  qualities  of   this   nutritive 

^  Fnnzagro,  Strambio,  Vergn,  Paoliui,  Fcstler,  Vignol,  Morelli,  Lasannae  Frua, 
Leonardi,  Bonfiglia,  and  others. 
^  See  Sormani,  p.  250. 
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substance  which  aro  not  proper  to  its  natare^  but  acquired 
by  it  under  particular  conditions^  that  is  to  say^  a  question 
of  the  grain  having  undergone  a  change  througli  decomposi- 
tion or  disease.  It  had  been  conjectured  by  several  of  the 
earliest  observers  of  pellagra,  by  Casal,  FrapoUi,  Gherandini, 
and  others,  that  the  use  of  damaged  maize  (waw  guasto) 
was  at  the  root  of  the  disease ;  and  the  attention  of  investi-^ 
gators  Was  afterwards  directed  to  the  nature  of  this  decom- 
position in  the  grain, — to  the  circumstances  under  which  it 
took  place,  the  kind  of  change  which  the  corn  underwent, 
and  the  connexion  between  grain  thus  altered  and  the 
pathogenesis.  And  if  these  inquiries  have  not  yet  led  to  a 
final  solution  of  the  question,  yet  the  experimental  evidence 
has  shown  with  a  high  degree  of  probability,  that  certain 
toxic  substances,  representing  the  jwojpcr  cause  of  the  vialadify 
are  developed  in  the  course  of  the  decomposition  of  Indian  corn,, 
and  possibly  under  tlie  influence  of  epiphytes  on  the  corn. 


§  66.  Due  to  Maize  Cultivated  and  Harvested  under 

Unfavoeable  Circumstances. 

Maize  requires,  for  its  full  flourishing,  a  climate  approxi- 
mating to  that  of  tropical  or  sub-tropical  regions,  and  a 
strong  loose  soil,  sand  with  loam  being  the  best.  The- 
farther  any  locality  is  from  these  climatic  and  geological 
characters,  the  more  imperfectly  does  the  Indian  com  ripen 
and  the  more  readily  does  it  undergo  decomposition,  the 
latter  being  particularly  apt  to  occur  when  the  grain  is 
gathered  and  stored  while  it  is  still  iu  a  damp  state. 
Boussel,  Bataille,  Michelacci,  and  others  have  pointed  out 
that  pellagra  is  quite  unknown  in  those  latitudes  where  the 
climate  as  a  rule  makes  it  possible  for  the  crop  to  ripen  to* 
the  full,  as  in  the  countries  where  maize  is  indigenous,  and 
in  others  such  as  India  and  Nearer  Asia ;  that  the  geo- 
graphical distribution  of  this  disease  falls  precisely  within 
those  latitudes  where  the  crop  is  less  thriving  from  want  of  the 
conditions  above  mentioned,  the  grain  often  failing  to  come  ta 
fall  maturity ;  but  that  even  there,  with  certain  precautiona 
and  careful  management  of   the   crop,  it  may  ^~  •<»^ted 
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from  spoiling,  and  that  in  this  lies  the  explanation  of  the  fact 
that  many  regions  in  temperate  latitudes^  where  maize  is 
grown  and  enters  largely  into  the  food  of  the  people^  are 
happily  free  from  pellagra. 

This  origin  of  pellagra,  from  consumption  of  maize  which 
had  been  cut  before  it  was  quite  ripe,  gathered  before  it  was 
dry,    stored   in  its    damp    state,  and    consequently  become 
])utrid,  is  the  explanation  that  we  meet  with  in  Balardini, 
Facen,  Assandri,  Triberti,  Tassani,  Liberali,  Girin,  Fertile, 
Cambieri,  the  whole  profession  in  Kou mania,  and  the  larger 
number  of   the  more  recent  observers  in  general.      It  is  re- 
marked by  Tassani  that  the  districts  in  the  province  of  Cre- 
mona which  suffer  most  from  pellagra  are  those  in  which  the 
maize  chiefly  used  is  the  so-called  quarantin  maize  {zea  mays 
2^raecOiV)y  or,  in    other  words,  the   smallest    variety    of    the 
plant.     The  late  sowing,  the  lateness  of  the  autumnal  ripening 
and  the  consequent  immature  harvesting,  the  gathering  of  the 
corn  in  its  wet  state  in  damp  weather,  the  bad  storage  (bad 
because  this  kind  of  maize  is  destined  for  the  food  of  the 
poorer  classes,  and  not  for  the  market,  like  the  large  kind 
of  autumnal  or  August  maize), — all  these  things  contribute  in 
a  marked  degree  to  its  rapid  decomposition.      Scheiber,  who 
is  himself  an  opponent  of  the  maize  theory  of  pellagra,  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that   the  Wallack   peasantry  of   Tran- 
i^ylvania    who  are    free  from  pellagra  notwithstanding  their 
addiction  to  a  diet  of  maize-polenta,  had  long  ago  learned 
from  their   Saxon   neighbours  a  better   way  of   tilling  their 
fields  and  an  improved  husbandry  of  their  crops  of  com,  so 
that  they  allow  the  maize  to  ripen  as  much  as  possible  and 
then  dry  it  on  the  ground  and  in  barns ;   whereas  the  Wal- 
hick  peasantry  of  Roumania,  who  are  subject  to  pellagra,  do 
not  permit   the   corn  to  become  ripe   enough,  and   shoot  it 
into  pits  where  it  becomes  musty  or  spoilt.^      Typaldos  gives 
the  following  interesting  information  relating  to  the  outbreak 
of  pellagra  in  Corfu  :   The  maize  grown  on  the  island  usually 
thrives  remarkably  well,  and  supplies  a  good  kind  of   suste- 
nance ;   however,  since  about  thirty  years  ago — the  account 
dates  from    i8C6,  and   the   first   appearance   of    pellagra  in 

»  Tbeodoii  (1.  c,  p.  55)  and  Felix  (1.  c,  p.  23)  coDfirm  thU  statement,  partica- 
^  ***«  '^""Pc  «tate  in  which  the  maize  in  harvested  in  Roamania. 
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Corfu  from  1839 — vine-planting  has  extended  very  much  in 
the  island,  almost  displacing  the  cultivation  of  maize  in  somo 
districts,  so  that  large  quantities  of  that  grain  have  had  to 
be  imported  from  neighbouring  countries  to  make  good  the 
deficiency,  especially  from  Albania,  Greece,  Southern  Italy, 
and  the  Danubian  Provinces.  The  maize  from  the  former 
group  of  countries  is  as  good  as  that  grown  in  Corfu,  but 
the  Boumanian  maize  is  very  often  damaged  and  mouldy, 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  long  sea-transit ;  and  Typaldos 
lias  satisfied  himself  that  it  is  precisely  this  Roumanian  pro- 
duct which  constitutes  the  great  bulk  of  the  maize  consumed 
in  Corfu,  and  that  a  large  part  of  the  grain  comes  into 
market  in  a  very  damaged  state. 


§  67,  A  Bad  Maize   Harvest  is  followed  by  an  Increase 

OP  Pellagra. 

Further  support  to  this  doctrine  is  given  by  the  collected 
experience  as  to  the  influences  above  mentioned  of  states  of 
the  weather  and  the  soil  upon  the  goodness  or  badness  of  the 
maize  crop  and  upon  the  amount  of  the  sickness.      In  Italy 
it  has  been  often  observed,  and  not  unfrequently  at  various 
points,  that  a  remarkable  increase  occurs  in  the  number  of 
those  attacked  by  pellagra — a  sort  of   pellagra  epidemic — 
whenever  there  has  been  a   bad  harvest  in  consequence  of 
unpropitious  iwreather,  when  the  maize  corn  has  been  mal- 
formed, gathered   half  ripe   owing   to   the  peasantry  being 
short  of  food,  and  stored  or  used  in  its  wet  state.     Earlier 
authorities   had  already   noticed    these    fluctuations   in  the 
amount  of  the  disease  from  year  to  year,^  and  a  series  of 
observations   has  actually  proved  that  those    exacerbation- 
periods  of  pellagra  had  a  remarkably  close  correspondence 
with  the  years  noted  for  bad  harvests  and  famine.      Chiappa, 
Hildenbrand,  Menis,  De  Rolandis,  and  others  adduce  in  this 
connexion  the  experiences  of  1755,  1801,  1815-17,  1822-23, 
1829-30,   and    1838.      Tassani   remarks    that  in   1830  those 

I  Among  others  Cerri  ('  Giornalc/  L  c),  who  observed  a  remarkable  increase  of 
the  malady  in  Somma  (proyiuce  of  Milan)  in  1878,  contrasting  with  its  relatively 
•mall  amount  in  1876  and  1877. 
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Tillages  in  the  Cremona  district  suffered  from  pellagra  most 
ia  which  the  com  tamed  oat  to  be  of  particularly  bad  qaality, 
and  that  the  same  thin?  had  been  observed  there  in  1838  as 
well  as  at  more  recent  periods.  In  Piedmont^  as  Girin  and 
others  inform  ns,  pellagra  is  always  most  freqaent  in  dear 
years^  when  the  peasant  d4M^s  not  wait  for  the  full  ripening  of 
the  maize,  and  an  inferior  kind  of  flour  is  made  from  the  pre- 
maturely harvested  crop  :  and  the  e3q)erience  is  the  same 
from  Ferrara  in  1S53-54,  from  Mantua^  in  1873  (after  heavy 
floods)^  and  from  the  Modena'  district  in  1874^  when  the 
peasantry  were  obliged  to  live  on  bad  polenta  after  the  total 
failure  of  the  crops  the  year  before. 

Besides  being  dependent  on  the  weather,  the  thriving  of 
the  maize  crop  depends  on  the  above-mentioned  couditions  of 
soil.  We  find  accordingly  that  ]>ellagra  is  particularly 
common  in  localities  with  a  poor  soil  of  sand^  marsh,  or 
clay,  little  adapted  for  growing  maize,  and  upon  which  the 
grain  is  all  the  more  likely  to  go  wrong ;  of  this  wo  have 
information  by  Hammer  from  Lombardy,  by  Girin  from  the 
district  of  Canavese  (Piedmont),  and  by  Marchand  from  the 
department  of  Landcs.  Felix  points  out  that  in  Roumania 
the  people  suffer  most  in  the  mountainous  districts,  where 
the  maize  ripens  witli  greatest  difficulty,  and  that  the  number 
of  cases  is  in  proportion  to  the  go(Kliiess  or  badness  of  the 
yield  of  corn. 


§.  68.  The  Pkllagra- Poison  :  Exi'euimental  Evidence. 

As  the  conviction  steadily  gains  ground  that  it  is  not  a 
diet  of  maize  as  such,  but  of  damayrd  maize,  that  furnishes 
the  cause  of  pellagra,  the  question  necessarily  forces  itself 
upon  us,  What  is  the  decomposition-change  in  the  maize  with 
which  the  pathogenic  effect  is  bound  up,  or  what  is  it  in 
spoiled  maize  that  constitutes  the  proper  pcllagra-jx^isan  ? 
The  conjecture  had  already  been  thrown  out  by  Sette  that  it 
is  an  affair  of  a  toxic  parasitic  mould,  as  in  ergotism;  and 
that  idea  has  been  taken  up  and  followed  out  by  Balardini. 
On  musty  maize  the  latter  found  a  greenish-coloured  mould^ 
'  See  Parola,  1.  c,  p.  753.  .  Martinelli,  MaragUano. 
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to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  ^^  verderame  ;^'  it  was  recog- 
nised by  Cesati  as  belonging  to  the  genns  Sporisorium  and 
named  Sporisorium  maidis.  Toxic  experiments  which  Balar- 
dini  made  upon  men  and  animals  with  maize  so  affected 
gave  results  which  seemed  to  justify  that  conjecture  as  to 
the  origin  of  pellagra.  Fowls  which  were  fed  on  such 
maize  became  thin^  lost  their  feathers^  became  affected  in 
their  power  of  movement,  and  died  with  still  other  nervous 
symptoms.  In  the  human  subject  there  occurred  burning 
in  the  throaty  digestive  troubles,  and  diarrhoea.  Although 
Bezzi,  as  reporter  of  the  commission  appointed  by  the 
Istituto  Lombardo  to  test  the  discovery  of  Balardini,  gave  an 
unfavorable  verdict,  chiefly  on  the  ground  that  the  verderame 
was  very  often  found  on  maize  in  many  other  regions,  such 
as  Southern  Italy,  which  were  quite  free  from  pellagra ;  yet 
Balardini's  theory  was  adopted  by  Boussel  and  Costallat, 
while  Tardieu^  gave  a  favorable  opinion  on  it  in  name  of  the 
Commission  of  Inquiry  nominated  by  the  French  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

The  question  seemed  thus  to  be  settled,  when  Lombroso* 
made  it  the  subject  of  exact  investigation  anew.  He  con- 
firmed the  result  of  Balardini's  toxicological  experiments 
with  decomposed  maize,  and  indeed,  in  his  experiments  on 
the  human  subject,  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  pellagra 
in  the  skin  and  nervous  system  came  out  more  decidedly  than 
in  those  made  by  Balardini.  In  fowls  he  observed  diarrhoea, 
casting  of  their  feathers,  and  death ;  in  rats,  wasting, 
choreiform  movements,  contractures,  and  a  fatal  issue  as  in 
fowls ;  in  healthy  men,  after  a  prolonged  course  of  a  tincture 
prepared  from  mats  guasto,  loss  of  appetite,  vomiting,  diar- 
rhoea^ desquamation  of  the  cuticle,  giddiness,  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  and  mal-nutrition. 

But  at  the  same  time  he  proved  that  the  view  of  Balar- 
dini, according  to  which  the  verderame  was  the  proper  toxic 
principle,  must  have  been  based  on  an  error,  inasmuch  as 
that  fungus  is  generally  speaking  very  rare  ;  so  rare,  indeed, 
that  he  did  not  succeed  in  finding  it  upon  maize  in  the 
course  of  a  journey  through  the  whole  of  Lombardy,  while 

'  His  report  is  reprinted  in  Costallat's  papfir. 

^  In  papers  (II)  and  (III)  under  bis  name  in  the  list  at  tlie  end  of  the  chapter. 
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two  of  the  foremost  botanists  in  Italy  who  made  a  search  for 
it,  discovered  it  on  only  a  few  grains  of  com  now  and  then. 
It  is  probable,  as  Lonibroso  conjectures,  that  Balardini  had 
confounded  the  Sporisorium  Avith  Penicillinm  glaucnm,  which 
is  certainly  very  common  on  musty  maize,  althongh  Lombroso's 
experiments  with  it  prove  it  to  be  perfectly  harmless. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  both  positive  and  negative,  Lom- 
broso  considered  himself  justified  in  concluding  that  the 
toxic  principle  was  not  present  in  maize-corn  in  the  form  of 
a  parasitic  mould,  but  that  certain  substances  were  deve- 
loped in  the  parenchyma  of  the  decomposing  com,  which  had 
a  specifically  toxic  action  as  above,  and  were  the  proper  cause 
of  pellagra.  Further  inquiries  made  by  him,  in  conjnnction 
with  Dupre,  Brugnatelli,  and  Erba,^  on  these  decomposition- 
products  formed  in  maize,  have  shown  that  the  chief  thing  is 
the  occurrence  of  a  fatty  oil  (maize-oil),  and  an  extractive 
substance  (named  by  Lombroso  '^  pellagrozem  *'  and  by  Erba 
^'  maizina '')  which  are  never  found  in  sound  maize ;  that  the 
decomposition -products  can  be  artificially  produced  in  the 
com  when  it  is  exposed  to  fermentation ;  that  these  matters 
are  much  more  powerfully  toxic  when  produced  in  the  hot 
season  than  when  obtained  in  cold  weather ;  and  that  their 
effect  upon  the  animal  body  is  to  induce  a  series  of  pheno- 
mena which  do  not  indeed  bear  the  perfect  impress  of  the 
pellagrous  group  of  symptoms,  but  are  yet  a  decided  expres- 
sion of  somo  severe  ccrebro -spinal  affection,  and  reveal 
many  analogies  with  the  phenomena  observed  in  pellagra. 

In  forming  a  judgment  on  these  admirable  studies  of 
Lombroso,  there  are  two  things  to  bo  kept  in  mind  :  firstly 
that  the  toxicological  experiments  were  made  on  the  lower 
animals,  which  react  to  poisons  in  a  different  way  from  man, 
and  differently,  too,  in  their  own  several  classes;  and 
secondly,  that  they  deal  with  acute  poisoning,  whereas 
pellagra  is  a  disease  depending  upon  a  chronic  toxic  effect. 

There  have  naturally  not  been  wanting  objectors  to  the 
discoveries  of  Lombroso  and  to  his  theory  of  the  genesis  of 
pellagra — among  them  Gemma,  Bellini,  Lussana  (III  and  IV), 

*  Thofc  inquiriei  wiU  be  found  in  Lombroso's  jmpew  (IV),  (V),  (VI)    and 
(VII). 
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Oiotto,  and  Bonfigli  ;^  Biffi  also^  the  reporter  of  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  appointed  by  the  Instituto  Lombardo,  has  spoken 
very  doubtfully  of  them.  On  the  other  hand^  the  experi- 
mental results  obtained  by  Tizzoni  and  the  Roumanian 
physicians  (Felix)  entirely  agree  with  those  of  Lombroso. 
But  more  especially  Cortez^  working  at  the  instigation  of 
Hi^emann  and  in  association  with  him,  has  carried  out  a 
considerable  number  of  very  exactly  planned  experiments 
with  the  toxic  substances  obtained  from  maize  by  Lombroso 
and  Erba,  which  confirm  Lombroso's  conclusions  in  almost 
every  point ;  so  that  there  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  as  to 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  latter.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
remain  an  open  question  how  far  the  formation  of  these  toxic 
substances  in  decomposed  or  fermenting  maize  is  dependent 
on  the  presence  of  the  lower  organisms  which  are  always 
found  to  coexist. 


§  69.  Affinities  to  Ergotism. 

If^  then,  the  question  of  the  cause  of  pellagra  has  been 
settled  by  the  labours  of  Lombroso,  not  perhaps  altogether 
finally,  but,  in  my  opinion,  very  nearly  settled,  the  theory 
expounded  in  the  foregoing  sections  will  receive  additional 
and  very  material  support  from  the  similarity  which  pellagra 
shows  to  other  analogous  toxic  diseases  and  particularly  to 
ergotism.  Strambio,  Jansen,  Hildenbrand,  and  other  of  the 
older  observers,  as  well  as  Bayer  among  the  recent,  have 
<»Iled  attention  to  that  resemblance.  Of  special  weight  in 
this  regard  is  the  declaration  of  Hebra :'  ''  I  have  seen  a 
large  number  of  cases  of  pellagra.  The  type  of  the  disease 
lias  unquestionably  the  closest  resemblance  to  other  toxic 
•conditions  induced  by  decomposed  vegetable  matters ;  only 
the  effect  is  slower  (but  not  the  less  profound  on  that 
account),  and  the  course  more  protracted.  One  is  involun- 
tarily reminded  of  ergotism.'^ 

'  In  an  article  ('  Qaz.  med*  Lombard./  1880,  No.  47)  directed  against  Lossana 
and  C^tto,  Lombroio  points  out  the  want  of  jadgment  with  which  their  tozico- 
logical  experiments  had  been  devised. 

s  In  the '  Handb.  der  spec  Pathol.'  (edited  by  Virchow),  III,  i,  205,  note  a. 

VOL.  II.  16 
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§  70.  Objections  to  ths  Maizk-Thsobt  amswsbed. 

Against  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  pellagra  from  the  con- 
sumption of  decomposed  maize^  there  have  been  two  objec- 
tions raised  which  call  for  a  brief  discussion.  The  first  of 
these  is^  that  maize  is  grown  and  used  as  a  popular '  article 
of  food  in  many  localities  which  are  not  better  adapted  for 
its  cultivation  than  the  pellagrous  districts  themselves^  and 
yet  the  disease  does  not  occur  in  them.  The  second  objec- 
tion is  that  in  many  parts  of  France^  as  we  have  seen 
(p.  234),  sporadic  cases  of  pellagra  have  been  observed,  which 
cannot  be  brought  even  remotely  into  connexion  with 
poisoning  by  maize. 

As  regards  the  first  point,  special  stress  has  been  laid  on 
the  fact  that  maize  is  largely  cultivated  and  used  as  food  in 
Burgundy,  in  the  Bresse,  and  in  Pranche-Comte,  while 
pellagra  is  quite  unknown  in  these  provinces.  It  has  been 
shown,  however,  by  Roussel  and  Costallat  that  the  newly 
gathered  maize  in  all  these  localities  is  thoroughly  dried,  or 
rather  scorched,  before  it  is  stored  or  put  to  use,  and  that  any 
decomposition  of  the  com  is  thereby  prevented.  The  same 
practice  is  observed,  as  I  have  had  frequent  opportunities  of 
satisfying  myself,  also  in  Southern  Italy,  where  moreover, 
polenta  of  maize  figures  to  a  much  smaller  extent  than  in 
Northern  Italy.  Salas,  in  his  interesting  work  on  pellagra, 
informs  us  that  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  in  America  generally, 
the  maize  is  shelled  out  directly  after  harvesting,  and  the 
corn  is  then  thoroughly  dried  in  the  sun.  No  doubt  damaged 
maize  sometimes  occurs  even  there,  especially  towards  the 
end  of  winter;  but  it  is  usually  made  into  food  for  the 
horses,  or  mixed  in  small  quantities  with  sound  maize  by  the 
poorer  class  of  people,  and  in  that  case  aflways  subjected 
before  being  cooked  to  certain  processes  which  render  it 
harmless. 

Pifcudo-pellagra, —Tho  second  objection  is  substantially 
met  by  the  argument  that  most  of  the  cases  of  so-called 
•'sporadic  pellagra"  clearly  rest  on  errors  of  diagnosis. 
Roussol  has  called  them  "  unites  factices,"  or  arbitrarily  made- 
up  groups    of  svmntoma   in   wliiVl,   «..^;,^„« j    1  •  .1 


up  groups   of  symptoms   in  which  nerVous    and    psychical 
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affections  are  included  with  disorders  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  with  morbid  appearances  in  the  skin,  and  the  name  of 
*'  pellagra^*  given  to  them.  Billed  went  so  far  as  to  assert 
that  it  is  a  mental  disorder  that  we  have  to  do  with  mainly 
in  pellagra,  and  that  when  affections  of  the  digestive  organs 
and  of  the  skin  are  added  thereto,  we  have  ''  pellagra  ^*  com- 
plete; others  such  as  Hardy,^  have  confounded  pellagra 
with  alcoholism ;  so  that  Tardieu  was  perfectly  justified  in 
declaring  that  there  never  had  been  such  confusion  of  ideas 
among  French  physicians  as  on  the  subject  of  pellagra. 
Moreover,  these  authorities  must  admit,  as  regards  the  cases 
of  ''  sporadic  pellagra,^^  that  there  was  never  more  than  a 
resemblance  between  them  and  the  endemic  disease ;  and 
Bonssel,  accordingly,  found  it  necessary  to  speak  of  them  as 
*'  pseudo-pellagra.'*  This  is  the  judicial  standpoint  assumed 
by  nearly  all  the  more  recent  observers,  such  as  Chaussit, 
Vemois,  Pellizari,  Brierre  de  Boismont  (II),  and  various 
others ;  Dejeanne,  who  has  made  a  very  full  collection  of  all 
the  observations  relating  to  this  matter,  and  subjected  them 
to  a  thorough  scrutiny,  says  that  "  these  are  maladies  differ- 
ing widely  among  themselves,  and  all  of  them  very  different 
&om  endemic  pellagra  not  only  in  the  etiology,  but  also  in 
the  nature  and  concatenation  of  the  symptoms.*' 

It  should  not  be  denied,  however,  that  sporadic  cases 
occar  by  no  means  exceptionally  outside  the  foci  of  pellagra, 
jnst  as  undoubted  sporadic  cases  of  leprosy  have  been  seen 
ontside  the  leprous  centres.  The  question  had  already  been 
put  by  Bouchut*  in  this  connexion,  whether  other  kinds 
of  grain  as  well,  such  as  oats,  may  not  under  certain  circum- 
stances suffer  changes  like  those  of  maize,  and  thereby  give 
rise  to  pellagra  in  localities  where  maize  is  not  grown  or  not 
used  as  food.  To  the  like  effect  Huscmann  says  :^  "  There 
is  absolutely  no  reason  why  a  similar  toxic  principle  should 
not  develop  in  any  other  substance,  which  approximates  to  the 
grains  of  Zea  Mais  in  chemical  composition,  although  it  may 
not  be  actually  derived  from  that  plant.  It  is  no  remote 
possibility  that  a  process  of  decomposition  may  be  set  up  in 
the  flour  of  other  kinds  of  grain  under  the  influence  of  defi- 

»  *  Traits  de  pellagre/  Paris  1866. 

'  •  Arcb.  gen.  de  xn^d.,'  1867,  Nov.,  p.  503..  ^  L.  c,  p.  272. 
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niie  external  conditions^  leading  to  the  formation  of  peculiar 
matters  whose  gradual  introduction  into  the  organism 
would  produce  phenomena  either  identical  with  those  of 
pellagra  or  presenting  at  least  close  analogies  thereto/'  It  is 
remarkable^  moreover,  that  sporadic  cases  of  pellagra  have 
never  occurred^  or  at  least  never  been  observed  hitherto 
out  of  France. 

§  71.  Not  Contagious;  doubtfully  Hereditary. 

The  view  held  by  some  of  the  first  observers  of  pellagra^ 
that  the  disease  spreads  by  way  of  contagion,  is  opposed  in 
the  most  decided  manner  by  all  the  later  investigators  both 
on  positive  and  on  negative  grounds.  The  almost  absolute 
immunity  which  the  urban  population  enjoy  from  pellagra^ 
notwithstanding  their  active  intercourse  with  the  inhabitants 
of  the  surrounding  country^  should  be  sufficient  of  itself  to 
decide  the  question  in  a  negative  sense«^  While  there  is  unani- 
mity as  to  non-contagiousness^  there  is  also  a  positive  agree- 
ment among  the  greater  number^  of  observers  that  pellagra  is 
transmitted  by  heredity,  although  the  views  diverge  on  the 
point  whether  we  have  to  do  with  inheriting  the  disease  itself^ 
that  is  to  say,  with  a  congenital  dyscrasia — ''  si  nasce  pella- 
grosij'^saysthe  Piedmontcse  Commission — or  with  an  inherited 
specific  predisposition,  such  as  scrofula  is,  or  finally  with  a 
state  of  congenital  feebleness  referable  to  the  deteriorated 
health  of  the  parents,  and  serving  to  increase  the  suscepti- 
bility of  the  individual  to  the  specific  influences  by  lowering 
his  general  power  of  withstanding  influonces  from  without. 
The  occurrence  of  the  disease  among  infants  at  the  breast 
might  have  been  taken  as  favouring  the  first  mentioned 
kind  of  conveyance,  were  it  not  that  we  learn  from  several 
authorities,  such  as  Lussana  and  Frua,  that  even  sucklings 
are  fed  with  polenta. 

The  great  discrepancies  among  the  data  to  hand  do  not  permit  us  to 
decide  how  much  significance  for  the  spread  of  the  disease  attaches  to 
this  factor.  The  Picdmontese  Commission  found  only  189  cases  out  of 
927,  or  30  per  cent.,  clearly  hereditary ;  according  to  Lombroso,  heredity 
could  be  proved  for  only  74  in  472  cases  or  about  16  per  cent ;  Mara- 

1  See  '  La  pellagra/  pp.  344—5'- 

a  Felix  (1.  c,  p.  17)  denieB  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease. 
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gliano  found  heredity  pronoanced  in  26  out  of  150  cases  observed  by 
himself,  or  32  per  cent.  On  the  other  hand,  an  examination  of  815 
pellag^ns  inmates  of  lunatic  asylums  showed  that  415  of  them,  or 
nearly  50  per  cent.,  came  of  pellagrous  parents.  Boudin  has  ascertained 
that  in  657  married  couples,  with  740  pellagrous  children,  both  husband 
and  wife  were  pellagrous  in  15  per  cent.,  the  husband  only  in  24  per 
cent.,  the  wife  only  in  37  per  cent.,  while  in  18  per  cent,  both  parents 
were  healthy,  and  had  several  pellagrous  children,  and  in  16  per  cent, 
the  parents  were  healthy  with  only  one  child  pellagrous. 

This  question  naturally  cannot  be  decided  for  certain  unless 
we  were  to  ascertain  how  many  of  the  pellagra  patients  who 
had  been  born  of  pellagrous  parents,  were  withdrawn  from 
the  pathogenic  influences  at  birth,  and  developed  the  disease 
although  kept  remote  from  them;  but  I  do  not  find  any 
figures  of  that  kind  in  the  reports  to  hand. 
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AcTodynia  (mal  des  piedt*  el  des  mains,  erytheme  fyidemique) 


§  72.  Clinical  Chabacters.     Historical  Outbreaks. 

Under  these  and  other  names  the  French  physicians  have 
described  a  disease  which  appeared  in  epidemic  form  in  182S 
and  1829  at  several  places  in  France^  being  very  widely  dif- 
fused in  Paris.  It  shows  so  many  striking  analogies  with 
ergotism,  and  even  more  with  pellagra^  that  it  may  find  a 
place  in  the  meantime  along  with  these  toxic  diseases, 
although  there  is  still  much  that  is  doubtful  as  to  its  essen- 
tial nature  and  its  causes.^ 

Symptoms, — ^The  onset  of  the  diBease  is  nsnaUy  marked  by  signs  of 
more  or  less  intense  irritation  of  the  gastric  and  intestinal  mnoons 
membrane,  a  feeling  of  weight  in  the  stomach,  sickness  and  vomiting, 
and  by  loose  or  even  dysenteric  stools  which  continue  in  many  cases 
until  near  the  end  of  the  attack  and  serve  to  reduce  the  patient  gieatlj. 
With  these  symptoms,  there  are  usually  associated  redness  and  puffiness 
of  the  coxgunctiya^  and  an  oedematous  swelling  of  the  face,  which  is  for 
the  most  part  very  transitoiy.  After  a  few  days  (five  to  twelve)  formi- 
cation comes  on,  and  flying  pains  in  the  hands  and  feet  like  the  pricking 
of  needles,  often  very  acute,  or  intense  burning  in  the  soles  of  the  feet ; 
hyperesthesia  exists  over  large  areas  of  the  skin,  which  increases  with  the 
external  heat  and  makes  oven  the  slightest  pressure  unbearable.  After 
these  phenomena  of  morbidly  increased  sensibility  have  passed  off,  or 
iu  some  cases,  from  the  very  first,  the  patients  suffer  from  anaisthesia, 
especially  in  the  soles  of  the  feet,  like  the  anaesthesia  of  tabes  dorsalis. 
Associated  with  the  development  of  these  nervous  symptoms  there  is 
usually  an  outbreak  of  an  erythematous  or  erysipelas-like  exanthem, 
which  spreads  mostly  over  the  hands  and  feet,  but  not  un frequently 
over  a  large  part  of  the  extremities  and  even  over  some  parts  of  the 
trunk;  the  skin  at  these  spots  becomes  graduaUy  thickened  and  wrinkled, 

^  Bayle,  'Rcvae  m^,'  1828,  iv,  445  ;  Chardon,  ib.,  1830,  iii,  51,  374;  CayoK 
ib.,  ii,  48;  Chomel,  ib.,  iii,  485;  tiencst,  'Arch.  g^n.  de  m^d.,'  1S28,  xviii,  332, 
1829,  xix,  63,  357;  Longucville,  ib.,  1828,  xviii,  310;  Villeneuve,  ib.,  122,311; 
Hcrvcz,  '  Jonrn.  g^n.  de  m^d.,'  1828,  cv,  15;  Francois,  ib.,  360;  Montanlt,  ib. 
cvi,  170;  Pnu,  ib^  385  ;  Kuhn,  'Bullet,  des.  sc.  med.,'  1828,  xv,  252  ;  Sedillot. 
*Gaz.  m6d.  dc  Paris,'  1833,  266;  Andral,  'Gaz.  des  hApit.,'  1833,  Septbr.; 
Clairat, '  Consider,  snr  la  malad.  dpiddmiquc,  &c.,'  Pair.,  1829 ;  Miramond, '  Disf. 
■ur  Taffection  ^pid6m.,  Ac.,'  Par.,  1829 ;  Hue, '  Essai  sur  la  maladie  qui  a  regBo 
^id^miquement,  &e.,'  Flar.,  1829;  Ratier,  'Clinique  des  h6pit.,'  1828,  20. 
Novbr. 
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and  at  length  discoloured  to  a  dark  brown  or  black  in  consequence  of  an 
abundant  deposit  of  pigment,  the  discoloration  being  greatest  in  the 
region  of  the  nipples,  over  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  on  the  neck 
and  in  the  folds  of  the  axilla,  elbow,  groin  and  ham.  In  cases  of  a 
seyere  type  paroxysmal  seizures  of  cramp,  or  evidences  of  paresis  of  the 
extremities,  will  occur  in  the  subsequent  progress ;  the  limbs  are  kept 
continually  bent  in  a  state  of  tonic  spasm,  or  there  is  inability  to  grasp 
and  hold  objects  or  to  walk  straight.  If  these  nervous  attacks  should 
have  persisted  for  some  time,  the  a£fected  limbs  waste  and  there  occurs- 
oedema  of  the  thighs  and  legs,  and  sometimes  even  general  anasarca- 
The  disease  runs  its  course  without  fever ;  it  lasts  from  a  few  weeks  to 
several  months,  relapses  contributing  materially  to  its  long  duration- 
It  was  only  rarely,  in  the  case  of  old  and  enfeebled  persons,  that  it  ended 
filially,  and  then  mostly  in  consequence  of  long-continued  diarrhoea. 
Recovery  was  always  slow  and  there  was  always  weakness  present  for 
some  time  after,  and  a  feeling  of  stiffness  in  the  limbs  that  had  been 
affected.  Post-mortem  examination  did  not  throw  the  faintest  light  on 
the  nature  and  seat  of  the  disease;  the  most  careful  naked-eye  exami- 
nation of  the  spinal  cord  and  nervous  system  in  general  was  absolutely 
fruitless;  " I'acrodynie,"  said  Andral,  "est  une  de  ces  maladies  que 
I'anatomie  pathologique  ne  peut  ^clairer  en  aucune  mani^re." 

History, — Acrodynia  showed  itself  first  in  the  winter  of 
1827-28  at  Paris,  where  it  was  scattered  over  the  whole  city 
in  isolated  cases,  but  was  most  abundant  in  the  Quartier  Hotel 
de  Ville  and  in  the  Rue  Petits  Augustins.  Towards  spring 
the  number  of  cases  increased, — so  considerably,  indeed,  that 
they  numbered  40,000  by  the  end  of  summer.  Meanwhile 
news  had  come  of  its  prevalence  at  Meaux,  Troyes,  St.  Ger- 
main-en-Laye,  Noyon,  and  other  towns  in  Prance.  During 
the  autumn  and  winter  following  the  cases  again  became 
sporadic,  but  in  the  spring  of  1829  the  disease  resumed  its 
epidemic  character  in  Paris,  and  broke  out  simultaneously 
at  Goulommiers,  Soisy-sous-EtioUes,  Montmirail,  and  other 
places,  continuing  to  be  prevalent  until  the  approach  of 
autumn  and  dying  out  entirely  in  the  winter. 

All  observers  were  agreed  that  acrodynia  was  a  disease 
quite  unknown  in  France  previous  to  its  appearance  there  in 
1828  ;  and,  in  so  far  as  we  have  any  published  epidemic- 
graphical  information  from  former  centuries  or  from  the  first 
part  of  the  present,  or  in  so  far  as  such  is  known  to  me,  I  must 
not  only  confirm  that  opinion,  but,  in  agreement  with  Andral 
who  spoke  of  acrodynia  as  '^  une  maladie  inconnue  jusque  la 
dans  le  monde,"  I  must  say  further  that  there  are  absolutely 
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St.  Bernard  House  of  Correction  at  Brussels,  which  institu- 
tion, along  with  the  prisons  of  Ghent  and  Namur,  formed 
the  chief  seat  of  the  epidemic.  The  typo  of  disease,  except 
as  regards  the  disorders  of  digestion  which  were  the  excep- 
tion in  this  epidemic  also,  corresponded  perfectly  to  the 
description  given  by  the  French  physicians  ;  in  one  case 
gangrene  of  the  lower  extremities  was  observed,  and  in  ano- 
ther gangrene  of  the  scrotum.  In  the  prison  at  Brussels  the 
disease  assumed  a  particularly  severe  form,  thirty-three  dying 
out  of  the  288  persons  attacked  by  it;  it  tnay  be  inferred, 
however,  ffom  the  narrative,  that  it  was  complicated  with 
typhoid  in  many  cases.  In  the  cases  observed  in  the  Army 
of  the  East,  estimated  by  Tholozan^  who  reported  upon  them 
at  500  to  600,  the  symptoms  of  intestinal  disorder  were  less 
marked  than  in  the  first  French  epidemic  ;  rarer  also  were 
the  conjunctivitis  and  the  affection  of  the  skin,  while  oedema, 
which  always  preceded  the  nervous  symptoms,  was  uniformly 
present.  The  epidemic  in  Mexico,  according  to  Laveran,' 
was  confined  exclusively  to  a  division  of  Mexican  franc-tireurs 
and  to  a  battalion  of  Algerian  tirailleurs,  the  disease 
running  its  course  with  exactly  the  same  symptoms  as  at 
Paris  in  1829. 


§  73.  Affinities  of  Acrodynia  with  Ergotism  and 
Pellagra  :     the  Food  Suspected. 

The  French  practitioners  who  witnessed  the  epidemic  of 
of  1828-29  were  almost  unanimous  in  recognising  a  similarity 
between  the  phenomena  of  acrodynia  and  those  of  ergotism  and 
pellagra ;  and  some  of  them,  such  as  Batier  and  Kuhn, 
expressed  their  conviction  that  the  disease  was  a  toxic  pro- 
cess, just  as  in  those  two  diseases.  Neither  did  the  Belgian 
physicians  overlook  that  correspondence  in  the  symptomato- 
logy, Stanquez  declaring  that  the  malady  vividly  recalled 
raphania.  It  would  appear  that  subsequent  observers  of 
acrodynia  had  been  impressed  with  the  same  view,  for  they 
gave  special  attention,  in  their  search  after  the  cause,  to  the 

'  '  Gaz.  m^.  de  Paris/  186 1,  p.  647,  seq. 
*  '  Mem.  de  m^d.  milit.,'  1876,  p.  119. 
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quality  of  the  food  served  out  to  those  who  fell  ill,  particu- 
larly the  flour  and  bread.  Although  the  inquiries  directed 
to  that  point  led  only  to  negative  results  both  in  the 
first  and  in  all  subsequent  epidemics  ;  yet  the  possibility  is 
not  excluded  of  acrodynia  being  a  poisoning  by  the  food 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  toxic  diseases  already 
mentioned.  Stanqucz,  after  assuring  us  that  the  most 
careful  examination  of  the  flour  used  in  the  House  of  Cor- 
rection at  Brussels  did  not  reveal  the  slightest  trace  of 
decomposition  in  it,  goes  on  to  remark :  "  Ce  qui  est  incon- 
testable, c'est  qu'il  y  a  intoxication.*'^ 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  moreover,  that  the  disease  in  the 
epidemic  of  1828-29  wa^s  prevalent  almost  exclusively  among 
the  poorer  classes,  particularly  in  garrisons,  hospices,  prisons, 
and  such  like  confined  places,  the  inmates  of  which  were 
subject  to  a  uniform  diet,  and  in  which  the  disease  no  sooner 
appeared  in  one  case  than  it  spread  to  the  whole,  or  nearly 
the  whole  of  them.  Thus  in  the  Caserne  de  FOursine  300 
men  of  a  battalion  were  seized  with  acrodynia  at  once ;  in 
the  Caserne  de  Faubourg  du  Temple  not  one  soldier  escaped 
it ;  in  the  Marie  Th6rfese  Hospice  thirty-six  out  of  the  forty 
inmates  fell  ill.  In  Belgium  the  epidemic  was  strictly 
limited  to  prisons,  and  in  Brussels  the  interesting  observa- 
tion was  made  that  all  those  convicts  escaped  who  were  at 
work  outside  the  House  of  Correction,  that  is  to  say,  in  the 
open  air.  In  tho  Crimean  War  and  in  Mexico,  the  malady 
occurred  among  certain  divisions  of  the  troops  only,  a  cir- 
cumstance which  would  seem  to  make  quite  untenable 
Laveran's  notion  that  it  was  the  hardships  of  the  service 
which  properly  caused  the  disease.  There  is,  accordingly, 
some  obscurity  still  hanging  over  the  cause  of  acrodynia,  and 
I  shall  not  venture  to  say  whether  it  may  not  be  dispelled  in 
the  end  by  the  discovery  of  something  toxically  injurious  in 
the  food. 

*  Tho  attempt  made  by  some  authorities  to  identify  acrodynia  with  dengne  is 
quite  mistaken.  Also  the  opinion  expressed  by  Le  Roy  de  Mericonrt  ('  Ball,  de 
I'Acad.  de  m^l.,'  1865-6,  xxxi,  53)  that  the  Paris  epidemic  of  1838-9  ^<^  '^ 
affair  of  trichinosis  I  take  to  be  groundless ;  not  merely  the  whole  train  of 
symptoms,  but  Che  mode  of  spreading  in  acrodynia,  tells  decidedly  agidnft  that 
▼iew. 
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Pelade  or  the   Colombian  Maize'Bisease. 


§  74.   Toxic*  Effects  of  Ergot  of  Maize  on   Men  and 

Animals. 

According  to  Roulin,^  there  occurs  in  Colombia,  particularly 
in  tho  provinces  of  Neyva  and  Mariquita,  a  disease  of  maize 
caused  by  tbe  ergot  moulds — vfiais  peladero — ^by  reason  of 
which  the  com  acquires  properties  injurious  to  health.  In 
man,  as  a  consequence  of  using  the  diseased  grain,  the  hair 
comes  ont — an  occurrence  all  the  more  remarkable  that  bald- 
ness in  those  parts  is  rare  even  in  old  men — ^and  sometimes 
the  teeth  get  loose  and  fall  out ;  but  there  are  never  the  ner- 
Toos  or  gangrenous  incidents  peculiar  to  ergotism.  Animals, 
such  as  pigs  and  mules,  suffer  in  the  same  way  from  eating 
ergotised  maize ;  but  in  these  there  have  been  noticed  also 
paresis  and  wasting  of  the  hind  legs.  Fowls  fed  on  mats 
peladero  lay  eggs  without  shells,  the  explanation  of  this, 
in  Boulin's  opinion,  being  that  the  egg  is  expelled  by  the 
tetanic  contraction  of  the  oviduct  before  the  calcareous 
envelope  has  had  time  to  get  deposited  round  it.  Pelade,  he 
says,  never  occurs  in  Peru  or  in  Mexico ;  and  that  statement 
18  confirmed,  as  regards  the  latter  country,  by  Celle.'  There 
have  been  no  accounts  of  this  disease  from  Colombia^  more 
recently. 

In  connexion  with  the  effects  of  the  ergot-parasite  of  maize,  Hesel- 
bach'a^  observation  is  worth  noticing,  that  eleven  cows  cast  their  calves 
after  eating  diseased  maize — ^he  speaks  of  UatUago  maidia,  but  it  was 
probably  ergot  of  maize — and  that  abortion  occurred  in  two  pregnant 
bitches  to  which  he  gave  the  diseased  com  pulverised.  Estachy'  also 
has  recently  published  observations  on  the  power  of  ergot  of  maize  to 
bring  on  labour. 

*  '  Joam.  de  chimie  m^d./  1839,  v,  608;  '  Transact,  m^./  1830,  i,  420. 

*  *  Hygiene  prat,  des  pays  chauds,'  Paris,  1848,  p.  173. 

3  Husemann  having  bad  bis  attention  called  to  Roalin's  paper  in  tbe  coarse  of 
bis  inquiries  on  tbe  effects  of  decomposed  maize  ('  Arch,  fur  experiment.  Pathol.,' 
18789  iZt  276),  sent  to  Santa  F^  de  Bogota  for  information  about  pelade,  but 
ha  has  learned  nothing  hitherto. 

^  *  MagaMfi  der  Thierbeilkde.,'  i860,  p.  ai  i. 

*  « BalL  gfa.  de  thfofu'  1877,  ^'"i>  ^5* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

MILK  SICKNESS  AND  THE  TREMBLES 
(Sick  Stomach,  Swamp  Sickness,  ob  Milk  Disease). 

§  75.  ''The  Trembles,"  an  Enzootic  Disease  op  Cattle 

IN  THE  United  States. 

In  some  parts  of  the  iTnited  States  a  disease  occurs  among 
herbivorous  mammals,  mostly  among  cattle  and  less  fre- 
quently among  sheep,  horses  and  deer,  to  which  the  colloqaial 
name  of  ''  the  trembles  "  has  been  given  in  consequence  of 
the  characteristic  symptom  of  a  kind  of  paralytic  weakness 
and  spasm-like  trembling  in  the  movements  of  the  body.^ 

Symptoms  of  "the  tremJfles'* — It  has  been  noticed  in  the  more  sllghily  * 
affected  animals  that,  besides  refusing  their  food  tbcy  had  difficulty  in 
moving,  and  were  easily  made  to  tremble,  the  trembling  being*  con- 
siderably aggravated  when  the  animal's  movements  became  more 
vigorous.  At  a  more  advanced  stage  of  the  malady,  the  weakness 
reached  such  a  degree  that  the  animal  could  not  keep  on  its  feet,  the 

^  I  subjoin  an  alphabetical  list  of  all  the  papers  on  this  snhjcct  known  to  mc: — 
Carson,  i]>.,  1880,  Octbr.,  299;  Coleman,  'Philad.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sc.^* 
1822,  Aug.,  322  ;  Crookshaak,  ib.,  1826,  Aug.,  252;  Crooks,  *  Philad.  Med.  and 
Surg.  Reporter,*  1873,  July  22;  Drak«, 'Notices  concerning  Cincinnati,'  C^ac., 
18 10;  Forry,  *  The  Climate  of  the  U.S.  and  its  Endemic  Influences,  &c.,'  New  York, 
1842  ;  Grnff,  *  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1841,  April,  351  (tlic  leading  authority); 
Haines,  'Philad.  Journ.  of  Med.  and  Phys.  Sc.,'  1822,  Aug.,  331  ;  Hallcr,  in 
'Transact,  of  the  Illinois  State  Med.  Soc.,'  1856 ;  Lea,  *  Philad.  Jonm.  of  Med. 
and  Phys.  Sc.,'  1821,  May,  50;  Lewis,  'Transylvania  Journ.  of  Med.,'  1829, 
May,  241;  M*Call,  *Amer.  Med.  Recorder,'  1823,  vi,  254;  Mintnru,  *Mod. 
Times  and  Gaz.,'  1857,  April,  420;  Ref.  (I),  in  'Trainsylv.  Journ.  of  Mcd.,'Ji829, 
Febr.,  145;  Ref.  (II),  in  'Transact,  of  the  Kentucky  State  Med.  Soc.,'  1868; 
Ref.  (Ill),  in  'Philad.  Med.  and  Surg.  Reporter,'  1870,  July,  102;  Scaton. 
«  Philad.  Med.  Examiner,'  1842,  Nr.  jo;  Shelton,  *  Transylvania  Journ.  of  Med.,' 
1836,  April;  Simpson,  'On  Milk  Sickness,'  Lexington,  1839;  Smith,  'Boston 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1868,  Jan.,  471 ;  Sutton,  in  'Transact,  of  the  Amcr. 
Med.  Assoc.,'  1858,  xi;  Wright,  'Amer.  Med.  Recorder,'  1828,  Apr.,  401; 
Yandcll, '  Transylvania  Journ.  of  Med.,'  1828,  Aug.,  309. 
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whole  body  trembling  yiolently,  and  the  head  tossing  from  side  to  side 
oontinHally ;  sometimes  the  beast  wonld  be  thrown  down  in  a  heap 
by  well-marked  convulsions,  never  to  rise  again.  The  nrascles  are  kept 
rigid,  those  of  the  beUy  being  contracted  to  the  utmost;  not  unfre- 
quently  there  is  vomiting,  the  animal  emits  a  peculiarly  fetid  breath, 
the  eyes  are  dull  and  blood- shot,  and  death  occurs,  in  most  cases  after  a 
few  hours  of  illness,  with  symptoms  of  extreme  dyspnoea.  If  an  animal 
severely  affected  attempts  any  violent  exertion,  such  as  running  fast, 
it  collapses  suddenly  and  expires  in  a  few  minutes.  On  examining 
the  carcasses  of  animals  that  had  been  killed,'  Graff  found  the  cerebral 
sinuses  very  much  distended,  the  veins  of  the  brain-membranes  choked 
with  dark  fluid  blood,  the  pia  mater  clouded  and  covered  with  a  more 
or  less  copious  purulent  exudation,  and  the  brain  remarkably  soft. 
There  were  also  traces  of  inflammation  in  the  spinal  membranes,  the 
cord  itself  being  very  vascular.  The  stomach  and  intestines  were 
extremely  contracted,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  small 
^t  injected ;  lungs,  liver,  spleen  and  kidneys  fiill  of  blood,  the  spleen 
sometimes  swollen  to  twice  its  volume,  and,  like  the  liver,  remarkably 
soft;  the  blood  dark  and  perfectly  duid,  without  a  trace  of  clot  any- 
where. 

Oeographioal  area. — This  disease  is  mostly  fouud  in  the 
Prairie  States  of  North  America  {Indiana,  Illinois,  Ohio  and 
Missouri),  and  in  the  more  western  of  the  Central  States 
(Tennessee,  Kentucky  and  Virginia),  Sporadically,  it  has 
been  seen  also  in  Alabama^  Georgia,  and  South  Carolina ; 
but  in  North  Carolina,  where  it  used  to  bo  prevalent  espe- 
cially  along  the  course  of  the  Yadkin,  it  has  now  completely 
disappeared  before  the  thorough  tillage  of  the  soil. 


§  76.   Historical  Notices  op  the  Tkemules. 

The  earliest  information  of  the  occurrence  of  the  trembles 
dates  from  the  beginning  of  last  century.  The  French  mis- 
sionary bishop  Hennepin,  who  at  that  time  penetrated  along 
the  rivers  far  into  the  western  parts  of  North  America,  makes 
mention  of  the  disease ;  but,  the  first  precise  accounts  of  it 
come  down  to  us  from  the  time  when  European  colonization 
began  to  reach  the  Western  States,  general  attention  having 

'  The  Gxamioation  related  to  carnivorouB  animals  which  Graff  had  poisoned 
with  the  flesh  of  cows  dead  of  the  trembles.  According  to  the  brief  notes  given 
by  him  and  McCall  similar  changes  would  appear  to  have  been  found  in  the 
cattle  primarily  diseased. 
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been  directed  to  the  disease  by  the  frightful  devastation  that 
it  made  among  the  herds  of  the  first  settlers.  To  escape  from 
this  plague  among  their  cattle,  whole  communities  broke  up 
before  they  had  well  acquired  a  firm  footing  in  a  locality ; 
many  fruitful  tracts  of  country  stood  long  unoccupied  on 
account  of  it ;  and  although  the  malady  has  become  con- 
siderably less  common  in  more  recent  times,  it  is  still  pre- 
valent in  a  destructive  form  among  the  herds  of  cattle  in 
many  regions,  such  as  Monroe  County,  Eastern  Tennessee, 
(according  to  Carson)  •  Not  unf requently,  it  breaks  out  as  an 
epizootic,  extending  to  many  herds  in  some  years  and  in 
other  years  only  to  a  few. 

§  77.  Nature  of  the  Localities  where  the  Trembles 

BREAK  out. 
• 
Although  this  disease  of  cattle  is  found  at  all  seasons  and 

under  every  kind  of  weather,  it  is  particularly  common  in 
summer  and  autumn,  more  widely  spread  in*  hot  and  diy 
weather  than  in  damp,  and  most  prevalent,  accordingly,  in 
years  of  drought.^  Again,  it  has  an  unmistakable  connexion 
with  certain  localitie.t,  or  with  pasturages  of  a  certain  kind. 
The  experience  of  all  affected  districts  goes  to  show  that  the 
cattle  do  not  take  the  disease  unless  when  they  graze  on 
particular  ground,  usually  within  a  small  area,  closely  circum- 
scribed and  situated  in  a  deep  valley  or  in  the  hollow  of  a 
meadow.  They  remain  well  so  long  as  they  are  kept  away 
from  such  spots ;  the  fencing  of  these  places,  accordingly, 
gives  perfect  protection  to  the  herd,  and  if  the  animals  break 
through  the  fence,  the  consequence  is  that  new  cases  of  the 
disease  occur  among  them.  At  many  places  it  has  been 
remarked  that  the  disease  has  occurred  among  the  cattle  of 
some  one  farm  only,  all  the  other  animals  in  the  neighbour- 
hood keeping  perfectly  free  from  it.  Porry  observes  that 
nowhere  and  at  no  time  has  the  focus  of  disease  been  known 
to  enlarge  its  boundaries  beyond  the  originally  infected  spot, 
that  these  centres  of  the  enzootic  have  often  undergone  con- 
traction  but   never  expansion,  that  the   malady  has  never 

1  Crookshank,  Lea,  McCall,  ColemaD,  Minium,  Yandell,  Haller,  Thompson  (in 
Ilaller),  Simpson,  Shelton,  &c. 
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broken  out  in  new  districts^  bnt  only  in  those  where  it  had 
existed  from  the  first.  Usually^  as  we  have  said^  these  foci 
of  the  disease  are  very  limited  in  area ;  it  is  only  exceptionally 
that  they  extend  over  large  tracts  of  country^  as  on  prairies 
like  those  of  Indiana^  where  the  enzootic  occurs  for  nearly 
a  hundred  miles  continuously  on  a  narrow  strip  along  the 
banks  of  the  Wabash. 


§  78.  PooE  OE  Fallow  Land  favoeablb  to  thb  Teemblbs. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide j  so  far  as  inquiries  have  gone 
hitherto^  whether  certain  peculiarities  of  soil  are  to  any 
extent  accountable  for  this  clinging  of  the  disease  to  par- 
ticular points.  The  dampness  or  dryness  of  the  ground 
has  no  significance  in  this  matter;^  it  would  appear  to  be 
of  greater  importance  that  the  land  should  be  arable  or 
'Cultivated,  GrafE  observes  that  there  is  something  peculiar 
in  the  character  of  the  enzootic  districts  in  Edgar  County^ 
Indiana ;  that  they  lie  rather  higher  than  other  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood^  being  situate  on  ridges ;  that  their  soil  is  in 
general  poor,  and  their  growth  of  wood  sparse  and  stunted, 
such  localities  presenting  now  and  then  Ihe  appearance  of  a 
heath;  on  the  other  hand,  the  disease  never  occurs  in  localities 
where  there  is  a  luxuriant  growth  of  grass.  All  observers' 
agree  that  animals  catch  the  complaint  only  in  ranges  of 
woodland  or  on  land  that  has  not  been  tilled,  that  regular 
tillage  affords  a  sure  protection  against  the  malady,  the 
cattle  on  well-tended  meadows  never  taking  it,  and  that 
allowing  the  soil  to  lapse  into  an  uncultivated  state  is  not 
unfrequently  followed  by  reappearance  of  the  old  noxious 
property  in  the  pasture. 

§  79.   Thb  Teemblbs  probably  dub  to  a  Toxic  Substance 

IN  THE  Pasture. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  in  this  disease  of  cattle^ 
Vie  have  to  do  with  a  tojtic  effect,  and  that  the  poison  must 

^  Coleman,  Simpson,  Yandell. 

'  Dixon  (quoted  by  Lea),  Coleman,  Lewis,  Simpson. 
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be  in  the  soil,  or  rather  the  produce  of  the  soil.  But  no 
certain  proof  has  been  given  as  yet  of  the  natare  of  this 
poison.  The  conjecture  thrown  out  by  some  observers  that 
it  is  poisoning  by  miasma  which  underlies  the  disease^  is  quite 
untenable;  at  least  we  should  have  to  regard  it  as  something 
new  in  the  history  of  miasmata  if  they  can  be  kept  within 
bounds  by  a  fence.  There  is  equally  little  likelihood  in  the 
notion^  that  some  mineral  poison,  such  as  cobalt^  may  exist 
in  the  springs  at  which  the  cattle  drink^  having  soaked  out 
from  the  soil,  and  that  this  is  the  true  cause  of  the  malady. 
Against  that  assumption  there  is  the  fact  that  the  symptoms 
are  not  in  the  least  like  those  of  arsenical  poisoning ;  and 
we  have  further  to  bear  in  mind  that  the  water  from  the 
presumably  poisoned  sources  has  often  been  drunk  by  men, 
especially  by  the  cattle  tenders,  without  any  injurious  effects 
ever  following ;  while  lastly  there  is  a  complete  refutation 
of  it  in  the  results  of  Graff's  exact  inquiries,  according  to 
which  no  metallic  substances  are  to  be  found  in  the  suspected 
springs  beyond  a  small  amount  of  iron  and  a  trace  of  copper, 
and  certainly  no  trace  of  arsenic  or  salts  of  arsenic,  which 
metal  he  had  also  sought  in  vain  for  in  the  soil  of  the 
diseased  spots.'  The  most  likely  and  most  rational  theory 
is  that  the  disease  is  duo  to  some  vegetable  poisoning; 
at  all  events,  there  is  nothing  opposed  to  this  in  any- 
thing that  we  know  of  its  distribution,  its  way  of  breaking 
out  and  disappearing  again  under  the  circumstances  above 
mentioned,  or  of  its  symptoms.  But  the  decisive  proof  of 
this — ^the  detection  of  the  plant  which  contains  the  poisonous 
principle — ^is  not  yet  forthcoming,  despite  the  most  careful 
search. 

Some  observers'  are  inclined  to  tbe  opinion  that  it  is  an  affair  of 
poisoning  by  one  of  the  nxuneroiis  toxic  umbellif erae  which  grow  in  such 
enormous  quantities  in  the  uncultivated  parts  of  the  Western  States; 
others^  believe  that  the  malady  is  a  consequence  of  eating  a  species  of 
Khus  {Bhus  toxicodendron,  the  poison-oak).    An  opinion  has  lately 

1  Adopted  by  Shelton,  Crookshapk,  Seaion  and  Haller. 

^  All  the  more  recent  observers  pronounce  against  this  notitn  of  the  trembles 
beings  caused  by  metallic  poisoning. 
'  Ref.  I  in  the  list  above  given. 
*  Drake,  Owen  (quoted  by  Sutton),  and  others. 
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been  expressed^  that  the  poisoning  is  caused  bj  a  fungus  belonging 
to  the  class  of  Goniomycetes,  which  the  animals  consume  with  their 
fodder. 


§  80.   "  Milk- Sickness  "  in  Man  cobrksponding  to  the 

Trembles  in  Cattle. 

In  all  those  regions  where  the  cattle-disease  known  as 
"the  trembles"  is  indigenous,  a  disease  occurs  in  the  human 
subject  which  perfectly  resembles  that  malady  in  its  sym- 
ptoms, or,  in  other  words,  it  has  the  same  character  of  being 
a  toxic  state  induced  by  a  powerful  vegetable  poison. 

Byrnptams  of  (he  **  milk'Sielcness.*' — The  disease  begins  usually  with 
pains  in  the  head  and  limbs,  a  general  feeling  of  weakness,  disorders  of 
digestion,  and  a  peculiar  foetor  of  the  breath ;  along  with  these  sym- 
ptoms there  are  anxiety,  restlessness,  great  irritability,  not  unfrequently 
■ome  slight  confusion  of  ideas  and  an  eager  condition,  while  the  move- 
ments are  unsteady  and  tremulous,  and  the  skin  cold  and  wrinkled. 
Then,  after  a  shivering  fit  and  a  hot  fit  following  it,  the  patient  vomits  a 
soapy  or  greenish -yellow  substance,  not  unfrequently  bloody  mucus,  and, 
in  the  worst  cases,  blood  presenting  the  appearance  of  coffee-grounds ; 
the  vomiting  is  attended  by  a  feeling  of  oppression  or  burning  pain  in  the 
r^^ion  of  the  stomach,  and  of  intense  thirst  and  a  desire  to  slake  it  by 
oold  water.  At  the  same  time  the  bowels  are  constipated,  in  most  cases 
completely,  and  the  constipation  is  difficult  to  move.  The  pains  in  the 
neck  and  limbs  increase,  the  tongue  becomes  dry  and  red,  and  often 
swollen  to  such  an  extent  that  it  completely  fills  the  mouth,  being  marked 
by  the  impressions  of  the  teeth  and  too  large  to  be  protruded  by  the 
patient.  The  pulse,  which  was  at  first  full,  becomes  small  and  quick,  and 
the  urine  is  much  diminished  or  quite  suppressed.  The  trembling  limbs 
are  cold  and  covered  with  clammy  sweat,  ihe  patient  passes  into  delirium 
or  coma,  from  which  he  does  not  eventually  emerge,  hiccup  comes  on,  the 
ejes  become  bloodshot,  the  pupils  dilated,  not  unfrequently  the  motions 
are  involuntary  and  of  a  cadaveric  foetor,  the  pulse  becomes  thready 
and  intermittent,  and  death  closes  the  scene.  When  the  issue  is  to  be 
favorable,  of  which  the  indication  is  copious  evacuation  of  the  bowels, 
the  nrine  gpradnally  returns,  the  vomiting  ceases,  and  the  patient  passes 
into  a  convalescent  state  which  often  lasts  for  months.  In  many  cases 
the  disease  runs  its  course  with  moderately  severe  symptoms,  such  as 
Tiolent  tremblings  on  the  smallest  physical  exertion,  and  a  remarkable 
d^^ree  of  stiffness  in  the  joints,  which  lasts  a  long  time. 

Morbid  anaiomy. — Graff  succeeded  only  once  in  getting  a  post'morteni 
examination  in  this  disease.    The  case  was  that  of  a  woman  who  died 

»  Eef.  IIL 
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on  the  foarth  day,  severe  metrorrhagia  having  come  on;  the  gastric 
and  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  injected  in  places,  and  the  intestine 
remarkably  contracted  in  its  lumen;  there  were  typical  sig^  of  cerebral 
meningitis,  the  brain  was  soft  and  very  hypersemic,  with  much  serum 
in  the  ventricles;  the  liver  also  was  hypera^mic.  Blood  which  had  been 
drawn  from  a  vein  on  the  third  day  of  the  disease  coagulated  slowly, 
the  clot  being  small,  soft  and  gelatinous,  and  the  scrum  stained  red, 
apparently  through  extensive  decomposition  of  the  red  corpuscles.^ 

This  disease  occurs^  as  we  Iiave  seen,  in  the  very  same 
regions  where  the  above  described  disease  of  cattle  is  endemic^ 
and  it  was  so  common  in  the  first  years  of  the  century  that 
several  hundred  persons  died  of  it  annaally.  From  time  to 
time  it  assumes  an  epidemic  character,  in  correspondence 
with  the  epizootic,  as  in  Falmouth/  Kentucky  in  1854  and 
1856,  and  most  recently  in  1867  in  Kenton,*  Ohio,  when 
there  were  fifty  cases  and  seven  deaths. 


§  81.  Evidence  op  Poisoning  by  the  Milk  ob  Meat. 

The  special  interest  of  this  disease  for  our  inquiry  lies  in 
the  question  of  its  relation  to  the  disease  in  cattle.  The 
similarity  of  the  symptoms  as  a  whole  in  the  two  processes 
warrants  us  in  assuming  that  they  are  connected  in  their  causa- 
tion, either  in  such  wise  that  both  of  them  proceed  from  one 
and  the  same  cause,  or  that  the  disease  in  the  human  subject 
depends  upon  sickness  in  the  animals,  that  is  to  say,  upon  a 
trtinsmission  from  the  latter  to  the  former.  While  each  of 
these  theories  has  its  supporters,  by  far  the  larger  number 
of  observers  incliuo  to  the  view  that  the  disease  in  vian  is 
solely  the  consequence  of  ^ismg  as  food  the  viilk  {and  the 
j^roducts  lyrepared  from  it)  or  the  flesh  of  the  diseased  animals; 
and  hence  the  name  of  ^^milk-sickness'*  by  which  the  disease 
is  colloquially  designated.  Numerous  observations  by  Lewis, 
McCall,  Yandell,  Crooks  and  others  lend  material  support 
to  this  doctrine ;  not  less  in  its  favour  is  the  fact  that  carni- 
vorous mammals  and  birds,  such  as  the  dog,  fox,  wolf,  buzzard, 

'  GrafiF  explains  that  the  anatomical  condition  was  not  perfectly  ascertained 
for  the  reason  that  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  examination  by  candle  light  in 
the  open  air. 

»  Sutton.  »  Smith. 
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and  vulture^  which  had  fed  on  the  flesh  of  cattle  dead  of  the 
trembles^  saccamb.  Most  decisive  of  all^  however^  we  may 
reckon  the  toxicological  experiments  which  Graff  made  on 
dogs  and  other  animals  with  the  milk  and  flesh  of  cows  that 
were  killed  by  the  disease ;  assuming  that  no  mistakes  of  a 
gross  kind  have  been  committed^  there  can  be  hardly  any 
donbt  that  these  experiments  have  established  the  fact  of 
transmission. 

Graff's  inquiries  into  the  physical,  chemical  and  toxic 
properties  of  the  flesh  and  milk  of  cows  dead  of  tlie  disease  have 
yielded  the  following  results :  In  appearance  and  taste,  the 
flesh  differs  in  no  respects  from  healthy  meat ;  it  goes  putrid, 
however,  rather  sooner.  Pickling  it,  smoking  it,  or  treating 
it  with  various  acids  and  alkalies  did  not  destroy  its  virulent 
properties ;  somewhat  prolonged  boiling  with  galls,  and 
subsequent  careful  sousing  of  the  flesh,  destroyed  its  toxic 
character  in  so  far  that  only  slight  symptoms  of  poisoning 
ensued  in  the  experiments  on  animals,  after  the  administration 
of  large  quantities  of  it.  Further,  the  poison  proved  to  be 
completely  insoluble  in  water.  The  milk,  as  well  as  butter 
and  cheese  made  from  it,  showed  no  differences  in  its  physical 
qualities  (smell,  taste  and  appearance)  from  that  yielded  by 
healthy  cows.  The  following  experiment  by  Graff  affords 
an  approximate  measure  of  the  time  during  which  the 
elimination  of  the  absorbed  poison  may  go  on  in  the  sick 
animal :  A  cow  slightly  affected  was  brought  into  a  shed^ 
where  she  was  kept  perfectly  quiet  and  properly  fed;  for 
eight  days  after  her  milk  was  still  found  to  bo  poisonous^ 
but  in  another  week  she  was  well  and  the  milk  had  lost  its 
virulent  properties.  The  elimination  of  the  poison  ceased, 
accordingly,  from  eight  to  fourteen  days  after  the  seizure, 
and,  in  Graff's  opinion,  the  restitutio  ad  integrum  was  not 
grradnal  but  sudden. 


§  82.   Other  Explanations   of  Mile-Sickness.     Similar 

Observations  at  Malta. 

Against  this  theory  of  the  origin  of  the  disease  in  man, 
a  number  of  objections  have  been  raised,  which  may  be 
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sammarised  as  follows :  (i)  Milk-sickness  occnrs  more  fre- 
quently in  adalts  than  in  children,  although  the  consumption 
of  milk  by  the  latter  is  the  greater ;  (2)  not  everyone  who 
had  drnnk  of  the  suspected  milk  or  eaten  of  the  suspected 
flesh  takes  the  disease ;  (3)  cases  of  so-called  milk-sickness 
have  occurred  where  no  evidence  of  poisoning  could  be 
adduced. 

If  these  objections  cannot  be  summarily  dismissed,  yet 
the  trustworthiness  of  the  observations  from  which  they 
proceed  is  not  so  perfectly  assured  that  they  can  invalidate  the 
force  of  the  facts  already  given.  Still  less  can  that  evidence 
be  said  to  bo  weakened  by  the  notion  which  refers  the  cause 
of  the  disease  to  the  influence  of  malaria — an  influence 
assumed  as  affecting  men  and  animals  alike.^  This  notion,  be- 
gotten of  the  malaria  craze,  rests  upon  the  entirely  erroneous 
assumption  that  the  disease  occurs  especially  on  damp  or 
marshy,  that  is  to  say,  malarious  soil ;  and  it  takes  so  little 
account  of  tho  symptoms  and  of  all  the  experience  collected 
to  prove  the  narrow  limitation  of  tho  disease  to  particular 
spots,  that  Yandell  is  perfectly  right  in  describing  it  as 
^^  absolutely  paradoxical/* 

A  satisfactory  solution  of  the  whole  question  is  only  to 
bo  got,  naturally,  by  discovering  the  source  of  poisoning, 
which  has  so  persistently  eluded  every  search  hitherto.  In 
favour  of  the  possibility  of  animals  conveying  the  poison  to 
men,  or  in  other  words,  of  diseases  being  induced  by  the  milk 
of  animals  (cows  and  goats),  there  are  collateral  observations 
relating  to  a  series  of  cases  of  cholera-like  sickness,  which 
originated  in  all  probability,  if  not  certainly,  in  the  same 
way.  l^hc  older  observations  of  that  kind  are  those  of 
Ollivior,"  Bonorden^  and  Chevalier.*  Of  special  interest  is 
Mackay's**  account  of  the  occurrence  of  cholera-like  cases 
in  Malta,  after  the  consumption  of  poisoned  milk.  These 
cases  would  seem  to  form  a  slight  pendant  to  the  milk-sick- 
ness of  the  United  States.      On  board  a  ship  of  war  in  the 

'  Sutton  (as  reported  by  Barbour).     The  same  opinion  was  formerly  expressed 
by  Lea,  Thoinpflou  (quoted  by  Haller),  and  Wriglit. 
-  *  Journ.  R^n.  de  med./  1827,  ci,  255. 
»  *  Rust's  Magazin  fttr  die  Heilkde./  1828,  xxvii,  193. 

*  '  Annal.  d'byg./  1846,  xxxv,  138. 

*  '  Edinb.  Med.  Journ./  i86a,  March,  825. 
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quarantine  harbour  of  Valetta,  eleven  officers  took  ill  suddenly 
with  choleraic  symptoms^  and  the  one  thing  common  to  them 
all  was  that  they  had  partaken  of  milk  which  had  been 
brought  on  board;  in  following  up  the  inquiry  into  the  source 
and  quality  of  the  suspected  milk^  Mackay  learned  that  it  was 
a  fact  well  known  in  Malta  that  cows  which  fed  on  a  certain 
plants  called  by  the  natives  ''  tenaowta ''  became  ill,  and  that 
their  milk,  when  consumed  by  men,  had  the  unwholesome 
effects  above  described.  He  was  told  by  botanists  that  the 
poisoning  of  the  animals  was  induced  by  a  species  of  the 
EuphorbiacesD. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

"ENDEMIC   COLIC." 
§  83.  Definition  or  the  Subject. 

Under  snch  names  as  colic  of  Poiton,  colic  of  Madrid, 
Devonshire  colic,  colica  intertropica,  colica  yegetabilis, 
colique  seche,  and  dry  bollyaclie, — names  derived  from  the 
locality,  from  the  supposed  cause  or  from  the  most  promi- 
nent symptom, — several  diseases  have  been  described  in  the 
course  of  the  last  hundred  years  as  occurring  at  various  parts 
of  the  globe  endemically  or  epidemically ;  they  correspond 
perfectly  with  lead-colic  in  the  symptoms,  although  their 
origin  from  lead-poisoning  was  long  contested,  and  is  con- 
tested for  some  of  thom  at  the  present  day.  The  interest  in 
the  subject  has  become  all  the  more  Jively  from  the  fact  that 
a  malady  has  established  itself  in  the  French  navy  since  fifty 
years  ago,  which  in  its  development  presents  the  symptoms 
of  lead-colic,  but  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers  owes  its 
origin  to  other  causes  of  a  climatic  or  miasmatic  nature. 
The  discussion  of  that  question  has  recalled  attention  to  the 
alleged  endemic  prevalence  of  the  same  form  of  disease  in 
the  tropics ;  and  it  has  been  attempted  to  show  from  these 
tropical  observations  as  well  that  there  exists  a  kind  of 
disease  the  savie  as  or  exactly  similar  to  lead-coUc,  whose  origin 
depends  on  an  etiological  factor  otlier  than  lead-poisoning. 
In  order  to  elucidate  this  subject,  which  is  as  interesting 
historically  as  it  is  in  the  way  of  practice,  I  liave  in  the 
first  place  put  together  in  the  sequel  the  facts  ascertained  as 
to  the  epidemic  or  endemic  occurrence  of  colics  of  that  kind ; 
secondly,  I  have  discussed  the  question  of  the  "  endemic 
colic  of  the  tropics  -/'  and  finally,  I  have  inquired  into  the 
subject  of  colic  on  board  ship. 
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§  84.  Historical  Octbeeaks  mostly  proved  to  be  Lead-Colic. 

The  earliest  reference^  to  an  epidemic  of  what  was  after- 
wards called  "  colica  vegetabilis  '*  occurs  in  a  sixteenth  cen- 
tury notico  by  CEtheous,^  according  to  which  a  severe  form  of 
colic — ^well-marked  lead-colic,  from  the  description  of  it — 
had  been  prevalent  in  several  parts  of  France,  Burgundy,. 
Asturias,  and  Rhsetia,  the  cause  of  it  being  ascribed  to  the 
drinking  of  certain  strong  wines,  especially  such  as  had  been 
subjected  to  artificial  treatment  ("ex  artificiosa  conditura 
sulphuris.")*  Then  follows  the  first  account  of  "  colic  of 
Poitou ''  {colica  Pictonum)  by  Citesius,*  who  places  the 
beginning  of  the  epidemic  in  the  year  1572  ;  later  informa- 
tion on  this  disease  from  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  puts  it  beyond  all  doubt  that  it  was  an  affair  of 
poisoning  by  wine  contaminated  with  lead,  the  same  being* 
the  case  with  the  colic  mentioned  by  Bont6^  as  having  been 
prevalent  in  Normandy  in  the  middle  of  last  century. 

Bont6  distinguished  two  forms  of  the  disease,  the  one  depending  on 
lead-poisoning  and  the  other  "  colique  vdgctale.*'  From  the  more  recent 
account  by  Yasso  it  appears  that  lead-colic  is  somewhat  common  in 
Normandy  whore  cider  containing  lead  is  drunk,  the  "  coliqae  v^g^- 
tale"  on  the  other  hand  consisting  in  an  intense  irritation  of  the- 
Btomach  due  to  perry,  which  has  no  toxic  ingredients. 

^  The  toxic  properties  of  lead  and  the  symptoms  ensuing  after  poisoning  by 
that  metal  were  known  to  the  Qrcek  and  Homan  physicians,  as  appears  from  tlie 
statement  in  Dioscoridcs  (*  De  materia  mod.,'  v,  cap.  103;  '  De  venenis,'  cap.  22, 
ed.  Kubn,  i,  7C9,  ii,  32);  Celsns  (lib.  v,  cap.  27,  §  15) ;  Qalcn  ('  De  antidotis,'  ii,. 
cap.  7,  cd.  Kiihn,  xiv,  144);  Paulas  Aegineta  (lib.  v,  cap.  59,  62);  Actius 
('  Tetrabibl.,'  iv,  scrnio  i,  cap.  45),  and  Actuarius  ('  Method,  med.,'  v,  cap.  1 2)^ 
In  speaking  of  colic  Panlus  (lib.  iii,  cap.  43)  mentions  an  epidemic  of  it  that 
had  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  seventh  century,  in  many  parts  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  the  symptoms  of  which  may  perhaps  be  taken  as  pointing  to  lead-colic 
("  plerisque  in  morbum  comitialem,  aliis  ad  artuum  resolutioncm,  servato  sensu, 
qnibnsdam  ad  ambo  delapsus  contigit "). 

'  In  Schenck's  'Observ.  mod.,'  lib.  iii,  obs.  184,  Frankf.,  1600,  p.  650. 

'  It  is  undoubtedly  to  this  disease,  or  to  the  one  mentioned  by  Citesius,  that 
Bivi^re's  account  of  '*  colicio  biliosa)  species  qute  in  paralysin  degenerat,"  relates 
— evidently  lead-colic  from  the  description  of  it.  Like  all  his  contemporaries,. 
he  finds  himself  quite  at  a  loss  to  explain  the  true  cause  of  it. 

*  *  De  novo  et  populari  apud  Pictones  dolore  cotico-bilioso,*  0pp.,  Par.,  1639. 

»  *  Jpnm.  de  med.,'  1761,  xv,  399,  1762,  xvi,  300;  1764,  xx,  15. 
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A  disease  perfectly  the  same  as  tlio  colic  of  Poiton  was 
observed  at  the  time  in  some  parts  of  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  Devonshire.  It  was  shown  on  carefal  inquiry  that  hero 
again  it  was  not  dietetic  substances  of  a  vegetable  nature 
that  caused  the  disease^  as  had  been  supposed^  but  poisoning 
by  lead ;  which  fact  having  been  recognised  and  the  mischief 
removed,  the  disease  came  to  an  end. 

It  was  proved  by  Tronchin^  that  the  poisoning  in  Holland  was  due  to 
the  water-pipes  having  been  lined  with  lead.  In  Devonsbire,  as 
Huxham"  informs  ns,  the  blame  was  laid  on  the  immoderate  drinking 
of  the  cider  for  which  the  county  is  fiEunoas;  until  at  length  Baker,' 
Alcock/  and  others  brought  forward  proof  that  it  was  not  the  cider 
itself  which  was  at  fault,  but  the  contamination  of  it  with  lead  fix>m  the 
leaden  vessels  in  which  it  was  made. 

At  a  more  recent  date  the  "  colic  of  Madrid  '*  attracted 
especial  notice,  owing  to  the  writings  on  it  by  French 
physicians,  who,  although  not  denying  the  identity  of  the 
disease  with  lead-colic,  were  strongly  opposed  to  the  notion 
that  load- poisoning  was  at  the  bottom  of  it. 

It  had  been  stated  by  Hernandez*  and  afterwards  by  Luzuriaga,'  the 
latter  having  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Madrid  with  him,  that  the 
cases  of  colic  resembh'ng  lead-colic  were  as  a  matter  of  fact  colic  due  to 
lead,  Luzariaga  pointing  oat  that  the  poor  in  Madrid  and  many  other 
parts  of  Spain  used  badly  glazed  vessels  in  which  to  keep  their  food, 
that  the  glazing,  which  contained  lead,  underwent  decomposition,  and 
that  the  food  was  contaminated  by  the  lead  thus  set  free.  Larrey' 
rejected  this  view  as  erroneous ;  he  assumed  instead  that  the  extreme 
fluctuations  of  temperature  common  on  the  table-land  of  Castile  were 
the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  a  theory  which  was  afterwards  adopted  by 
Faure,'*  although  the  latter  was  obliged  to  admit  the  perfect  similarity 
of  the  disease  with  lead-colic. 

In  this  state  of  suspense  the  qaestion  remained  until  at 
length  Hisern®  and  Cuynat^^  produced  exact  evidence  of  the 

*  *  Do  colicii  Pictonnm,'  Gencv.,  1757. 

'  'OhsiTV.  Med.-Phys.,'  Lips.,  1784,  iii,  54. 

3  '  Essay  concerning  tlic  Cause  of  the  Kndcinicul  Colic  of  Devonshire,*  Lend., 
1767. 

*  *The  Endcmical  Colic  of  Devonshire,  &c.,*  Plymouth,  1769. 

*  *  Trat.  del  dolor  colico,'  Madr.,  1737. 

^  *  Disort.  pobre  el  colico  de  Madrid,'  Madr.,  1796. 
7  'Monioires  de  Chirurgie,  &c.,'  vol.  i,  Paris,  181 2. 

*  *  Dcs  Hhwr.  inter  mi  It.,'  Paris,  1833,  p.  409. 
®  •  Revue  med.,*  1840,  Sept.,  p.  361. 

"  *  Mem,  do  I'Acad.  des  uc.  do  Lyon,*  1843-4,  P*  20. 
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lead-poisoning  whicli  was  underlying  the  disease^  Cuynat  at 
the  same  time  showing  that  the  malady  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  Madrid  or  New  Castile,  but  was  found  in  many 
other  parts  of  Spain, — in  Catalonia,  Andalusia,  and  wherever 
there  were  gross  hygienic  errors  conducive  to  lead-poisoning, 
such  as  conveying  drinking  water  (charged  with  carbonic 
acid)  in  leaden  pipes,  allowing  lead  to  get  into  the  wine,  or 
keeping  articles  preserved  with  vinegar,  such  as  capers, 
cucumbers  and  other  pickles,  in  badly  glazed  vessels. 
Moreover,  as  Hisern  adds,  there  can  be  at  least  no  question 
of  endemic  colic  in  Madrid  in  recent  times,  inasmuch  as  it 
happened  to  him  in  an  extensive  private  and  hospital 
practice  to  see  only  seven  or  eight  cases  of  this  '^  Madrid 
colic  "  in  the  space  of  nine  years. 

The  ^'  dry  heUyaclic  "  or  "  bilious  colic ''  of  United  States 
practitioners  has  had  the  same  fate  as  the  ''  colique  veg6- 
tale^"  that  is  to  say,  it  has  turned  out  to  be  lead-colic. 

In  a  letter  of  Benjamin  Franklin^  to  Yanghan,  dated  Philadelphia, 
July  31 8t,  1786,  he  says :  "  The  first  thing  I  remember  of  this  kind  was 
a  general  discourse  in  Boston  when  I  was  a  boy,  of  a  complaint  from 
North  Carolina  against  New  England  rum,  that  it  poisoned  their 
people,  giving  them  the  dry  bellyache,  with  a  loss  of  the  use  of  their 
limbs.  The  distilleries  being  examined  on  the  occasion,  it  was  found 
that  several  of  them  used  leaden  still-heads  and  worms,  and  the 
physicians  were  of  opinion  that  the  mischief  was  occasioned  by  that  use 
of  lead.  The  legislature  of  Massachusetts  thereupon  passed  an  act, 
prohibiting,  under  severe  penalties,  the  use  of  such  still-hcads  and 
worms  thereafter." 

The  same  was  the  case,  no  doubt,  with  the  "  bilious  colic  "  that  was 
prevalent  and  grew  into  an  epidemic  at  Woodsborough  in  1821; 
Staley '  says  of  it  that  it  perfectly  resembled  lead-colic,  but  it  was  not 
to  be  attributed  to  lead-poisoning  because  "there  was  only  a  small 
quantity  of  lead  in  the  mills  employed  to  extract  the  juice  of  the  sugar 
canes ;"  the  amount  of  lead  accordingly  in  the  rum  could  be  but  slight, 
and  the  disease  was  rather  of  a  malarious  nature. 

Of  the  remarkable  epidemics  of  "  bilious  colic  *'  at  New  Orleans  in 
the  summers  of  1849  ^^d  1850  we  have  an  interesting  account  by 
Fenner,'  from  which  it  appears  that  the  case  was  one  of  wholesale 
poisoning  by  soda-water  containing  lead ;  perhaps  also  the  drinking- 

*  TI1C  letter  is  quoted  in  Hnnter'fl  '  Observations  on  the  Disease  of  the  Army 
in  Jamaica,'  and  ed.,  Lond.,  1796,  p.  211. 
'  *  Amer.  Med.  Recorder,'  1873,  vi,  231. 
>  'Sontbem  Med.  Reports,'  1850,  ii,  27,  247. 
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water  was  contaminated  by  the  lead  pipes  whicli  connected  the  honses 
with  the  iron  mains,  and  together  represented  a  leng^  of  some  90,000 
yards.  More  recently  (i  865)  there  was  an  outbreak  of  the  same  Idnd  of 
"  bilious  colic  "  at  a  village  in  Orange  County,  N.Y.  ;^  an  inyestigation 
showed  that  the  miller  who  supplied  the  village  with  flour  had  filled  up 
the  holes  in  his  mill-stones  with  lead,  the  consequence  being  that 
particles  of  the  metal  got  into  the  flour  and  therewith  into  the  bread.' 


§  85.  The  "Dry  Bellyache*'  of  the  Teopics. 

While  almost  everyone  has  given  np  the  belief  in  a  disease 
of  temperate  latitudes  identical  in  all  respects  with  lead-colic, 
but  in  its  origin  dependent  on  other  causes  (such  as  the  eating 
of  some  vegetable,  or  food  prepared  from  the  same,  or  the 
malarial  influence) ;  the  same  belief  has  lasted  much  longer, 
and  is  hold  by  many  practitioners  even  at  the  present  day, 
as  regards  the  endemic  occurrence  in  the  tropics  of  a  ''colique 
vegetale  *'  of  that  kind,  or  "  colique  s^che ''  (dry  bellyache), 
constituting  in  fact  a  specific  tropical  disease. 

The  earliest  information  of  endemics  of  that  kind  comes 
from  the  West  Indies.  The  first  to  mention  them,*  Smith*  and 
Hillary,^  do  not  touch  the  question  of  the  origin  of  tbe  disease; 
while  Moscley/  who  recognised  the  similarity  of  the  disease 
to  lead-colic,  did  not  admit  lead-poisoning  as  the  cause  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  Clark,^  Hunter*  and  Turner*  were  quite 
decided  that  "  dry  bellyache "  was  always  the  consequence 
of  poisoning  by  lead,  particularly  by  lead-tainted  new  rum; 

'  *  Account  in  the  *  Medical  News/  Philad.,  1866,  p.  112. 

*  Lead  colic  occurred  epidemically  under  the  same  circumstances  in  1858  and 
1 86 1  at  two  villages  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Chartrcs,  according  to  tbe  accounts 
by  Mannory  and  Salmon  (*  Qaz.  med.  de  Paris/  1862,  p.  208,  1865,  pp.  270,  288, 
302) ;  the  quantity  of  lead  used  by  the  miller  in  186 1  amounted  to  20  kilos  (44  lbs.); 
of  some  400  persons  who  fell  ill,  about  twenty  died  of  the  poisoning. 

'  Sydenham  (*  De  colica/  in  0pp.,  Genev.,  1736,  i,  512)  in  speaking  of  colica 
Pictonum,  remarks,  "Apud  insulas  Caribum  notissima  est,"  although  he  sayft 
nothing  of  the  cause  of  the  disease. 
^  M)e  colica  apud  incolas  Caribenses  endemica/  Leid.,  1717* 
^  '  Observations  on  the  Changes  of  the  Air,  and  the  concomitant  Epidemical 
Diseases  in  Darbadoes/  2nd  ed..  Loud.,  1766. 

*  *  Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases/  Lond.,  1787. 
7  *  Treatise  on  the  Yellow  Fever/  Lond.,  1797. 

^  L.  c,  183,  and  '  Med.  Transact./  1785,  iii,  227. 
»  *  Lond.  Med.  Gaz./  1832,  xi,  78. 
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they  stated^  moreover,  in  confirmation  of  Chisholm,^  that 
there  could  bo  no  thought  of  a  true  endemic  prevalence  of 
this  colic.  In  like  manner  Dutroulau/  who  had,  like  Brassac,* 
denied  in  his  earlier  papers  that  load-poisoning  was  the  cause 
of  "  colique  seche/'  returned  subsequently  to  the  view  of 
Corre,*  who  asserted,  from  his  experiences  in  Martinique 
(and  at  Vera  Cruz),  that  severe  cases  of  colica  stercoralis 
were  common  there,  as  they  were  everywhere,  particularly  in 
the  tropics  (for  reasons  to  be  afterwards  given),  but  that  he 
had  never  seen  what  is  called  "  colique  seche  "  under  other 
circumstances  than  as  a  consequence  of  lead-poisoning ;  that 
term,  accordingly,  as  an  ''  entite  morbide  speciale  '*  should 
be  given  up. 

Next  to  the  West  Indies,  Guiana  used  to  be  specially 
reputed  as  an  important  centre  of  endemic  colique  seche, 
and  Legond**  in  particular,  among  more  recent  writers,  has 
favoured  that  idea,  rejecting  altogether  the  notion  of  lead- 
poisoning  as  the  cause  of  the  disease  and  explaining  it  as  a 
neurosis  of  the  sympathetic  l/rought  on  hy  chill.  Long  before 
him  Bodschied'  had  expressed  the  opinion  that  the  existence 
of  ''  dry  bellyache  '*  as  an  endemic  was  not  to  be  thought  of ; 
colics  of  various  kinds,  he  said,  are  without  doubt  somewhat 
common  in  Guiana,  but  among  these  the  so-called  dry  colic 
played  a  comparatively  small  part,  the  disease  known  specially 
by  that  name  having  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  climatic 
influences  but  depending  on  nothing  else  than  poisoning  by 
lead,  particularly  the  lead  contained  in  wine  and  rum.  This 
explanation  was  afterwards  accepted  in  every  point  by 
HUle^  in  Surinam,  Blair®  in  British  Guiana,  and  Lefevre*  in 
Cayenne. 

1  'Marmal  o£  the  Climate  and  Diseases  of  Tropical  Coantries,  kc*  Lend., 
1822,  93. 

*  *  Arch.  gen.  de  m^d./  1855*  Deccmbrc,  and  '  Traits  dcs  malad.  des  Europcens 
dans  Ics  pajs  cbandH,'  Par.,  1861,  34. 

'  '  Consider,  pathol.  sur  Ics  pays  chauds/  Moutp.,  1863. 

*  *  Notes  m6d.  rec.  a  la  Vera  Crui,  &c./  Par.,  1869,  60. 

*  *Gaz.  des  h^pit.,'  1834,  March,  25;  *  Journ.  hebdom.  de  mod./  1835,  Nr.  3, 
13;  'Essai  sur  la  nevralgie  du  grand  sympathiquc/ Par.,  1837,  ^^^  '  Kevue 
nied.,'  1830,  Mai,  239. 

^  '  Bemerkungen  liber  das  Klima  .  .  .  von  Rio  Essequebo,' Frankf.,  1796,  184. 
7  Casper's  *  Wochenschr.  der  Heilkde.,'  1842,  Nr.  6. 

*  '  Account  of  the  last  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,'  Lond.,  1852,  21. 

*  Bechcrchcs  sur  les  causes  de  la  ooliquc  s&che,'  Par.,  1859,  969  98. 
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According  to  an  account  by  Cbapnis,^  there  was  a  remarkable  increase 
of  the  colique  scchc  in  Cayenne  during  the  years  1858—60,  as  com- 
pared with  the  years  immediately  preceding :  while  the  number  of  cases 
treated  for  that  disease  in  1856  and  1857  was  82  and  67  respcctiyely, 
it  rose  in  1858  to  102  and  in  1859  to  201.  Of  31  patients  treated  for 
colique  scchc  in  the  first  quarter  of  i860,  there  were  6  for  whom  lead- 
poisoning  was  proved ;  for  the  remaining  25  no  evidence  was  forthcoming, 
although  the  possibility  of  the  same  cause  having  been  in  operation  in 
these  cases  also  was  by  no  means  excluded. 

For  other  parts  of  tropical  South  America  we  do  not  hear 
a  word  about  any  disease  characterised  by  the  symptoms  of 
lead-colic  which  was  not  actually  due  to  lead-poisoning. 
The  statements  of  Thcvenot^  and  BorviUe^  as  to  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  colique  seche  in  Seiicgambia  are  contradicted 
by  the  later  accounts  of  Lefevre*  and  Villette  ;^  most  of  the 
cases  had  been  treated  in  the  marine  hospitals  and  belonged 
therefore  to  man-of-war  crews ;  and  in  every  case^  as  the 
authorities  last  named  tell  us,  lead-poisoning  could  be  shown 
to  be  the  cause  of  the  sickness.  The  same  holds  good, 
according  to  Monnerot*  and  Abelin/  for  the  disease  as  it 
occurs  on  the  Oahoon  coast.  Nothing  is  known  of  colique 
seche  in  Algiers,  Egypt,  Abyssinia,  on  the  East  Coast  of 
Africa  or  in  the  adjacent  islands ;  from  time  to  time  a  case 
of  severe  colic  comes  under  observation  in  the  marine 
hospitals  of  Mauritius  and  Reunioiiy  but  these  also  can  be 
always  traced  to  lead-poisoning.®  For  India  and  the  East 
Indies  it  is  the  same  case ;  nowhere  in  these  countries  is 
there  anything  heard  of  an  endemic  disease  resembling  lead- 
colic,  the  few  cases  of  colique  seche  which  are  met  with  at 
Pondicherry  being  almost  exclusively  on  board  French  men- 
of-war,  and  most  of  them,  as  Huillct^  remarks,  traceable  to 
poisoning  by  lead.^^     In  the  points  of  Cochin  China,  as  at  all 

*  *  Gaz.  hcbd.  de  m6d.,'  i860,  Nr.  36,  577. 

'  'Traits  dcs  malad.  dcs  Enropdcns  dans  les  pays  chauds/  Par.,  1840,  332. 
»  'Gai.  des  h6pit.,'  1858, 147.  *  L.  c,  114. 

*  *  Arch,  de  m^d.  nav.,'  1866,  Fcvr.,  81,  Mars,  178. 

*  'Consider,  sur  les  malad.  cndem.  obs.a  rh6pital  de  Gabon,'  Montp.,  i868> 
p.  36. 

"*  'Htndes  sur  le  Gabon,'  Paris,  1872,  p.  29. 

*  Leffevre,  1.  c.,  p.  130. 

*  '  Arcb.  de  med.  nav.,'  Janv.,  1868,  p.  12, 

1^  Smith  ('  Ed.  Med.  Joum.,'  July,  1856),  gives  an  account  of  an  epidemic  of 
"  colic  of  Poitoa  "  which  was  so  general  among  the  garrison  stationed  at  Newerj 
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the  French  naval  stations  in  the  tropics^  cases  of  coliqne 
seche  have  been  seen  occasionally  ;  and  hero  again  they 
belonged  to  the  crews  of  men-of-war,  and  were  in  every 
instance  traceable  to  lead-poisoning.^  From  China  we  have 
information  to  the  same  effect  by  Lagorde,*  who  oxpreses 
his  astonishment  that  anyone  should  have  spoken  of  coliqne 
seche  as  occurring  endemically  there ;  during  a  two  years' 
stay  in  Chinese  ports  he  had  seen  only  one  case  (lead-poison- 
ing) on  board  a  French  ship-of-war,  while  no  case  of  the 
disease  among  the  foreign  or  native  residents  had  come 
under  his  notice.  Lastly,  wo  have  to  give  the  same  account 
of  the  colique  seche  in  Tahiti,  where  poisoning  by  lead  in 
the  wine  could  be  proved  for  all  the  cases  observed  by 
Gallerand  ;^  and  in  New  Caledonia  (Port-de-France)  where 
occasional  cases  are  seen  on  board  the  French  men-of-war, 
they  are  always  due  to  poisoning  by  lead.^ 


§  86.  Always  caused  by  Lead. 

It  follows  from  all  these  facts  above  adduced  that  the 
endemic  or  epidemic  prevalence  of  "colica  vegctabilis"  or 
"colique  seche,*'  in  former  centuries  had  always  been  an 
afiEair  of  wide-spread  lead-colic ;  that  these  occurrences  have 
become  less  frequent  as  a  more  correct  view  of  the  origin 
of  the  malady  has  gained  ground,  and  as  the  progress  of 
public  sanitation  has  diminished  the  chances  of  the  disease 
breaking  out;  that  there  have  no  doubt  been  epidemics  of 
lead-colic  from  time  to  time,  even  within  the  most  recent 
period ;  but  that  there  can  be  no  thought  at  all  of  the  disease 

SlliSy  in  Cejlon,  tbat  in  a  force  of  87  men  there  were  142  admissions  including 
the  reUpaes.  It  came  out  on  inquiry  tbat  the  epidemic  was  due  to  poisoning  by 
leftd  in  tbe  sugar  and  in  the  arrack. 

^  See  Ricbaud, '  Arcb.  de  m^d.  nav./  1864,  Mai,  351 ;  Margaillan,  *£tudo  sur 
r^ologie  saturnine  de  la  colique  seche/  Par.,  1866;  Gimcllo,  *  Union  roed./ 
1869,  Nr.  53,  694.  Girard  de  la  Barcerie  ('  Consider,  mcd.  sur  la  Cochinchinc, 
&c./  Montp.,  1868,  43)  did  not  see  a  single  case  of  colique  s^cho^  during  a  two 
years'  residence  in  Cochin  China. 

'  '  Arch,  de  mM.  nav./  1864,  Mnrs,  185. 

s  11^.,  1865,  October,  286. 

4  I)e  Rocbas, '  Essai  sur  la  topogi- de  laNou7clleCal6donle/ Par.,  i860, 

18;  accoiint  in  'Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1866,  Junv.,  21. 
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being  endemic  or^  more  particularly,  of  there  being  an  endemic 
'^coliqae  seche'^  of  the  tropics.  Abnost  all  the  cases  observed 
in  those  latitudes,  and  described  under  that  namie,  have 
occurred  in  ports  among  the  crews  of  French  men-of-war  ;  and 
in  by  far  the  most  of  these,  it  has  been  shown  to  be  an  affair  of 
lead-poisoning.  Thus  the  whole  inquiry  reduces  itself  prac- 
tically to  answering  the  question.  What  are  the  circumstances 
of  this  much  talked-of ''  colique  scche  "  of  the  French  navy,  or 
Ihe  80-called  "  ship  colic  ?'* 


§  87.  The  "  Colique  Seche  ''  of  Steamships  of  the  French 

Navy. 

Thero  have  been  occasional  cases  of  lead  colic  occurring 
for  a  long  time  past  on  board  ships  of  every  flag,  both  of 
the  mercantile  marine  and  of  the  navy.  If  not  in  all  of  these, 
yet  in  most  of  them  it  has  been  possible  to  trace  the  cause 
of  the  sickness  to  a  fresh  coat  of  lead  paint  on  board,  or  to 
beverages  or  preserves  contaminated  with  lead;  sometimes 
the  source  of  tho  poisoning  has  eluded  all  inquiry,  and  the 
disease,  as  Falck^  appositely  says,  had  a  '^cryptogenetic" 
origin  assigned  to  it,  although  its  cause  was  neither  mis- 
understood nor  denied. 


Thus  BueP  speaks  of  the  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  formerly  of  a 
disease  perfectly  resembling  lead-colic  among  the  engine-room  staff  of 
tho  steamships  plying  between  Panama  and  California,  remarking  that 
the  illness  was  probably  brought  on  by  lead  in  the  drinking-water;  "the 
condensed  water  from  the  boilers/'  says  tho  report,  **  was  at  one  time 
extensively  used  for  drinking  and  culinary  purposes,  and  a  part  of  the 
process  was  performed  in  lead  pipes."  Lef^vre'  communicates  an  in- 
teresting account  of  an  epidemic,  with  the  symptoms  characteristio  of 
lead-poisoning,  on  board  an  Italian  merchant  ship,  in  which  the  source 
of  the  poisoning  was  most  probably  the  lead  contained  in  the  glazing 
of  the  utensils  used  for  preparing  the  food.  According  to  tho  account 
of  Pop,'*  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  colique  B^che  from  1853  to  1857 
in  tho  Dutch  men-of-war  on  the  East  Indian  Station,  and  only  a  few 
cases  in  those  stationed  on  the  Surinam  coast,  and  in  adjoining  Weflt 

'  III  Vircbow*8  '  Ilandb.  dcr  spec.  Pathol.,'  ii,  Abth.  i,  i8i.  ^ 

-  *  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  1856,  April,  324. 

'  •  Gaz.  med.  do  Paris,'  1861,  776,  788,  802. 

^  'iJcdcrl.  T^dscbr.  voor  Qeueesk./  iii,  24,  213,  217. 
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Indies;  but  in  1866  the  disease  became  epidemic  in  a  steamship  of  the 
fleet  on  the  naval  station  at  Samatra,  and  they  did  not  succeed  in  making 
oat  lead-poisoning  to  be  tbe  cause  of  the  epidemic.^ 

A  remarkable  contrast  to  this  state  of  matters^  as  well  as 
to  that  in  the  navies  of  England,  Germany,  and  the  United 
States,  in  which  lead -poisoning,  so  far  as  wo  know,  has 
never  occurred  on  a  large  scale,  is  afforded  by  the  French 
navy,  in  which  ''  colique  seche  "  has  played  an  important 
part  since  the  last  forty-five  years,  or  since  the  time  when 
steamships  were  introduced,  having  gone  on  increasing  in 
proportion  as  these  have  displaced  sailing  ships  in  the 
fleet. 

The  disease  first  began  to  occur  more  frequently  on  board  French 
men-of-war,  as  we  learn  from  the  inquiries  of  Lefevre,'  subsequent  to 
the  year  1840;  and  it  was  found  over  the  whole  of  the  West  African 
station  from  St.  Louis  down  to  Cape  St.  Paul  de  Loando,  on  the 
Indo-Ohinese  station  (Madagascar,  Reunion,  and  the  Moluccas),  and 
on  the  South  Sea  station,  its  occurrence  being  somewhat  later  on 
the  West  Indian  station  and  on  board  the  ships  on  the  coast  of  Cayenne 
and  in  the  River  Plate. 

It  is  admitted  on  all  hands  that  the  colique  seche  is 
absolately  the  same  in  its  phenomena  as  lead  colic ;  but  in 

^  Acoount  in  'Arch,  de  m^d.  nav.,'  1867,  Septbr.,  169. 

*  'Bech.  snr  les  caases  de  la  coliqne  sdche,  &c.,*  Par.,  1859  (the  leading  work). 
The  earlier  acconnte  are  those  of  Datronlan,  'Gaz.  m^d.  de  Paris,'  1851,  278  ; 
'Arch.  g^n.  de  m^d./  1855,  Decbr.,  1856,  Janv.;  Fonssagrives,  ib.,  1852,  J oni, 
and  'De  la  nature  et  du  traitement  de  la  coliqne  nerveose,  &c./  Par.,  1857  > 
If  anon,  'Konv.  Annal.  marit./  1852,  Aug.;  Letersec,  '  Observ.  sur  la  coUqae 
nervense^  fto.,'  Montp.,  1855 ;  Petit,  '  Consider,  hyg.  et  m^.  snr  la  col.  sdche, 
Ae.9'  Par.,  1855;  Rocbard, '  Union  m^.,'  1856,  Nr.  4,  5;  Desjardins,  '  Qaz.  des 
hAfnt^'  1856,  Kr.  16;  Lecoq.,  ib.,  Nr.  5;  St.  Pair,  ib.,  1857,  34^'  Berville,  ib., 
1858,  147;  P^ron,  '  Qnelq.  reflex,  snr  la  coliqne  s^che,'  Par.,  1858 ;  Touz^,  '  De 
la  edliqne  i^e  des  pays  cbands,'  Par.,  1858 ;  Cbevallier,  *  Annal.  d'byg.,*  1859, 
zi«  95»  396.  There  are  more  recent  acconnts  by  Lef^vre,  '  Gas.  m^.  de  Paris,' 
1861,  39,  and  'Arch,  de  mdd.  nav.,'  1864,  Oct.,  302,  Nov.,  385  ;  Lnzet, '  Sur  les 
cmoaea  et  le  traitem.  de  la  c.  s.,'  Strasb.,  1861 ;  German,  'De  la  col.  nerv.  des 
pays  chands/  Par.,  1862 ;  Benoit  de  la  Grandi^re,  '  Relat.  med.  d'une  travers^e 
de  Ooebincbine  en  France,  &c.,'  Par.,  1862 ;  Vidal, '  La  coliqne  s^cbe  h  U  Gnyane 
fran^.,  fto.,'  Montp.,  1863;  Lagarde,  'Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1864,  Mars,  185; 
Handot,  '£tnde  snr  la  c.  s.,  &c.,*  Montp.,  1864 ;  Ricband,  *  Arch,  do  m6d,  nav.,' 
1864,  Mai,  351;  Villette,  ib.,  1866,  Fevr.,  81,  Mars,  178;  FoUet,  'fitudesur  la 
c.  a.  v^^tale,  &c.,'  Montp.,  1866 ;  Morgaillan,  1.  c;  Dnpr6,  *  De  la  c.  s.  des  pays 
cbands,'  Par.,  1866 ;  Borchard, '  De  I'identite  de  la  c.  s.  des  pays  cbands  et  de  la 
ool.  satnmine,'  Par.,  1866;  Soboul,  'Consider,  snr  la  c.  s.,  &c.,'  Montp.,  1868  ; 
Sonmien,  'De  la  c.  s.  pbservee  en  Cochincbine,  &c.,' Montp.,  1869;  Mamata* 
'  De  la  col.  s^he,  &c.,'  Par.,  1880. 

VOL.  II.  18 
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cases  wliere  there  has  been  no  obvious  occasion  of  lead- 
poisoning  on  board  the  vessels,  or  where  the  inqniriea  that 
were  made  have  yielded  no  results,  many  observers  have 
decidedly  refused  to  admit  the  saturnine  character  of  the 
disease,  and  have  either  adopted  Segond's  view  of  a 
neurosis  of  the  sympathetic  brought  on  by  chill  (Rochard, 
Marion,  Chabassn,^  Thil),*  or  they  have  pronounced  for  a 
miasmatic  origin  of  the  malady  (Dutroulau),'  or  even  for  its 
malarial  nature  (Fonssagrives,  Vidal,  Coste,*  Horv6,*  Bon- 
mieu).  There  is  still  another  school  who  would  admit  that 
many  cases  of  the  ship  colic  are  indeed  cases  of  lead  colic, 
but  that  there  had  been  besides  these  a  special  kind  of 
colique  s^cho  depending  on  some  one  of  the  causes  above 
mentioned.  (Thil,  Follct,  German,  Mondot.)  This  chaos  of 
contradictory  and  quite  untenable  opinion  has  been  reduced 
to  order  by  Lefevre,  Director  of  Naval  Sanitary  Board  at 
Brest ;  in  his  truly  classical  work,  he  has  adduced  evidence 
that  the  ''  colique  seclie  "  of  the  French  navy  is  nothing  more 
than  lead  colicj  and  ho  has  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  not 
only  old  adherents  of  the  miasmic  theory  like  Dntroulau*  come 
round  to  his  side,  but  of  gaining  the  unreserved  adhesion  of 
the  majority  of  the  French  naval  surgeons  of  recent  years 
(Villctto,  Richaud,  Benoit  de  la  Grandiere,  Corre,  Mar- 
gaillan,  Borcliard,  Dupre,  and  others).  The  regulations 
drawn  up  in  consequence  of  this  by  the  Ministry  of  Marine 
for  the  steamships  of  the  navy,  warrant  us  in  expecting  that 
the  disease  will  become  as  rare  in  the  French  marine  in 
future  years  as  it  was  previous  to  1840.  In  the  following 
pages  I  have  put  together  the  facts  which  serve  to  explain 
the  exceptional  frequency  of  lead  colic  in  the  French  navy, 
particularly  in  tropical  waters  and  amoug  certain  classes  of 
the  ships'  companies. 

The  chief  stress  has  to  be  laid  on  the  enormous  amount 


*  '  Union  med./  1863,  Nr.  126,  seq, 

*  '  Romarques  sar  lea  principalus  malad.  h  la  Cochinchinp/  Par.,  1866,  29. 

'  *' L'atraosphcre  marine  dca  cAtes,"  lie  says  ('Traite,  72),  "Bcmble  ctre 
le  foyer  d'cmcrgcneo  de  sa  caase,  qui  frappe  de  preference  lea  6qiiipagei  dc* 
navires  cu  mouillagc." 

Arcb.  de  m6d.  nav.,'  1867,  Octbr.,  299. 
Union  med./  1862,  Nr.  43. 
In  the  2nd  ed.  of  hii  <  Trait^'  Par^  1868,  647.  i 
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of  lead  used  in  French  men-o/'War  with  steam  power,  and  upon 
certain  applications  of  it  which  afford  quite  special  opportu- 
nities for  lead-poisoning.  In  tlie  construction  and  equip- 
ment of  a  French  war-steamer  of  ninety  guns^  there  are 
nsed^  according  to  official  returns,  no  fewer  than  13^000 
kilogrammes  of  regulation  lead^  partly  in  the  form  of  pipes 
(for  conveying  water),  partly  as  receptacles,  partly  as  plates 
to  protect  the  ship's  sides  within^  and  partly  as  deck  fasten- 
ings, the  superficial  area  of  this  mass  of  metal  amounting  to 
upwards  of  80  square  metres  (or  about  100  square  yards). 
We  have  to  add  to  that  a  large  quantity  of  oxide  of  lead  and 
i^lts  of  lead  for  the  making  of  putty  and  paint.  But  most 
important  of  all  we  have  the  fact  that,  since  1840  or  since 
the  time  when  the  malady  began  to  be  more  prevalent,  the 
distilling  apparatus  supplied  to  the  ships  has  been  so  ill 
designed  as  to  have  the  distilled  water  (which  is  known  to 
have  a  strong  affinity  for  lead)  conveyed  away  in  leaden 
pipes.  Another  ready  source  of  poisoning  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  so-called  ''  chamiers,*'  or  large  wooden  tanks 
for  holding  drinking-water,  provided  round  their  edges 
with  mouth-pieces  communicating  with  siphon-tubes,  through 
which  the  sailors  and  others  of  the  ship's  company  imbibe 
the  water.  These  mouth-pieces  are  mostly  made  of  glass ; 
bat  on  many  of  the  ships  the  tubes  themselves  are  made  of 
lead^  and  that  construction,  which  is  open  to  suspicion  in  any 
case,  becomes  all  the  more  dangerous  from  the  fact  that  the 
water,  whenever  the  ship  comes  into  tropical  latitudes,  is 
acidulated  to  make  it  more  refreshing.  Lastly,  it  should 
not  be  omitted  that  the  enamel  of  the  drinking  cups  and 
cooking  utensils  on  board  French  men-of-war  usually  con- 
tains lead ;  and  after  long  use  they  may  easily  give  rise  to 
poisoning.  The  following  facts  given  by  Lefevre  in  an 
open  letter^  addressed  to  Dutroulau  will  serve  to  show  how 
careless  the  French  naval  authorities  havo  been  in  that 
matter  : 

'^  Dans  toutes  nos  possessions  6quatoriales  Pindustrie  des 
eonfiseurs,  des  p&tissiers,  restaurateurs,  marchands  de  vins 
on  de  comestibles,  destiliateurs  et  fabricants  de  sucre, 
s'exerce  en  toute  liberty,  sans  qu'on  se  pr6occnpe  du  choix 

*  *  Qis.  iMbdofflsd.  de  m(A^  i860,  p.  438. 
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(lea  Bubstances,  qn'ils  emploicnt^  dn  degr6  de  pnret6  de9 
6tamage8  ct  do  celui  des  alliages  des  vases  d'Stain  de8tm& 
h  contenir  on  a  mSsuror  les  boissons.  •  •  Nous  possSdons 
assez  de  faits  recneillis  en  France^  et  particnlierement  en 
Espagno^  pronvant  I'alt^ration  rapide  de  cos  vemis  plombi- 
fdres  sons  Paction  des  liqaeurs  et  des  aliments  acides,  poor 
n'avoir  aucun  donto  snr  la  part  qn'ils  peuvent  avoir  dans  la 
production  de  ces  coliques^  qai  paraissent  endSmiqnes  dans 
certains  pays  oii  elles  ne  se  d6veloppent  babitnellement^ 
comme  vous  Tavez  observe  aux  Antilles^  que  sous  la  forme 
sporadiquo." 

The  greater  frequefncy  of  Die  disease  on  hoard  ships  cruising 
in  tropical  waters  compared  with  those  stationed  in  tempe- 
rate latitudes  is  explained  without  the  slightest  difficulty  by 
the  circumstance  that  a  higher  temperature  is  very  materi- 
ally conducive  to  the  development  of  lead-poiBoning. 
Tanquerel  has  shown  that,  of  121 7  cases  of  lead  colic,  454 
occurred  in  summer  (June — ^August),  309  in  spring  (March 
—May),  251  in  autumn  (September — November),  and  203  in 
winter  (December — February),  giving  a  very  considerable 
preponderance  in  the  warmer  months.  In  complete  agree- 
ment with  this  is  the  fact  that  the  maximum  amount  of  the 
disease  in  the  above-named  regions  of  the  temperate  zone 
(France,  England,  Spain,  and  the  United  States)  has  always 
fallen  in  summer  ;  perhaps  also  the  fact  that  those  employed 
in  kitchens  and  engine-rooms,  and  particularly  firemen,  have 
been  attacked  with  the  colic  unusually  often,  so  much  so 
that  on  board  the  American  mail  steamers  it  was  known  by 
tho  name  of  "fireman's  colic/'  There  is  another  circum- 
stance besides,  which  may  serve  to  explain  the  prevalence  of 
colic  in  that  particular  cla^s  of  the  ship's  company— I  mean 
their  having  to  remain  constantly  in  confined  and  badly 
ventilated  places,  where  the  atmosphere  is  charged  with 
particles  of  lead. 

§  88.  Eeview  op  Objections  to  the  Docteine  op  Lead 

Colic  on  board  Steamships. 

To  all  these  proofs,  adduced  both  a  priori  and  a  jEWfferJor^     : 
of  the   origin  of  '^colique  seche/'   the   1      oneufal   of  iht     i 
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doctrine  answer  by  two  arguments,  whicli  require  a  few 
words  of  notice.  In  the  first  place  they  say  that  the  disease 
does  not  occur  at  all  on  board  the  steamships  of  other 
navies,  such  as  the  English,  American,  and  German,  or  only 
rarely  as  in  the  Dutch  navy.  This  is  easily  explained,  in 
my  opinion,  by  the  fact  that  the  naval  sanitary  authorities 
of  those  countries  have  carefully  avoided  everything  in  the 
construction,  equipment,  and  provisioning  of  their  men-of- 
war^  which  might  give  rise  to  lead-poisoning  among  the 
crew  ;^  whereas  in  the  French  navy  there  must  have  been 
something  wrong.  And  herein  lies  the  great  merit  of 
Lef^vre  in  showing  what  that  '^  something ''  was,  by  means 
of  the  exact  inquiries  already  referred  to.  The  second 
objection  is  that  in  many  cases  of  colique  s^che,  it  has  not 
been  possible  to  make  out  any  source  of  lead-poisoning; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  out  of  considerable  numbers  who 
were  all  equally  exposed  to  the  suspected  influence  of  lead, 
some  have  become  ill  of  colique  s^che  and  others  have 
escaped.  These  facts  must  be  admitted ;  but  in  weighing 
ihe  jsecond  argument  we  should  keep  in  mind  that  predis- 
posing causes  play  a  considerable  part  in  the  etiology  of 
lead  colic,  as  of  almost  every  disease.  Not  to  mention  the 
peculiar  predisposition  residing  in  the  physiological  circum- 
stances of  the  individual  and  hardly  capable  of  exact 
definition,  which  confers  a  relative  immunity  from  the  action 
of  certain  poisons  or  makes  a  peculiar  liability  to  the  same, 
it  has  been  shown  by  Tanquerel,  Galtier,*  Chevalier,*  Levy,* 
And  others,  that  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors  predisposes  in 

'  Tkm  difltilling  apparatu  in  the  French  navy  is  mostly  made  of  tin-plate, 
which  is  weU  known  to  contain  lead.  From  the  experiences  gathered  in  the 
I^nsaian  navy  in  this  matter,  I  am  ahle  to  give  the  foUowing  facts : — A  few  years 
ago  the  distilled  water  from  a  distilling  apparatus  which  had  heen  made  at  the 
Dimftxic  dockyard  ont  of  tin  as  an  experiment,  was  examined,  and  fonnd  to  con- 
ialn  a  large  amount  of  lead.  After  it  had  heen  in  use  for  some  time,  the  lead 
disappeared  from  the  water,  and  it  was  thereupon  found  that  the  interior  of  the 
apparatus  was  coated  with  a  g^yish  suhstance  easily  ruhbed  off,  which  was  un- 
^oabtedly  a  deposit  of  lime,  gypsum,  &c.,  from  the  water  itself.  What  had 
happened  was  that  the  lead  on  the  surface  of  the  tin  had  been  dissolved  out  by 
4fc0  hot  water,  while  the  coating,  although  an  uncertain  protective,  had  enabled 
ikm  Botal  to  wjthetind  the  action  of  the  water  subsequently. 

>  •TadUdm Tnaeolmi<  Fto.,  1845. i,  659. 

9  «AaMi  ^MU,  331. 

-•  •?  *^.,  1857,  ii,  906. 
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an  especial  way  to  lead-poisoning ;  and  herein  we  mnst  seek 
to  explain  the  fact  that  jnst  as  the  officers  and  midshipmen 
on  board  ship  are  much  more  rarely  attacked  than  the 
sailors^  so^  when  lead  colic  is  epidemic  or  endemic  on  shore, 
the  women  and  children  are  much  less  liable  to  it  than  the 
men.  As  regards  the  first  argument,  relating  to  the  un- 
explained cases  of  colique  seche,  we  are  quite  justified  in 
doubting  whether  the  search  after  the  sources  of  lead- 
poisoning  had  been  conducted  with  the  necessary  circum- 
spection and  care;  ''if  one  is  not  discouraged/'  says 
Borchard,  ''  by  the  fruitlessness  of  a  first  search,  one  always 
ends  by  finding  the  toxic  metal/' 

The  much  greater  frequency  of  severe  cases  of  colic, 
especially  of  colica  stercoracea,  in  the  tropics  than  in  tempe- 
rate latitudes,  is  explained  by  the  disordered  digestion  that 
is  so  easily  brought  on  in  the  formei*,  particularly  in 
strangers,  and  by  the  lesions  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
resulting  therefrom.  The  so-called  ''  colique  seche,"  or,  in 
other  words,  the  disease  with  symptoms  of  lead  colic,  is 
actually  nothing  else  than  a  lead  colic,  and  we  most 
accordingly  express  agreement  with  Le  Boy  do  MSricoart 
when  he  says  :^ 

''  II  n'y  a  pas  lieu  d'admettre  dans  le  cadre  nosologique^ 
en  dehors  des  manifestations  varices  et  successives  de 
^intoxication  saturnine  une  maladie  endemique  des  pays 
chauds,  donnant  lieu  aux  memos  symptdmes  se  succ^dant 
dans  la  mSme  maniere,  qui  reconnaitrait  pour  cause  une 
intoxication  miasmatique,  tellurique  ou  autres.  La  coliqae 
endemique  des  pays  chauds  n'oxiste  pas.^' 

^  '  Ball,  de  I'Acad.  de  m^d.  de  Paris,'  1876,  ii,  s^r.  v,  460. 


CHAPTER  IX. 

ANIMAL  PAKASITES. 

.§  89.  The  term  ''parasitic  disease '^  includes  all  those 
forms  of  sickness  in  which  the  morbific  cause  is  the 
residence^  permanent  or  temporary^  of  living  organisms 
within  or  upon  the  human  body ;  or^  to  express  it  otherwise^ 
in  which  the  disorder  of  health  is  brought  about  by  animal 
or  vegetable  organisms  that  take  up  their  abode  for  a  time 
or  for  the  whole  of  their  existence  in  man's  body  and  find 
their  sustenance  there,  either  preying  upon  it  partly  by  way  of 
abstracting  matters  from  the  tissues  of  their  host  which 
they  appropriate  to  their  own  uses,  partly  by  acting  as 
mechanical  irritants,  or  inducing  disease  sometimes  by 
elaborating  from  materials  within  their  reach,  or  by  ex- 
creting from  their  own  bodies  certain  chemical  products 
which  exert  an  injurious  or  toxic  influence  on  the  human 
organism  within  or  upon  which  they  reside.  Of  recent  years 
few  departments  of  medicine  have  grown  so  much  as  that 
of  parasitology.  Starting  from  tho  modest  beginnings  of 
the  intestinal  Helminthinaa  and  a  few  worms  and  insects 
inhabiting  the  surface  of  the  body,  it  has  in  course  of  time 
annexed  the  group  of  epiphytes  and  entophytes  as  well  as  a 
large  number  of  parasites  belongiug  to  the  lower  orders  of 
the  animal  kingdom  which  inhabit  the  internal  organs. 
Bat  there  has  also  arisen,  in  the  course  of  studying  the 
infective  diseases,  a  prospect  of  adding  to  this  department 
of  pathology  to  an  extent  that  cannot  yet  be  estimated,  in 
adducing  evidence  that  those  diseases  are  of  a  parasitic  nature, 
or  that  there  occur  in  them  organisms  of  the  lowest  rank  of 
organic  development — ^the  micrococci  and  bacilli,  so  named 
from  their  form.  The  results  hitherto  arrived  at  concerning  the 
part  played  by  these  panai  nic  inf  ec- 
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tions  have  either  been  given  already^  or  remain  to  be  given,  in 
treating  of  each  of  the  diseases  in  its  proper  place.  In  the 
following  chapters  my  purpose  is  merely  to  deal  with  those 
diseases  where  the  parasitism  consists  in  the  presence  of 
more  highly  organised  animal  or  vegetable  forms  within 
particular  organs  or  parts  ;  and  which  possess  further  a  special 
interest  for  geographical  pathology,  owing  to  their  wide 
diffusion  over  the  globe  or  to  their  endemicity  at  particular 
spots. 

We  may  take  it  to  be  a  general  truth  that  parasitism  is 
much  more  developed,  whether  we  estimate  it  by  the  number 
of  the  forms  under  which  it  occurs  or  by  the  frequency  of 
each  individual  form,  in  lower  latitudes,  that  is  to  say,  in 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  countries,  than  in  the  temperate 
and  cold  zones. 

"  Les  vers,"  says  Sigaud,^ ''  occupent  one  grande  place  dans  la  patho- 
logie  intertropicale."  Speaking  of  the  frequency  of  Enthelminths  in 
the  Nile  countries,  Proner'  says :  "  One  seldom  opens  a  cadaver  in 
Egpyt  without  finding  specimens  of  one  or  more  species^"  Waring* 
says :  '*  No  medical  officer  can  have  had  charge  even  for  a  short  time  of 
any  of  the  large  civil  dispeuBaries  in  any  part  of  India,  without  having 
been  struck  with  the  large  proportion  of  '  worm  cases  '  which  come 
under  his  obsen^ation ;"  and  the  reports  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa/ 
Guiana,^  and  the  West  Indies*  are  to  the  same  effect.  What  is  here  said 
of  the  Enthclminthu}  in  particular  applies  still  more  to  the  other  para- 
sites, the  larger  number  of  which  are  indigenous  to  the  tropics. 

The  explanation  of  this  is  partly,  no  doubt,  the  influence 
which  climate  exerts  on  the  variety  and  luxuriance  of  eveiy 
kind  of  growth ;  partly  also  the  circumstances  and  habits  of 
living  which,  as  wo  shall  see  in  speaking  of  tho  several  forms 
of  disease,  are  peculiarly  favorable  to  the  introduction  of 
parasites  into  the  human  body.  It  is  these  habits  that  serve 
to  explain  the  differences  in  tho  amount  of  parasitic  disease 
among  various  races  and  nationalities  as  well  as  among 
different  classes  of  human  society. 

^  'Du  climat  et  des  maladies  da  Br^U/  Par.,  1844,  425. 
'  *  Die  Krankh.  dcs  Orients./  Erlang.,  1846,  244. 
'  *  Indian  AnnaU  of  Med.  Sc./  1859,  July,  371. 

<  Boyle.  *Med.  Account  of  the  Western  Coast  of  Africa,'  Lond.^  1831, 40t. 
^  Rodschied,  *  Med.  Bemerk.  uber  ...  Rio  Essequebo/  Frankf.*  1796^  390. 
*  Lcvacher,  'Guide  m^.  des  Antilles/  Vat.,  1840,  193;  XhoviM^  *MA 
Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1822,  Jan.,  43. 
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I.   Cestodes, 

§  90.  Tjcnia  Meoiocanellata. 

Among  the  parasites  that  have  been  longest  known  and  are 
most  widely  distribated  belong  those  of  the  tapeworm  class — 
Tsenia  mediocanellata  {1\  saginata)  and  Tasnia  solium  ;  next 
to  these  we  have  to  consider  Bothriocephalus  and  Echino^ 
iCoecus  (the  larva  of  Tsenia  echinococcua  whose  host  is 
the  dog). 

Titnia  mediocanellata  has  its  greatest  area  of  distribution 
in  Abyssinia,  whcre^  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of 
observers,^  only  a  few  of  the  natives  aro  exempt  from  it,  and 
strangers  also  soon  become  infested  by  it  unless  they  are 
especially  careful  about  their  food  and  in  particular  avoid 
the  favourite  diet  of  raw  meat.  '^  Men  and  women,  all  and 
sundry,  in  this  country,*'  says  Courbon,  "  have  the  entozoon  ; 
and  they  take  some  kousso  regularly  every  two  months  to 
prevent  the  more  serious  derangements  which  it  might 
cause.''  In  Egypt  and  Nubia  also,  it  is  mostly  Tsduia 
mediocanellata  that  is  met  with  ;'  and  the  same  is  true  of  the 
•extensive  territory,  mostly  occupied  by  a  Mohammedan 
population,  which  extends  from  the  northern  coast  of  Africa 
{including  Algiers^),  to  Senegambiay*  and  the  western 
Soudan^  and,  on  the  other  side,  to  Syria?  and  Arabia? 

'  Aabert-Roche,  'Anoal.  d*hyg./  xxxv,  5;  Hodgkin,  'Med.  Times/  1844, 
JNo.  a66;  Pniner,  1.  c;  Schimper, '  Gaz.  med.  de  Strasb./  1848,  Nr.  4;  Bilbarz, 
'  Zeitschr.  fur  wisaeniichaftl.  Zoologie,'  1850,  iv,  35 ;  Courbon,  *  Obseir.  topogr,  et 
m^ .  I .  aur  le  littoral  de  la  mer  rouge/  Par.,  1861,  35 ;  Currie,  'Brit  Army 
Bcporta'  for  the  year  1867,  ix,  296;  Blanc,  <Gaz.  hebd.  do  m^/  1874,  Nr.  22, 
345  ;  Bochard, '  Bull,  de  I'Acad.  de  m^.,'  1877,  998. 

*  Proner,  Bilbarz,  11.  cc;  Vauvray, '  Arch,  de  mdd.  nav.,'  1873,  Sept.,  161 
Tatscheck,  'Oest.  med.  Wochenschr./  1846,  1209. 

'  Boudin,  'M^m.  de  m^.  milit./  1848,  Ixv,  204;  Rcnard,  ib.,  1873,  Oct,  545 
Vidal,  'Qaz.  m^d.  de  Paris,*  1874,  Nr.  22,  23;  Cauvet,  ib.,  Nr.  ^^  Amould,  ib., 
^.25;  Henne,  'M^m.  de  m^.  milit./  1876,  Mai,  238  ;  Rochard,  1.  c. 

*  Thaly,  *  Arch,  de  m^.  uav.,  1867,  Sept.,  187 ;  L^iiard, '  Observ.  roc.  au  poste 
de  Sed' Hion,  &c./  Par.,  1869,  62;  Corre, 'Bull.  gen.  de  th6rap./  1877,  F^vr., 
170;  Hubert,  'Une  ann^  m^d.  ^  Dagana/  Par.,  1880,  41  ;  Borius,  'Arch,  de 
tD^  nav.,'  i88i,  Mai,  372. 

*  Qnintin, '  Ektrait  d'un  yoyage  dans  le  Soudan/  Par.,  1869,  49. 

*  FhUMTt  1.  c;  BobertaoDy  'Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1843,  April,  247; 
Chiyik  <  Sta^ftiqiie  d«  Fkachftlik  d'Aleik'  HaneUl^  1853,  63 ;  Bochard,  1.  c. 

'  FkHMT,  Oovrboi^  0. 0^ 
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Of  the  frequency  of  the  parasite  in  Algiers  we  are  suffi- 
ciently assured  in  tlie  account  by  Boudin ;  during  the  years 
1840 — 48  sixty-eight  cases  of  it  occurred  in  an  average 
strength  of  1 00^000  men^  whereas  among  250^000  (average) 
men  in  France  during  the  same  period  there  were  only  seven 
cases^  so  that  the  parasite  was  twenty-three  times  commoner 
in  Algiers  than  in  the  mother  country.  Subsequent  observers 
(referred  to  below  in  the  paragraph  relating  to  France)  have 
called  attention  to  the  increasing  frequency  of  Taenia  medio- 
canellata  in  the  latter  since  Algerian  cattle  began  to  be  im- 
ported. With  reference  to  Senegambiu,  Leonard  has  expressed 
his  astonishment  that  tsBnia  should  be  so  remarkably  common 
thore^  inasmuch  as  the  natives^  being  Mohammedans,  eat  no 
flesh  of  swine ;  but  this  mystery  has  been  cleared  up  by 
Corre,  who  points  out  that  raw  beef  is  a  favorite  article  of 
diet  with  them,  and  that  tho  tapeworm  is  not  Taenia  solium 
but  T.  mediocanellata.  It  would  appear  from  the  statements 
of  Quintin  that  the  circumstances  are  the  same  in  the  Soudan, 
whore  pork  is  never  used,  but  where  beef  dried  in  the  sun 
serves  as  the  food  of  the  negro  population.  The  chief  seats  of 
tho  parasite  in  Syria,  according  to  Pruner  and  Guys,  are  the 
mountainous  regions,  and  the  vicinity  of  Aleppo;  and  in 
Arahia,  according  to  Pruner,  the  plateau  of  Assir.  In 
Jeddah,  on  tho  Arabian  shore  of  tho  Red  Sea,  it  is  said  by 
Courbon  to  be  of  rare  occurrence. 

A  notice  by  Bcrenger-Feraud^  throws  light  on  its  preva- 
lence in  Scnegambia;  among  159  patients  admitted  for 
tapeworm  into  the  naval  hospitals  of  Toulon  and  Cher- 
bourg, the  only  worm  found  was  Tasnia  inermis,  and  of 
the  whole  number  102  had  acquired  the  parasite  in  Sene- 
gambia.  Tho  accounts  from  various  parts  of  tho  West  Coast 
oj  Africc?  all  bear  witness  to  tho  very  frequent  occurrence  of 
the  tapeworm  disease  there,  and  although  the  species  of  the 
parasite  is  not  stated  with  precision,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  it  is  mostly  Taenia  mediocanellata.  This  conjecture  is 
made  all  the  more  probable  by  the  fact  that  the  same  species 
of  taenia  occurs  in  South  Africa    (particularly  tJie  Cape^)  ;  so 

*  *  Bull.  gen.  dc  thcrap./  1882,  15  Aug.,  97. 

'  Boyle,  1.  c. ;  Daniell,  *  Sketches  of  the  Med.  Topogr. . .  of  the  Gulf  of  Ooioai, 
Lend.,  1849,  53  #  Moreira,  *  Jornal  das  so.  mcd.  de  Lisboo,'  xr^  lai. 
'  flodgkin,  1.  c;  Bhu;k,  'Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonni.,'  1855^  Apti^  iis; 
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that  the  African  continent  wonld  appear  to  be  its  habitat  in 
general.  The  occurrence  of  tapeworms  among  Hottentots 
who  had  served  in  the  war  in  Caffirland  is  mentioned  by 
Scherzer ;  and  it  would  appear  that  not  Tasnia  solium  bat 
T.  mediocanellata  is  meant  here,  from  the  fact  that  the  tribes 
in  question  avoid  the  flesh  of  the  pig  while  they  esteem  raw 
beef  as  a  delicacy. 

For  India,  the  available  data^  seem  to  show  that  tapeworm 
is  indigenous  principally  in  certain  provinces  of  Upper  India 
belonging  to  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  the  N.  W. 
Provinces,  especially  in  the  Deccan  and  the  Punjaub,  and  to  a 
less  extent  in  Lower  Bengal,  Madras,  and  the  southern 
districts  ;  but  in  that  country  the  Hindu  race,  as  we  shall  see 
presently,  enjoys  an  almost  complete  immunity  from  the 
parasite,  and  it  is  practically  the  European  residents  and 
the  flesh-eating  Mohammedans  who  suffer  from  it.  So  far 
as  concerns  the  Mohammedan  population  we  are  justified  in 
concluding  that  it  is  the  Tsdnia  mediocanellata  which  is  found 
among  them ;  and  the  same  would  appear  to  be  the  case  for 
the  most  part  with  the  Europeans  living  in  India,  and  partic- 
ularly for  the  British  troops  in  the  Punjaub^  among  whom 
tapeworm  has  been  very  often  observed  of  late.  The  use  of 
nncooked  flesh,  including  even  beef,  by  the  troops  in  India 
had  already  been  indicated  by  Hoile  as  the  cause  of  the 
tapeworm  so  often  found  among  them.  In  a  more  recent 
paper'  attention  is  drawn  to  the  increase  of  the  disease 
especially  in  the  Bombay  Presidency  and  in  the  Punjaub ; 
and  in  a  subsequent  notice  relating  to  the  same  fact  it  is 
stated  that  ''  the  prevalence  of  tapeworm  in  the  regiments 
in  the  Punjaub  has  been  recently  shown  to  depend  upon  the 
consumption  of  beef  infected  with  the  Taonia  mediocanellata.''* 

The  statement  of  Bernard,^  that  Tasnia  solium  occurs  in 

Scherzer,  'Zeitschr.  der  Wiener  Aerzte,  1858,  15a;  Adams,  'Med.  Times  and 
Chu.,'  1859,  Dec.,  549. 

^  Anderson, '  Ind.  Annals  of  Mod.  So.,'  1852,  Oct.,  87;  Hoilc,  ib.,  1857,  April, 
457  ;  Gordon,  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz./  1856,  Nov.,  512;  1857,  May,  429 ;  Adams, 
1.  c;  Cbipperfield,  *  Madras  Quart.  Jonm.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1861,  Jan.,  78;  Waring, 
1.  c 

*  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1867,  Nov.,  573. 

*  'Lancet^'  1868,  Jan.,  59. 

*  '  Db  nafliMMB  da  dimai  de  la  Ckwhinchine,  &c.,'  Montpell.,  1867, 50. 

ITiis  hooJc  is  ikiri  ^4>> 

'9PBR  JI]^r!TM\l.  Cv:a. 

SAN  FRA?iCii::':;o,  oX\^ 
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China  and  Cochin  China  in  consequence  of  the  use  of  measly 
pork^  is  confirmed  by  Beaufils  ;^  but  the  latter  agrees  with 
Bochard  that  Taenia  mediocanellata  is  much  the  more  common 
form.'  The  same  is  true  also  of  Japav?  and  other  parts  of 
Northern  Asia^  as  well  as  of  the  Mongolian  race  of  Barjutes 
inhabiting  the  country  around  Lake  Baikal} 

Of  the  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  of  Tssnia  medio- 
<;anellata  in  Europe,^  we  have  evidence  from  North  Ctertnany^ 
(East  Prussia^  Berlin/  Leipzig^  according  to  Wagner^  and  a 
few  districts  of  Thuringia*),  as  well  as  from  Wiirtemberg* 
and  Vienna.  In  Copenhagen^  T.  mediocanellata^  as  com- 
pared with  T.  solium^  has  become  a  good  deal  more  common 
of  recent  years  (whereof  more  in  the  sequel)  ;  so  that  while 
the  proportion  of  the  former  to  the  latter  was  53  to  37  down 
to  1869^  it  came  to  be  in  the  ratio  of  66  to  19  in  the  years 
from  1869  to  1880.^^  In  England,  where  attention  was 
long  sinco  drawn  to  the  numerous  cases  of  tsania  among 
fleshers  who  were  known  as  *'  beef  eaters  '^  par  excellence, 
we  learn  from  Welch  ^^  that  T.  mediocanellata  is  very  com- 
mon. So  it  is  also  in  the  Netherlands,  while  in  Belgium}^ 
the  Tasnia  solium  is  distributed  about  equally  with  it.  In 
Switzerland^^  T.  mediocanellata  appears  to  be  a  good  deal 
more  proTalcnt  than  T.  solium;  of  199  patients  with  taania, 

*  *  Arch,  dc  mcd.  nav./  1882,  Avril,  265. 

^  Berenger-Feraud  (1.  c.)  found  nothing  but  Taenia  inermiB  among  44  patients 
invalided  home  from  Cochin  China  with  tapeworm,  who  were  admitted  into  the 
naval  hospitals  of  Toulon  and  Cherbourg. 

'  Wcmich, '  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr./  187S,  Nr.  6;  Leackart, '  Fktrasiten/ 
2  Anfl.,  i,  605,  on  the  authority  of  Prof.  Balz. 

*  Kaschin, '  Pctersb.  med.  Zcitschr.,'  1861,  Dec.  Almost  the  whole  of  a  division 
(500),  composed  of  Barjutes,  and  quartered  in  Irkutsk,  suffered  from  taenia*  In 
180  of  them,  who  died  of  other  diseases  and  were  examined  post  mortem,  he 
failed  to  find  tapeworms  only  twice. 

*  Compare  Knoch,  *  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,'  1864,  Nr.  30  ff. 

*  Virchow's  *  Archiv  fiir  pathol.  Anat./  1857,  xi,  80. 
7  Kobinski,  *  Bcrl.  klin.  Wochcnschr./  1874,  Nr.  37. 

^  V.  Conta,  '  Zeitschr.  fiir  Epidermiol./  1871,  Nr.  10,  11.  Among  18  patients 
with  tapeworm  at  Jena,  Qerhardt  found  T.  mediocanellata  in  15  and  T.  soUam 
in  3. 

*  Weishaar,  Knoch,  1.  c. 

»"  Krubbe,  •  Uget«kr.  for  Laeger,'  1869,  xxiii,  Nr.  8  and  1880,  N.  R.,  xil,  Nr.  13. 

"  *  Journ.  of  Microscop.  Science/  1875,  Jan. 

"  Knoch,  1.  c. 

"  Zaeslein, '  Correspondenzbl.  fur  Schweizer  Aerzte,'  1881,  Kr.  ai. 
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1 80  liad  T.  mediocanellata  and  only  19  T.  solinm.  Indeed^ 
the  former  specios  seems  to  have  been  found  in  recent  times 
mncli  more  often  than  it  used  to  be ;  and  in  France  also,  a 
considerable  increase  in  tbe  cases  of  T.  mediocanellata  has 
been  noted  of  late^^  of  which  fact  an  explanation  will  be 
given  in  the  sequel.  For  Italy  I  find  only  two  notices 
relating  to  the  question — ^by  Grasse  *  and  Marchi ;  according 
to  these  16  out  of  19  cases  in  Milan  were  T.  mediocanellata^ 
while  in  Florence  the  proportion  of  that  species  to  T.  solium 
was  34  to  I. 

In  the  medico-topographical  accounts  from  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  there  are  on  the  whole  very  few  references  to 
the  occurrence  of  tapeworm^  and  most  of  them  either  relate  to 
T.  solium  or  leave  the  species  undetermined.  In  Mante- 
gassa's '  account  of  the  truly  endemic  prevalence  of  tape- 
worm in  the  Argentine  Republic,  and  especially  in  Entre 
Bt08,  we  read  that  an  explanation  should  be  looked  for  in 
the  great  liking  of  the  people  for  partially  cooked  beef^ — 
the  beef-steaks  &  la  Tartare ;  so  that  we  may  fairly  take  the 
parasite  in  that  case  to  be  T.  mediocanellata. 


§  91.  TjENiA  Solium. 

The  area  of  distribution  of  Tsenia  solium  extends  in  like 
manner  over  the  greater  part  of  the  globe^  or  wherever 
swine's  flesh  is  used.  But  that  species  has  been  met  with 
much  more  rarely  than  T.  mediocanellata^  particularly  of 
recent  times.  Moreover  many  of  the  earlier  notices  of  T. 
solium  are  based  upon  errors  of  diagnosis  *  and  relate  in 
reality  to  the  other  species. 

>  Yidal,  Boduurd,  11.  cc. ;  Decroix,  'Abeille  Med./  1876,  Join;  B^renger- 
Jinnd,  1.  c 

*  'Gmi.  med.  Lombard./  1879,  ^^'  >'• 

'  *  Lettre  med.  snUa  America  meridionale/  Milano,  i860,  i,  100, 160. 

*  The  deriTation  of  the  adjective  *<  aoUam/'  which  occurs  first  in  the  medical 
writera  of  the  middle  ages,  remains  a  qaestion.  At  all  events,  it  has  nothing  to 
do  either  with  tolium,  "the  throne/'  and  still  less  with  tolu^, " alone. **  Professor 
Krehl,  the  Orientalist,  conjectures  (as  we  learn  from  Leackart,  'Parasiten/ 
and  ad.,  i»  519)  that  it  is  a  corraption  of  the  Sjriac  word  "schoschl  6,"  meaning 
^  ehaina  **  (as  in  tape-worm  or  chain-worm),  and  that  from  It  bad  aooM  th^  Arabic 
word  "rail"  or  ^'aoal,''  well  known  to  the  ntdimral  p^ 
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The  widest  prevalence  of  T.  armata  occurs  in  the  interior 
govemmonts  of  Russia,  such  as  Moscow/  as  well  as  in  East 
Prussia,  some  parts  "of  Tliuringia^  of  Belgium^  and  of 
Switzerland,^  in  Roumanian  and  in  Turkey  (but  only  to  a 
small  extent  and  naturally  only  among  those  of  the  popula- 
tion who  do  not  belong  to  the  strictest  of  Moslems).^  In  the 
Western  Hemisphere,  it  occurs  in  Newfoundkmd  where 
Gras  ^  assigns  the  cause  of  it  especially  to  the  use  of  pork ; 
it  is  found  also  in  Mexico,  where,  as  we  learn  from  Seme- 
leder,'  pork  is  one  of  the  chief  articles  of  food.  It  is 
impossible  to  make  out  which  of  the  species  of  taduia  it  is 
that  occurs  so  often  in  Brazil,  especially  among  the  negroes, 
Sigaud^s*  account  making  mention  of  it  merely  as  "ver 
''  solitaire/' 

Lastly,  I  shall  mention  a  few  regions  which  have  a  very 
remarkable  immunity  from  tapeworm  of  whatever  species. 
Among  them  is  Iceland,  where,  as  Pinsen  ^°  tells  us,  there  is 
a  dislike  of  pork  among  the  inhabitants,  and  where  flesh  of 
any  kind  plays  a  very  subordinate  part  among  the  articles  of 
food.  Another  of  these  regions  is  Greenland  (particularly 
South  Greenland),  where  tapeworm  does  not  occur  at  all,  so 
far  as  Langc's  ^^  information  goes.  In  Guatemala,  according 
to  Bernoulli,^*    tapeworm   is    of    rare    occurrence ;    and    in 

taken  idea  of  soliam  being  derived  from  *'  solas,"  and  of  its  denoting  tho  occa- 
sional occurrence  of  a  single  parasite  in  an  individnal's  intestine,  that  unquestion- 
ably led  to  errors  of  diagnosis,  whicli  were  all  the  moro  likely  to  occnr  for  the 
reason  that  practitioners  were  not  generally  acquainted  with  T.  saginata  until 
quite  recent  times.  In  those  cases  where  only  one  parasite  was  found  in  an 
individual,  it  was  thought  necessary  to  assign  it  to  tho  species  of  T.  annata. 
Leuckart  points  out,  as  Davaine  had  done  before  him,  that  it  is  really  T.  medio- 
canellata  which  seldom  occurs  in  more  than  a  single  specimen  in  a  person's 
intestine,  whilst  T.  solium  is  mostly  found  in  numbers. 

*  Knoch.  '  V.  Conta,  1.  c.  ^  Knocb,  1.  c.  *  Zaeslcin,  1.  c. 

°  Lcconte,  'Consider,  sur  la  pathol.  des  provinces  du  Bas-Danubc,'  Montp., 
1869,  p.  49.  He  is  explicit  in  saying  that  ho  had  not  seen  a  single  case  of  illness 
from  tapeworm  among  the  numerous  Moslems  and  Jews  in  Iloamania;  pork 
being  cheap,  the  consumption  of  it  was  extensive. 

^  Iliglcr,  *  Die  Turkei  und  deren  Bewohner,  &c.,'  Wien,  1852,  ii,  209. 

7  'Quelques  mots  sur  Miquelon,*  Montp.,  1867. 

^  *  Wien.  med.  Pressc,*  1873,  Nr.  34. 

9  L.  c,  133,  425. 
^^  <  Jagttagelser  angaaende  sygdomsforholdene  i  Island,'  Kjdbenh.,  1874,  108. 

"  *Bemaerkn.  om  GrOnlands  Sygdomsforhold.,'  Kjobenh.,  1864,  43. 
"  'Schweiz.  med.  Zeitschr.,*  1862,  iii,  100. 
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MarHniqvs  it  did  not  happen  to  Rufz/  during  a  practice  of 
many  years  among  Creoles  and  whites,  to  see  a  single  case  of 
tasnia. 


§  92.  Distribution  of  T.  Mediocanellata  and  T.  Solium 

CORRESPONDS    WITH    A    POPULAR    DiST    OF    BeEF    AND    PoRE 
RESPECTIVELY. 

The  peculiarities  in  the  geographical  distribution  of  the 
two  species  of  tsBnia,  the  greater  frequency  of  the  parasites 
in  one  region  than  another,  the  differences  in  their  occurrence 
among  the  various  races  and  nationalities,  the  increase  or 
decrease  of  one  or  other  species  from  time  to  time  in  one 
and  the  same  place, — all  these  things  are  explained  without 
difficulty  when  we  take  account  of  the  well-established  fact 
that  TsBnia  mediocanellata  develops  from  the  cysticercus  that 
occurs  in  cattle,  and  Tasnia  solium  from  a  larva  infesting 
the  pig,  the  occurrence  of  the  one  species  or  the  other  in 
man  depending  accordingly  upon  the  access  of  the  embryos 
of  one  bladder-worm  or  the  other  to  the  human  intestine. 

The  somewhat  rare  occurrence  of  T.  armata  compared 
with  T.  saginata  in  Asia  and  Africa  depends  essentially  on 
the  &ct  that  the  use  of  pork  is  much  restricted,  either  on 
religious  grounds,  as  among  orthodox  Mohammedans,  or  from 
prejudice  against  it,  as  in  Abyssinia  and  among  the  natives 
of  South  Africa  (as  well  as  in  Iceland) ;  and  that  it  is  mostly 
among  the  European  residents  that  it  obtains.  Again,  the 
immunity  enjoyed  by  particular  races,  such  as  the  Egyptians, 
the  Hindus,  the  Malays  and  others,  is  a  consequence  of  their 
almost  exclusive  vegetable  diet,  an  infection  by  cysticercus 
being  a  rare  occurrence. 

In  India,  says  Chipperfield,  tapeworm  is,  on  the  whole,  rare  among 
nationalities  other  than  the  European.  Waring's  opinion,  though  less 
absolate,  is  to  the  same  effect:  "Tapeworm  is  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  flesh-eating  Mussulman  or  the  omnivoroas  European  soldier." 
In  TraTancore,  a  purely  Hindu  State,  he  had  not  seen  a  single  case  of 
tsenia  during  a  six  years'  residence.  Dr.  Sperschneider,  who  served 
eight  years  as  surgeon  to  the  Nair  brigade  (a  division  of  1800  men 
composed  entirely  of  pure-caste  Nairs  or  Sudras),  had  likewise  seen  no 
case  of  tapeworm ;  and  the  official  returns  from  the  Travoncore  Circar 

1  *  Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1S69,  Jain,  440. 
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daring  twenty  years  are  to  the  same  effect.  Of  95  cases  of  tssnia  wliicfa 
Anderson  observed  in  Upper  India,  86  occarred  in  European  soldiers, 
8  in  Moslems,  and  a  single  case  in  a  Hinda,  belonging  to  one  of  the 
lower  castes  which  did  not  restnct  itself  to  a  purely  vegetable  diet. 
Haillet*  also  states  that  in  Pondicherry  he  had  seen  tapeworms  only  in 
Europeans. 

We  have  already  adverted  more  than  once  to  the  fact 
that  the  tapeworm   parasites^  and  for    obvious  reasons  T. 
mediocanellata  in  particular^  are  especially  frequent  in  those 
countries  where  flesh  in  the  raw  or  half -cooked  state  is  a 
favourite  article  of  food.     In  this  connexion  we  may  note 
the  fact  brought  forward  by  the  French  observers   above 
mentioned^  that  TaBnia  mediocanellata  has  become  consider- 
ably more  common  in  France  since  the  abundant  importation 
of  beef  from  Algiers  and  the  use  of  the  same  in  the  raw  state 
as  an  easily  digested  and  strengthening  article  of  food  for 
patients  and  convalescents.      In  like   manner  Krabbe  for 
Denmark  and  Zaeslein  for  Switzerland  assign  the  increased 
number  of  cases  of  tapeworm  to  the  same  cause.     Lastly, 
we  have  to  remark  that  several  recent  observers   (Krabbe, 
Kuchenmeister,'   and    others)   have    ascertained  that   there 
has  been  a  considerable  decrease  of  T.  solium  dating  from 
the  time  when  the  general  outbreak  of  trichinosis  in  man 
either  led  to  a  restricted  use  of  uncooked  pork  on  account 
of  the  danger  of  infection  from  it,   or  brought  protection 
to  the  public  against  measly  pork  through  the  system  of 
inspection. 


§    93.    BOTHRIOCEPHALUS    LatUS. 

The  distribution  area  of  BoiUAocephalus  latus  is  very  much 
smaller  than  that  of  T.  saginata  and  T.  solium.  It  appears, 
indeed,  so  far  as  wo  are  warranted  in  concluding  from  the 
facts  before  us,  to  be  confined  practically  to  a  few  spots  in 
Europe,  such  as  the  coast-regions  of  Sweden  and  Finland, 
the  Baltic  provinces  of  Russia,  including  St.  Petersburg, 
a  few  districts  in  the  east  of  Russia,  and  the  western  can- 
tons of  Switzerland  with  the  adjoining  departments  of  France. 

*  'Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1868,  F^vr.,  p. 87. 

'  '  Die  Parasiten  des  Memcheii,'  2  Aufl.,  Leipx.,  p.  94. 
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In  Sweden  it  is  truly  endemic  on  the  coast  of  the  Galf  of 
Bothnia^  in  Norrbotten,  Westerbotten,  Westernoirland  and 
6efleborg-Lan  ;^  it  is  rarer  on  the  Baltic  coast^  but  it  has 
been  seen  in  Blekings-Lan.^  The  district  most  affected  is 
Norrbotten-Liin,  where  the  number  of  those  suffering  from 
the  parasite  is  estimated  at  half  the  population  ;  in  Haparanda 
there  is  said  to  be  hardly  a  household  in  which  one  or  more 
persons  are  not  the  subjects  of  it.  In  Finland?  also^  the 
bothriocephalus  occurs  mostly  on  the  coast  of  the  Gulf  of 
Bothnia.  Of  its  prevalence  in  the  Baltic  provinces^  we  have 
information  from  Moritz/  Erdmann^^  Knoch^^  (who  also  men- 
tions it  as  occurring  in  the  eastern  parts  of  Russia) ,  Bottcher^ 
and  Braun.^  In  St.  Petersburg  according  to  an  estimate  by 
Attenhofer^  in  1817^  about  15  per  cent,  of  the  popula- 
tion suffered  from  it.  In  Switzerland,  according  to  the  very 
4»reful  inquiries  of  Zaeslein  (1.  c.)  bothriocephalus  is  endemic 
(and  remarkably  common)  only  on  the  shores  of  the  lakes 
of  Bienne,  Morat^  Neuchatel^  and  Geneva ;  in  these  localities^ 
according  to  Zaeslein^  the  parasite  occurs  with  a  frequency 
that  can  only  be  compared  to  the  general  prevalence  of  T. 
saginata  in  Abyssinia;  whereas  only  occasional  cases  of 
bothriocephalus  are  met  with  on  the  shores  of  all  the  other 
Swiss  lakes. 

In  Poland  (according  to  Knoch)^  in  Ea^st  Prussia  and 
on  the  Pomeranian  coasts  in  Benmarh^^  in  Holland  and 
Belgium^^  and  about  the  Italian  Lakes  (Knoch)  we  find  this 
parasite  in  considerable  frequency^  though  much  more  rarely 
than  in  the  countries  before  mentioned.     Finally^  bothrio- 

^  Hiui,  'Om  Sverges  endem.  qakdomar./  Stockh.,  1852,  2;  Berg,  *Bidrag  til 
43Terigei  med.  Topogr.  oeh  Staiistik.,'  ib.,  1853,  lo,  16,  23,  36,  184;  Wistruud, 
'Ofrenigt  af  helao-och  igakv&rden  i  Sverigo  1851-60/  Stockh.,  1863,  5. 

<  ICedicinal-Berittelae  f5r  &r  1866/  22. 

Wutnnd. 

'Spec,  topogr.  med.  Dorpatensis/  Dorpat,  1823. 

*  Drcidener  Zeitschr.  f&r  Natur-  nnd  Ueilkde./  1827,  v,  160. 

*  Berliner  klin.  Wochebschr./  1864,  Nr.  30  ff. 
In  '  Virchow*s  Arch./  1864,  Bd.  30,  97. 

lb.,  1882,  Bd.  88,  119,  and  '  Petersb.  med.  Wochcuschr./  1882,  Nr.  16. 
'Med.  Topogr.  der  Hanptstadt  St.  Petcreb./  Ziiricb,  1S17,  226. 

>•  Krabbe,  IL  cc. 

"  Boodin,  'G6ogr.  et  statist  mW./  i,  337;  dc  Mattos  and  Israel,  'N.  Arcli. 
^oor  Geneesk./  iii,  26;  Enoch,  1.  c 
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cephalus  occurs  in  more  casual  cases  at  various  points  of 
North  and  South  Germany — at  Hamburg  and  Berlin^  in 
South  Bavaria/  at  Heilbronn/  Ulm/  Biberach/  and  other 
towns  of  Wiirtemberg, — as  well  as  in  Brittany^  and  Ireland.^ 
In  the  regions  beyond  Europe,  it  would  appear  to  be  very 
rare,  or  at  all  events  there  are  no  sufficiently  trustworthy 
records  of  it.  According  to  a  statement  of  Balfour's/ 
bothriocephalus  frequently  occurs  in  children  sent  home  from 
Ceylon  to  England,  and  Pop^  speaks  of  it  being  found 
among  the  crews  of  ships-of-war  on  the  Dutch  East  Indian 
station.  The  accounts'  of  bothriocephalus  in  South  Africa 
rest  most  probably  on  errors  of  diagnosis,  the  more  likely 
species  being  Ta3nia  lata  (or  saginata).  The  description^^  of 
a  case  of  the  bothriocephalus  in  an  English  officer  in 
Canada  is  more  trustworthy ;  and  we  may  credit  also 
Semeleder's^^  statement  that  the  same  species  occurs  along 
with  Tsania  solium  in  Mexico. 


§     94,    BOTHBIOCEPHALUS    ASSOCIATED    WITH    THJB    ShOBES   OF 

Seas  or  Lakes. 

A  glance  at  the  distribution-area  of  bothriocephalus  will 
show  ns  that  it  is  mostly  indigenous  to  the  sea-coast  and  to  the 
shores  of  lakes  and  other  inland  waters.  The  Swedish 
practitioners  are  clear  in  their  statements  that  it  is  almost 
exclusively  the  inhabitants  of  the  coast  who  suffer  from  it, 
those  dwelling  even  a  few  miles  inland  being  nearly  exempt. 
Zaesloin,  also,  has  shown  with  much  exactness  that  the  same 
holds  good  for  Switzerland.     In  that  country  he  distinguishes 

^  Bollinger, '  Bayr.  arztl.  Intelligcnzblatt/  1879,  ^f*  >5>  155« 
'  Betz, '  Wiirttemb.  med.  Correspoadenzbl./  1850,  xxx,  262. 
'  Major,  ib,,  vi,  193. 

*  Hofer,  ib.,  viii,  308. 

^  Boueix, '  Joum.  de  med./  Ixxv,  415. 

*  Frazer, '  Dubl.  Quart.  Joura./  1868^  Nov.,  324. 

7  In  Boudin,  1.  c. 

'  'Nederl.  Tijdschr.  voor  Geneesk./  1859,  iii,  26. 

'  Schcrzer,  Fritsch,  11.  cc. 

*"  Learcd,  •  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1874,  May,  649. 

>»  •Wien,  incd.  Trc^sc,'  1873,  No.  34. 
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foar  zones  of  freqnency.  The  first  of  thcse^  embracing  the 
Tillages  lying  close  down  to  tho  lakes^  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  proper  area  of  infection.  In  the  second,  comprising  the 
country  one  to  foar  leagues  inland  from  the  lakes,  the  para- 
site is  much  rarer ;  it  no  longer  occurs,  as  in  the  first  zone, 
among  all  classes  equally,  but  more  frequently  among  the 
industrial  part  of  the  population,  and  less  so  among  the 
agricultural,  the  inhabitants  of  that  zone  becoming  infected 
for  the  most  part  not  at  home  but  during  their  visits  to  the 
lake  shore.  As  regards  the  third  zone,  comprising  the  towns, 
large  and  small,  at  a  distance  of  more  than  five  leagues 
from  a  lake,  the  infection  may  in  most  cases  bo  traced 
with  certainty,  or  at  least  with  probability,  to  the  French 
Alpine  departments,  although  there  are  a  few  places  such  as 
Borgdorf  and  Thun  for  which  the  autochthonous  occurrence 
of  the  parasite  cannot  be  altogether  denied.  Finally,  in  the 
fourth  ssone,  distant  from  the  lakes  more  than  six  leagues, 
bothriocephalus  is  met  with  either  in  mere  occasional  cases, 
or  not  at  all. 

This  narrow  delimitation  of  the  area  of  bothriocephalus  to 
sea-coasts  and  the  shores  of  lakes  and  rivers  has  given  rise 
to  the  suggestion  that  its  occurrence  is  closely  connected 
witli  9k fish  diet;  but  it  is  only  lately  that  the  inquiries  of 
Braan  have  furnished  definite  evidence  on  the  general 
question  as  well  as  on  the  mode  of  invasion  of  the  parasite. 
In  the  first  place  he  had  an  opinion  to  controvert  which 
Knoch^  had  given  currency  to,  that  the  eggs  and  embryos  of 
bothriocephalus  develop  at  once  into  the  worms  without  an 
intermediate  larval  stage.  He  then  proceeded  to  show  by 
experiments  on  cats,  that  ''  the  asexual  bothriocephali  found 
in  various  organs  and  tissues  (such  as  the  muscles)  of  the 
pike  and  quab,  are  the  immature  forms  of  the  Bothriocephalus 
latns  of  man,  and  that  these  fishes  are  to  be  regarded  as  the 
intermediate  hosts  and  the  sources  of  infection.^' 

1  In  <  Virchow's  AroLiv,'  1862,  Bd.  24,  S.  453. 
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§    95.    ECHINOCOCCUS. 

We  have  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  echinoeoceua  from 
many  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  but  unfortunately 
these  are  not  such  as  to  afford  the  means  of  estimating  the 
relative  frequency  of  that  parasite  at  the  various  points 
within  its  distribution  area.  In  the  form  of  an  endemic 
malady^  it  occurs^  so  far  as  we  know  at  present^  in  only 
two  countries — in  Iceland  and  in  the  Australian  colony  of 
Victoria, 

Our  first  trustworthy  information  as  to  the  endemic  of 
echinococcus  in  Iceland  we  owe  to  Schleisner ;  ^  although  it 
follows  from  the  references  of  earlier  practitioners  to  "  in- 
farctus/'  ''obstructio  hepatis''   and  '' heptalgia^''  that  the 
history  of  the  disease  in  that  country  goes  back  to  remote 
times.     It  was  Schleisner^  however^  who  first  showed  that 
this   disease  of  the  liver  depended  on  the  presence  of  a 
parasite  within  the  organ,  that  the  same  parasite  occurs  in 
other  parts  of  the  body,  and  that  the  malady  has  a  most  in- 
jurious influence  upon  the  health  and  working  capacity  of 
tho  population.     His  observations  have  been  subsequently 
confirmed   in   part,   and    in   part   extended    by    Eschricht,' 
Krappe,^   Hjaltelin,*   Finsen,*    and    Galliot.*       Among   327 
patients  that  were  under    his  treatment,   Schleisner  found 
echinococcus     fifty-seven     times,     or    in    18    per     cent,  of 
the  cases  ;  and  he  estimates  from  the  twenty  years'  observa- 
tions of  Thorstensen,  that  the  parasite  infests  one-seventh  of 
the  whole  population  of  Iceland.     Eschricht  and  Hjaltelin 
consider  that  estimate  as  not  excessive,  while  Krabbe  and 
Finsen  would  put  it  much  lower.      Finsen,  whose  experioDces 
relate  to  the  northern  districts  and  who  does  not  deny  that 
echinococcus  is  more  common  in   the  south,  would  make  it 
one-fortioth  of  the  inhabitants,  and  Galliot  thinks  that  one- 

*  '  Island  undcrsdg^  &c./  Kjobenh./  1849,  4 — 1^* 

^  *  Uiidersogclscr  over  den  i  Island  endcmisko  hydatidesygdom./  KjObcnh.,  iSjl- 
'  <  Hclminthol.  undcrsogclser  i  Danmark  og  paa  Island,  Slc.,*  ib.,  1865. 

*  '  fidinb.  Med.  Joiirn./  1867,  Aug.,  137,  and  in  *  Dobell's  Reports,'  1870,  rf** 
5  *  Ugcskrift  for  Lacgcr/  1867,  iii,  Nr.  5—8,  and  •  Jiigttagelacr,  Ac.,'  KjObenK, 

1874,65. 
«*  •  Bull.  gen.  do  tb^rap./  1879,  ^"g-*  97' 
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thirtietli  is  not  too  high.  It  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  here 
as  elsewhere  the  female  sex  suffers  to  a  much  greater 
extent  than  the  male.  Among  385  cases  with  echinococcus 
Schleisner  found  212  in  women,  and  Finsen  had  132  female 
patients  in  a  total  of  189. 

The  first  accounts^  from  Victoria  date  from  the  year  1 863  ; 
the  number  of  cases  increased  so  quickly  that  even  in  1867 
Bichardson'  spoke  of  the  hydatid  disease  as  '^  exceedingly 
common/'  adding  that  "  the  affection  has  become  90  preva- 
lent of  late  years  that  it  may  be  called  a  disease  of  the 
country^''  and  that  it  was  equally  common  in  towns  and  in 
rural  districts.  These  statements  are  confirmed  by  later 
authorities/  among  others  by  Thomas  who  gives  us  a  means 
of  estimating  the  frequency  of  the  malady  approximately  when 
he  tells  us  that  307  deaths  from  echinococcus  were  officially 
registered  during  the  ten  years  from  1867  to  1877  in  a  popu* 
lation  of  about  800^000. 

Besides  those  two  endemic  centres^  we  have  accounts  of 
the  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  of  the  parasite  in  India,  a 
certain  proportion  of  the  endemic  hepatic  abscesses  of  that 
country^  as  Cleghom^  observes^  being  referable  to  it.  Echino- 
coccns  is  found  not  unfrequently  also  in  Algiers,^  Egypt^  and 
Russia^  as  well  as  in  England  and  France?  Of  22  cases  of 
hydatids  of  the  liver  in  Switzerland,  13  occurred  in  the  north- 
east of  the  country,  3  in  Basel,  3  in  Neuchatel,  2  in  Geneva, 
and  I  in  Bern.*  From  many  parts  of  Germany,  also,  such  as 
Dresden,  Rostock,  Berlin,  Breslaa,  Jena,  &c.,  we  leam^^  that 
echinococcus  is  not  unfrequent ;  but  these  data  relate  only  to 

>  Hudson,  'Auttral.  Med.  Joarn^'  i860,  April;  Ralph,  ib.,  July;  Sutherland, 
'  Victorift  Med.  Record,'  1863,  Feb. 
'  'Edinb.  Med.  Joam.,'  1867,  Dec,  529. 

*  Notice  in  '  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1871,  Dec.,  783 ;  Bird, '  Med.  Times  and  Qaz.,' 
1S73,  Ang.,  164;  Thomas, '  Lancet,'  1879,  March,  297. 

*  *  Indian  Med.  Gas.,'  1871,  March. 

»  Vltol,  *  Gai.  mM.  de  Runs,'  1874,  Nr.  22,  23. 

*  Bilharz, '  Zeitschr.  fur  wissenchaftl.  Zoologie,'  1853,  iv,  53;  'Zeitschr.  der 
Wienar  Aerzte,'  1858,  447. 

7  Knoch,  'Petersb.  med.  Zeitschr.,'  1866,  x,  245. 

*  Cobbold, '  Lancet,'  1875,  *'une,  850. 

*  Zaeslein,  1.  c,  681. 

^  The  references  down  to  1877  ^^^  \iWTk  oollectad  1 
cooeen-Kimnkheit.,'  Berl.,  1877, 34)* 
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hospital  practice  and  are  available  neither  for  comparison 
among  themselves  nor  for  estimating  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  the  respective  populations.  In  the  Western  Hemisphere  it 
would  appear  to  be  rare ;  at  all  events  Osler,^  after  scarcliing 
carefully  in  museum  catalogues,  journals  and  proceedings  of 
societies,  has  found  only  6i  cases  for  the  whole  of  North 
America.  Of  «these  Montreal  had  3  cases  (in  800  sections), 
and  of  the  whole  61,  it  was  probable  that  many  had  occurred 
in  immigrants  from  other  countries. 

§    96.    ECHINOCOCCUS   THE    LaRVA  OP    A   TaSNIA    INFESTING 

THE    DOO. 

The  presence  of  echinococcus  in  man  (and  the  larger 
animals)  is  due,  as  is  well  known,  to  the  introduction  of 
the  eggs  of  a  tapeworm  which  infests  the  dog,  the  Taenia 
echinococcus  ;  the  frequency  of  hydatids  among  a  population 
would  be  in  proportion,  therefore,  to  the  number  of  the  dogs, 
and  to  the  intimacy  of  the  relations  between  those  animals 
and  their  masters'  households,  or  to  the  careless  way  in  which 
the  members  of  a  family  keep  company  with  the  dogs.  We 
may  thus  explain  the  prevalence  of  the  parasite  among  the 
pastoral  populations  of  Iceland  and  the  Australian  colony. 
The  number  of  dogs  kept  in  Iceland  is  proportionately  much 
larger  than  anywhere  else,  and  the  enormous  frequency  of 
echinococcus  among  the  cattle  on  the  island,  and  oven  more 
among  the  sheep — Hjaltelin  says  that  one-fifth  of  all  the 
grown  sheep  have  the  parasite — affords  abundant  opportu- 
nities for  the  shepherds'  dogs  to  be  infected  with  the  bladder- 
worm.  The  Iceland  cowherds  have  notoriously  little  sense 
of  cleanliness,  and  they  are  all  the  more  ready  to  share  with 
their  highly  treasured  dogs  not  only  their  dwellings  but  their 
platters  also,  and  even  their  beds,  because  the  risk  of  infection 
from  the  dog  is  a  thing  unknown  to  them.  Furthermore,  the 
dogs  have  free  access  to  the  store-rooms,  whose  contents  they 
befoul  with  their  dejecta^ ;  and  it  can  only  be  because  a  few 

*  'Amer.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1882,  Oct.,  475. 

^  The  assertion  of  one  writer,  that  quacks  in  Iceland  nse  the  ezemneBt  vA 
nriue  of  the  dog  aa  a  medicine  for  internal  administration,  ia  deelmrad  hj 
to  be  a  fable. 


i 
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out  of  the  many  thoasands  of  tasnia-eggs  entering  the 
human  intestine  ever  reach  the  mature  stage  of  bladder- 
worms,  that  a  very  much  large  number  of  persons  in  that 
country  do  not  suffer  from  echinococcus.  Finsen  is  explicit  in 
stating  that  the  parasite  is  hardly  met  with  among  the  more 
civilised  of  the  Icelandic  population,  among  families  occupying 
commodious  houses  and  duly  practising  cleanliness.  It  is 
unquestionably  the  same  circumstances  that  explain  the 
prevalence  of  echinococcus  in  Australia,  where  the  population 
is  mostly  engaged  in  cattle  rearing,  and  where  the  sheep,  as 
Hudson  informs  us,  suffer  from  echinococcus  to  the  extent 
of  at  least  4  or  5  per  cent.  The  first  cases  treated  in  the 
Melbourne  Hospital,  according  to  Richardson,  were  shepherds. 
"  It  does  not  require  much  imagination,"  he  says,  ''  to 
follow  the  course  of  these  embryonic  tapeworms  eaten  by  the 
shepherd's  dog.  They  are  matured  in  the  dog,  passed  as 
tapeworms  over  the  pasturage  of  other  sheep,  the  ova  are 
again  taken  into  the  stomach  and  system  of  the  sheep,  and 
circles  of  propagation  are  established.^'  It  would  be  of 
great  interest  to  discover  what  is  the  state  of  matters  as 
regards  this  disease  among  other  pastoral  peoples  living,  like 
those  spoken  of  above,  in  a  half  civilised  state ;  and  at  the  same 
time  to  obtain  more  accurate  information  on  the  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Taenia  echinococcus  itself. 


II.   Trematodes. 

§    97.    DlSTOKA    HjEMATOBIUM.       EnDEMIC    HjEMATUKIA  OF 

Egypt  and  South  Apeica. 

The  parasitic  trematode  which  was  first  described  byBilharz^ 
and  Griesinger^  and  named  by  them  Distoma  hxmatobium,  has 
been  found  hitherto  as  an  endemic  cause  of  sickness  at  only 
two  points  of  the  globe,  both  on  the  African  continent, 
namely,  Egypt  and  the  Oflpe  of  Oood  Hoj)e.     From  the  former 

1  *  Zeiteelir.  fftr  winenschaftl.  Zoologie/  1852,  iv,  59 ; '  Wien.  xDed.Wocheiuchr./ 
18569  Nr.  4f  Sf  <uid  Zeitfcbr.  der  Wiener  Aente,'  1858,  447. 
'  « Arch.  Ar.  phjirioL  Heilkde.,'  1854,  idU»  $6u 
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of  thoso  we  have  acconnts  by  the  two  observers  already 
named  and  by  SimpsoD^^  Sonsino/  and  Damaschino' ;  and 
for  the  latter  territory  the  occurrence  of  the  parasite  is 
described  by  Harley/  Fritsch/  and  Batho.'  It  is  impossible 
to  decide^  for  the  present^  whether  the  endemic  heemaiuria 
of  the  more  central  parts  of  Africa  is  associated  with  these 
parasites^  as  some  travellers^  state^  or,  as  seems  to  me  to  be 
more  probable,  with  Filaria  sanguinis.® 

In  Egypt  the  habitat  of  the  parasite  is  strictly  limited  to  the 
coast  and  to  the  banks  of  the  Nile  within  the  Delta ;  and  in 
those  localities  it  is  enormously  frequent.  Griesinger  found 
it  in  117  out  of  363  bodies,  but  he  believed  that  the  minor 
degrees  of  the  malady,  and  particularly  the  beginnings  of  it^ 
had  been  overlooked  by  him  many  times.  And  Sonsino, 
who  found  it  in  13  out  of  31  bodies,  estimates  the  number  of 
cases  of  distoma  at  a  much  higher  ratio  even  than  that.  At  the 
Gape  its  frequency  is  equally  great ;  there  also  it  is  strictly 
confined  to  the  coast  territory  and  to  the  banks  of  a  few 
streams  for  a  distance  of  some  ten  or  twenty  miles  up  from 
the  sea.  Its  principal  seats  are  the  south-eastern  districts 
of  Cape  Colony  about  Algoa  Bay,  particularly  Uiten- 
hage  and  Port  Elizabeth ;  the  neighbourhood  of  King 
William's  town  and  East  London  in  Cafraria  ;  and  several 
places  in  Natal,  on  tho  banks  of  the  Umlasi,  the  Ungeni 
(from  Port  Natal  up  to  Pictermaritzburg),  and  the  Umhloti 
(Verulam) . 

1  *  Brit.  Med.  Joara.,*  1872,  Sept.,  320. 

>  *Blcerche  intorno  alia  Bilharzia  Haeraatobia,  &c./  Cairo,  1874,  and  'Arch, 
g^n.  de  m^./  1876,  Juin,  652. 
3  <Qaz.  hebd.  do  m^.*  1882,  365. 

*  'Mcd.-Cbir.  Transact./  1864,  xlvii,  55;    1865,  xlviii,  161;    1869,  lii,  379; 
1871.  liv,  47. 

*  'Arch,  fur  Anatomie/  1867,  752. 

«  'Brit.  Army  Med.  Reports/  1870,  xii,  502. 

7  Allen  ('Lancet/  1882,  July,  p.  51)  is  of  opinion  that  all  the  rivers  of  Africa^ 
from  Egypt  to  the  Cape,  contain  the  parasites. 
^  See  the  section  on  Filaria  sang,  bominis. 
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§  98.  Mode  op  Access  op  Distoma  Haematobium 

TO  THE  Human  Body. 

Within  the  human  body,  as  is  well  known,  the  parasite  is 
found  mostly  in  the  blood  of  the  portal  system  of  veins — in 
the  mesenteric  veins — and  in  the  vessels  of  the  urinary  blad- 
der. From  the  latter  it  reaches  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  sometimes  also  the  ureters,  and  even  the  pelvis  of  the 
kidneys.  In  these  situations  it  sets  up  serious  local  lesions, 
leading  to  blood  in  the  urine  (one  of  the  forms  of  hxmaturia 
intertropicalis)  ^the  formation  of  calculus  (uratic  and  phosphatic 
deposit  around  clusters  of  the  parasite's  eggs),  the  endemic 
prevalence  of  which  in  Egypt  is  essentially  due  to  Distoma 
haBmatobium ;  ^  sometimes  also,  according  to  Griesinger,. 
it  causes  severe  intestinal  lesions,  and  in  certain  not  at  all 
rare  cases  (especially  in  Egypt  where  the  disease  is  on  the 
whole  more  severe  than  at  the  Gap^)  it  leads  to  general 
cachexia  and  the  death  of  the  patient. 

Opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  the  mode  in  which  the^ 
parasite  invades  the  human  hotly.  The  invariable  association 
of  the  disease  with  sea-coasts  and  the  shores  of  river  estuaries, 
contrasting  with  its  absence  from  the  adjoining  inland 
districts  where  the  disease  is  never  seen  except  in  imported 
cases,  renders  it  highly  probable  that  the  eggs  or  embryos 
of  the  parasite  either  come  with  the  water  itself  or  that  they 
cling  to  certain  aquatic  animals  (fishes,  crustaceans,  gastero- 
pods  or  other  molluscs)  which  become  the  media  of  con- 
veyance ;  they  would  thus  be  introduced  with  the  drinking 
water  op  by  means  of  plants  or  vegetables  that  had  been 
in  the  water,  or  by  these  parasite-bearing  animals  ;  or  they 
would    enter    by   the   skin    of  persons    in    the    water,    or 

^  Pniner,  in  speaking  of  the  urolithiasis  common  in  Egypt  ('Krankh.  dea- 
Orients/  p.  272),  had  already  called  attention  to  the  severe  lesions  of  the  vesical 
mncons  membrane  (which  are  dne  to  distoma),  without  knowing  their  connexion 
with  a  parasite,  and  withont  adverting  to  the  hiematuria.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  statement  of  Benonlt  (<  Joum.  gen.  de  mdd./  An.  xi,  vol.  xvii,  366)  as  to  the- 
endemic  occurrence  of  blood  in  the  urine  among  the  French  troops  during  the 
occupation  of  the  country  by  Napoleon,  would  seem  to  refer  to  this  endemic 
hsematuria. 

s  According  to  Batho  (1*  c.,  p.  503)  urolithiasia  is  not  fonnd  st  aU  ireqaently 
except  in  Port  Elizabeth,  which  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  diftont 
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even  by  the  urethra,  as  has  been  alleged.  Against  the  latter 
of  these  views,  maintained  by  Harley  and  his  informants, 
there  has  to  be  taken  into  account  the  striking  disparity 
in  the  number  of  cases  which  may  be  noticed  among  persons 
of  different  age  and  sex  ;  and  if  the  mode  of  access  by  the 
digestive  organs  is  on  the  whole  more  likely,  still  the  same 
variations  raise  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  that  theory 
also. 


§  99.    D.  H^MATOBIUM  MOSTLY  AFFECTS  MaLES  AND  PBINCIPALLY 

BoYS. 

The  various  races  and  natwnalitws  would  appear  to  be 
8ubject  to  the  disease  csdieris  imribua  somewhat  uniformly. 
The  opinion  of  Bilharz  that  it  is  chiefly  the  Egyptians  (Copts 
and  Fellahs)  who  suffer  from  distoma  (the  negroes  very 
rarely  and  the  Europeans  never),  and  the  assertion  of  Rnbidgo 
(in  Harley's  paper)  that  the  Caffirs  enjoy  an  absolute  im- 
munity from  it,  have  been  controverted  by  Griesinger  who 
has  often  found  the  parasites  in  negroes,  by  Sonsino  who 
has  not  unfrcquently  seen  them  in  Europeans,  and  by  Batho 
who  declares  that  tliey  are  jusfc  as  common  in  Europeans  as 
in  Zulus.  It  would  appear,  also,  from  the  numerous  cases 
at  the  Cape  among  coolies  from  Bombay  and  Madras,  that 
Hindus  and  Malays  are  not  exempt. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  is  almost  complete  agreement 
among  observers  that  the  parasite  occurs  very  rarely  in  the 
female  seXythe  recorded  instances  of  it  being  mostly  in  children 
or  young  girls.  Griesinger  h.as  never  seen  it  in  women,  and 
Batho  says  :  "  Its  subjects  are  invariably  of  the  male  sex.'' 
Sonsino  is  the  only  observer  who  has  seen  a  few  cases  in 
women,  one  of  them  being  a  Turkish  woman  who  had  lived 
a  considerable  time  in  Alexandria. 

As  regards  the  time  of  life,  it  is  noteworthy  that  of  17 
cases  specially  mentioned  by  Sonsino,  13  were  in  children 
and  2  in  youths.  On  the  same  point  Batho  says :  *'  In 
Natal  the  haamaturia  is  very  prevalent,  large  numbers  of 
boys  being  affected.  At  the  capital,  Pietermaritzburg,  it 
would  appear  as  if  the  majority  of  the  male  youth  suffer 
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from  it.  It  commences  to  show  itself  almost  invariably 
before  puberty,  and  never  attacks  persons  of  middle  or  old 
age.  The  limits  of  age  during  which  its  existence  is  possible 
are  apparently  from  five  years  to  thirty.  I  wus  unable  to 
hear  of  a  single  instance  in  which  it  commenced  at  a  later 
age."  And  a  similar  opinion  is  expressed  by  the  authorities 
for  places  in  Gape  Colony  (Uitenhago  and  Port  Elizabeth) . 

§    lOO.    D.   H^MATOBIUM    COMMONEST   IN    SUMMEB. 

With  respect  to  the  influence  of  the  season  of  the  year 
upon  the  amount  of  the  sickness,  Griesinger  says  that  he 
found  the  parasites  in  one-half  of  the  bodies  that  were  opened 
in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August,  but  in  only  one 
fourth  of  those  opened  from  September  to  January.  He 
thinks  that  this  is  not  accidental  but  connected  somehow 
with  the  food ;  it  is  possible,  however,  that  the  fact  may  be 
explained  by  variations  in  the  frequency  of  the  parasites 
themselves  in  the  several  seasons.  Without  doubt  the 
duration  and  severity  of  the  sickness  depends  on  the  intro- 
duction of  the  worm  in  considerable  quantities  and  over 
considerable  periods ;  and,  accordingly,  the  most  certain 
means  of  cure  is  to  remove  the  infected  person  away  from 
the  habitat  of  the  parasite. 


III.  Nematodes. 

§    lOI.    ASCABIS    LUMBBICOIDES. 

In  regard  to  their  diffusion  over  the  whole  habitable  globe 
and  the  frequency  of  their  occurrence,  Ascaris  lambricoides, 
Oxyuris  vermicularis  and  Trichocephalus  dispar  are  a  group 
that  hold  unquestionably  the  first  place  among  parasitic 
worms.  The  round-worm  is  a  parasite  that  is  indigenous 
wherever  men  congregate.  While  statistics  do  not  enable 
ns  to  give  its  relative  frequency  in  various  parts  .of  the  world 
with  mathematical  accuracy;  yet  we  may  infer  from  the 
statements  of  authorities  in  tropical  and  ff 
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and  from  the  language  of  astonishment  that  they  nse  in 
speaking  of  its  enormoas  prevalence^  that  it  is  much  more 
^ommon  with  them  than  in  higher  latitudes. 

This  is  the  opinion  held  by  Pnmer,'  Hartmann,'  Yaavray,'  and  others 
for  the  JVi7e  countries,  by  Harris^  and  Goorbon'  for  Abyasinia,  by  Borch- 
grevink^  for  Madagascar,  by  Grenet^  for  Mayotte,  by  Allan'  for  the 
Seychelles,  and  for  tbe  Mauritius  by  Dyer,*  wlio  says :  *'  This  complaint 
is  nearly  universal  in  the  Mauritius  .  .  In  the  black  population  in  such 
numbers  are  the  Inmbrics  produced,  that  I  have  frequently  been  dis- 
gusted by  seeing  them  crawling  from  the  anus  and  mouth  at  the  same 
time.  One  black  literally  brought  me  his  hat  full,  which  he  assured 
me  he  had  passed  very  shortly  before."  Further,  by  Daniell*®  for 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Chassaniol"  for  Senegambia,  Ftuner,  Robert- 
son*' and  Guys*'  for  Syria,  Pruner  for  Arabia,  Ward  and  Grant,** 
Voigt,**  Waring,"  Day,*^  Huillier,"  Auboeuf,"  and  others  for  India, 
Waitz,**  Heymann,-*  aud  v.  Leent"  for  the  East  Indies,  Bernard^ 
and  Beaufils^  for  Cochin  China,  Wilson*  and  Smart*  for  China, 
Friedel''  and  Wernich^  for  Japan,  Bernoulli®  for   Central  America, 

'  '  Krankh.  des  Orients,'  244. 

'  '  Natnrgcsch.-med.  Skiszen  der  Nill&nder,'  Berl.,  1866. 

3  'Arch,  de  m^d.  nav./  1873,  Sept.,  161. 

*  *  The  Highlands  of  JEthiopia,'  Lond.,  1844,  ii,  407. 

'  '  Observ.  topogr.  et  m^.,  &c.,'  Par.,  1 861,  35. 

'  'Norsk  Mug.  for  Lacgevidcnsk,'  1872,  viii,  240. 

^  '  Soavcuirs  mdd. ...  &  Mayotte,'  Montp.,  1866. 

^  *  Edinb.  Monthl.  Journ.,*  1841,  Ang.,  569, 

»  *Lond.  Med.  Gaz./  1834,  March,  866. 

>o  '  Sketch  of  tlie  Med.  Topogr.  of  the  Gulf  of  Gainea,'  Lond.,  1849,  5.^- 
**  'Arch,  de  mod.  nav.,*  1865,  Mai,  511. 
*•  *  Edinb.  Med.  and  Snrg.  Journ.,*  1843,  April,  247. 
"  'Statist,  du  Paschfllik  d*Alep,'  Marseille,  1853,  63. 
^*  'Official  Papers,  &c.,*  Pinang,  1830. 
'*  *  Bibl.  for  Laeger,'  1834,  i,  352. 
**  '  Ind.  Annals  of  Med.  Sc.,*  1859,  July,  371. 
*'  '  Madras  Quart.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1862,  Jan.,  37. 
"  '  Arch,  de  med.  nav.,'  1868,  Fevr.,  87. 

'*  'Contribut.  k  I'etude  . . .  des  malad.  dans  Tlnde,'  Par.,  1882,  70. 
^  '  On  Diseases  incident  to  Children  in  Hot  Climates,'  Bonn,  1843,  263. 
2*  '  Wiirzh.  phys.  ined.  Verhandl.,'  v,  30. 
^  'Arch,  do  med.  nav.,*  1867,  Sept.,  170. 
^  'De  I'iniluence  du  climat  de  la  Cochincbine,'  Montp.,  1867. 
**  'Arch,  de  med.  nav.,'  1882,  Avril,  265. 
5*  'Med.  Notes  on  China,'  Lond.,  1846,  193. 
2«  '  Transact,  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc.,'  1862,  i,  219, 

"  'Beitr.  zur  Kenntniss  des  Klimas  und  dcr  Krankh.  Ost-Asiens,'  Berl.,  1863, 33. 
28  «  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr.,'  1878. 
«  '  Schwciz.  med.  Zeitschr.,'  1862,  iii,  100. 
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JjeTScher,^  Dazille'  and  Bafz'  for  the  West  Indies,  Bodsebicd^  and 
Bfyon  for  Guiana,  and  by  Jobim'  and  Sigaud^  for  Brazil. 

From  the  highest  latitudes  also^  such  as  those  of  New- 
foundland'  and    OreenlancP    we    have    information    of    the 
endemic  occnrrence  of   Ascaris  lumbricoides.     The    single 
exception  to  the  general  rule,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  Iceland, 
where  this  parasite,  according  to  Finsen,*  is  rarely  met  with. 


4   I02.  Mods  of  Access  of  A.  Lumbricoides  to  the  Human 

Body. 

There  is  still  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  mode  of 
access  of  Ascaris  lumbricoides  to  the  human  body.  Either 
the  embryo-containing  eggs  discharged  from  the  human 
intestine  may  reach  the  organism  in  the  food  or  drink,  parti- 
cularly by  means  of  uncooked  field  or  garden  produce,  there- 
after developing  to  worms, — ^an  alternative  which  is  opposed, 
no  doubt,  by  the  fact  that  all  experiments  hitherto  to  infect 
men  by  the  introduction  of  the  eggs  of  ascaris  have  failed  ;^^ 
or,  as  Leukart  considers  more  probable,  the  transmission 
takes  place  through  an  intermediate  host  belonging  to  one  of 
the  lower  classes  of  animals.  *'  Considering  the  frequency 
and  almost  universality  of  the  human  round-worm,^^  he  says,^^ 
'*  we  may  at  any  rate  conjecture  that  the  transmitting  agent 
or  agents  of  it  are  very  generally  diffused.^'  ^' 

'  '  Guide  med.  des  Antilles,'  Par.,  1840,  193. 

'  '  Observ.  snr  les  maladies  des  nhgres,*  Par.,  1792,  i,  106. 

>  '  Arcb.  de  mdd.  nav./  1869,  Juin,  440. 

-*  '  Med.-chir.  Bemerk.  iiber  . .  Rio  Essequebo,'  Frankf .,  1 79C,  290. 

*  *  Disc.  Bobre  as  molestias  . .  do  Rio  de  Janeiro,  &c.,'  Rio,  1835. 
^  '  Da  climat  et  des  malad.  da  Br^l,'  Par.,  1844,  425. 

7  Gras,  'Qoelqnes  mots  sur  Miquclon,'  Montp.,  1867,  24;  and  Anderson,  in 
Dobell's  *  Report,'  1870,  365. 

^  Lange, '  Bemaerkn.  om  Grdnlands  syg^omsforbold.,'  Kjdbenb.,  1864,  43. 

*  '  Jagitagelser  angaacnde  sygdomsforlioldcne  i  Island,'  Kjdbenb.,  1874,  108. 
^  Given  by  Lenckart  ('  Die  menscblicben  Parasitcn,  &c.,'  Lcipz.,  1876,  ii,  222). 
^1  lb.,  p.  229. 

"  As  tbese  lines  were  going  tbroagb  ibe  press,  I  read  in  a  paper  by  Rada 
('  Wien.  med.  Bl&tter.,'  1882,  No.  45,  p.  1386)  tbat  he  had  obisnred  dniofK  the 
general  prevalence  of  ascaris  in  Moldavia  in  the  veiy  nioy 
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§     103.    PaBABITISM  of  AsCABIS  PKOBABLT  FAYOUBSD  BT  CLIMATIC 

Heat  and  Moistube. 

If  it  be  not  definitely  proved  that  states  of  soil  and  weather, 
particnlarly  dampness  and  a  high  temperature^  increase  the 
freqaency  of  the  parasites  or  the  prevalence  of  the  malady, 
yet  that  becomes  highly  probable  when  we  consider  what  is 
known  of  the  development  of  ascaris-eggs.^  The  preference 
of  the  parasite  for  negroes,  Indians  and  other  nncivUised 
peoples,  is  not  an  affair  of  racial  or  national  peculiarity,  bat 
of  their  manner  of  life,  which  is  peculiarly  favorable  to  the 
introduction  of  the  ascaris  progeny  under  the  circumstances 
already  mentioned. 


§   104.  OxTUBis  Vebmiculabis  and  Tbichocsphalds  Dispab. 

These  worms  are  met  with  in  the  same  general  diffusion 
over  the  globe  and  in  the  same  frequency  as  Ascaris  lumbri- 
coides.  Many  of  the  above-mentioned  observers  in  tropical 
or  subtropical  regions  adduce  evidence  of  this  in  their 
writings,  and  there  are  not  less  numerous  reports  establishing 
the  same  fact  for  higher  latitudes.  There  are,  no  doubt^ 
differences  in  the  prevalence  of  the  worms  at  various  points. 
Thus  Finsen  says  that  in  Iceland  oxyuris  is  enormously 
frequent,  contrasting  with  the  very  rare  occurrence  of 
ascaris ;  while,  contrariwise,  Rufz  dwells  upon  the  rarity  of 
oxyuris  in  Martinique,  as  compared  with  the  very  wide 
diffusion  of  ascaris.     Virchow*  observes  that  he  used  to  find 

which  went  to  prove  that  tbo  reproduction  of  the  round* worms  in  the  human 
intestine  takes  place  not  merely  through  eggs  reaching  it,  but  also  by  the  foUy-de- 
Yclopcd  young  brood  being  liberated  alive  from  the  mother's  body.  From  the 
patient  there  was  discharged  a  solid  mass  of  gelatinous  and  opalescent  substance, 
about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  (a  so-called  round-worm's  nest),  adhering  to  the  worm. 
On  examination,  it  was  found  that  the  head  of  a  young  ascaris  projected  from 
the  middle  of  the  body  of  this  worm ;  and  when  the  young  one  was  pnUed  oat  a 
second  followed  clinging  to  it,  and  then  a  third,  and  so  on  to  the  seventh.  With 
the  last  there  came  away  a  tube  about  an  inch  and  a  half  long ;  the  whole  brood 
was  enclosed  in  a  thin  and  almost  transparent  sheath. 

*  Lcuckart,  p.  211. 

'  *  Archiv  fdr  pathol.  Anat.,'  1857,  xi,  81. 
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trichoceplialas  in  the  course  of  post-mortem  examination  more 
commonly  at  Wurzburg  than  at  Berlin.  According  to 
Krabbe/  tbo  whip- worm  is  very  rare  in  Copenhagen.  But 
all  such  data  are  so  isolated^  or  have  been  arrived  at  under 
sucli  special  circumstances^  (hat  they  have  no  valuo  for  a 
general  conclusion  as  to  the  number  of  cases  in  various 
parts  of  the  world. 

According  to  the  inquiries  of  Leuckart,^  there  can  be  no 
doubt  as  to  the  introduction  of  both  these  parasites  by 
embryo-containing  eggs  discharged  from  the  human  intestine, 
and  without  the  intervention  of  any  transmitting  medium. 

§  105.  Trichina  Spiralis  :  its  Discovery. 

The  first  trustworthy  accounts  of  the  trichina-disease  in 
man  reach  no  farther  back  than  about  the  year  1 830 ;  and 
even  as  late  as  i860  the  observations  concerning  it  related  to 
muscle-encapsulated  trichina)  accidentally  found  in  the  course 
of  anatomical  examination. 

Apart  from  a  somewhat  doubtful  case  of  Tiedemann's^  in 
which  large  calcareous  concretions  were  found  in  the  muscles 
of  a  subject^  and  not  reckoniug  from  the  muscle-preparations 
with  calcified  trichina)  which  Peacock^  in  1828  deposited  in 
the  museum  of  Guy's  Hospital^  the  first  case  of  encapsuled 
trichinsB  is  that  recorded  by  Hilton/  who  spoke  of  them  as 
'^  oval  bodies^  transparent  in  the  middle  and  opaque  at  their 
end,  altogether  about  ^'jth  of  an  inch  in  length.''  These  ho 
foond  in  a  dissected  subject  in  all  the  muscles  of  respiration ; 
"  no  organisation,"  he  added,  "  could  be  discovered  with  the 
aid  of  a  microscope ;"  and  his  explanation  of  them  was  that 
they  were  very  minute  cysticerci.  The  merit  of  recognising 
the  parasitic  nature  of  these  objects  and  of  accurately 
describing  the  parasites  themselves  belongs  to  Owen*  and 
Harrison.^ 

>  Quoted  by  Leockart,  p.  466.  *  L.  c,  pp.  332,  498. 

>  'Froriep's  Notizen/  1821,  i,  64. 

4  According  to  Cobbold, '  Entozoa,'  Soppl.  i. 

•  « Med.  Oas.,'  1833,  Feb.,  p.  605. 

*  *  Loud,  and  Edin.  Philoa.  Mag.,'  1835,  p.  45a,  and '  Med.  Gas./  1835,  Api  il, 
p.  125. 

7  <  Dnbl.  Joorn.  of  Med.  S&/  il 
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Owen*8  discovery  was  made  in  a  piece  of  muscle  beset  witli  encapsoled 
trichina),  which  was  brought  to  him  by  Paget,  then  a  student  at  St. 
Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where  the  appearance  had  several  times  been 
pointed  out  to  him  by  Wormald,  the  prosector.  Paget's  conjecture  was 
that  the  objects  in  question  were  entozoa.  An  examination  with  the 
microscope  bore  out  this  guess ;  Owen  succeeded  in  making  out  the 
parasite,  its  position  within  the  capsule,  and  its  characters ;  and  it  was 
he  that  gave  it  the  name  of  "  Trichina  spiralis." 

Harrison  gave  a  demonstration  of  the  parasite  in  Angost, 
1833^  in  the  medical  section  of  the  British  Association^  then  in 
^session  at  Dublin  ;  and  thereafter  followed  accounts  of  it  by 
Farre/  of  London^  Knox,*  of  Edinbnrgh,  Curling,'  Bischoff* 
(Heidelberg),  Bowditch  and  Wyman^  (Boston),  Svitzer* 
(Copenhagen),  Bristowe  and  Rainey^  (London),  and  by 
Tamer,^  of  Edinburgh,  who  stated  that  he  had  found  the 
parasites  in  from  i  to  2  per  cent,  of  all  the  subjects  in  the 
dissecting-room  during  the  five  years  preceding  (1855 — 
i860).  Meanwhilo  Leidy*  had  proved  the  occurrence  of  the 
trichina  in  the  pig,  and  Gnret^^  had  found  it  in  a  cat ;  and 
these  discoveries  gave  rise  to  the  feeding  experiments 
of  Herbst,^^  Louckart,'*  and  Virchow,^*  and  finally  to  the 
distinction  made  by  Virchow,^*  and  simultaneously  by 
Zcuker,^^  between  muscle-trichina)  and  intestinal  trichinae, 
and  to  a  correct  understanding  pf  the  genetic  relation 
between  the  two. 

The  significance  of  the  parasite  as  a  cause  of  disease  in 

*  *  Loud.  Med.  Oaz.,*  1835,  ^cc.,  382. 

'  'Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1836,  July,  89,  and  'Lond.  Med.  Gaz./ 
4843,  Sept.,  805. 

3  lb.,  1836,  Feb.,  768. 

*  *  Med.  Annalen,'  1840,  vi,  233. 

'  'Boatou  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1841-43. 

*  *  Froriep's  Notizen,'  1847,  ^r-  35»  *95« 

7  *  Transact,  of  the  Pathol.  Soc.,'  1854,  v,  277. 
®  '  Edinb.  Med.  Journ./  i860,  Sept.  209. 

*  'Proceed,  of  the  Acad,  of  Nat.  Sc.  of  Philadelphia,*  1846,  Oct.,  107,  and 
*  Annals  and  Mag.  of  Nat.  Hist.,'  1847,  ^i^*  358* 

1^  Appendix  to  part  i  of  his  *  Lchrbuch  der  pathol.  Anat.  der  Hausthiere,' 
Jiorl.,  1849,  144* 
"  *  Gott.  gclehrt.  Auz.,'  1851,  Nr.  19;  1852,  Nr.  12. 

"  'Arch,  fiir  Naturgesch.,'  1857,  »*•»  <^fi»  »»»*!  'Conipt.  rend.,'  1859,  xlix,  452. 
"  '  Deutsche  KUnik/  1859,  430,  imd  *  Compt.  rend.,'  1859,  xlix,  660. 
"  lb.,  i860,  li,  13,  and  'Arch,  fiir  pathol.  Anat./  i860,  Bd.  18,  330,  535. 
^  lb.,  561. 
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the  haman  body  remained  qnite  obscarc  until  iS6o.  Xo 
donbt  tbe  connexion  between  the  aente  mnscnlar  pains  felt  by 
the  patienty  and  the  presence  of  parasites  found  after  death 
had  been  correctly  indicated  by  Wood*  in  1835. 

Wood's  case  was  that  of  a  young  man,  set.  33,  who  was  admitted  in 
October,  1834,  into  the  Bristol  Infirmary  for  "  acate  rheumatism/* 
implicating  the  tnink  and  the  extremities,  and  who  died  a  few  dajs  after. 
The  pattjmoHem  examination  showed  commencing  pneumonia  and  peri- 
carditis, and  the  presence  in  the  muscles,  especially  in  the  pectoral 
and  deltoid,  and  in  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  shoulders  generally,  of 
what  proYed  to  be  the  entozoa  that  Owen  had  described.  Wood  was 
unable  to  make  out  the  nature  of  these  at  the  time,  although  he  took 
the  microscope  to  them ;  but  when  he  heard  of  Owen*s  discovery  they 
heeame  at  once  clear  to  him ;  and,  he  adds,  "  would  it  not  be  well  to 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  in  either  or  all  of  the  cases  alluded  to  in 
Mr.  0.*a  paper,  there  was  any  symptom  of  rheumatism  or  inflammation 
of  any  kind  in  the  muscular  system  ?  " 

This  idea  of  Wood's,  however,  remained  nnnoticed.  Tho 
trichinsB,  which  were  afterwards  detected  so  often,  woro 
regarded  as  harmless  intruders  in  the  hnman  body,  and  by 
some  {e.g.  BischofF)  as  products  of  spontaneous  generation  ; 
nntil  at  length  Zenker  came  forward  in  tlio  beginning  of 
i860  with  his  pioneering  observation  of  a  severe  case  of 
trichinosis,  whereby  he  proved  the  connexion  between  that 
disease  and  the  eating  of  trichinous  pork,  and  thus 
constitnted  himself,  along  with  Leuckart  and  Virchow,  the 
foander  of  the  doctrine  of  trichina-disease. 


§   106.  Earlier  Cases  op  Trichinosis.     Present  Distribu- 
tion. 

No  sooner  did  the  fact  become  known  to  tlio  profession  than 
namcrous  accounts  began  to  como  in  from  North  Germany 
of  sporadic  cases  of  sickness  duo  to  trichinosis  as  well  as 
of  trichinous  epidemics.  At  the  same  time  evidence  more 
or  less  trustworthy  was  adduced  that  the  disease  had  occurred 
before,  although  tho  nature  of  it  had  not  been  recognised. 

Whether  the  cases  of  sickness  observed  by  Fehr  in  1675,  in  a  peasant's 
family  in  Wiirtemberg,  are  to  be  taken  for  trichina- disease,  as  some 

'  *  Medical  Qazecte/  1835,  ^^7'  P*  'P^* 

vor.  II.  20 
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have  believed,  appears  to  me  very  doubtful.^    Still  less  can  I  accept  the 
view  of  Le  Boj  do  Mericourt,  according  to  which  the  disease  observed  in 
France,  in  1828-29,  and  designated  with  the  name  of  "acrodynia," 
was  trichinosis.^    The  instance  given  by  Klopsch'  of  a  group  of  trichi- 
nosis cases  in    1842  is  to  be  accepted,  [inasmnch  as  in  1866  living 
trichinsB  could  still  be  detected  in  the  intercostal  muscles  of  one  of  the 
persons  originally  attacked  by  the  disease.    Probably  also  the  epidemic 
of  1849  ^^  Wegcleben,  described  by  Hosier,^  and  taken  to  be  *'  English 
sweating  sickness,"  was  an  affair  of  trichinosis ;  and  the  same  holds  for 
the  cases  observed  at  Schwetz  in  1858  and  reported  upon  by  Meschede.* 
The  mysterious  sickening  of  a  whole  company  who  had  dined  together 
at  a  small  town  in  Hesse  in  1845,  was  fortunately  explained*  (and  the 
suspicion  of  having  poisoned  them  removed  from  their  host),  by  the  dis- 
covery in   1864  of  encapsuled  trichinss  in  the  muscles  of  one  of  the 
members  of  the  company,  in  an  operation  upon  him  by  Langenbeck. 
In  the  same  way  TungeF  succeeded  in  proving  by  a  poH'tnortem  exami- 
nation in  1863  on  the  body  of  an  individual  who  had  been  seized  at 
Hamburg  in  185 1  with  the  same  kind  of  symptoms  as  several  others  in 
his  company,  that  the  illness  had  been  a  small  epidemic  of  trichinosis. 
Gricpenkerl^  also  showed  by  subsequent  anatomical  examination  that 
the  disease  which  prevailed  at  Blankenburg,  in  the  Harz,  in  1858-60 
among  a  battalion  of  Brunswick  Jagers,  and  was  set  down  as  **  gastric 
rheumatic  fever,"  was  no  other  than  trichinosis.    The  following*  has 
been  communicated  to  me  by  Surgeon-G«neral  Dr.  Abel,  of  the  Gtoman 
army :  In  1851  at  Halberstadt,  Quedlinburg,  and  the  village  of  Hars- 
leben,  situated  between  those  towns,  he  treated  about  150  cases  of  a 
remarkable  malady  which   appeared  to  him  at  the  time  to  be  veiy 
mysterious,  although  when  ho  afterwards  came  to  know  the  trichina 
disease  he  recognised  its  charact<3r.    All  the  cases  got  well,  and  he 
considered  the  disease  to  be  a  peculiar  kind  of  influenza,  although  he 
was  constrained  (according  to  the  symptoms)  to  locate  its  seat  in  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue  and  in  the  fascia).    All  the  doctors  who 
practised  in  Halberstadt,  Quedlinburg,  and  neighbourhood,  assured  him, 
in  answer  to  his  questions,  that  precisely  the  same  disease  had  been 
known  in  that  locality   for  several  years,  that  it  had  been,  moreover,' 
often  fatal,  and  had  been  taken  to  be  a  kind  of  nervous  fever.    The 
town  of  Wegcleben  was  indicated  as  the  place  where  the  disease  had 

^  'Misccll.  mcd.  pbys.  acad.  nat.  car.  Leopold,'  1677,  Decas  i,  Ann.  vi,  obt.  191, 
p.  269. 

*  See  p.  252,  note. 

'  *  Virchow's  Arch.,'  1866,  Bd.  35,  609. 
^  lb.,  1865,  «d.  33,  414. 

*  lb.,  1864,  Bd.  30,  471. 

®  Accord,  to  Lucko,  *  Viertelj.  fur  gericbtl.  Mcd.,'  1864,  Jan.,"  102. 
»  «  Vircbow's  Arch.,'  1863,  Bd.  28,  391. 

8  *  Deutscbo  Klinik.,'  1864,  No.  17.     See  also  Scbolz,  ib..  No.  40. 
^  [Introduced  into  tho  English  edition  from  the  author's  MS.] 
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been  seen  cspcciall  j  often  and  in  its  most  fatal  form.  There  had  been  no 
pogt-mortem  examinations.  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  all  these  cases 
were  cases  of  trichina-disease ;  and  the  matter  is  all  the  more  interesting 
from  the  fact  that  the  sickness  happened  in  the  very  district  in  which 
the  first  authenticated  epidemics  of  trichinosis  afterwards  occurred. 
The  assumption  that  the  outbreak  of  trichinosis  had  been  caused  by  the 
introduction  of  Chinese  swine  is  quite  untenable  for  the  locality  above 
referred  to.  Besides  the  indigenous  breed,  the  pigs  there  for  a  period 
of  thirty  to  fifty  years  have  all  been  importations — ^in  enormous  droves 
— of  the  Polish  breed. 

The  publication  of  Zenker's  case  was  followed  by  notices 
of  cases^  either  sporadic  or  in  groups,  by  Waldeck^  (Korbach 
in  Waldeck),  Wunderlicb^  (Leipzig),  Friedreich*  (Wiirzburg), 
Sandier*  (Magdeburg),  Landois^  (Biigen),  and  others.  Then 
came  accounts  of  extensive  outbreaks  of  trichinosis  as  an 
epidemic  in  the  following  places  :  Calbe-on-the-Saal^in  1862, 
Plauen^  in  1861-63,  Hettstadt®  in  1863-64,  the  Saal  circle* 
in  1864  and  following  years,  Quedlinburg^®  in  1864,  Haders- 
leben^^  (one  of  the  severest  epidemics),  Zoppot,^^  Liibeck,^* 
Konitz^*  and  Chemnitz,^^  Neudorf*  (near  Breslau)  and 
Weimar,^'^ — all  in  1865,  Berlin^®  in  1867,  Schonebeck  in 
1868,  Erlangen"  and  Heidelberg*^  in  1870,  Bovenden^^  (near 

^  *  Jahretb.  der  GeseUsch.  fur  Natnr-  und  Heilkde.  in  Dresden/  i86i-62|  50. 
'  'Arch,  der  Heilkde./  1861,  ii,  2C9. 
'  '  Virchow'g  Arch./  1862,  Bd.  25,  399. 
4  'Deattcbe  Klin./  1862,  261. 

*  lb.,  1863,  Nr.  4,  8. 

*  SimoDy '  Prea«8.  med.  Vereins-Ztg./  1864,  Nr.  38,  39. 

"*  Bdhler  and  Kdniggddrf!er, '  Die  Erkenntniss  der  Trichinenkrankh./  Plaaen, 
1864,  and  Sequel,  ib.,  1865. 

*  Ropprecht,  'Die  Trichinenkrankh.,  &c./  Hettst&dt,  1864. 

*  Pnder, '  Die  Trichinen  in  Halle  and  im  Saalkreise,'  Halle,  1870. 
J*  Wolff,  'Deuticbe  Ktin./  1864,  Nr.  16.  18. 

'1  Kratz, '  Die  Trichinenkrankh.  in  Hadersleben/  Leipz.,  1866. 
>'  Benzler,  'Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr./  1865,  51. 
^  Eachenbnrg, '  Hannov.  Ztg.  fiir  pr.  Heilkde.,'  1865,  496. 
"  Wolff. 

^  Gunthcr  and  Flintzor,  *  Zeitschr.  fiir  Med.,  Chir.  und  Gebortsb/  1867,  526. 
!•  Leber t,  *  Gaz.  m^.  de  Parifi/  1866,  195  ff. 
>7  Frommann,  in  'Virchow's  Arch./  1871,  Bd.  53,  501. 
**  Account  in  '  Bcrl.  klin.  Wochcnschr./  1867,  357,  and  Hoffmann,  ib.,  547. 
^  Haurer,  'Arch,  fiir  klin.  Med./  187 1,  viii,  368. 
^  Friedreich,  ib.,  1872,  iz,  459. 

*  Kracmer, '  Deutsche  Klin./  1873,  277,  289,  and  Seebohm,  *IMaT 
Spidemie  zu  BoYenden/  Dissert.,  Gdtt.,  1872. 
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Gottingen)  and  Lobau^  (in  Saxony)  in  1872,  Westphalia'  ii> 
1877,  Hof,  Niimberg,  Bamberg,  Marktleaten'  and  Crails- 
heim* — all  in  1878,  and  Barmen*  in  1880. 

By  far  the  larger  part  of  all  these  notices,  and  nnme- 
rous  other  accounts  of  isolated  cases  of  trichinosis,  relate  to^ 
Northern  Germany,  The  few  instances  as  yet  reported  from 
Sonth  Germany  are,  as  we  have  seen,  those  from  Hesse  in 
1845,  Heidelberg  and  neighboarhood  in  1866-70,  Erlangen 
in  1870,  and  the  Pranconian  towns  above  mentioned,  together 
with  Crailsheim,  in  1878.  Doubtless  there  have  been  many 
cases  of  trichinosis  both  in  North  and  South  Germany, 
which  have  not  come  to  the  knowledge  of  practitioners  or  have- 
been  wrongly  diagnosed,  or  have  been  passed  over  without 
mention,  particularly  of  recent  years  when  the  interest  in 
the  matter  has  declined  and  the  disease  itself  has  become 
decidedly  less  common.  But  we  may  still  safely  assume  that 
trichinosis,  particularly  in  its  epidemic  form,  has  occurred 
much  more  rarely  in  South  Germany  than  in  North ;  and  wo- 
may  conclude  in  like  manner,  from  the  extremely  scanty 
accounts  of  the  malady  that  reach  us  from  Austria — smalC 
epidemic  at  Briinn^  in  1866,  sporadic  cases  at  Prague^  in 
1866,  and  at  Vienna®  in  1867 — that  trichinosis  has  been  seen 
but  seldom  in  that  country.  Prom  Great  Britain — where^ 
as  wo  Lave  seen,  the  nmscle-trichina9  were  first  discovered 
in  the  dead  body  and  repeatedly  described  in  subsequent 
years — there  come  notices  of  only  two  small  epidemics  of 
trichinosis,  the  one  in  187 1  in  the  village  of  Workington^ 
(Cumberland),  and  the  other  in  1879  among  the  boys  on 
board  a  training-ship  in  the  Thames.^^ 

In  Denmark  tricliinaD  were  seen  for  the   first   time  in  the 

*  Kittel,  *Allj*.  Wien.  med.  Ztg./  1871,  254. 

2  Miiller,  *  Deutsche  Zcitschr.  fiir  praet.  Med./  1876,  Nr.  14,  15. 
'  Bollinger,  'Zcitschr.  fiir  Thiermedicin/  1879,  v,  13. 

*  Ilaebcrleiu,  'Wiirtlbg.  med.  Correspondenzbl.,'  1879,  ^^*  2^»  27. 

*  Strauss,  'Deutsche  med.  Woclienschr./  i88o,  Nr.  48. 

*  Boner,  *  Allgcm.  Wien.  med.  Ztg.,'  1866,  Nr.  6. 

7  Knoll,  *  Pragor  Vierteljahrschr.  fiir  Heilkde.,'  1866,  iii,  144. 

'  Peyritsch,  'Wocheubl.  der  Gesellsch.  der  Wiener  Aerzte,'  1867,  Nr.  347 
Flaram, '  Wien.  med.  Wochcnschr.,'  1867,  Nr.  74  ff.,  1868,  139,  730. 

'  Dickinson,  *Brit.  Med.  Journ.,'  1871,  April,  446. 

*"  Power,  *  Report  of  Med.  OflBcer  of  the  Local  Oovemmont  Board/  Suppl  for 
the  year  1879,  47. 
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iifinter  of  1866-67  ^^  three  subjects  in  the  dissecting-room 
at  Copenhagen^  and  a  case  was  shortly  afterwards  diagnosed 
in  that  city  daring  life.^  To  the  same  period  belong  notices 
of  sporadic  cases  in  Denmark^^  and  two  years  later  there  was 
a  case  of  trichinosis  under  observation  in  Fiihnen.^  In 
Sweden,  down  to  1873,  cases  of  trichinosis  had  never  been 
aeen  in  groups,  but  only  quite  casually ;  although  every  year 
tricbinons  swine  were  met  with,  and  trichina)  frequently 
found  after  death  in  the  bodies  of  persons  who  had  died  of 
other  diseases.^  The  first  accounts^  of  trichinos  in  Russia 
date  from  1866;  but  there  was  no  considerable  prevalence 
of  the  disease  until  1873  at  St.  Petersburg,  1874  at  Moscow 
and  Lodz  (Poland),  1878-79  at  Riga,  and  1879  again  at 
Moscow*  and  St.  Petersburg.^  For  Boumania  we  have 
Scbeiber's^  statement  that  encapsuled  trichinae  had  been 
found  after  death  in  a  subject  at  Bukharest ;  he  adds,  that 
trichinosis  would  appear  to  bo  very  rare  in  that  country. 
In  Switzerland,  according  to  the  account  by  Roth,'  trichinsa 
were  first  discovered  in  two  cadavers  in  i860  by  Miescher, 
and  two  more  cases  were  found  among  19 14  corpses  exam- 
ined anatomically  in  that  town  during  the  period  from  1872 
to  1880.  A  small  epidemic  of  trichinosis  occurred  in 
Switzerland  in  1868,  at  the  village  of  Bavecchia  within  a 
mile  of  Bellinzona  in  the  Canton  Ticino.^®  Concerning  the 
occurrence  of  the  malady  in  France,^^  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Portiigal,^^  I  know  of  only  occasional  notices,  and  these  relate 

1  Krabbe,  *TidB8kria  for  Veterinar./  1867,  xv,  U.  3. 

'  Ring. '  Ugcskrift  for  Laeger/  i868»  v,  Nr.  11 ;  Ditlcvsen,  ib.,  Nr.  12. 

>  Peierten, '  Hotpitabtidende/  1872,  xv,  Nr.  5. 

^  Axel  Key,  '  Hygiea/ 1868,  xxx,  127,  and  '  Sundliots-Collcg.  Ber^ttelso  &ren 
1865 — 1875.'  I  find  no  further  mention  of  the  disease  in  the  medical  reports 
after  tbii. 

*  Majdell,  'Petersb.  med.  Zeitschr./  1866,  x,  81 ;  Krichscn,  ib.,  161 ;  Rudnew, 
ill  *  Virchow's  Arch./  1866,  Bd.  35,  600. 

*  Enoch,  ib.,  1876,  Bd.  66, 393,  and  *  Petersb.  med.  Wochenschr.,'  1880,  Nr.  16. 
7  Kemig,  ib.,  1880,  Nr.  i. 

«  In  *  Virchow'a  Arch.,'  1872,  Bd.  55,  462. 
'  *  Correapondenzbl.  fUr  Schweizer  Aerzte,'  1880,  x,  129. 

^  Zangger, '  Wochenschr.  fiir  Thierhcilkde.,'  1869,  xiii,  55,  and  Janch, '  Annali 
4iiiiT.  di  mnd.,'  1869,  Oct,  72. 

*^  CmTeilhier,  *Anat.  pathol.,'  Par.,  1842,  ii,  64;  Dclpcch,  <  Bull,  de  TAcad.  de 
wa£d^*  1866,  zxxi,  659. 
^*  Silfa  Amado, '  Bayr.  arztl.  IntelUgensbl.,'  1868,  506. 
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almost  exclusively  to  tlie  detection  of  the  parasite  in  the  pig 
or  in  the  human  body  after  death.  For  Spain^  the  state- 
ment is  made,  a  propos  of  the  discovery  of  trichina©  in  the 
indigenous  breed  of  pigs  in  Barcelona,  that  epidemics  of 
trichinosis  had  often  been  observed  before  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.^ 

North  America  would  appear  to  be  subject  to  particularly 
severe  visitations  of  trichinosis,  as  might  have  been  almost 
inferred  from  the  enormously  frequent  occurrence  of  the 
parasite  in  the  American  hog.  Not  to  mention  the  evidence 
of  this  furnished  by  the  pork  imported  into  Europe  from  the 
United  States,  we  find  the  fact  asserted  by  American  prac- 
titioners themselves  ;  as,  for  instance,  by  Sutton,^  who  says 
that  in  the  Western  States  at  least  4  per  cent,  of  all  the  swine 
are  trichinous.  Accounts  of  the  trichina-disease  among  the 
people  on  a  large  scale  reach  us  from  New  York'  for  the 
year  1864,  from  Marion  (Iowa),*  Chicago*  and  Springfield* 
1866,  New  Tork^  1868,  Philadelphia®  1869,  a  locality  in 
Western  Virginia*  in  1870,  Michigan^®  in  1875,  and  other 
places. 

In  the  medical  literature  relating  to  Central  and  South 
America^^  as  well  as  the  West  Indies,  there  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  not  a  word  said  about  trichinosis.  Also  for  the 
countries  of  Asia  and  Africa  I  have  found  but  very  few 
references  to  the  disease.  One  of  these  is  by  Wortabet,^* 
who  gives  an  account  of  a  severe  epidemic  of  trichinosis  at 
the  village  of  Bl  Khiam  in  the  highlands  of  Syria,  not  far 
from  the  sources   of  the  Jordan,  which  had  been  caused  by 

>  Qaoted  by  Bollinger  in  Virchow-Hirsch's  *  Jahresber./  1879,  i,  625. 

^  'Transact,  of  the  Indiana  State  Med.  Soc./  1875. 

3  Jackson,  'Amcr.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1867,  Jan.,  loi. 

*  Ristine, '  Med.  News/  1866,  iii. 

6  Smith,  'Chicago  Med.  Journ./  1866,  161. 
«  Report  in  'Lancet/  1867,  April,  501. 

7  Buck,  'New  York  Med.  Record,'  1869,  March  7. 

B  Stockton  Hough,  *  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1869,  April,  565;  1870,  Jan., 

283. 
9  Wiesel,  *  Transact,  of  the  V^est  Virginia  State  Med.  Soc./  1871,  63. 
U)  *  Report  of  the  State  Board  of  Health  of  the  State  of  Michigan,  1876/ 
11  Tiingel  (in  <  Virchow's  Archiv/  1863,  xxvii,  421)  mentions  a  case  of  trichi* 

nosis  on  board  a  Hamburg  vessel,  which  had  been  caused  by  eating  of  the  fleik 

of  a  pig  shipped  at  Valparaiso. 
'*  'Lancet/  1881,  March,  454,  and  '  Virchow's  Arch./  1881,  Bd.  83,  553. 
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eating  the  flesh  of  a  wild  boar ;  in  this  case  the  diagnosis 
was  confirmed  by  Virchow^  from  specimens  of  the  muscles 
sent  to  him.  As  regards  the  occnrrence  of  trichinosis  in 
India,  I  find  only  a  brief  statement  that  cases  of  it  had  been 
seen  in  Calcutta.  In  China,  according  to  an  unauthenticatod 
account,  those  of  the  inhabitants  who  do  not  live  in  cleanliness 
suffer  from  trichinosis ;  ^  but  there  is  no  corroboration  of  this 
fact  on  the  part  of  medical  observers.  In  Algiers,  oncap- 
soled  trichinsQ  were  found  in  a  dead  body  in  1867/  but  there 
is  no  further  information  about  the  malady  there ;  and  all 
reference  to  it  is  likewise  completely  wanting  for  every  other 
part  of  the  continent  of  Africa. 


§     107.    LiFX-HlSTORY   OF    THE     TbICHINA    PaRASITE.        ANOMA- 
LOUS Distribution  op  Trichinosis. 

Our  acquaintance  with  trichinosis  extends,  as  wo  have 
seen^  no  farther  back  than  the  year  1830.  It  is  only  within 
the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that  we  have  obtained  a  more 
intimate  knowledge  of  it ;  although  that  applies  to  only  a  com- 
paratively small  part  of  the  globe.  It  is  all  the  more  necessary 
to  be  cautious  in  drawing  conclusions  about  the  origin  and 
geographical  distribution  of  the  disease,  or  about  the  native 
habitat  of  the  parasite  and  its  mode  of  diffusion  over  the 
globe^  inasmuch  as  even  at  the  present  day,  despite  the 
utmost  precision  of  research,  the  question  as  to  the  proper 
and  original  host  of  the  para^te  has  not  been  solved  with 
absolute  certainty.  There  are  two  animals  which  enter  into 
competition  for  this  privilege,  the  pig  and  the  rat ;  these  are 
by  far  the  most  frequent  carriers  of  the  parasite,  and  it  is 
aronnd  them  that  speculation  as  to  the  origin  of  the  disease 
circles. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  that  the  first  authentic  cases  of  trichi- 
nosis in  man  were  observed  about   the  year  1830,  and  that 

»  lb.,  554- 

*  'Lancet,'  1864,  Dec.,  24. 

*  Berkhan,  in  'l^rchow's  Arch./  1866,  Bd.  35,  9. 

4  Qailbrd,  *  BnlL  de  la  lOc.  de  m^  d^Alg^r.,  1867,  yi;  also  'Qas.  hebd.  de 
mUL;  1867, 654. 
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this  incident  coincided  with,  or  followed  close  npon^  the 
importation  of  the  small  Chinese  breed  of  swine  into  England 
and  shortly  after  into  North  Germany — if  we  bear  this  in  mind, 
admitting  at  the  same  time  that  the  trichina-disease  of  man  is 
caused  solely  by  eating  of  the  flesh  of  trichinons  pigs^  we 
siall  see  much  that  is  probable  in  the  opinion  held  by 
Gerlach,^  Eupprecht*  and  others,  that  the  parasite  was 
imported  with  these  animals  into  Europe,  and  perhaps  into 
the  United  States  also.  In  support  of  this  theory,  Bcrkhan 
calls  special  attention  to  the  fact  that  some  twenty  years 
ago,  or  about  the  time  when  trichinas  became  known  in 
North  Germany,  Chinese  swine  were  introduced  for  breeding 
purposes  into  an  estate  called  Schlaustodt,  and  into  Homburg 
on'^the  Brunswick  frontier.  This  theory  sets  out  by  assuming 
what  we  have  no  proof  of,  that  the  parasite  occurs  in  China 
at  all. 

From  another  side,  on  the  assumption,  namely,  that  the 
rat  is  the  proper  carrier  of  the  trichina,  the  pig  being  subse- 
quently infected  from  it,  it  has  been  conjectured  that  the 
appearance  of  the  disease  in  Europe  has  to  be  connected  with 
the  invasion  of  the  hroton  rat  (Mus  decumanus)  from  Asia. 
But,  not  to  mention  that  the  "  rat  theory,''  as  pointed  out 
by  Zenker,^  rests  upon  error  in  any  case,  it  has  to  be 
admitted  that  the  brown  rat  was  met  with  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  last  century,  whereas  cases  of  trichinosis 
did  not  occur  until  long  after.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  in 
the  history  of  the  trichina-disease,  and  one  that  has  not 
been  explained  hitherto,  that  no  part  of  the  world,  excepting 
perhaps  Bussia  and  the  United  States,  has  been  so  severely 
visited  as  North  Germany.  No  doubt  the  accounts  from 
other  countries  arc  too  defective  to  enable  us  to  conclude 
with  certainty ;  but  this  much  holds  good,  that  North 
Germany  has  suffered  from  trichinosis  much  more  than  South 
Germany,  and  that  the  Scandinavian  countries,  which  can 
be  shown  to  have  no  lack  of  trichinous  swine,  have  been 
but  slightly  affected  by  the  trichina-disease.  It  is  obvious 
that  the  reason  of  these  variations  in  the  amount  of  the 
disease  is  not  to  be  sought  for  in  any  differences  in  the  ways 

»  *Die  Trichinen/  Huiinov,  1866,  p.  74.  *  L.  c,  p.  88. 

•  'Arch,  fur  klin.  Med./  1871,  viii,  p.  395. 
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of  living  among  the  nationalities  in  question.  Whether  this 
and  other  puzzling  problems  in  the  history  of  trichinosis  will 
ever  find  a  complete  solution  is  doubtful^  inasmuch  as  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  answer  the  cardinal  question  whether  the 
first  occurrence  of  the  disease  in  Europe  and  North  America 
does  in  fact  belong  to  quite  recent  times.  Meanwhile  it  would 
be  a  valued  service  to  scientific  research  to  make  out  the 
extent  to  which  trichinosis^  both  of  men  and  animals^  is  met 
with  in  other  countries  besides  Europe  and  the  United 
States  of  America. 


Anchylostoma  duodenale  and  the  Anxmia  associated  tvith  it, 

§  io8.  Stmptohs  of  thb  Cachexib  aqueusb  op  West  Indian 

Neqboes. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  attention 
of  French  and  English  observers  was  drawn  to  a  very 
destructive  form  of  disease  prevalent  among  the  negroes  of 
the  West  Indies  and  Guiana.  One  set  of  symptoms  pointed 
to  disorder  of  the  intestinal  canal^ — oppression  or  pain  in  the 
region  of  the  stomach,  want  of  appetite  alternating  with 
ravenous  hunger,  pica  (or  depraved  taste  for  things  inedible 
and  particularly  for  earthy  substances),  obstinate  consti- 
pation, and  at  a  subsequent  stage  diarrhoea.  Another  series  of 
symptoms  arose  out  of  the  extreme  anaBmia,  namely,  palpita- 
tion, dyspnoea  after  slight  bodily  exertion,  small,  soft,  and 
irregular  pulse  quickening  upon  active  movement,  coldness  of 
the  skin  and  pallor  (appearing  in  the  negro  as  brownish  or 
greenish  discoloration),  paleness  of  the  mucous  membranes, 
progressive  weakness  culminating  in  complete  exhaustion, 
diminution  of  the  secretions,  wasting  and  dropsy.  Either 
set  of  symptoms  was  characteristic,  death  in  many  of  the 
cases  having  been  ushered  in  by  colliquative  phenomena, 
basmorrhages,  and  dropsical  effusions  into  the  meninges  or 
into  the  lungs.  The  same  malady  was  afterwards  met  with, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  at  other  parts  of  the  globe — in 
Braasil,  Egypt,  the  West  ^  ^  elsewhere — 
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and  not  only  among  negroes,  but  among  people  of  every  race 
and  nationality.  According  to  the  prominence  of  the 
several  symptoms,  it  has  been  variously  named  as  follow§ : 
mal  d^estomac,  mal  de  coeur,  dirt-eating,  hypolisemia  or 
anadmia  intertropicalis,  oppila^ao  or  con9a90  (Brazilian), 
cachexia  Africana,  cachexie  aqucuse  (French). 


§  109.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Cachexie  aqueuse. 

The  earliest  accounts  of  this  disease  are  to  be  found  in 
the  narrative  of  travels  by  Pere  Labat^  of  Guadeloupe,  and  in 
the  history  of  the  British  colonies  in  the  West  Indies  by  Bryon 
Edwards  ;  ^  the  latter  was  many  years  a  planter  in  Jamaica, 
and  attributed  most  of  the  deaths  among  the  negroes  to  two 
diseases, — trismus  nascentium  and  "  mal  d'estomac.'^  Then 
follow  numerous  scientific  reports^  by  English,  French  and 
Danish  practitioners  of  the  last  and  present  centuries  who 
had  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  malady  on  several  of 
the  West  Indian  Islands,^  as  well  as  by  practitioners  in 
French,  English  and  Dutch  Guiana}  Of  somewhat  later 
date  are  the  notices  relating  to  this  form  of  malignant 
antemia  from  Brazil,^  where  it  is  prevalent  over  the  whole  of 
the  country  excepting  tho  most  southern  or  sub-tropical 
provinces — equally  on  the  coast  and  in  the  valleys  and 
elevated  regions  of  the  interior.  Further,  we  have  accounts 
of  tho  occurrence  of  tho  disease  in  other  parts  of  tho 
Western  Ilemi sphere — in  the  valleys  of  the  upper  basin  of 
the    Maranon    in  Northern    Feru^    among    tho    natives    of 

*  'Nouv.  voyage  aux  isles  de  rAm^rique/  Par.,  1742,  ii,  11. 

'  *  Hist,  of  the  Brit.  Colou.  in  the  West  Indies,'  Lend.,  1793  (quoted  by  Imrsy). 

3  An  alphabetical  list  of  the  authorities  is  given  at  the  end  of  the  section. 

^  Hunter,  Mason,  Telford,  Gregory  and  Ferguson  for  Jamaica ;  Desportes  and 
Chevalier  for  Domingo;  de  Cordoba  for  Porto  Kico;  Dons  for  St.  Thomas ;  Qrall 
for  St.  Martin ;  Moreau  de  Jonncs  and  Duchassaing  for  Guadeloupe ;  Savaresy, 
Noverre,  Carpeutin  and  llufz  for  Martinique;  Imray  for  Dominica;  Levacher 
for  Sta.  Lucia;  Chisholm  for  Grenada;  McCabe  for  Trinidad. 

^  Bajon  and  Sogond  for  Cayenne;  llodschied  and  Hancock  for  Brit.  Guiana ; 
Cragiu,  Hille,  Lnndre,  v.  Leent  (1.  c,  1880)  for  Surinam. 

^  Jobim,  Sigaud,  Rendu  and  St.  Hilaire,  Wucherer,  de  Rocha,  VaaTraj,  dft 
Moura,  Souza-Vaz. 

"*  Custclnau. 
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Sarayaca  on  tho  psimpas  of  tlio  Sacramento  in  Eastern 
Bolivia,^  and,  if  only  to  a  slight  extent,  among  the  negroes 
in  some  parts  of  the  Southern  Statetf  of  the  American 
Union.*  In  the  Old  World  we  meet  with  one  of  the  more 
considerable  centres  of  "  cachexie  aqueuse "  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,  where  it  is  confined  to  Senegambia^  and  the 
Guinea  Coast,*  so  far  as  our  present  information  enables  us 
to  judge.  It  is  altogether  doubtful  whether  the  malady 
occurs  in  Algiers}  On  the  other  hand  it  is  very  widely 
spread  in  Egypt^  whence  we  obtain  those  invaluable  accounts 
of  cachexia  Africana  by  Griesinger,  which  first  threw  light 
on  the  nature  of  the  disease.  From  the  East  Ooast  of  Africa, 
olsOj  there  are  notices  of  it  relating  to  the  Island  of  Mayotti? 
(Comoro  Group)  and  to  the  Zanzibar  Coast?  In  Asiatic 
territory,  this  specific  form  of  anasmia  would  appear  to  be 
very  rare ;  at  all  events  I  have  found  in  the  whole  of  the 
extensive  medico- topographical  literature  of  India  aud  the 
East  Indies  only  a  single  notice  which  possibly  relates  to  it, 
namely,  one  by  Day  for  Cochin.® 

^  Gait. 

'  Chabert  and  Duncan  for  Loaisiana;  Lycll  for  Alabama  and  Georgia.  The 
acooonts  cited  by  lleosinger  ('Die  sogenauuto  Gcophngie,  &c./  Cassel,  1852)  of 
(icddingi  for  Soath  Carolina,  as  well  as  the  statements  of  Little  ('  Amer.  Joum. 
of  Med.  Scy'  )845>  July,  p.  70)  and  Letherraan  (in  Coolidge's  '  Report  on  the 
U.  S.  Army,  kc.*  Washington,  1856,  p.  ^zz)*  ^th  from  Florida,  relate  undoubtedly 
to  the  malarial  cachexia. 

'  Moulin,  Thaly,  Borius. 

^  Clarke;  also  Stormout,  who  elsewhere  confuses  the  disease  with  malarial 
cachexia. 

'  The  account  by  Catteloup  (*Mcm.  de  m^d.  milit.,'  1852,  viii,  i),  to  which 
Ueoiinger  makes  reference,  relates  to  malarial  cachexia.  Langg,  who  speaks 
alao  of  the  prevalence  of  cachexia  Africana  among  the  French  troops  in  Algiers 
(*  Bibl.  for  Laeger/  1847,  ^^<^^**  P*  "^9^)*  ^lys: — *'  Sumpfebrene  ere  derfor  endnu 
utadigt  Armeens  Svdbe,  isaer  da  det  Mandskab,  som  overstoaer  dem,  efter  flere 
BeeidiTer  naeaten  aden  Undtagelsc  angribes  af  den  afrikanskc  Kachexie." 

*  Sonnini,  Savaresy,  Hamont  et  Fischer,  Koser,  Pruner,  Clot-Bey,  Qriesinger^ 
Isambcrt. 

^  Moneaticr,  Grenet. 
'  Lostalot-Bachoue. 

*  The  notices  which  Heusinger  quotes  from  Bontius  ('Medicina  Indonim,' 
cap.  xi)  for  Java,  and  from  Twining  (*  Clin.  lUustr.  of  the  Diseases  of  Bengal,* 
2iid  ed.,  Calcutta,  1835,  i»  399)>  '^^  undoubtedly  to  malarial  cachexia.  When 
this  sheet  was  in  the  press,  I  found  a  notice  by  McConnell  ('  Lancet,'  1882,  July, 
p.  96),  according  to  which  he  had  seen  since  1879  twentj  cases  of  snchylostoma 
io  persons  who  had  died  of  severe  nuUnrisT  inia  and 
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The  authorities  for  the  countries  of  Nearer  and  Central 
Asia  (Syria,  Arabia,  Persia,  &c.),  as  well  as  for  Ohina  and 
Japan  are  quite  silent  about  it.  In  the  East  Indies,  how- 
ever, it  is  met  with ;  being  somewhat  frequent,  as  Van  Leent^ 
states,  among  the  convicts  working  in  the  mines  in  Borneo.' 

In  Europe,  the  disease  on  a  considerable  scale  has  been 
observed  hitherto  in  only  one  country,  namely,  Italy.  The 
first  information  about  it  from  that  country  is  in  the  account 
by  Volpato,  who  met  with  it  in  several  rural  communes  of 
the  district  of  Treviso  {Venetia),  especially  in  children ; 
he  described  it  under  the  name  of  '' allotriof agia '' =  "  man- 
^are  sostanze  non  alimcntari,''  knowing  nothing  at  the  time, 
of  the  writings  of  previous  observers.^  Thereafter  came 
^accounts  of  isolated  cases  at  Ponte  Buggianese*  and  Florence^ 
{Tuscany),  at  Turin*  {Piedmont),  and  at  Cesena^  (Province  of 
Forli  in  the  Emilia).  But  it  is  in  Lombardy  that  the 
disease  is  most  widely  spread,  and  indeed  truly  endemic, 
particularly  in  the  provinces  of  Milan  and  Pavia;'  and  to 
that  focus  of  the  sickness  there  belongs  the  very  severe 
and  often  described*  outbreak  of  the  disease  among  the 
labourers  employed  in  making  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel, 
an  outbreak  which  did  not  spare  the  workmen  even  on  the 
northern  or  Swiss  side  of  the  mountain.^® 

It  is  probable  that  the  area  of  the  malady  extends  farther 
than  we  at  present  know,  as  Perroncito,  Grassi  and  Parona, 

the  like.  In  only  eight  of  these  was  there  nntemia ;  and  the  author  would  assign 
the  cause  of  that  condition,  not  to  the  parasitic  trouhle,  hut  to  the  diseases  abore 
mentioned.     He  had  never  seen  blood  in  the  stools  in  these  cases. 

*  L.  c,  1867. 

'  Bugnion  ('llcvue  nied.  de  U  Suisse  romande/  1881,  Mai,  p.  274)  mentions  a 
case  of  the  disease  observed  in  1879  by  Roth  of  Basel  in  a  man  who  served  a 
long  time  as  a  soldier  in  Java  and  Borneo,  and  had  returned  to  Earope  invalided 
in  1878. 

3  Heschl  gives  an  account  of  a  case  of  the  same  kind,  observed  at  Vienna,  in  a 
miner  who  had  been  born  and  had  lived  in  Lower  Austria ;  the  disease  had  been 
contracted,  as  Hcschl  thinks,  during  a  somewhat  prolonged  stay  at  Udine, 
which  is  also  in  Venetian  territory. 

*  Morelli.  *  Sonsino. 

*  Bozzolo,  *  Giorn.  internat.,'  1.  c.  '  Cantu. 

*  Grassi  e  Parona,  Ciniselli.  Perroncito  (*  Revue  m6d.,'  I.  c.)  also  gives  an 
account  of  a  case  which  he  saw  at  Mantua. 

^  Concato,  Perroncito,  Bozzolo  c  Pagliaui,  Parona,  Fistoni. 

10  Sonderegger,  B^umlcr,  Schonbachler,  Immermaim  Qxk  B«gaioi|»  L  «•»  974). 
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Bozzolo  and  others  are  inclined  to  think.  Perroncito^  has 
learned  from  Messieurs  Shillinger  and  Thot  that  the  same 
disease  has  been  seen  among  the  miners  in  Kremnitz  and 
Schemnitz  (Hungary) ;  and  the  evidence  that  he  adduces  of 
its  occnrrence  among  the  miners  at  St.  Etienne  in  France^ 
(Dept.  Loire),  has  recently  been  confirmed  in  a  paper  by 
Trossat  and  Eraud.'  It  would  thus  appear  that  there  is. 
good  foandation  for  Perroncito's  opinion,  based  on  the 
observations  made  hitherto,  that  many  cases  of  the  so-called 
*' miners'  disease '^  fall  to  be  included  under  this  form  of 
ansBmia,  and  that  the  further  experiments  and  post-mortem 
observations  which  have  been  instituted  specially  with  a  view 
to  the  etiological  questions  referred  to  below,  may  ho 
expected  to  result  in  a  considerable  extension  of  the  area  of 
distribution,  and  in  the  annexation  of  a  good  many  of  the 
cases  now  classed  as  "  idiopathic  anasmia.^' 


§  no.  The  Cachexia  proved  to  be  associated  with  Ancht- 

LOSTOMA  DUODENALE. 

Ab  to  the  cause  of  the  malady,  the  views  obtaining  down? 
to  the  latest  date  have  been  very  obscure ;  and  the  obscurity 
has  been  all  the  greater  that  the  disease  has  been  confused 
with  other  forms  of  sickness  characterised  by  the  phenomena 
of  general  cachexia,  more  particularly  with  the  malarial 
cachexia. 

This  error  occnrs,  as  we  have  seen,  in  many  of  the  older  authors^ 
particiilarly  in  Hensioger,  who  has  actually  named  the  disease 
**  malarial  chlorosis."  More  recent  observers  also,  such  as  Dachassaing^ 
and  even  some  among  them,  such  as  Marchand,  who  are  not  un- 
acquainted with  the  ti*ue  cause  of  the  malady,  confound  it  with  malarial 
cachexia.  The  most  decisive  fact  is  that  the  morbid  conditions 
of  the  abdominal  viscera  (liver  and  spleen)  which  are  peculiar  to 
the  TPttlf^riftl  cachexia,  have  never  been  found,  the  accounts  given 
even  by  the  earlier  observers  (Dons,  Rendu,  Segond,  Mason,  Pruner 
and  others)  bearing  witness  to  this.  Another  pertinent  fact  is  that  the 
disease  has  been  met  with  especially  often  in  the  negro,  who,  it  is  well 
Imown,  ei^joys  a  decided  immunity  from  malaria. 

>  *Centndbl.  fOr  die  med.  Wissensch.,'  1.  c. 
'  <L|«n  mia/  1882,  Kr.  25,  217  ff. 
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At  first  it  was  bolioved  that  the  occurrence  of  the  disease 
among  negroes  could  be  explained  by  their  practice  (aris- 
ing either  out  of  bad  habit  or  of  a  suicidal  purpose)  of 
eating  dirt  or  other  indigestible  substances.^  Others  laid 
the  stress  upon  malarial  influences,  and  still  others  upon  in- 
sufficient or  bad  food,  chills,  bad  sanitation,  depressed  states 
of  feeling  (home-sickness),  and  the  like.  Griesinger  was 
the  first  to  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  the  "  cachexia 
Africana,''  when  he  showed  from  his  observations  in  Egypt 
in  the  case  of  fellahs  and  soldiers,  that  we  had  here  to  do 
with  a  'parasitic  malady, — with  the  presence  of  Anchylostoma 
duodenah  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  the  patient,  and  with  the 
effects  resulting  therefrom. 

The  parasite,  as  is  known,  was  first  described  by  Dabini*  of  Milan  in 
1843,  having  been  found  by  him  poat-morteni  in  a  considerable  number 
of  bodies.  Pruner'  afterwards  mentioned  that  be  had  found  it  in 
patients  in  Egypt ;  and  although  lie  adds  that  "  among  adnlts,  it  is 
particularly  the  cachectic,  dropsical,  and  scrofulous  who  suffer  from 
Anchylostoma  duodenale,"  he  did  not  arrive  at  a  correct  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  parasites  and  the  "  cachexie  aquense  "  which  he 
had  himself  described  (1.  c,  p.  334).  Bilharz*  discovered  the  parasite 
in  Egypt  anew ;  and  it  was  in  conjunction  with  Bilharz  that  Griesinger 
developed  his  doctrine  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  cachexia  Af  ricana. 

This  discovery  of  Griesinger's  was  afterwards  corroborated 
by  Wuchorcr,  Vauvray,  Sonza-Vaz,  and  others  with  respect 
to  the  Brazilian  disease  previously  known  under  the  name  of 
'^  hypohaemia  intertropicalis,''  or  "  oppila9ao.''  Vauvray 
remarks  that,  since  attention  had  boon  called  to  the 
circumstance  by  Wucheror,  the  worm  had  been  found  in 
every  case  of  cachexie  aquense  in  Brazil  which  ended  fatally. 
Further  confirmation  of  the  fact  was  supplied  by  the 
inquiries  of  Camuset  and  Korangal-Riou  in  Cayenne,  the 
latter  remarking  that  although  he  leaves  it  undecided 
whether  the  negro  disease   known  as    "  mal  de  cceur ''  is 

1  This  is  a  transposition  of  cfiect  and  cause.  Pica  is  known  to  occur  often  in 
clilorotic  women ;  and,  moreover,  it  is  not  an  invariable  sign  of  the  disease  which 
we  are  considering^.  It  has  been  noted  also  by  Marchand  as  a  symptom  of  dis- 
ease amon^  the  French  convicts  in  Cayenne;  and  Volpato,  as  we  have  seen,  has 
observed  it  in  Treviso. 

*  '  Anuali  univ.  di  med./  1843,  April  5. 

'  '  L.  c.,  244. 

<  *Zeit8chr.  fur  wiB«cnschaftl.  Zoologie/  1852,  iv,  55. 
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exactly  covered  by  the  parasitic  malady,  yet  he  could  give 
his  assurance  that  he  had  not  missed  finding  the  parasite  in 
the  intestine  in  a  single  case  which  had  ended  fatally  with 
the  symptoms  of  that  kind  of  anosmia,  whether  the  patient 
were  a  negro  or  of  another  race.  The  same  opinion  has 
T3een  expressed  by  Monestier  and  Grenet  for  Mayotte,  by 
Borias  for  Senegambia,  by  Cantu  for  Cesena,  by  the  whole 
of  the  Italian  and  Swiss  physicians  who  have  observed  the 
disease  among  the  workmen  at  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel,  as 
well  as  by  Perroncito^  and  by  Trossat  and  Eraud  for  the 
miners  of  St.  Etienne.  Indeed  the  most  recent  observations 
go  to  show  that  the  diagnosis  does  not  rest  merely  upon 
finding  the  worm  poaUmortem,  but  may  be  also  based  upon 
the  detection  of  its  eggs  in  the  patient's  evacuations. 

The  parasite  hangs  on  to  the  intestinal  macoos  membrane  of  its  host 
and  sacks  its  nourishment  from  the  blood.  Enormous  numbers  of 
them,  increasing  up  to  several  hundreds,  take  up  their  abode  in  the 
intestine;  hence  the  explanation  of  the  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the 
digestive  organs  as  well  as  the  symptoms  of  ever-increasing  ansemia. 


§111.    CiRCUM STANCKS  FAVORABLE  TO  THE  InTBODUCTION  OF  THE 

Parasite. 

The  diffusion  of  the  disease,  therefore,  is  dependent  solely 
on  the  existence  of  the  parasite  and  on  its  introduction 
into  the  human  organism.  According  to  Leuckart^s* 
showing  for  Dochmius  trigonocephalus  of  the  dog,  and 
PeiToncito's  for  the  Anchylostoma  duodenale  of  man,  the 
mature  eggs  of  the  worm,  on  their  discharge  from  the 
patient's  intestine,  nndergo  their  first  development  in  wet 
soil,  being  especially  favoured  by  high  temperature;  and 
thus  the  parasite  comes  in  its  larval  stage,  and  doubtless  by 
the  medium  of  the  drinking-water,  into  the  human  intestine, 
where  it  completes  its  development.  Wo  thus  explain 
without  difficulty  how  important  for  the  occurrence  of 
cachexie    aqueuse    are    certain  states    of  soil,   and    certain 

^  In  the  subjects  which  be  examined,  Pcrroncito  found,  besides  Anchylostoma 
dvodenale,  also  AD^illola  stercoralis  and  A.  intestinalis.    See  tbe  next  section. 
*  L.  c^  11, 433. 
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modes  of  life,  which  have  often  in  former  times  had  an 
erroneous  part  in  the  causation  assigned  to  thom.  Inas- 
much as  the  development  of  the  larva  from  the  egg  depends 
essentially  upon  dampness  of  the  soil,  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  on  marshy  ground  becomes  intelligible  ;  although 
the  malady  has  not  on  that  account  anything  to  do  with 
the  malaria  which  exists  or  may  develop  in  or  upon  the 
ground. 

Another  fact  explained  by  the  natural  history  of  the  para- 
site is  that  the  anchylostoma  disease  is  much  commoner  in 
the  country  than  in  towns  where  the  drinking-water  would 
be  drawn  chiefly  from  deep  wells  or  large  conduits.  This 
applies  especially  to  those  dwellers  in  the  country  who  are 
occupied  in  gardening  or  farming,  as  well  as  to  navvies, 
miners y  and  the  like,  who  are  oftenest  exposed  to  infection 
on  account  of  taking  their  drinking-water  from  shallow 
pools  and  water-courses.  Many  examples  of  this  are 
famished  by  Wncherer  for  Brazil,  by  Bozzolo  for  Turin,  by 
the  Italian  and  Swiss  practitioners  from  cases  occurring 
among  the  workmen  employed  at  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel, 
and  by  Perroncito  and  Trossat  for  St.  Etienne. 

Bozzolo  points  out,  with  reference  to  the  endemic  prevalence  of  th«^ 
parasite  among  the  workmen  at  the  brickworks  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Turin,  that  these  men  live  with  their  families  close  to  the  brickworks; 
that  they  get  their  water  supply  from  springs  that  collect  and  form 
puddles  in  the  loose  soil ;  and  further,  that  they  go  straight  to  their 
meals  from  digging  out  the  clay  or  from  kneading  the  bricks,  and  are 
accordingly  exposed  to  the  risk  of  introducing  the  larvse  of  the  parasite 
into  their  mouths  by  their  unwashed  hands.^ 

The  less  careful  a  person  is  in  the  matter  of  cleanliness 
in  general,  the  more  is  he  exposed  to  the  risk  of  introducing 
the  parasite ;  and  it  is  this  that  explains  the  fact  of  tlu' 
anchylostoma  disease  being  rare  among  the  classes  in  bettor 
circumstances,  and  confined  mostly  to  the  j^roletariat  and  ih' 
xvorhing    class;     accordingly,    where     the    population   is  J^ 

*  I  may  direct  attention  here  to  u  notice  by  Riihle  (*  Deutsche  nied.  Wochc"' 
selir./  1878,  No.  46,  p.  571)  of  u  form  of  "  pernicious  anaemia  "  which  he  observed 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Bonn  among  persons  occupied  in  brick-making,  and  to 
which  he  nccordiogly  gave  the  name  of  "  bricker's  ansDmia."  In  one  of  t''* 
cases  with  a  fatal  issue,  the  anatomical  examination  showed  nothing  rexnarVsblc. 
The  question  arises  whether  the  intestine  had  been  searched  carefully  eDoagh> 
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mixture  of  nationalities^  it  prevails  especially  among  those 
races  and  nationalities  which  consist  mainly  of  the  latter 
class.  On  the  other  hand  we  may  gather  from  the  facts 
stated  in  the  foregoing  sketch  of  the  disease  that  drcum- 
stances  of  race  and  nationality  do  not  of  themselves  occasion 
.either  a  predisposition  to  the  disease  or  immunity  against  it. 
A  question  leading  to  an  interesting  train  of  speculation 
has  been  raised  by  Sonderegger,  whether,  namely,  the 
occnrrence  of  anchylostoma  among  the  workmen  on  the 
Swiss  side  of  the  St.  Gothard  tunnel  may  not  be  attributed 
possibly  to  transmission  of  the  parasite  by  Italian  workmen 
who  had  acquired  the  malady  at  home.  He  supposes  that 
the  eggs  of  anchylostoma  which  are  present  in  the  dejecta 
of  Italians  suffering  from  the  disease  would  reach  the  mud 
of  the  water-channels  in  the  tunnel,  and  that  the  Swiss 
workmen  and  engineers  would  acquire  the  infection  through 
their  hands  and  faces  getting  bespattered  with  the  contents 
•of  these  channels,  and  perhaps  also  through  the  food  getting 
polluted.  The  possibility  of  such  a  sequence  of  events 
cannot  well  be  contested;  and  we  may  be  permitted  to 
conjecture  that  the  disease  can  show  itself,  and  attain  to 
general  diffusion,  in  localities  where  the  parasite  is  not  indi- 
genoas,  but  in  which  it  finds  the  conditions  required  for  its 
development.  All  that  has  been  learned  hitherto  of  the 
liistory  of  the  anchylostoma  disease,  does  not  enable  us, 
unfortunately,  to  decide  whether  a  diffusion  of  the  disease 
has  abready  taken  place  anywhere  after  that  fashion. 
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Anguillula  stercoralis  and  the  Endemic  Diarrhoea  of  Cochin 

China. 

§  112.  Question  of  the  Relation  between  the  Diabbhcea 

AND  the  Parasite. 

Various  opinions^  it  is  well  known,  are  held  by  observers 
ae  to  the  etiology  of  the  pernicious  chronic  intestinal  catarrh 
that  occurs  in  many  parts  of  the  tropics.  In  so  far  as  the 
question  concerns  the  diarrhcea  of  Cochin  China,  of  specially 
evil  repute,  Normand^  thinks  that  he  has  solved  it  by  the 
detection  in  the  patient^s  intestine  of  a  parasite  belonging  to 
the  class  of  the  Anguillulaa,  to  which  he  has  given  the  name 
of  Anguillula  atercoralie.  As  physician  to  the  naval  hos- 
pital St.  Mandrier  at  Toulon,  he  has  had  many  opportunities 
of  observing  patients  who  had  acquired  that  form  of  diar- 
rhoea in  Cochin  China  and  had  been  invalided  home ;  and  he 
is  convinced  that  this  parasite  is  present  in  almost  every  case, 
and  often  in  enormous  numbers. 

^  * Compt.  rend./  1876,  vol.  83,  316^  and  'Arch,  de  vM, 
Fivr.,  1 03. 
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Bavay,*  who  has  given  an  account  of  the  natural  histoiy  of 
Anguillida  atercoralia,  found  along  with  it  in  the  patient's  intestine,  but 
in  smaller  quantity,  a  large  and  a  small  varietyof  another  worm  which 
he  designates  AnguiUtUa  itUeatitialU  to  distinguish  them  from  the 
other. 

According  to  Normand,  the  parasite  discovered  by  him 
occurs  only  in  the  Cochin  China  diarrhoea^  being  invariably 
absent  in  other  cases  of  acute  or  chronic  intestinal  catarrh ; 
and  this  statement  Laverau'  has  been  able  to  confirm  in 
every  respect  through  his  investigation  of  patients  returned 
from  Cochin  China.  Dounon^  also  has  found  the  parasite 
under  the  same  circumstances^  associated  with  still  other 
intestinal  worms  (Strongylus^  Oxyuris,  &c.)  ;  and^  in  his 
view,  there  are  no  fewer  than  six  parasites  concerned  in  pro- 
ducing the  Cochin  China  diarrhoea. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  after  what  has  been  said  and 
remains  to  be  said,  of  the  existence  of  the  entozoon 
under  consideration  and  of  its  peculiar  characters;  but  it 
remains  an  open  question  whether  the  worm  is  indeed  to  be 
considered  the  true  cause  of  the  disease,  and  not  rather  a 
more  or  less  accidental  epiphenomenon.  The  latter  view  is 
the  one  adopted  by  Liberman,*  who  declares  the  anguillula 
to  be  not  the  /cause,  but  the  consequence  of  the  intestinal 
malady,  iuasmuch  as  the  parasite  would  find  a  good  feediog 
ground  in  tho  catarrhal  secretions  of  the  intestine.  Chas- 
tang,*  who  gives  a  full  account  of  some  twenty-two  cases  of 
chronic  diarrhoea  observed  by  him  in  Saigon  (Cochin  China), 
concludes  from  his  observations  that  the  parasite  is  found 
only  in  exceptional  cases  even  in  the  native  habitat  of  the 
disease.      His  words  are  : 

"  Pour  ma  part  (et  beaucoup  des  medecins  de  Cochiu- 
chine  avaient  la  m^me  opinion  que  moi)  je  ne  crois  pw 
encore  k  I'origine  parasitaire  do  la  diarrheo  parce  qu'on  ne 
trouve  presquo  jamais  (pour  no  pas  dire  jamais)  TAnguillale 
dans  la  periode  d'invasion  do  la  maladie  en  Cochinchine;  et 

*  lb.,  1877,  Janv.,  36,  Jaill.,  64. 

2  *Ooz.  bebd.  do  mW./  1877,  ^^'  4^*  116. 

*  'TraitemcDt  do  la  diarrhce  dc  Cochincbiue  ct  de  sea  affections  parttitaireii' 
Toulon,  1877. 

*  'Oaz.  des  b^pit./  1877,  p.  237, 

'  'Arcb.  de  mod.  uav./  1878,  Jaill.,  p.  29. 
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je  croix,  ou  jo  serais  peut-6tre  mieux  port6  k  penser,  que  ce 
parasite  n'est  qu'une  comcidence  ou  un  resultat  des  d6sordres 
organiques  des  tuniques  intostinales^  parce  que  c'est  h  la 
pferiode  d'etat  ou  d'aggravation  que  nous  I'avons  trouv6e 
quelquefois  k  Saigon,  et  qu'on  I'a  observ6e  si  frequemment 
k  Phdpital  Saint-Mandrier/' 

Beaufils^  also  is  unable  to  decide  from  his  experience  at 
Vint- Long  (Cochin  China)  whether  the  parasite  is  the  cause 
or  an  accidental  concomitant  of  the  disease.  Mah6'  found  the 
angnillula  in  only  a  few  of  the  patients  admitted  into  the 
hospital  at  Brest  with  Cochin  China  diarrhoea ;  and  Chauvin,* 
who  succeeded** Normand  in  the  naval  hospital  at  TouIod, 
found  it  only  twice  in  eight  cases,  while  he  met  with  it  also 
in  two  patients  with  chronic  diarrhoea  who  had  been 
invalided  home  from  Martinique.  A  particular  interest 
attaches  to  the  case  given  by  Eyssantier,^  of  a  navy  surgeon 
who  was  admitted  into  hospital  at  Toulon  suffering  from  the 
diarrhoea  of  Cochin  China  ;  neither  Normand  nor  Bavay  had 
been  able  to  find  the  parasite  in  the  stools,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  patient  had  been  three  years  in  France  and  was 
convalescent,  that  the  anguillula  began  to  appear  in  the  stools 
in  considerable  numbers.  Lastly,  it  is  worthy  of  note  that 
Perroncito*  has  lately  found  the  Anguillula  stercoralis  and 
intestmalis  in  several  Italian  workmen  suffering  from  anchy- 
lostoma,  who  had  been  employed  in  making  the  St.  Gothard 
tnnnel. 

The  importance  of  Normand's  discovery  would,  therefore, 
appear  to  be  a  good  deal  open  to  question.  A  safe  con- 
clusion upon  it  is  not  to  be  looked  for  until  further  observa- 
tions have  been  made,  not  only  in  Cochin  China,  but  also  in 
other  tropical  countries  subject  to  chronic  intestinal  catarrh. 

1  lb.,  1882,  Avril,  p.  264. 

«  lb.,  1879,  Mai,  p.  347. 

»  lb.,  1878,  F^vr.,  p.  154. 

4  *  L'h^piUl  maritime  de  Saint-Mandrier  (jprha  de  Touloo)  pendant  Fann^ 
1878,'  Flurii,  1880,  p.  29.  The  author  gives  a  second  case  of  Angnillohi  stercoralis 
in  a  p*tient  who  had  returned  from  Martinique  with  chronic  diarrhoea. 

'  'Compt.  rend.,'  1880,  and  'II  Morgagni/  1880,  U.  cc. 
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Filaria  sanguinis  hominis. 

§   113.  Importance  of  Lewis's  Discovery, 

One  of  the  most  interesting  discoveries  of  recent  parasit- 
ology, whicli  may  be  set  beside  the  pioneering  work  of 
Griesinger  on  the  distoma  disease  (or  the  endemic  hsematuria 
of  Egypt  and  the  Cape  due  to  that  parasite),  is  the  detection 
of  a  species  of  filaria  in  the  vascular  system  of  man.  This 
filaria  was  first  discovered  in  Brazil  by  Wucherer,  in  the  urine 
of  hsBmaturia ;  it  was  afterwards  detected  by  Timothy  Lewis, 
in  India,  in  the  blood  of  patients  suffering  from  hsdmaturia, 
and  was  named  by  him  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis.  A  long 
series  of  investigations  have  yielded  facts  of  a  remarkable  kind 
as  to  the  nature  or  life-history  of  the  parasite,  and  as  to  its  rela- 
tions to  other  forms  of  disease,  all  of  them  pointing  to  affec- 
tion of  the  lymphatic  system.  In  view  of  these  discoveries 
one  cannot  forbear  conjecturing  that  many  other  diseases  of 
the  tropics,  which  have  hitherto  remained  obscure  in  their 
origin,  may  find  their  explanation  in  the  detection  of  this  same 
filaria.  The  interest  attaching  to  this  discovery,  therefore, 
would  warrant  us  in  going  more  minutely  into  the  history  of 
it  than  the  scope  of  the  work  demands. 


§  114.  History  of  the  Researches  on  Endemic  H^matubja 

AND  Chyluria. 

The  first  accounts  of  cndmnic  hocmaiuria  and  chyluria  date 
from  1812,  in  which  year  Chapotin  published  a  paper  on  the 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  the  Mauritius.'  His  information 
was  afterwards  confirmed  by  Salesse  and  Rayer,  and  amp- 
lified by  accounts  of  the  same  endemic  malady  in  Beunion 
by  Quevenne  and  Mazae-Azema.     About  the  same  time  the 

^  A  list  of  the  authors  quoted  is  given  in  alphabetical  order  at  the  end  of  the 
section. 
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attention  of  practitioners  was  drawn  to  the  disease  in  Brazil^ 
where  it  had  long  been  known  to  exist ;  and  an  ani- 
mated discussion  took  place  at  the  Medical  Society  of  Bio 
on  August  15th,  1835,  which  was,  however,  pervaded  by 
obscure  views  as  to  the  nature  of  the  malady.^  Even  in  the 
subsequent  notices  of  hadmaturia  and  chyluria  in  Brazil  by 
Sigaud,  Juvenot,  and  Plagge,  we  find  no  progress  towards 
an  understanding  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  was  not  until  1866 
that  Wucherer  furnished  an  explanation  of  the  nature  of  this 
peculiar  afEection  by  proving  that  a  parasite  occurred  in  the 
bloody  urine  of  the  patients.  Stimulated  by  Griesinger's 
discovery  of  the  Distoma  hsdmatobium  in  the  haamaturia 
of  Egypt,  he  searched  for  the  ova  of  that  parasite  in  the 
urine  of  patients  suffering  from  hematuria  at  Bahia. 
He  failed  to  find  them ;  but  in  their  place  he  found  an 
extremely  delicate  thread-like  worm,  belonging  to  the  group 
of  Nematodes.  A.t  first  he  attached  no  material  importance 
to  this  discovery ;  but  subsequent  observations  taught  him 
that  the  parasite  was  an  invariable  factor  in  the  disease,  and 
two  years  later  (1868)  he  made  his  discovery  public.  It 
foiind  support  at  once  in  the  clinical  history  published  by 
Crevaux  of  a  Creole  patient  in  Guadeloupe,  who  was  subject 
to  chyluria. 

Meanwhile  Lewis,  before  he  could  possibly  know  anything 
of  the  discovery  of  Wucherer,  had  found,  at  Calcutta  in  1868, 
in  the  urine  of  a  patient  suffering  from  chyluria  "  the  embryo 
of  a  nematoid  worm,  which  may  give  a  clue  to  one  cause  of 
this  curious  malady/ '^  Two  years  later  he  detected  the  same 
larval  worm  in  the  blood  of  a  patient  with  chronic  diarrhoea,' 
*  and  after  another  interval  of  two  years  he  found  it  both  in 
the  blood  and  in  the  lymphatic  fluids  of  persons  suffering 
from  elephantiasis  of  the  legs  or  scrotum,  as  well  as  in  the 
blood  of  haamaturic  patients.^  From  these  various  observa- 
tions Lewis  concluded  that  it  was  no  mere  accidental  coinci- 
dence which  he  had  come  upon,  but  that  an  intimate  connexion 
subsisted  between  the  chyluria  and  the  elephantiasis — such  as 

1  See  the  report  of  it  in  the '  Beviita  mod.  floBi 
'  '  Annual  Report  of  the  Saaitaiy  Conunlnl 
*  '  Report,'  1873. 
4  'Report^'  1874,  and  in ' Indian 

This 
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had  already^  indeed^  been  indicated  by  Simoni^  Jobim^  and 
other  practitioners  in  Brazil^^  by  Maza6-Azema  in  B^nnion^ 
and  particularly  by  Vandyke  Carter  in  India.*  Lewis's 
conclusion  was  that  tropical  Juematuria  (not  including  the  dis- 
toma  disease)  and  lymphatic  elephantiasis  toere  parasitic  mala- 
dies which  dej)ended  on  the  presence  of  the  worm  namsd  by 
him  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis ;  and  he  added  by  way  of  conjec- 
ture, that  they  were  brought  about  through  the  blocking  of 
the  smallest  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics  by  the  parasites. 
These  observations  were  followed  by  the  paper  of  Sonsino^ 
who  found  the  filaria  in  Egypt,  in  the  first  instance  in  the 
urine  of  a  haematuric  patient  (1874)  and  afterwards  in  the 
blood  of  a  person  affected  with  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum. 
Next  came  the  discovery  of  the  parasite  in  the  negro  skin 
disease  called  '^  craw-craw  ''  (of  which  more  in  the  sequel)  by 
O'Neill,  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  and  by  Aranjo*  at  Bahia; 
and  lastly  Winckel's  detection  of  it  in  the  chylous  ascitic 
fluid  drawn  from  a  woman  who  had  lived  for  ten  years  in 
Surinam. 

Manson,  who  was  occupied  with  an  inquiry  on  the  occur- 
rence of  filaria  in  Amoy  (China),  was  led  by  what  Lewis 
taught  of  the  filaria-disease  to  amplify  the  view  of  it  somewhat; 
he  showed*  that  the  parasite  was  found  not  only  in  hadma- 
turia  (or  chyluina)  and  elephantiasis  but  also  in  other  forms 
of  disease  dependent  on  affections  of  the  lymphatic  system — 
in  the  condition  named  by  him  lymph-scrotum,  in  chylous 
hydrocele,  varicocele,  &c. ;  that  it  was  not  so  much  a  matter 

1  See  '  Revista  mcd.  flam.'  It  is  not  improbable  tbnt  tbo  form  of  disease 
described  by  Bourcl-Ronciere  (*Arcb.  do  m4d.  nav./  1873,  Mai,  p.  335)  under 
tbe  name  of  "  Lympliang^itis  primitive  dc  Rio  do  Janeiro/*  or  of  "  ^rysipele  de 
Bio  de  Janeiro/'  is  to  bo  incladed  herewith. 

'  Carter  gives  a  case  of  chyluria  (or  ha^maturia)  accompanied  with  varix 
lymphaticns  and  elephantiasis,  and  he  explains  the  connexion  between  those  three 
affections  in  this  wist*,  that,  if  we  snppose  a  certain  feebleness  in  the  walls  of  the 
lymphatics  and  blood-vessels,  these  would  become  varicose  under  the  prec- 
sure  of  the  contained  flnid,  would  rupture  in  the  end,  and  so  g^ve  rise  to  an 
escape  of  lymph  or  blood  into  the  kidneys,  ureters,  or  bladder.  We  meet  with 
the  same  view  in  the  writings  of  later  observers,  who  were  acquainted  with  the 
filaria  and  were  in  a  position  to  associate  the  lesions  of  the  vessel-walls  with  that 
parasite. 

*  <Mcmoria/  1875. 

*  •China  Customs'  Gazette,'  and  *Mcd.  Times,'  1875, 1.  c. 
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of  blocking  the  blood-vessels  but  rather  of  stopping  up  the 
larger  lymphatic  vessels,  perhaps  even  the  thoracic  duct 
itself  in  certain  circumstances  ;  that  this  blocking,  however,, 
could  not  be  caused  by  the  larvso  of  the  parasite  (which  were 
the  only  form  of  it  hitherto  seen  by  any  observer)  inasmuch 
as  these  were  so  very  minute  that  they  could  pass  through 
the  smallest  vessels  with  ease  ;  but  that  it  was  here  a  question 
of  the  parent  animal  or  the  mature  parasite,  which  had 
hitherto  eluded  all  attempts  to  find  it.  Shortly  after  the  pub- 
lication of  Hanson's  paper,  this  defect  was  supplied  through 
the  observations  made  almost  simultaneously  by  Bancroft^  in 
Brisbane  (Queensland),  by  Lewis"  in  Calcutta,  by  Silva 
Aranjo*  in  Bahia,  and  by  Dos  Santos  in  Rio.  Bancroft 
found  the  mature  parasite  first  in  a  lymphatic  abscess  on 
the  arm,  and  in  a  case  of  hydrocele ;  afterwards'  in  tumour- 
like enlargements  of  the  lymphatic  glands,  in  orchitis,, 
lymphangitis,  &c.  Lewis  detected  it  first  in  a  case  of  vari- 
cose elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  within  a  blood -clot  that 
had  formed  after  the  swelling  had  been  incised ;  along  with 
it  he  found  numerous  embryos  in  the  varicose  lymphatic 
vessels  and  in  the  fluid  of  a  co- existing  hydrocele.  Dos 
Santos  found  it  in  a  lymph-abscess  on  the  arm  ;  and  Silva 
Aranjo  met  with  it  in  a  patient  who  had  suffered  from 
haematuria  for  several  years,  had  afterwards  become  affected 
with  elephantiasis  of  the  scrotum,  and  had  finally  developed 
the  skin  disease  above  referred  to  under  the  name  of  "  craw- 
craw."  Quite  recently  Hillis  has  found  the  parent  animal 
in  the  urine  of  a  haomato-chyluric  patient  belonging  to 
Demerara. 


^    115.  Life-History  OP  Fjlakia  :  the  Mosquito  its  Inter- 
mediate Host;  Periodicity  op  the  Phenomena. 

Those  facts  having  been  ascertained  (and  in  part  confirmed 
and  amplified  by  Cobbold,  Fayrer,  and  other  authorities  in 
Europe,  in  examining  the  preparations  sent  to  them  from  the 

»  L.  c,  1877-  '  ^'  c-»  1877,  p.  78. 

*  •  Oaz.  da  Babia,'  1877, 1.  c.  ^  *  Pathol.  Trans./  1879,  p.  ^' 
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tropics)  the  question  next  arose,  h/)w  does  the  parasite  finds  its 
way  into  the  htnnan  body  ?  Bancroft,  in  a  letter  to  Cobbold,^ 
had,  with  much  acuteness,  propounded  the  question  whether 
the  mosquito  did  not  play  an  important  part  in  these  events  : 
"  I  havo  wondered,"  he  says,  "  if  mosquitoes  could  suck  up 
the  hoBmatozoa  and  convey  them  to  water.  They  appear  to 
die  in  water.  I  will  examine  some  mosquitoes  that  have 
bitten  the  patient  to  see  if  they  suck  up  the  filaria9.''  The 
question  was  answered  in  the  affirmative  a  few  months  later 
by  Hanson,'  and  placed  on  a  basis  of  exact  investigation. 
He  got  a  patient  affected  with  filaria  to  sleep  in  a  room 
which  was  lighted  up  in  the  evening,  the  windows  being  loft 
open  ;  after  the  mosquitoes  had  entered  in  swarms  the  room 
was  shut  up  as  completely  as  possible.  In  the  morning  he 
found  the  walls  covered  with  hundreds  of  female  mosquitoes 
filled  with  blood  to  the  bursting  (the  male  mosquito  does  not 
livo  upon  blood  and  has  no  sting)  ;  and  the  microscopic 
examination  showed  that  their  stomachs  contained  large 
numbers  of  living  filaria-embryos,  very  many  more  indeed 
than  would  be  present  proportionately  in  the  circulating 
blood.  The  following  are  the  conclusions  of  Hanson's 
inquiry  into  the  subsequent  development  of  the  parasite : 
Hauy  of  the  larva3  sucked  in  by  the  mosquito  are  digested 
in  its  stomach ;  others  undergo  a  development  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  to  the  perfect  worm  ;  the  mosquito  when  it  is  fall 
of  eggs  resorts  to  water  to  deposit  them  and  there  perishes, 
so  that  the  parasites,  set  free  by  the  death  of  their  host,  find 
their  way  into  the  water,  and  thence  into  the  human  body. 
According  to  Hanson's  conjecture  they  enter  through  the 
skins  of  those  who  come  to  the  infected  water  to  bathe;  having 
thus  found  their  way  into  the  body  they  continue  their 
progress  until  such  time  as  they  have  reached  the  blood- 
vessels or  lymphatics.  Within  the  human  organism  they 
propagate  by  way  of  sexual  reproduction  ;  but  the  develop- 
ment of  the  larva  to  the  full-sized  worm  depends  upon  that 
sequence  of  events  in  which  the  mosquito  co-operates,  as 
above  described. 

Aranjo,^    and   more    recently    Hyers,    who    repeated  in 

*  '  Lancet;  1878, 1.  c.  -  « China  Customs'  Gaxette/  1877, 1.  e. 

3  'GazottA  da  Bahia/  1879, 1.  c 
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Formosa  the  experiment  with  a  filaria-patient  as  devised  by 
Manson^  have  confirmed  the  latter's  account  of  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  larval  filarisd  by  the  blood-sacking  mosqaitoes  ; 
and  Cobbold,  who  has  drawn  up  a  detailed  description^  of 
the  metamorphosis  of  the  parasite  after  Hanson's  observa- 
tions, points  out'  that  this  developmental  process  in  Filaria 
sanguinis  hominis  has  an  analogy  in  the  life-history  of  Filaria 
medinensis,  which  has  been  shown  by  Fedschenko  to  go 
through  the  stages  of  its  development  in  the  fresh-water 
Cyclops.  Magelh&es  believes  that  he  has  found  the  parasites 
in  the  water  of  a  small  brook  named  Garioca,  near  Bio  de 
Janeiro ;  but  the  statement  lacks  confirmation.  Again, 
there  is  no  evidence,  so  far  as  we  have  gone,  to  show  whether 
the  parasite  enters  through  the  human  skin,  as  Hanson 
assumes  and  Aranjo  and  Silva  Lima  agree,  or  whether  it 
may  not  more  probably  reach  the  human  organism  through 
the  drinking  of  infected  water,  according  to  the  analogy  of 
Filaria  medinensis. 

There  is  one  very  remarkable  phenomenon  in  the  life  of 
the  parasite,  likewise  pointed  out  first  by  Hanson,  which 
enables  us  to  understand  how  it  was  that  the  earlier  observers, 
examining  the  same  patient  on  different  occasions,  sometimes 
.  found  the  larvae  in  the  blood  in  large  numbers  and  at  other 
times  not  a  single  specimen  of  them.  The  fact  is  that  in  the 
night-time,  or  when  the  patient  is  asleep,  they  swarm  in  the 
blood,  whereas  during  the  day  they  disappear  almost  entirely. 
This  observation  also  has  been  confirmed  in  every  respect 
by  Myers,  who  has  satisfied  himself  by  repeated  investigation 
that  the  parasites  show  themselves  first  in  the  blood  shortly 
after  six  o'clock  in  the  evening,  their  numbers  steadily 
imcreasing  and  reaching  a  maximum  about  midnight,  after 
which  a  decrease  sets  in,  and  the  swarm  of  filaria)  disappears 
altogether  between  six  and  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
These  observations  of  Hanson  and  Hyers  have  been  corrobo- 
rated by  Stephen  Hackenzie^  in  an  ingenious  experiment 
which  he  devised  at  the  London  Hospital  in  the  case  of  a 
patient  invalided  home  from  India  with  hffimato-chyluria. 

1  'Proe.lAiiii.8oe-' 
s  <Luieet»'  1878 
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Duidng  a  period  of  some  three  months,  when  he  was  under  observa- 
tion, the  urine  passed  by  the  patient  contained  sometimes  a  considerable 
amount  of  pure  blood  or  of  blood-clot,  and  sometimes  it  assumed  a  milky 
or  chylous  character;  in  the  matters  that  were  passed,  and  particularly 
in  the  blood-clot,  filarisB  were  detected,  some  of  them  being  alire.  It 
was  a  remarkable  circumstance  that,  if  there  were  any  difference  in 
quality  between  the  day  and  night  urine,  it  depended  on  the  day  urine 
haying  usually  more  of  blood  and  fibrinous- clot  and  a  larger  number  of 
filarial,  while  the  night  urine  had  a  more  chylous  appearance.  The 
examination  of  the  blood,  which  was  made  every  three  hours  for  a  space 
of  two  months,  showed  that  it  followed  the  converse  rule  as  regards  the 
presence  or  absence  of  filaria3.  Dui-ing  the  day  they  could  hardly  be 
found  at  all  in  the  blood ;  it  was  not  until  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening 
that  they  began  to  show ;  they  were  most  numerous  about  midnight, 
decreased  remarkably  about  three  in  the  morning,  at  six  were  to  be 
seen  only  now  and  then,  and  from  nine  in  the  morning  to  nine  at  night 
were  absent  altogether.^  Changing  the  patient's  meal-times  had  no  effect 
whatsoever  upon  this  behaviour  of  the  parasite ;  but  complete  reversal 
of  habit,  to  the  extent  of  lying  in  bed  during  the  day  and  being  up  and 
about  through  the  night,  was  followed  by  a  corresponding  reversal  in 
the  periodical  appearance  and  disappearance  of  the  filariffi,  which  showed 
themselves  in  the  daytime  and  were  to  be  seen  only  occasionally  at 
night.  A  return  to  the  patient's  ordinary  habits  brought  the  parasite 
back  to  its  original  behaviour. 

No  explanation  at  all  satisfying  has  hitherto  been  given  by 
observers  of  this  strange  phenomenon,  which  reminds  one  of 
the  life-history  of  Oxyuris.  In  regard  to  many  other  ques- 
tions of  filaria-disease  the  views  of  authorities  are  still  widelv 
divergent ;  for  example,  as  regards  the  true  seat  of  the  "para- 
site, whether  it  is  both  the  blood-vessels  and  the  lymph- 
vessels,  as  Lewis,  Pereira,  and  others  assume  (with  good 
reason,  it  seems  to  me),  or  whether,  as  Manson  believes,  it 
is  exclusively  the  lymphatic  system  ;^  or,  again,  as  to  the 
ways  in  which  it  affects  the  human  body,  and  as  to  the  type 
of  disease  which  ensues.  Without  attaching  any  special 
importance  to  the  scepticism  of  Fox  and  Gou6t,  who  would 
strike  out  altogether  the  term  "  filaria-disease ''  as  the 
designation  of  definite  forms  of  illness,  inasmuch  as  they  take 
the  parasite  to  be  a  harmless  guest  presenting  itself  as  a 
casual  concomitant  of  diseases  that  have  been  broaght  about 

1  llavelburg  has  rccentl}'  nrrivcd  at  almost  the  panic  facts  in  a  case  ofchjlum 
which  he  observed  in  Brazil. 

'  Hnvelburg  also  thinks  that  tho  lymphatic  system  is  the  part  which  is  naDj 
implicated,  the  filariw  passing  from  thence  into  the  venont  system. 
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by  otiier  etiological  factors  ;  we  may  still  hesitate  before  we  go 
very  far  in  the  way  of  extending  the  application  of  the  term. 
Numerous  observations  teach  us  that  persons  may  be  invaded 
by  filariad  without  suffering  any  appreciable  injury  to  their 
health  ;  in  many  of  the  cases  that  have  been  pablished  there 
is  really  no  evidence  that  the  sickness  stood  in  any  causal 
relation  to  the  filarias  co-existing  with  it.  It  is  beyond 
question^  also,  that  cases  of  chylaria  occar  in  extra-tropical 
regions,  which  are  quite  unconnected  with  Filaria  sanguinis  ;^ 
and:  I  take  it,  farther,  to  be  well-established  that  '^  elephan- 
tiasis'^  is  a  pathological  term  under  which  are  included 
various  kinds  of  morbid  conditions  differing  from  one  another 
in  their  anatomy  and  in  their  etiology,  the  filaria-disease 
being  only  one  of  the  number.  However  curious  may  be 
the  evidence  adduced  by  O'Neill  and  Aranjo  that  Filaria  san- 
guinis  hominis  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  skin,  these  observers 
are  still  under  an  obligation  to  prove  to  us  that  the  skin 
disease  which  they  saw  docs  as  a  matter  of  fact  correspond 
to  the  disease  known  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  as  '^  craw 
craw  *' — ^a  disease  which  all  authorities  in  that  part  of  the 
world  admit  to  be  nothing  else  than  scabies.  I  am  very 
doubtful  whether  it  was  really  the  filaria  in  question  that 
Neilly  found  in  a  case  at  Brest,  of  a  vesicular  pruriginous 
ezanthem,  closely  related,  as  Neilly  thought,  to  *'  craw-craw.*' 


§  ii6.  Geographical  Distribution  of  Filaria  sanguinis. 

These  brief  references  will  suffice  to  indicate  how  much  is 
still  wanting  to  a  perfect  knowledge  of  all  the  circumstances 
concerned  in  the  filaria  disease ;  and  assuredly  the  same  in- 
completeness characterises  our  information  about  its  geo- 
graphical distribution.  The  filaria-disease  prevails  most 
extensively  in  the  tropical  parts  of  Brazil,  equally  in  the 
interior  and  on  the  coast.*     In  the  provinces  lying  most  to 

^  Havelbarg  (I.  c,  p.  375)  thinks  that  in  snch  cases  the  Blariao  had  perhaps  been 
orarlooked.  His  other  sapposition  seems  to  mc  to  be  much  more  likely,  namely, 
that  there  are  other  morbid  processes  which  may  lead  to  obstruction  in  the 
thorftcic  dact  as  the  filario  do,  and  which  likewiae  produce  chylaria. 

s  See  the  accoont  in  'Beviata  mad-  "nad,  JuTsnot,  Plagge, 

Wnelierer,  da  Silra  Lima*  i878»  L  9m 
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the  south  or  in  the  higher  latitudes^  beginning  with  the 
province  of  Sta.  Gatarina,  the  disease  in  its  hasmato-chyluric 
form  is  seldom  met  with.  Neither  is  haamaturia  endemic 
in  the  Argentine  Republic,  according  to  Crevaux's^  state- 
ment as  against  Juvenot^s.  How  far  the  latter  authority's 
account  of  endemic  hsomaturia  in  Chili,  Peru,  Venezuela 
(Guaira),  and  Mexico  is  deserving  of  credit,  can  hardly  bo 
decided,  as  all  other  observers  in  these  countries  say  nothing 
of  the  malady  in  question.  For  Chiia/na  we  have  merely  the 
above-mentioned  notice  by  Winckel,  who  found  tbe  parasites 
in  a  woman  long  resident  in  Surinam,  and  Hillis's  observations 
on  a  patient  belonging  to  Demorara.  As  regards  the  West 
Indies,  mention  is  made  of  the  disease  (hsdmato-chyluria)  in 
Cuba,*  St.  Domingo,*  St.  Thomas,*  Barbadoes,^  Martinique,* 
and  Guadeloupe,^  where  it  occurs  for  the  most  part  in  merely 
occasional  cases;  it  would  appear,  therefore,  not  to  bo 
widely  diffused  in  these  colonies.  I  am  at  a  loss  to  decide 
whether  the  cases  mentioned  by  O'Neill  warrant  us  in  con- 
cluding for  the  common  occurrence  of  the  disease  on  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa ;  there  is  not  a  word  about  ha3maturia 
or  chyluria  in  the  accounts  from  that  region,  and  it  must 
remain  doubtful  for  the  present  whether  the  elephantiasis 
that  is  endemic  there  depends  upon  Filaria  sanguinis.  The 
occurrence  of  the  parasite  in  Egypt  has  been  placed  beyond 
doubt  by  Sonsino  and  Fayrer.  Crevaux®  quotes  a  paper  by 
MacAuliffe,  which  I  am  not  acquainted  with,  to  the  effect 
that  the  people  inhabiting  the  shores  of  the  Zambesi  and 
Lake  Nyaasa  {South  Africa)  suffer  from  ha3maturia  chylosa ; 
it  is  certainly  a  question  whether  there  has  not  been  here 
some  confusion  with  the  distoma-hajmaturia  which  is  endemic 
there  (see  p.  296).  Eeliable  information  on  the  iilaria- 
disease  comes  from  the  Zanzibar  coast^  Manritius,^^  and 
Reunion  ;^^  and  it  is  probable  that  the  references  by  Grenei 
from  Mayotte  and  by  Vinson  from  Madagascar  relate  to  the 
same  disease.      Of  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in   Queensland 

'  *  Arch,  de  iiied.  nav.,*  1.  c.  *  BchIc. 

»  Juvciiot.  *  Pontoppidan. 

»  Ralfe,  Fayrer.  «  Rufz,  St.  Vel,  Venturini. 

7  Crevaux.  s  'Arch,  de  mcd.  Tiav./  I.e.,  173. 

»    Ferrand.  Jo  Chapotin,  Salesse,  Kajrer. 

"  Qucvenne,  Mazae-Az^niai  Cassicn,  Pcllissier. 
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we  have  Bancroft's  accoant ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  decide 
for  the  present  whether  the  parasite  is  indigenous  in 
other  parts  of  the  Australian  continent.  From  Oceania 
there  is  intelligence  of  only  one  case  hitherto,  which 
Cbassaniol  and  Gnyot  saw  in  an  individual  long  resident  in 
Tahiti. 

Next  to  Brazil^  China  would  appear  to  be  the  country 
most  infested  by  filaria;^  and  it  is  remarkable  that  an 
island  so  near  the  mainland  as  Formosa  ia,  according  to 
Myers,  quite  free  from  it.*  In  India  also,  according  to 
Lewis,  MoLeod,  McCormack,  Ewart,  Carter,  Barbour  and 
others,  the  filaria-disease  is  very  common.  On  tbe  other 
hand,  during  a  residence  of  many  years  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indies,  v.  Leent  and  Swaving  did  not  have  the  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  single  case  of  hadmaturia  chylosa.^ 

Such  is  the  extent  of  our  information — it  is  not  all  equally 
trustworthy,  and  it  is  certainly  very  incomplete — as  to  the 
occurrence  of  Filaria  sanguinis  hominis  in  various  parts  of 
the  world.  According  to  our  present  knowledge,  the  para- 
site appears  to  be  indigenous  only  in  tropical  regions;  but 
within  these  it  has  been  found  in  persons  of  all  races  and 
nationalities. 


List  of  Authokities  on  Filabia  sanguinis  hominis. 

Aziuijo,  Memoria  sobrc  a  Filariose,  etc.  Bahia,  1875;  Gac  med.  da  Bahia^ 
1877,  Oct.,  Nov.  (Arcb.  de  m^d.  nav.,  1878,  Mars,  200) ;  Gac.  med.  da 
BiJiia,  1878,  Marie,  106. 

Bancroft,  Lancet,  1877,  July,  70 ;  1878,  Jan.,  69 ;  Transact  of  the  Pathol. 
Soc.,  1 879,  xxiz,  407.  Barbonr,  Glasgow  Med.  Joum.,  1 879,  Jan.,  24.  Boorel- 
Bonci^,  Arch,  de  mdd.  nav.,  1878,  Ao^t,  113;  Septbr.,  192. 

Caasien,  jStnde  snr  rhdmaturie  chyleuse,  etc.  Montp.,  1870.  Chapotin, 
Topogr.  mdd.  de  I'lsle  de  France.  Par.,  181 2,  94.  Chassaniol  ct  Gayot, 
Aich.  de  m6d.  nav.,  1878,  Jan  v.,  61.  Cobbold,  Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,  1872, 
July,  93;  1876,  Jnne,  780;  Lancet,  1877,  July,  70;  Octbr.,  495;  1878, 
Jan.,  69  ;  Brit.  Med.  Joum.,  1882,  Jan.,  51.    Corr^,  Revue  des  Sc  nat., 

i  ManioD,  Siegfried. 

'  fiis  own  investigationi  were  made  on  patients  who  had  come  there  from  the 
mainland, 
s  Aeoording  to  a  statement  in  Crevaax,  'V  EiaudtwAB/  p.  A 
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171.    Venturini,  Arch,  de  med.  nav.,  1880,  Jan  v.,  50.    Vinson,  Gaz.  hebd. 
de  m6d.,  1866,  Nr.  49,  Peuill,  773. 

Winckel,  Arch,  fur  klin.  Med.,  1876.  xvii,  303.  Wucherer,  Gac.  med.  da 
Bahia,  1868,  Decbr.,  Nr.  57;  1869,  Septbr..  Nr.  77  to  79  (Zeitschr.  fiir 
Parasitonkande,  1869,  i,  376).    Arch,  de  med.  nav.,  1870,  Fdvr.,  141. 


Ouinea-Worm  {Filaria  medinensis,  Dracunculus  medinensie) . 

§  117.  History  op  the  Pathology  op  Deacontiasis. 

Although  the  history  of  dracontiasis  can  be  followed  far 
back  into  antiqaity,  it  is  to  modern  times  that  we  owe  the 
true  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  ;  while  the 
perfect  comprehension  of  the  life-history  of  the  parasite 
which  occasions  it  belongs  to  the  recent  period.  Not  to 
mention  the  indications  of  the  dracunculus  which  Bartholin, 
and  after  him  Kuchenmeister,  would  find  in  the  "fiery 
serpents ''  that  afflicted  the  Hebrews  in  their  wanderings  in 
the  Desert,  the  first  definite  facts  about  the  disease  that  we 
meet  with  are  in  Plutarch,^  who  narrates,  on  the  authority  of 
a  statement  by  the  geographer  Agatharchides,  the  teacher  of 
Ptolemey  Alexander  (about  150  B.C.),  that  the  dwellers  by 
the  Bed  Sea  suffer  from  a  serious  malady,  due  to  "  a  small 
serpent "  (Spaicovrca  ^i<cpa)  which  issues  from  the  skin  to 
gnaw  the  arms  and  legs  and  retires  underneath  the  skin  if 
disturbed^  causing  the  patient  intolerable  pain.  A  sub- 
sequent notice  of  this  worm  occurs  in  Leonides^  (second 
century  of  the  Christian  era),  who  compares  it  to  the  round- 
worm, and  speaks  of  it  as  occurring  in  Ethiopia  and  India. 
Galen,^  vho  confesses  that  he  had  never  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  a  case  of  dracontiasis,  expresses  doubt  whether  it 
is  really  an  affair  of  a  living  animal,  and  not  rather  au 
affection  of  the  veins  resembling  varix;  also  Soranus  (the 
methodist  no  doubt)  had  said  :*  "  Neque  animal  prorsus  sed 

*  •  S^mposion,'  lib.  viii,  qasest.  9. 
'  In  Aetius,  lib.  xiv,  cap.  86,  cd.  liosil,  1535,  iii,  69. 

3  *  De  locU  aflTectis,'  lib.  vi,  cap.  3,  ed.  Kiibn,  viii,  392,  and  *  Introductio,* 
Cap.  19,  e.  c,  ZTi,  790. 

*•  According  to  Paalnv,  lib.  iv,  cap.  59,  cd.  Lngd.,  1551,  332. 
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nerrosi  cujusdam  sul^Htantiam  esse,  qaod  opinionom  motuB 
solum  praebeat,"  Theso  doabts  and  surmises  were  the 
beginning  of  an  erroneous  doctrine  which  dominated  pro- 
fessional opinion  in  all  subsequent  times  down  even  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  century.  Even  among  the 
Arabian  phydcians,'  who  were  well  acquainted  with  the 
malady  aa  it  occurs  in  Arabia  and  Persia — Khorassan  ia 
specially  mentioned  by  Avicenna — and  bad  certainly  had  it 
under  observation,*  there  was  much  vagueness  as  to  its 
nature  ;  atiLl  more  so  among  ths  practitioners  of  the  middle 
ages  and  first  part  of  the  modern  period,  who  had  no  oppor- 
tunities of  seeing  cases  of  draconttasis,  and  relied  for  their 
belief  solely  upon  their  authorities,  Galen  and  Avicenna, 
Although  it  was  clearly  proved  by  the  unbiassed  inquiries  of 
a  few  investigators  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  cen- 
tnries — such  as  Welsch,'  who  overtlirew  Avicenna's  notion 
of  the  "vena  medinensis "  by  a  rigorous  criticism  of  it, 
he  himself  trusting  to  observations  made  on  persona  who 
had  come  back  to  Europe  from  India  affected  with  dracun- 
cnlns, — and  still  more  clearly  through  the  experience 
brought  from  countries  infested  with  the  parasite  by  many 
scientifically  trained  practitioners  and  naturalists,  such  aa 
Lind*  and  Gallandat  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  Kampfer 
from  the  shores  of  the  Persian  Gulf,  Rouppe  from  Cura9ao, 
Poupp^-Des partes  and  Pere  from  San  Domingo — although 
it  was   thns   proved   that  the   disease  was  due  to  a   living 

'  Abuli'SBiitn,  'Metliod.  meH,,'  liV  ii,  cap.  qi,  BatU,  1541,  16*;  Ancmna, 
CtinoD  lib.  iv,  Faa  iii,  tract  II,  cap.  11,  Venat.,  1564.11.  iiSj  Hal?  Abbu,L)b. 
theor.,  viii,  cap.  iS,  Lib.  prnct.,  Ii,  enp.  64,  Lugd.,  1513,  gS  b.,  i8j  b.;  AvoniOkr, 
Theiiir,  lib.  ii,  tract.  Til,  cap.  19,  Venvt.,  1490,  fol.  31  b. 

*  Abnlcaaem  speakg  of  the  paraBitic  nature  oF  the  malad;  in  tbc  fnllnntng  *er; 
iluGnito  termai — "  Vena  haee  gonenitur  in  cmribaB,  in  terrii  caliJii,  sicut  in  Una 
arabiun  et  orientalibal,  laeridionatlbuRijiie  rogioniboa,  terns  aridii.  Et  qnaudoqile 
gcneratnr  in  locii  nlils  corporis  pTackT  cmni.  Et  generatio  qnidem  qua  eit  a 
potrctiictione  quae  nccidit  sub  cute,  sicnt  accidunt  iDtrn  CDrpora  icrptiitM, 
vcrmet,  nicuridiM  nt  vemiM  inter  cntoin  et  carnem."  He  farther  mention*  a  o«m 
operated  on  bj  binMulf,  in  which  he  removed  a  "  Tcnit "  toenty  haDdbreuthi  long, 
or  aboat  *iit>  inches.  Aa  regards  the  tcnn  "  Tono,"  I  maj  remark  that  it  ii  a 
pnrelj  arbitrary  rendering  of  the  Arabic  term  "  irk"  or  "ark,"  wliicU  wna  uaod 

'  'Eiervitatio  de  vena  medinenai,  Slc^'  Aug.  Vindel,  1674. 
'  Tho  writing*  of  tlieac  and  other  autbori  qnoted  are  given  in  ntphnbctical 
order  at  the  end  of  the  uction. 
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animal  within  the  human  body ;  and  although  the  foremost 
men  of  science  in  Europe  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  present 
century  regarded  the  question  as  being  so  completely  settled 
that  Rudolphi^  could  say :  "  Nostris  temporibus  filariam 
istam  in  dubium  vocari  possit^  fere  omnem  fidem  superat  ;^' 
yet  it  continued  to  be  a  subject  of  controversy  whether  the 
alleged  worm  was  not  altered  connective  tissue,  or  obliterated 
vessels,  or  a  morbid  condition  of  nerve,'  until  at  length 
the  more  recent  investigations  in  parasitology  dispelled  all 
doubts  as  to  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease. 


§  1 18.  Geooraphical  Distribution  of  the  Guinea  Worm. 

The  indigenous  habitat  of  dracunculus  is  a  comparatively 
small  area  embracing  a  few  regions  of  the  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere, mostly  intertropical ;  and  even  there  the  parasite  is 
found  only  within  certain  narrow  limits.  From  these,  its 
original  seats,  the  worm  has  been  imported  to  other  lands ; 
but  only  in  a  few  such  foreign  centres  has  it  become 
domesticated. 

One  of  the  chief  seats  of  dracunculus  is  the  West  Coast  of 
Africa  from  the  Senegal  down  to  Cape  Lopez.  In  the  basin 
of  the  Senegal  the  parasite  is  common  both  on  the  level 
coast  country  and  in  the  more  elevated  parts  of  Senegambia 
beyond  Bakel  to  the  region  of  Galam,^  although  the  banks  of 
the  Casamance  enjoy  immunity.*  In  less  extensive. diffusion 
it  occurs  on  the  Sierra  Leone  Coast;^  but  most  extensively  of 
all*  on  the  Chain  Coast,  Ivory  Coast,  Oold  Coast,  and  Slave 
Coast^  as  well  as  on  the  shores  of  the  Niger^  and  the  Odboon^ 

'  'Entozoorum  synopsis/  Berl.,  1819,  p.  207. 

*  In  tbe'Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  183 1,  Jan.,  p.  112,  Grant  publishes 
an  article  written  in  1830  by  Surgeon-Qeneral  Milne,  of  Bombay,  whose  conclusion 
from  a  study  of  a  case  of  dracunculus  is — "  The  substance  in  question  cannot  be 
a  worm,  because  its  situation,  functions  and  properties  are  those  of  a  lymphHtic 
Tesael;  and  hence  the  idea  of  its  being  an  animal  is  an  absurdity." 

*  See  Pard,  Bcrville,  Gauthier,  Thaly,  Berenger-F^raud,  Defaut,  Hubert,  Borins. 

*  L^nard. 

*  Boyle,  Clarke  (Sierra  Leone). 

*  See  Gallandat,  Lind,  Keynhout,  Boyle,  Birkmeyer,  Bef.  in  'Boat.  Med.  ar.d 
Snrg.  Journ.,'  1843,  June,  p.  293,  Robinson,  Bryson,  Daniell,  Heymann,  Gonloi*, 
Clarke,  in  '  Transact.  Epid.  Soc' 

1  Vhis.  8  oidfield.  •  Per^. 
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the  more  elevated  countries  inland  such  as  the  kingdom  of 
Dahomey  and  the  Tellatah  territory  being  apparently  quite 
exempt.^  The  points  most  infested  are  on  the  Gold  Coast 
from  Apollonia  to  the  Sio  Yolta,  including  Cape  Coast 
Castle/  Elmina,'  Cormantia,  and  Accra ;  but  there  are  other 
places  not  many  miles  from  these  in  which  there  is  hardly  a 
trace  of  the  worm  to  be  found.*  On  the  Bight  of  Biafra 
dracontiasis  begins  to  be  more  rarely  met  with,^  and  on  the 
coast  of  Lower  Guinea  (Congo  coast)  the  disease  occurs  very 
seldom  if  at  all.* 

In  the  medico-topographical  accounts  from  the  countries 
of  the  North  African  seaboard,  the  dracunculus  is  either  not 
mentioned,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Tunis'^  and  Egypt,^  its 
endemic  occurrence  is  expressly  denied.  In  Egypt,  as  the 
authorities  unanimously  state,  the  parasite  had  been  fre- 
quently observed  after  the  conquest  of  the  negro  countries^ 
(Sennaar  and  Kordofan),  both  among  the  black  soldiers 
brought  thence,  and  among  the  Arabs,  Egyptians  and  Euro- 
peans, who  had  been  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  the  former. 
But,  since  the  negroes  are  no  longer  employed  in  military 
service,  dracontiasis  is  now  met  with  only  in  such  persons 
as  had  brought  the  parasite  with  them  from  its  indigenoos 
regions. 

To  the  regions  of  Northern  Africa  in  which  dracontiasi? 
is  endemic,  belong  Nuhia,  Kordofan  and  Darfur^  probably 
also  some  localities  on  iho  northern  borders  of  the  Sahara '^^ 
while  the  Greater  Soudan,  so  far  as  we  know,  is,  like  tie 
Fellatah  countries  already  mentioned,  free  from  the  disease.^^ 
In  Abyssinia,  dracunculus  would  appear  to  bo  found  only  ott 
the  coast.^^     For   the   East   Coast  of  Africa,  and   adjacent 

'  Duncan. 

'  Clarke,  in  'Transac^t.  Epid.  Soc.,*  Moriarty. 
^  Clymer.  "*  Busk. 

^  Danicll,  Bryson.  ^  Pcr^,  Falkeiisteln. 

7  Fcrrini. 

"  Clot-Bey,  Fischer,  IVunor,  Billiarz,  Vauvray. 

•  Bruce,  Marduchi,  Fischer,  Pruner,  Mahomcd-el-Tounsy,  llartmann. 
»o  According  to  the  accounts  hy  Ferrini  for  Tunis,  and  Bertberand  for  Tuzg^rt 
(Algiers)  ;  see  also  Richardson,  1.  c. 
»  Tutschek,  Quintin. 

ns,  llartmann,  Currie. 
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islands/  as  well  as  for  the  Cape^  Australia^  and  Oceania^ 
there  is  no  mention  of  the  parasite. 

The  endemic  seats  of  dracontiasis  on  Asiatic  soil^  are  first 
of  all  Arabia  Petra^a  (wrongly  called  *'the  stony''),  a  few 
{)oints  on  the  coast  of  Hejaz  and  Yemen,^  and  the  sonth 
coast  of  Persia.^  In  other  parts  of  Persia,  snch  as  Teheran, 
the  disease  is  seen  only  in  persons  who  have  come  from  a 
•distance.^  From  Syria  there  is  a  statement  by  Nathan,  to 
the  efEect  that  a  number  of  sailors  of  the  English  navy,  who 
had  never  been  in  tropical  or  other  countries  infested  by 
•dracunculus,  contracted  the  parasite  after  working  in  the 
water  for  a  considerable  time  in  the  Bay  of  Skanderoom. 
Even  in  the  northern  regions  of  Nearer  Asia,  there  are 
isolated  centres  of  the  disease  to  be  met  with,  particularly 
in  some  parts  of  Turkestan^  in  Khiva,  Bokhara^  (limited  to 
the  city  of  that  name)  and  Kokaun  ;^  also  along  the  shores 
of  the  Sir-Daria  {Kirghiz  Steppe),^  and  even  on  the  northern 
shore  of  the  Caspian  in  latitude  47°  N.,  '^prope  flumen 
Paccum,''  as  Kampfer  says,  meaning  probably  the  banks  of 
ithe  Jack  or  Ural. 

Next  to  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  and  the  upper  basin  of 
the  Nile,  it  is  in  India  that  the  guinea-worm  attains  its 
widest  diffusion,  and  mostly  in  the  northern  division  of  the 
West  Coast,  the  Bajpootana  States  and  the  western  parts 
•of  the  Deccan.  Among  the  least  infested  parts  of  the 
country,  according  to  Balfour,  are  the  North-West  Provinces^ 
whence  there  are  accounts  of  dracontiasis  (known  to  me)  only 
from  Dehra  Dhun»  (30°  N.,  95°  B.),  Sirsa^^  (29°  31'  N., 
92*^  45'  B.,  in  the  district  of  Bhatti),  and  Hansi"  (29°  6'  N., 
93°  43'  B.,  in  the  district  of   Hissar) ;   also  those  parts  of 

^  According  to  Collier  and  Paton,  dracontiasis  does  not  occur  in  Maoritios 
And  St.  Helena. 

^  Thomson  says  the  same  of  New  Zealand. 

*  Clot-Bcy,  Fischer,  Pruner,  Harris,  Bilharz.  There  appears  to  be  little  reason 
for  calling  the  worm  '*  Filaria  medincnsis/'  fur  it  is  of  rare  occorrence  in  Medina, 
AS  also  at  Jeddah. 

*  Kampfer,  Frauer,  Busk,  Moore,  Polack,  Leblanc. 

^  Polack. — Aviccnna,  whose  opinion  in  this  matter  must  be  judged  correct, 
•peaks  of  the  endemic  prevalence  of  the  malady  in  Khorassan. 

*  Mir-Izzct-UUah,  Bumes.  ^  Fedschcuko. 

*  Maydell.  »  Brett. 
!•  Minas.                                                "  Balfour. 
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Bengal  situated  in  the  lower  basin  of  the  Ganges^  whose 
immnnity  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  onanimoas  statements 
of  Balfour^  Greenhow^  Twining,  ^oigt^  and  others^  bat  also 
by  the  absolute  silence  as  to  this  disease  among  the  extremely 
copious  medical  writings  relating  to  Bengal  and  Orissa. 
In  the  coast  belts  of  the  Madras  Presidency  also  (Northern 
Circars,  Camatic  and  Cochin),  dracuncalus  is  of  comparatively 
rare  occurrence/  being  found  only  at  isolated  places,  such  as 
the  vicinity  of  Madras^  and  Pondicherry.' 

According  to  all  observers/  the  name  of  the  disease  is 
scarcely  knovm  on  the  eastern  and  western  Gh&ts  of  this 
Presidency,  and  as  little  on  the  high  ground  of  Mysore.  The 
single  more  considerable  focus  of  the  malady  in  this  part  of 
India  is  the  plain  of  the  Camatic  stretching  sputhwards  from 
Mysore  between  the  eastern  and  the  western  Gh&ts  towards 
Gape  Comorin,  in  which  Dindigul,^  the  Salem  district,* 
Madura,  and  many  other  places^  at  a  distance  of  one  or  two- 
days'  journey  from  the  coast,  are  given  as  the  seats  of 
dracontiasis.  But  the  greatest  prevalence  of  the  disease 
is  on  the  western  seaboard  at  the  following  places :  in  the 
Bonihay  Presidency,  from  the  latitude  of  i8^  N.  up  to 
Gujerat,® — at  Rutnagherry,  Matunga,  Bombay  (but  not  at 
Kolaba  only  a  few  miles  from  the  capital)*  and  Daman; 
in  Gujerat^^  at  Baroda,  Caira  and  Jambosir;  and  at  Bhooj, 
in  Cutch.^^  Other  great  centres  of  the  disease  are  met  with 
in  the  Rajpootana  States  (Mewar  and  Marwar),^^  in  the 
district  of  Ohanda^^  at  Dhoolia  iu  Kandeish^*  at  Nagpore 
in  Berar,  in  the  States  of  tlie  Nizam^^  as  at  Aurungabad, 
Jalnah,  Hyderabad  and  Secunderabad,  on  the  east  side  of  the 
western  Ghiits,  and  in  the  adjoining  districts  of  the  Deccan, 
from  which  last  we  have  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of 
dracunculus  at  Ahmednuggar,  Jcdjhuri,  Baramati^   Poona, 

>  Scot,  Day.  »  MacKay. 

'  Haillet.  ^  Dubois,  Lorinser,  Gibion,  Ac. 

*  Anneslcy.  <>  Cornish. 

'  Dubois. 

s  Morehead,  Duncan,  Ewart,  McGregor,  Scott,  Bird,  Carter,  Crespigny. 

9  McGregor.  w  Gibson. 

*'  Moore.  ^*  Ewart,  Grcenhow,  Moore. 

>'  Dutt.  M  Mackenzie. 

^^  Lorinscr,  Morehead,  Cooper. 
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Satara^  Aculcota^  Tasgoon,  Miraj  and  Beejapore/  the  district 
of  Savant- Warri,*  Balg&m/  Darwar*  and  Bellary.^ 

A  means  of  estimating  the  relative  frequency  of  the  disease  in  the 
Presidencies  of  Bombay  and  Madras  respectively,  is  afforded  by  Ewart's 
figures.  In  Madras  from  1829  to  1839,  there  was  one  case  of 
dracunculus  to  562  native  troops,  and  among  the  European  troops 
one  in  1800 ;  in  Bombay  during  the  same  period  one  in  32.  At  some 
of  the  military  stations  in  the  Bombay  Presidency,  according  to 
Morehead,  the  rate  of  sickness  from  dracunculus  was  1 2  to  1 7  per  cent, 
of  the  total  strength. 

If  we  may  jadge  from  the  silence  of  the  authorities,  dracun- 
cnluB  does  not  occur  at  all  in  Ceylon,  Further  India,  China  and 
Japan,  Prom  thoEastlndiea  we  have  information  by  Heymann, 
van  Leent  and  v.  d.  Berg,  that  dracontiasis  was  quite  un- 
known in  Java  before  the  arrival  of  African  troops,  that  the 
parasite  was  imported  by  them  from  Elmina,  that  it  has  dis- 
appeared again  since  these  military  transfers  ceased,  but  that 
even  at  present  the  disease  may  be  seen  now  and  then  in 
Africans,  or  in  such  of  the  Europeans  as  had  lived  for  a 
considerable  time  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa,  but  no  cases 
of  it  in  the  Javanese  or  other  Asiatics  who  had  not  left  the 
East  Indies. 

According  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  medical 
authorities  for  Guiana^  BraziV  and  the  West  Indies^  the 
dracunculus  was  imported  into  these  countries  of  the  New 
World  by  negroes  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa ;  and  it 
has  almost  disappeared  again  from  them,  excepting  at  one 
or  two  small  centres,  since  the  importation  of.  negroes  has 
ceased.  One  of  these  centres  is  the  island  of  Cura9ao,  into 
which,  as  Bouppe  tells  us,  the  disease  was  brought  as  usual 
by  negroes,  and  in  which  it  is  said  that  there  are  still  cases 
of  dracontiasis  occurring  somewhat  frequently  among  the 
native  population.'     The  other  centre  is  the  small  village 

'  Morebead,  Collier,  Gibson. 

*  Kearney.  »  Waller.  *  Forbes.  *  Eyre. 

*  Rodscbicd  for  Britisb  Quiana,  Bajon  for  Cayenne,  Schollcr  and  Hille  for 
Sariaam. 

'  Sigand,  Scbwarz. 

'  Pere  and  Poupp^-Dcsportes  for  St.  Domingo,  Sloane  for  Jamaica,  Savaresy 
for  Martinique,  Hillary  for  Barbadoes. 

*  Bask.    Pop  in  writing  from  Curasao  ('Nederl.  Tijdscbr.  voor  Geneesk,'  1859, 
iii^  214)  makes  no  mention  of  the  diseaie. 
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of  Peira  da  Santa  Anna  in  the  Province  of  Bahia,  between 
the  town  of  Bahia  and  Jazeiro^  where  there  is  an  endemic 
focus,  according  to  statements  (which  we  shall  recur  to,  p. 
354)  ^y  Pereira  and  da  Silva  Lima.  Whether  the  parasite  is 
indigenous  there,  as  the  latter  authority  thinks,  or  whether  it 
has  been  imported,  as  Pereira  believes,  we  are  nnable  to 
decide.  For  the  remaining  countries  of  South  America  (the 
Biver  Plate  States,  Chili,  Peru,  Bolivia,  Ecuador  and  Granada) 
as  well  as  for  Central  and  North  America,  there  is  not  a  single 
reference  to  the  endemic  occurrence  of  dracontiasis. 


§   119.  Belatton  of  Dracontiasis  to  Heat  and  Moisture. 

The  limitation   of   the  area  of  dracontiasis  almost  exclu- 
sively to  regions  situated  within  the  tropics  raises  the  sugges- 
tion that  the   existence   of   the   parasite  which   causes   the 
malady   is  dependent   upon   circumstances  of  climate,  or,  in 
other  words,  upon  high  temperature.     No  doubt  the  endemic 
occurrence  of  tho  disease  in  Turkestan,  and  on  the  Kirghiz 
Steppe,  where  the  mean  temperature  of  the  year  is  scarcely 
higher  than  that  of  tho  South  of  Europe,  appears  to  contradict 
this  assumption.      But  in  the  problem  before  us  we  are  con- 
cerned not  with  the  isotherm  but  with  the  isother  ;   and,  in 
that  respect,  the  regions  in  question  have  a  truly  tropical 
climate,  inasmuch  as   their  mean  temperature  in  summer  is 
25°  R.  or  more  (88°  Fahr.)  ;    and,  what   is   especially   note- 
worthy,   it   is   precisely  the    hot    season,   notorious   for  its 
extreme  drought,  that  forms  tho  proper  filaria-season,  during 
which,  as  Burncs  states  in  regard   to   the  city   of   Bokhara, 
one    eighth    of    the    population    suffer    from    dracontiasis. 
Moreover,  the  influence  of  the  hot  season  on  the  prevalence 
of  the  disease    makes   itself  unniistakeably   felt  in  tropical 
countries  themselves.      In  almost  all  the  territories  infested 
with  dracontiasis,  for  example,  Senegambia,^  the  West  Coast 
of  Africa,^  Nubia,*  and  tho  various  Indian  centres  (Rajpoo- 
tana,*  Bombay,^  and  Madras^),   the  largest  number  of  cases 

*  Grtutliier,  Boriiis,  Hebcrt.  '  Keynliout,  Robinson,  Qordon,  CUrke. 

3  Clot-Bey,  Fischer,  Pruner,  Pcllu'rik.     *  Moore  (HI),  Greenhow. 
^  Bird.  •  Lorinser. 
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falls  in  the  rainy  season  or  in  tlio  hot  season  following  it, 
that  is  to  say,  in  April  and  May,  or  from  June  to  August — 
September,  according  to  the  locality. 

On  this  point  we  have  two  considerable  scries  of  obsei'vations,  one  by 
Swart  for  Mewar,  and  the  other  by  Morelicad  for  Bombay.  Among  the 
troops  composing  tbe  Mewar  Bbeel  contingent  there  occurred,  according 
to  Ewart,  3682  cases  of  medina  worm  daring  a  period  of  17  years;  and 
these  were  distributed  over  the  months  of  the  year  as  follows  : 

September  103  ,  March 239 

.October  96  April    420 

November  57  May 525 

December  29  June , 493 

January  23  July 376 

February    65  August 256 

373  2309 

According  to  these  figures  the  ratio  of  cases  in  the  second  column 
(March  to  August)  was  to  those  in  the  first  (September  to  February)  as 
^  to  I.  In  Morehead's  statistics  of  2927  cases  of  dracunculus  admitted 
into  the  Bombay  hospitals,  the  distribution  thi*oughout  the  year  was  as 
follows : 

October 224  April 273 

November 123  May    448 

December 93  June  480 

Januaxy    46  July    428 

February  64  August  337 

March  165  September 246 

715  2212 

This  gives  a  proportion  of  3*2  to  i .  In  both  places  the  maximum  falls 
in  May  and  June,  amounting  in  the  one  series  to  1018,  or  nearly  38  per 
<ccnt.  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  other  to  928,  or  32  per  cent. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  absolutely  to  what  extent  the 
high  temperature  of  the  hot  season  by  itself  determines  the 
prevalence  of  the  disease  (or  infection  by  the  worm)  or  how  far 
the  antecedent  or  accompanying  heamj  rains  may  be  associ- 
ated with  it,  as  some  observers  are  inclined  to  think.  There 
are  no  certain  data  of  the  amount  of  rainfall  in  each  preceding 
year  (during  which  the  infection  must  have  taken  place,  since 
the  period  of  development  of  the  parasite  lasts  from  nine  to 
twelve  months)  to  place  beside  the  corresponding  numerical 
return  of  the  number  of   cases ;  and  the  absence  of  exact 
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Dieteorological  facts  of   that  kind  is  most  of  all  to  be  re- 
gretted on  account  of  those  instances  where  the  dracorfttasis 
has  broken  out  as  an  epidemic-     These  epidemics  have  been 
observed  on  several  occasions — ^by  Ewart  in  Me  war,  by  Eyre 
in   Bellary,  by    Leblanc  in   Persia,  by  Ferg  in  Surinam,  by 
Forbes  in  Darwar,  and  by   Morehead  in  Kirkee.      Some  of 
these  authorities  would  explain  them  by  the  fact  that  there 
was  an  unusually  heavy  rainfall  in  the  previous  year,  although 
they  do  not  support  that  statement  by  figures,  nor  adduce 
evidence  that  there  is  ordinarily  a  tolerably  constant  relation 
between  the  rainfall  and  the   amount  of  the  disease  at  the 
particular    place.     The   only  statement   of  a  more    precise 
kind  that  I  have  met  with  is  one  by  Ewart,  and  it  does  not 
tell  in  favour  of  this  theory.     The  largest   number  of  cases 
in  the  period  from    1841    to    1858   among  the  Mewar  Bheel 
contingent,  he  says,  happened  in  the  year  1858,  although  the 
amount  of  the  rainfall  the  year  before  was  within  the  mean 
annual  range ;  the  smallest  number   of  cases  was  in  1855, 
although  the  rainfall  of   1854  exceeded  the  annual  mean  by 
a  good  deal  (29  inches),  and,  conversely,  when  in   1853  the 
rainfall  was  as  much  as  18*4  inches  below  the  annual  mean, 
the  cases  of  dracontiasis  that  came  to  be  treated  in  the  year 
1 854  were  comparatively  few.      Moreover,  it  is  the  opinion  of 
several  authorities,  among  others  Robinson  for  the  Gold  Coast, 
Aiinesley   for  the  Camatic,  and  Lorinser  for  Secunderabad, 
that  hot  and    dry   weather  is   particularly   favorable  to  the 
infection  ;  and  it  is  a  not  uncommon  belief  in  India,  as  Ewart 
tells  us,  that  the  frequency  of  the  disease  in  any  year  stands 
in  an   inverse  ratio   to   the  amount  of  the  rainfall  the  year 
before. 


§    120.  Alleged  Preference  op   Dracunculus  for 

Certain  Soils. 

Still  more  questionable  than  the  rainfall,  as  an  influence 
upon  the  amount  of  the  disease  (in  other  words,  on  the 
abundance  of  the  parasites  and  the  opportunities  for  infec- 
tion by  them),  are  certain  conditions  of  soil^  to  which  some 
observers  would  attach  significance  in  this  respect.     Chisholm 
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was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  attach  special  importance 
to  a  volcanic  soil  for  the  occurrence  of  dracontiasis,  according 
to  his  own  observations  in  Grenada.  In  the  same  sense 
Morehead  afterwards  asserted  that  the  malady  was  endemic 
on  the  western  littoral  of  Hindostan  and  in  the  Doccan, 
nowhere  but  at  those  places  where  basalt  (basaltic  tufa-trap 
or  the  so-called  ''  mohrum  '^)  was  the  prevailing  formation  ; 
and  that  it  did  not  occur  on  primary  rock,  laterite,  diluvium, 
or  other  formations.  In  particular  ho  pointed  out  that  as 
far  as  the  conglomerate  rock,  consisting  mostly  of  ferruginous 
clay  (laterite)  extended  along  the  coast,  that  is  to  say,  from 
Cape  Comorin  to  the  mouth  of  the  Bankota,  the  country  was 
either  absolutely  free  from  the  malady  or  was  affected  by  it 
very  slightly ;  whereas  the  proper  region  of  dracunculus 
is  reached  when  the  trap  rock  crops  out  to  extend  along 
the  coast  northwards.  These  statements  have  been  confirmed 
by  Day  and  Gibson.  Waring  also  has  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  disease  is  much  more  common  on  volcanic  trap  than 
on  a  lateritioas  soil ;  and  in  a  like  sense  Stewart  has  pointed  to 
the  notable  exemption  from  dracontiasis  enjoyed  by  Jubbul- 
pore,  situated  on  laterite,  in  the  Nerbudda  district,  while 
the  disease  is  endemic  on  sandy  soil  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
town.  Horton  also  has  brought  forward  the  prevalence  of 
dracunculus  on  the  volcanic  trap  or  on  the  metamorphic  rock 
of  the  Gold  Coast. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  decide  whether  volcanic  rock  is  in  any 
degree  favorable  to  the  prevalence  (or  the  existence)  of  the 
gfuinea-worm  j  but  it  is  quite  erroneous  to  suppose  that 
laterite  prevents  it.  ^nd  if  we  look  at  the  kinds  of  soil 
npon  which  the  disease  is  endemic  in  other  parts  of  the  world 
it  becomes  extremely  questionable  whether  the  geological 
character  of  the  ground  has  any  influence  whatsoever  upon 
the  occurrence  of  dracontiasis,  that  is  to  say,  of  the  dracun- 
culus parasite. 

In  Mewar  and  other  parts  of  the  Rajpoot  States  which  are  affected 
with  dracontiasis,  the  soil  is  of  the  oldest  formations  (granite,  gneiss,  red 
sandstone  and  the  like).  In  the  plain  of  the  Garnatic,  where  we  have 
seen  that  there  is  a  very  extensive  focus  of  the  disease,  we  find  primitive 
rocks  and  clay  slate.  Those  parts  of  Nubia  where  the  malady  is  most 
endemic  rest  npon  sandstone  covered  by  a  layer  of  calcareous  tufa 
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(belonging  to  more  recent  formations),  or  by  a  considerable  stratum  of 
clayey  or  calcareous  diluvium,  or  in  parts  covered  by  laterite.  In 
Bakel  (Senegambia)  we  meet  with  dracunculus  on  calcareous  clay  slate. 
At  many  points  on  the  Guinea  Coast  where  dracontiasis  is  most 
frequent,  the  soil  is  of  laterite  and  is  covered  at  the  estuaries  of  the 
Niger  and  other  large  rivers  with  more  or  less  of  ferruginous  diluvial 
clay  washed  down  from  the  higher  regions;  whereas  at  other  points 
where  volcanic  and  particularly  basaltic  formations  are  most  promi- 
nent, such  as  the  Sierra  Leone  coast,  the  disease  is  of  the  rarest  occur- 
rence, and  on  the  Congo  coast  is  quite  unknown.  Bokhara,  which  is 
severely  infested  by  the  parasite,  rests  on  a  soil  of  loam  impregnated 
with  salt. 


-§  121.  No  Bactal^  Social^  or  other  Immunity  from  Dracon- 
tiasis. 

Dracontiasis  has  been  found  among  all  races  and 
nationalities,  in  all  classes  of  society,  at  all  periods  of  life, 
-and  in  both  sexes.  No  doubt  the  Europeans  suffer  less  than 
the  negroes  or  other  indigenous  inhabitants  of  the  affected 
regions  ;  and  cases  are  rarer  among  persons  in  good  circum- 
stances than  among  the  working  class^  the  common  soldiers 
and  such  like ;  rarer  also  in  the  female  sex  than  in  the  male. 
But  the  solo  reason  is  that  the  one  are  exposed  less  to  tho 
infection,  or  take  more  care  to  avoid  it  than  the  other.  The 
more  frequent,  however,  are  the  opportunities  of  infection, 
the  more  do  those  differences  appear  to  be  equalised.  Thus 
in  the  Presidency  of  Madras  from  1829  to  1839,  there  was  one 
case  to  562  men  for  the  whole  of  the  native  troops,  but  only 
one  to  1880  for  the  European  troops;  on  the  other  hand,  in 
the  severely  affected  Presidency  of  Bombay,  the  rate  of 
sickness  in  the  years  1832  and  1833  was  almost  the  same  in 
the  two  classes  of  sokliers,  being  about  3  per  cent,  of  the 
total  strength. 


4  122.  Larval  Worms  jn  Water  corresponding  to  Guinea- 
worm. 

The  mode  of  infection  of  the  human  body,  or  the  manner 
of  invasion  of  the  i)arasite,  has  been  the  subject  of  erroneoos 
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or  at  all  events  vague  notions  nntil  quite  recently,  when  it 
was  thoroughly  cleared  up  by  the  researches  of  Fedschenko- 
in  Turkestan.  It  had  been  long  recognised  and  clearly 
stated  by  many  scientific  travellers  and  practitioners  who 
had  had  opportunities  of  observing  the  medina-worm  in  its 
habitats,  that  it  did  not  arise  in  the  human  body  de  novo,  as 
was  still  believed  at  the  beginning  of  the  century  by  those- 
who  applied  the  doctrine  of  spontaneous  generation  to  the- 
case  of  the  intestinal  parasites  ;  but  that  it  invaded  the  body 
from  without,  not  indeed  in  the  mature  form,  but  as  a  larva. 
Another  opinion,  firmly  held  by  most  of  the  natives  of  the- 
infected  countries,  that  the  infection  is  caused  by  drinking- 
the  water  of  certain  wells,  pools,  tanks,  or  sluggish  water- 
courses,^ has  not  only  been  countenanced  by  scientific 
observers,^  but  has  been  apparently  corroborated  by  some  of 
them  when  they  showed  from  the  examination  of  the  sus- 
pected water,  or  of  the  damp  or  marshy  ground  near  it,  that 
these  contained  filaria-like  worms  often  in  enormous  numbers,, 
which  resembled  dracnnculus  or  its  larva,  and  might  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  that  parasite. 

The  first  published  observations  of  that  kind,  so  far  as  I 
know,  were  those  of  Chisholm.  In  his  account*  of  the  water 
of  certain  wells  in  Grenada,  which  were  notorious  as  the 
source  of  the  filaria  disease,  he  says :  *'  In  the  water,  which 
contains  the  embryos  of  the  dracunculi,  the  naked  eye  dis- 
tinguishes innumerable  animalcules,  darting  in  every  direc- 
tion with  astonishing  force  and  rapidity ;  these,  on  being 
subjected  to  examination  in  a  small  microscope,  exhibit  a 
very  extraordinary  figure,  differing  from  any  animalcules 
hitherto  described." 

^  '* In  all  countries/'  says  Chisholm  (' Edinb.  Joum./  I.  c,  150),  "in  which  the 
Dracnnculus  is  endemic,  the  prevailing  belief  of  the  people  is,  that  it  proceeds- 
from  drinking  water  which  contains  the  ova  or  the  embryo  of  the  animal/' 

'  Thus,  in  Bnice's  *  Travels'  it  is  stated  that  the  worm  usually  attacks  those* 
persons  whoso  practice  it  is  to  drink  stagnant  water.  Chevalier  also,  in  hi» 
letters  on  the  diseases  of  San  Domingo,  says:  "Ces  vers  sont  engeudr^  dans  le 
corps  par  les  mauvaises-eaux ;"  Kiimpfer  and  other  travellers  expressing  them- 
selves to  the  same  cficct.  Among  practitioners,  ngain,  there  has  been  only  one 
opinion, — that  the  parasite,  or  its  eggs  or  larva;,  come  to  the  human  body  out  of 
water,  their  views  diverging  only  as  to  the  mode  of  entrance. 

>  First  published  in  the  2nd  ed.  of  his  "  Essay  on  the  BouUam  Pestilentinl 
Fever  in  the  West  Indian  Islands,  1793-5A"  a  Toli.,  i«  $Jt»  note,  1801,  and  after* 
wards  in  <Rdin.  Jonm./  1.  c,  p.  Ifo- 
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Duncan^  who  found  on  microscopic  examination  of  tlie 
mature  female  that  the  uterus  was  packed  full  of  embiyos 
{"  the  white  matter  filling  the  inner  tube  like  thick  cream  is 
a  mass  of  living  young  ones  "),  goes  on  to  say  that ''  the  soil 
and  pools  abound  in  the  rains  with  a  worm  smaller  and 
more  slender,  but  otherwise  exceedingly  like  Nharroo  *' — ^the 
colloquial  name  for  dracunculus  in  India.  Forbes,  writing 
of  Darwar  says :  ^^  I  examined  several  of  the  tanks  in  the 
neighbourhood  and  found  the  mud  on  their  banks,  and  in 
their  half  dry  beds,  abundantly  supplied  with  animalcules, 
some  of  them  very  much  resembling  those  produced  by  the 
guinea-worm  when  infesting  the  human  limb  .  .  .  • 
Two  kinds  of  these  animalcules  may  be  detected  in  the  soft 
mud  :  one  kind  seven  or  eight  times  the  size  of  the  guinea- 
worm  animalcule,  the  other  exactly  resembling  it.'' 

Brett  says  that  he  has  found  dracunculus  in  flood-pools  on 
the  banks  of  the  river  Dhun,  notably  at  Dehra-Dhun ;  and 
a  writer  from  the  Gold  Coast^  alleges  that  he  saw  in  rain- 
water taken  from  a  cistern  two  filarias  which  proved  on 
microscopic  examination  to  be  the  real  Filaria  medinensis. 
Carter,  also,  expressed  a  very  definite  opinion  on  the 
identity  with  dracunculus  of  a  certain  species  of  filaria  which 
ho  found  in  tanks  (and  named  accordingly  "  tank-worms '') ; 
and  this  view  was  afterwards  accepted  by  Schwarz,  who  had 
opportunities  during  a  residence  in  Bombay  of  comparing 
the  embryos  of  dracunculus  with  the  tank- worms  in  question. 
Ewart  also  adopted  that  opinion,  pointing  out,  as  Carter  had 
already  done,  that  these  parasites  wore  never  found  in  pure 
water,  and  that  those  persons  who  used  nothing  but  pure 
water,  were  never  affected  with  dracunculus. 


§  123.  Evidence  for  and  against  the  Entrance  of  Draciin- 
cuLus  with  the  Drinking-water  and  through  the  Skin 

RESPECTIVELY. 

I  do  not  attempt  to  decide  how  much  or  how  little  credit 
wo  should  give  to  these  observations,  or  to  some  of  then), 

*  See  *  Boston  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1843,  Jane>  p.  193. 
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Carter's  in  particular.^  They  served,  at  all  events,  to 
confirm  the  opinion  that  the  invasion  of  the  human  body  by 
the  parasite  took  place  in  the  larval  form  out  of  water ;  and 
the  attention  was  then  mostly  directed  towards  answering 
the  question,  by  what  door  the  parasite  entered,  whether  by 
the  digestive  organs  (in  drinking-water),  as  had  been  almost 
universally  assumed  according  to  the  notices  above  given,  or 
through  the  skin. 

The  objections  taken  to  the  drinking-water  theory  by 
many  observers  are  supported  partly  on  negative  and  partly 
on  positive  grounds.  Not  to  mention  the  purely  hypo- 
thetical exception  that  has  been  taken  to  it  from  a  physio- 
logical point  of  view  (by  Clymer),  the  fact  has  been  dwelt 
npon  that  there  are  places  infested  by  the  parasite  where 
natives  and  European  take  their  drinking-water  from  the 
same  source,  and  yet  the  former  suffer  from  dracunculus  to 
a  much  greater  extent  than  the  latter,  who  not  unfrequently 
indeed  escape  it  altogether. 

But  the  consideration  that  has  special  weight  with  the 
opponents  of  the  drinking-water  theory  is  that  the  worm,  in 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  has  its  seat  in  the  subcutaneous 
connective  tissues,  particularly  of  the  feet ;  and  accordingly 
in  those  parts  of  the  body  that  are  farthest  from  the  supposed 
channels  of  invasion. 

Of  133  cases  observed  by  Lorinser,  80  had  the  parasite  located  in  the 
skin  of  the  foot  or  ankle,  39  in  the  leg,  6  in  the  thigh,  2  in  the  scrotum, 
and  5  in  the  forearm.  Of  210  cases  given  by  Ewart,  120  bad  the  filaria 
in  the  foot  and  ankle,  67  in  the  leg,  5  in  the  thigh,  2  in  the  scrotum 
and  thigh,  2  in  the  abdominal  wall  and  thigh,  2  in  the  forearm,  2  in  the 
back  and  thigh,  7  in  the  knee  and  forearm,  and  i  each  in  the  thigh, 
abdominal  wall  and  back,  in  the  thigh  and  penis,  and  in  the  scrotum, 
perineum  and  groin.  Of  369  cases  treated  by  Grierson,  335  had  the 
parasite  located  in  the  lower  extremities,  29  in  the  upper,  and  5  on  the 
trunk. 

This  is  certainly  a  very  remarkable  fact ;  and  it  may  easily 

lead  us  to  think  that  the  guinea-worm  comes  to  the  body 

from  the  soil  or  water,  not  by  imbibition,  but  through  the 

fikin  (pol'es  or  sweat-glands).     Eouppe  had  formerly  inclined 

towards    that    opinion    ''quia    [dracunculi]    eos    qui    nudis 

^  Compare  Lenckart's  not  very  f aYortUe  mdict  on  Garter's  doctrine  ('  Para- 
dften  des  Mentoben/  ii,  703). 
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pedibas  incedunt  prae  aliis  plus  iuvadaBt  ;'^  and  the  same 
fact  has  served  to  determine  the  views  of  many  observers  in 
Nubia/  on  the  Guinea  Coast/  and  in  India/  who  pointed  out 
that  the  malady  occurred  chiefly  among  those  who  went 
about  on  the  damp  marshy  ground^  just  as  the  natives  do  in 
the  tropics,  or  waded  in  swamps,  or  had  to  work  in  standing 
water,  or  who  bathed  in  the  same ;  and  thus  Bryson  says  of 
the  filariae,  by  way  of  summing  up,  that  "  they  are  generally 
found  in  those  parts  that  are  most  exposed  to  the  influence 
of  external  objects/' 

There  has  been,  moreover,  no  lack  of  individual  observa- 
tions which  seemed  to  give  support  to  this  theory.  Heath 
observes,  in  his  account  of  an  outbreak  of  dracontiasis  among 
the  crew  of  a  ship  Avhich  had  lain  a  long  time  in  the  port  of 
Bombay,  that  the  officers  wore  engaged  on  shore  just  as 
much  as  the  crew  and  drank  the  same  water ;  but  the  crew 
when  employed  on  shore  wore  nothing  but  shirt  and  trowsers, 
whereas  the  officers,  who  escaped  the  disease,  were  completely 
clad  and  were  protected  by  boots  or  shoes  against  the  invasion 
of  the  filaria.  Clarke  relates  that  the  troops  in  the  barracks 
at  Cape  Coast  Castle,  in  1858,  slept  on  mats  on  the  ground, 
and  suffered  much  from  dracontiasis  ;  but  the  cases  became 
considerably  less  common  after  beds  were  erected.  Busk 
says  that  cases  of  guinea- worm  have  occurred  on  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  in  Europeans  who  had  never  been  ashore, 
but  had  merely  exposed  some  uncovered  part  of  the  body  to 
the  water  in  the  boats  of  the  natives.  Interest  was  specially 
excited  by  tlie  statement  of  Bruce'*  that  the  "  bheosties ''  or 
water-carriers  in  India,  who  carry  the  water  in  a  leatht^ru 
bag  depending  from  the  sliouldors  over  the  back  and  flanks, 
suffered  from  dracunculus  chiefl}-  in  those  parts  of  the  body 
which  came  into  direct  contact  with  the  bag ;  and  that  state- 
ment was  afterwards  confirmed  bv  Scott. 

Plausible  as  this  ihoory  has  always  seemed,  and  enor- 
get ically  as  Carter  has  lately  entered  the  lists  for  it ;  still  the 
great  majority  of  observers,  reiving  on  unnnibiguous  experi- 

*  Clot-Bey,  Fiscber,  Pruiier,  Petliorik. 

-  Bryson,  Hush,  Clarke  in  *  Kpidemio',  Transact.,*  1.  r, 

^  IJrufc,'  Ktliub.  Ji)urn.,'  1.  c.  Bird,  Kyre,  Gibson,  lleatli,  Mackenzie,  CarUir,  &c 

^  *  Kdin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  I.e..  p.  14;  (note  i). 


«iices^  bare  remainad  true  to  tlie  «rtri£riziftl  idea  of  tlie  pansiie 
being  introdnced  viib  tbe  drmkise-wmier.  Tbe  argninent 
for  entnnoe  tiiioiigii  the  skiB,  wliicli  is  derivvd  from  tbe 
Icx^alisation  of  tlie  parm^ve  in  tiie  sobmia&eoQS  connectire 
tissue  of  the  lover  extremitr.  lias  been  decisiTelT  met  bv 
Ewart  wben  be  poina  to  the  distant  wanderings  of  many 
•oiher  parasit^es  within  tbe  hnman  bodr^  and  to  tbeir  Tarkms 
favoorite  seats  in  some  particular  oif:an  or  tissae  far 
removed  from  the  pcnnt  of  invasion  (echinococcos  of  the 
liver^  cystioerciis  d  the  oonnectire  tissue,  trichina  of  mnsde, 
Ac),  althongfa  in  these  cases  theT>e  conld  not  be  the  smallest 
^oabt  that  thejr  entered  hy  the  digestive  canal.  Again,  it 
has  been  shown  that  dracnncolos  has  occurred  in  a  very 
large  number  of  cases  where  there  had  been  no  exposure  to 
infection  through  the  skin,  but  on  the  other  hand,  particular 
^sare  taken  to  avoid  it — cases  of  persons  belonging  to  the 
better*off  classes,  such  as  officers,  civilian  officials,  and  tho 
•like. 

The  statements  of  Bruce  and  Scott  as  to  the  occurrenoo 
of  the  worm  in  Indian  water-carriers  at  those  parts  of  tho 
body  which  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  water-bags, 
have  been  rejected  by  Smyttan,  Morehead^  and  Ewart  as 
•absolutely  without  foundation  : 

''  I  have  never  observed/'  says  Smyttan,  "  that  Beesties 
most  frequently  have  the  guinea-worm  in  those  parts  which 
^come  in  contact  with  the  leathern  water-bag,  nor  does  it 
-appear  to  me,  that  they  are  in  any  degree  more  subject  to 
them    than  other  descriptions  of   people ;''   and   Morcliead 
•confirms  this  as  follows :  "  I  can  affirm,  after  ample  oppor- 
tunity, and  no  little  attention   bestowed    on    the  study  of 
dracunculus,  that  I  am  unable  to  briug  to  my  rocollcction  a 
single  instance  of    a  water-carrier  affected  with  it  at  that 
part  on  which  the  water-bag  rests,  nor  have  I  any  reason 
for  supposing  that  they  suffer  more  than  other  classes/' 

Bat  the  leading  argument  in  favour  of  the  access  of  tho 
parasite  by  the  drinking-water  is  furnished  by  the  instances 
where  dracontiasis  has  broken  out  endemically  or  epidemic - 
-ally  under  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  mode 
of  infection.  Chisholm  had  long  ago  satisfied  himself  that 
ihe  malady  occurred  on  the  Grenada  plantations  only  among 
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tiitt:  Lbd  'm#i.  TJurL'v  illied  trr  iiit  xmt   sxu.  ^i^ss  iii.;*»Zir5 

t'z.^:?!!:]!!..  lOid  Ui&  Gjfaenist:  -^'unifibec  iraiL  im  jimmKnins  ilp:- 
;sv:i»»T  viieL  »fTJr;i:rrfc  bt'j -.iijd  liit  Trrfin4»Ti?v    if  -sjh  'znm   rwae 

*rzp*rri*iiyfc    iPihfc    lilt   sbiD*-   &£  rerHra*    "ai*    u^gr^imnn.   -jc 

.Svu.Tl*fni    Iiidia  .      Fc-Tg    tiisErrec   jl    iS;:     la    &    :•:&*: 

jjL  TuLivL  i»€air5v  :;>:•  ijrirrfjer  l»esfciii*  i£ftrS(*rL  -wjzuji.  x  soatx 
cf  f'^sr  or  fire  cioiiiL-r,  fcud  i:c«i  lOi-t  iLf  iiii£  jsicdc;?^  :c"  aLs*.- 
xLt  ^jbTefe  ftcpJovtyd  ii.  tbe  boii«.£:  ■:•£  liif  mum^^r.  wi:  SAii 
r-viiiii;?  in  ooiLmvL  wiiL  iLe  oiLrr?  i-ir^cTii  liii  "^^Sir  sLpfiy: 

trL'.-  cau.se  of  tLe  ociLresik-  Iii  Scsc-x.'SiTi'hfcL  jiKctcib^  to 
C'yyper,  &D  epidemic  of  filaiiae  cicirirrc*!  i2i»:c:r  li^  native 
ir'/'jph,  wbich  was  almoel  exclnsirtr^T  c:t£i>c^  ic  iwo  com- 
jyaLJeK  tbat  h&d  got  their  waxier  s-x:rp:T  i^rc  a  parcscolar 
well.  Datt  had  luder  treatmezit  iSc  caae^  of  dracoxitiafris 
from  a  village  ijear  Warora  'CtnirsL  Prrrizces  .  all  of  whom 
had  got  their  dririkiu;/- water  fr^iin  a  £l:hT  wrJ,  wbile  oiher 
ji-ljabitaiith  of  the  vilJajre,  who  Lad  used  a  diSereiLi  water. 
r;ontiijoed  free  from  the  dii^ease.  A  fac;  cf  rrv^  interest  in 
thib  coij lie X ion  ir,  tlie  oiithreak  cf  draeoi:tias:s  in  1S40  among 
the  ifjember.H  of  two  trading  caravaDS  who  ecoasiped  on  the 
roa'i  froiri  liahia  to  Jazeiro  beside  a  stn:*am  a  few  leagues 
distant  from  Feira  de  Santa  Anna ;  disreiraniing  the 
warn  in  gH  of  the  natives,  they  made  use  of  the  water  for 
drinking,  although  it  is  expressly  stated  that  they  did  not 
loathe  in  it ;  and  a  few  months  later  all  the  members  of  the 
party  fell  ill  with  the  exception  of  a  negro,  who  was  the  only 
one  of  their  number  that  had  not  drank  the  water.  More- 
over, th(;  same  consequences  had  followed,  according  to  a 
pnictitioner  living  at  Feira  de  Santa  Anna,  in  the  case  of 
fifty  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  commune  some  six  miles  from 
that  pljice,  and  among  these  there  were  several  who  had  not 
bathed  in  the  stieam  but  merely  drank  the  water. 

The  ([ucbtion  as  to  tho  mode  of  entrance  of  the  gnineir 
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worm  into  the  human  body  has  recently  been  brought  near 
a    solution,    if    not    finally    solved,    by    the    researches    of 
Pedschenko.     That  observer  has  shown^  that  the  embryos  of 
dracunculus  enter    the    body  of    the  small    Cyclops,  which 
abounds    everywhere,  and    develop  in  the  interior    of    the 
latter  into  a  larval    form  which  had  not    been  recognised 
before ;  that  this  invasion  by  the  embryos  takes  place  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  cyclops ;  and  that  the  development  to 
the    larval  state    within  the  intermediate   host  takes  place 
usually  above  the  intestine  in  the  dorsal  half  of  the  body- 
cavity.*     For  the  present  wo  have  no  positive  facts  as  to  the 
later  stages  of  the  process ;  but  it  is  a  probable  conjecture 
that  the  infection  of  the  human  body  takes  place  through  the 
cyclopeans  which  contain  the  larval  parasite  being  taken  in 
along  with  the  drinking-water,  the    larvae  attaining    their 
freedom  in  the  stomach  of  man,  starting  on  their  travels, 
and  undergoing  development  into  the  mature   animal  in  a 
tissue  of  the  human  body  adapted  thereto.     The  infection  of 
the  cyclopeans  by  filarial    embryos    presupposes,  naturally, 
that  the  latter  find  their  way  into  water  where  their  hosts 
live ;  but  as  Leuckart  justly  remarks,  such  opportunities  can 
hardly  ever  be  wanting  where  the  worm  is  at  all  common. 
Moreover,  this    process  enables   us  to  understand  the  fact 
already  mentioned,  that  dracunculus  occurs  mostly  at  places 
where  there  are  the  conditions  most  suited  to  the  existence 
of  the    cyclopeans,    namely   sluggish,    shallow   or  stagnant 
waters,  pools  abounding  in  vegetation,  tanks,  swamps,  and 
the  like ;  and  in  that  respect  also  it  will  appear  that  there  is 
justification  for  Ewart's  conjecture  that  the  decline  in  the 
cases  of  dracontiasis  during  the  last  ten  years  of  his  obser- 
TatioDs  in  the  Mo  war  Bheel  contingent  is  to  be  attributed  to 
improvement  of  the  water  supply. 

In  the  period  from  1841  to  1849,  ^^^  number  of  cases  among  these 
troops  amounted  to  18' 24  per  cent,  of  the  total  strength,  while  from 
1849  to  1858  it  fell  to  13*93  P^^  ^^^^*  This  is  to  be  expired,  says 
Ewart,  through  the  growing  conviction  that  the  malady  was  of  most 
frequent  occurrence  among  those  persons  in  the  cantonments  who 

*  I  follow  the  accouBt  of  Leuckart  (1*  c.>  p.  704),  as  tbe  language  of  the 
original  paper  !•  not  familiar  to  m«. 
>  For  farther  partieukrt  of  flMbi  ^iniikLe. 
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were  **  the  filthiost  drinkerR.**  Being  conyincod  of  this,  the  more  in- 
telligent of  the  men  had  used  greater  care  of  recent  years  in  choosing 
what  wells  they  would  drink  from.  The  European  families  resident 
there  enjoy  perfect  immunity  from  dracnnculus,  the  reason  being,  as 
Ewart  is  conTinccd,  that  they  take  the  greatest  care  about  their  water- 
supply  ;  and  even  among  such  of  the  native  civilian  population  as  take 
their  drinking-water  exclusively  from  wells  that  are  kept  clean,  not  a 
single  case  has  occurred. 


§   1J4.  Guinea- WORM  uas  followed  the  Af&icak  Nkgbo  to 

America  and  elsewhere. 

All  tho  authorities  for  Bnizil,  Guiana^  the  West  Indies^ 
Egypt^  and  the  East  Indies  agree  in  stating  that  dracontiasis 
was  quite  unknown  in  these  countries  before  the  importation 
of  the  uegi*o;  and  in  the  subsequent  period  it  has  been 
always  the  African  part  of  the  population  that  has  supplied 
tho  largest  contingent  of  tho  sick.  With  the  suppression  of 
the  slave  trader  or^  in  other  words^  the  cessation  of  frequent 
and  extensive  intercourse  between  the  countries  of  the  negro 
(especially  the  Guinea  Coast)  and  the  countries  above  named^ 
tlio  disease  in  most  of  the  latter  fell  to  a  minimum  or  dis- 
appeared altogether.  There  can  be  hardly  any  doubt,  there- 
fore, about  the  transviissihility  of  dracontiasis  or  of  the 
parasite  which  underlies  it ;  and  the  interesting  researches 
of  Fedschenko  supply  tho  information  as  to  the  manner  of 
that  transmission.  At  tho  same  time  it  follows  from  the 
experience  of  these  countries,  that  the  parasite  is  able  to 
survive  and  to  become  domesticated  outside  its  native  habitat 
only  under  certain  conditions ;  but  the  nature  of  these  con- 
ditions cannot  bo  in  any  way  inferred  either  from  the  older 
observations  or  from  tho  results  of  Fedschenko's  inquiries. 
In  like  manner,  for  all  those  places  in  the  Eastern  Hemisphere 
whoro  dracontiasis  is  now  endemic,  the  question  remains 
undecided,  whether  they  were  tho  original  habitats  of  tk 
2)arasUe,  or  whether  some  of  them,  affording  the  conditions 
necessary  to  the  existence  of  the  guinea-worm,  may  not  have 
been  secondarily  infected.  For  India  in  particular,  this 
question    may    be    urged.       According    to    Gramberg,^   the 

'  Quoted  by  Leuckart  from  llic  *  Ucucesk.  Tijdschr.  voor  Ncderl.  Indie/  1861, 
ix,  p.  632. 
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disease  was  imported  by  negro  troops  into  Bombay,  which 
is  now  the  head- quarters  of  it  in  India.  From  Madras/ 
Waring  gives  the  following  example  of  the  formation  of  new 
endemic  centres :  Previous  to  1834  the  city,  and  in  particular 
certain  of  its  suburbs,  enjoyed  almost  complete  immunity 
from  dracontiasis.  In  1834  and  1835  cases  occurred  here 
and  there,  and  since  that  time  the  disease  has  gained  so 
much  in  extent  that  it  must  now  bo  reckoned  among  the 
maladies  of  most  frcqent  occurrence.  While  the  number 
of  cases  from  1834  to  1838  amounted  to  222  in  all,  they  rose 
in  1839-43  ^o  387,  and  in  1844—48  to  920.  "I  do  not 
think,"  says  Waring,  '^  that  wo  can  come  to  any  other  con- 
clusions than  that,  whatever  may  be  the  cause  of  the  disease, 
it  may  be  transplanted  from  place  to  place,  and  that  localities 
previously  exempt  may  become  the  seat  of  the  affection.^' 
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Insects} 

§   125.  Geographical  Distribution  op  Sabcoptes  Scabiei — 

THE  Itch  Insect. 

Historically  and  geographically  considered^  this  parasite  is 
coextensive  with  the  human  race  itself.^  Among  the  para- 
sitic diseases  that  have  been  known  in  every  age  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  worlds  the  itch  takes  the  foremost  place.  It 
has  not  rarely  assumed  the  character  of  an  epidemic  under 
such  unhygienic  influences  as  specially  favour  the  spreading 
and  lodging  of  the  parasite  ;'  not  rarely  also  it  has  gained 
and  maintained  an  endemic  sway  over  the  inhabitants  of 
those  countries  or  districts  where  ignorance^  rough  manners 
and  the  indolence  springing  from  them  have  had  the  efEect 
of  keeping  the  social  habits  down  at  a  primitive  level. 

We  have  no  definite  figures  whereby  to  estimate  the  extent 
to  which  the  itch  is  endemic  in  various  parts  of  the  world, 
the  prevalence  of  the  malady  being  denoted  merely  by  suck 
general  terms  as  "  rare,'*  '^  common,"  "  very  common/*  or 
"  generally  diffused."  But  according  to  that  kind  of  infor- 
mation, and  so  far  as  it  goes,  the  portions  of  European  soil 
most  infested  by  the  itch  arc  Iceland,*  the  Faroe  Islands,^ 
Norway^  Poland,  Russia,  some  parts  of  Eastern  Germany  and 
of  France,  Turkey  and  the  Ionian  Islands. 

I  As  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this  chapter,  I  intend  to  consider  here 
only  those  insects  wliich  Imve  the  character  of  true  parasitic  feeders  upon  man^ 
and  are  at  the  same  time  among  tlie  more  common  or  endemic  of  their  class. 

'  Hebra  has  published  a  very  exhaustive  inquiry  into  the  history  of  the- 
disease  from  remote  antiquity  down  to  the  present  time  (''  Acnte  EzanUieme 
und  Hautkrankheiten/*  in  '  Virchow's  Uandb.  der  spec.  Pathol,  und  Thenp.** 
Erlangen,  i860,  i,  410). 

'  In  the  Napoleonic  wars  the  sufferers  from  the  itch  in  the  French  amiiei 
were  counted  by  the  hundred  thousand.  In  the  hospitals  of  Prague  in  1866,. 
according  to  Peters  (*  Prager  Vicrteljahrschr.  fiir  Heilkdc.,'  1868,  iv,  179;  i874t 
ii,  i),  the  number  of  imtients  admitted  with  the  itch  was  1129,  while  in  1867  it 
was  2256;  in  the  years  following  there  was  again  a  decrease  propoitiooate  to  th» 
rise.    No  doubt  the  state  of  war  in  1866  made  the  difference  there  alio. 

*  Schlcisner,  'Island  undersogt.  Sec.*  26;  Finsen, '  Jagttageliert  Ae«'  JQfih^ 
1874,  137. 

^  Manicns,  'Bibl.  for  Laeger/  1824,  15. 
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In  Iceland,  according  to  Finscn,  the  disease  would  appear  to  be  rarer 
now  than  formerly.  As  regards  France,  Lanqactin^  says :  '*  II  y  a 
encore  dans  le  Jura  plusieurs  villages,  dont  Ics  habitants  sont  a  pea  pr^s 
tons  galeux."  And  Hardy ,^  referring  to  Lower  Brittany,  says :  "  La 
gale  s'  empare  dn  stijet  qaelqnes  jonrs  apr^s  sa  naissance,  le  suit  dans 
tonte  sa  cam^re  et  ne  I'abandonne  qu'  a  la  mort."  In  the  island  of 
Gephalonia,  according  to  Robertson,'  one  third  of  the  whole  60,000  • 
inhabitants  had  the  itch. 

On  Asiatic  soil^  the  parasite  is  universally  diffused  in 
Siberia*  and  Kamschatha^  as  well  as  in  Chinch  and  in 
Japarlff  whore,  as  Vidal  (following  Siebold)  tells  us,  three- 
fourths  of  the  whole  population  have  the  itch ;  and,  as 
Priedel  declares,  not  only  the  natives  but  also  foreigners  are- 
affected.  It  is  common  also  in  the  East  Indies^  where  van 
Leent  says  of  it :  ^^  La  gale  est  tellement  r^pandue  parmi 
les  indigenes,  que  beaucoup  d'individus  n'y  portent  mfime 
plus  attention,^'  adding  that  this  holds  good  not  only  for  the^ 
lower  classes  but  also  for  people  in  better  circumstances. 
Almost  all  the  authorities  for  Indie?  mention  the  enormous 
frequency  of  this  parasite  among  the  native  population : 
'^  On  pent  dire,^*  says  Huillet,  '^  que  presque  tons  ceux 
[galeux]  de  la  basse  classe  vivent  avec  elle  [la  gale]  sans 
chercher  k  s'en  guerir/^  The  same  is  true  of  Arabia}^  and  of 
Persia,  where,  according  to  Polak,^^  one  half  of  the  soldiers 
in  a  regiment  arrived  at  Tehoran  from  Tabriz,  had  the  itch. 
A  remarkable  exemption   is  enjoyed  by  some  of  the  island- 

>  *  Notice  Bur  la  gale,*  Par.,  1859,  63. 

'  'Lemons  snr  les  maladies  de  la  pean,'  Par.,  1859,  i'*  '4** 

'  'Lond.  Med.  Ilcpository,'  1818,  June,  461. 

^  Hanpt,  *Mc(l.  Ztg.  Uussl./  1845,  375- 

*  Bogorodsky,  ib.,  1854,  10. 

*  Wilson, '  Med.  Notes  on  China,*  I^ond.,  1846,  22. 

7  Friedel,  '  Beitr.  zur  Kenutniss  des  Klimns  und  dcr  Krnnkli.  Ost-Asiens,'' 
BerL,  1863,  ii,  21;  Albrccht,  ^Petorsb.  lued.  Zeitschr.,'  1862,  iii,  51;  Vidal,. 
'  L'ascaride  lombricoide  en  Chine  et  an  Japon,'  Montp.,  1865. 

'  Hejmann,  'Krankh.  in  den  Tropcnlanden/  Wurzb.,  1855,  222;  v.  Leent, 
'Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1867,  Oct.,  250;  1872,  Jan.,  22 ;  1873,  Fevr.,  102. 

*  Yoong,  *  Calcntta  Med.  Transact.,'  1826,  ii,  334;  Leslie,  ib.,  1833,  vi,  61  r 
Cre^igny, '  Bombay  Med.  Transact.,'  1859,  N.S.,  iv,  94;  Da}',  'Madras  Quart. 
Jooni.  of  Med.  So./  1862,  Jan.,  23;  Cleveland,  ib.,  1863,  Jan.,  26;  Milroy^ 
'Thmtaet.  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc./  1866,  ii,  150;  Huillet,  'Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'* 
i868»  Jao.,  26. 

>'  '  Woehcnhl.  w  Zdltidn  -1857, 756. 
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groups  of  Oceania  ;  while  the  itch  is  quite  general  among  the 
Kanakas  of  the  Hawaiian  Islands,^  it  is  the  unanimoos  opinion 
of  several  French   practitioners'  that  it  rarely  occurs  on  the 
Society  Islands    (Tahiti)^  and  according  to  Tamer'  it  is  rare 
also  in  the  Samoa  group.     From  Africa   there  are  accounts 
of  its   endemic  prevalence  on    the  Mozambique^   Coasts   in 
Abyssinia,^  Egypt^  Tunis^  among  the  native  population  of 
Algiers^  especially  the   Kabylos,  who   are   oaten  up  by  the 
itch    ('' d^vor^s'^),  as   Challan    puts   it;  also  on  the    West 
Coast,*  where  the  malady,  known  under  the  name  of  "  craw- 
craw,"^^  or  by  the  Portuguese  term  "  sama,"  has  attacked 
the  greater  part  of  the  negro  population  ;  and  in  the  Canary 
Islands^^  especially   Gomera  and  Palma^  where  nearly  the 
whole  inhabitants  are   likewise  permanently  subject  to  it. 
In  the  Western  Hemisphere  the  two  chief  regions  of  itch,  so 
far  as  I  can  leam^  are  Brazil^^  and  Peru}^     In  Guiana  it  is 
known  under  the  name  of  ^'  maracane/'  in  Brazil  as  "  sama  '* 
(the  Portuguese  term,  but  various  chronic  skin  diseases  are 
included  under  it),  and  in  Peru  as  '*  carracha,"  a  distinction 
being  drawn  in  that  country   between   a  milder   vesicular 

*  Gulick,  *  New  York  Journ.  of  Med./  1855,  Marcb;  Duplouj,  'Arch,  de  m^ 
nav./  1864,  Dcr.,  486. 

'  Ref.  ib.,  1865,  Oct.,  291. 

3  'Glasgow  Med.  Journ./  1870,  Aug.,  502. 
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^  Ccurboii,  *  Observ.  topogr.  et  mod.,  Ac./  Par.,  1861,  33. 

^  Pruner,  '  Krankb.  des  Orients/  Erlang.,  1846,  142;  Fox,  'Med.  Times  and 
Oaz./  1867,  Feb.,  165. 

"^  Ferrini,  *  Saggio  sul  clima  .  .  di  Tunisi,  &c./  Milano,  i860,  182. 

-*^  Gaudineau,  *  Mem.  de  m6d.  milit./  1842,  Hi,  208;  Delcau,  ib.,  230;  AiiDaod, 
'  M^d.  et  hyg.  des  pays  cbauds,  &o.,*  Pur.  (1853),  419;  Bazille, '  Gaz.  med.  de 
rAIgeric,'  1868,39;  Cballau,  ib.,  117.  I  may  remark  bcre  tbat  the  so-caUod 
*'  (ialc  bedouinc"  is  not  tbc  itch,  but  Lichen  simplex  (see  Amiand,  1.  c). 

^  Boyle,  '  Account  of  tbc  WestiTU  Coast  of  Africa/  Lond.,  1 831,  391 ;  Oldfield, 
*  Lond.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1835,  Nov.,  403 ;  Bryson,  *  Bcport  on  the  Climttf 
and  Discuses  of  the  African  Station/  Lond.,  1847,  258;  Duncan,  *  Travels  is 
Western  Africa/  Lond.,  1847,  '>  32  ;  Daniell, '  Sketch  of  the  Med.  Topogr.  of  the 
Oulf  of  Guinea,*  Lond.,  1849,  114;  Clarke, '  Transact,  of  the  BpidemioL  Soe^' 
i860,  i,  104 ;  Abelin,  *  Rtudc  sur  lo  GalK)n,'  Par.,  1872,  31 ;  F^s, '  Arch,  de  m4iL 
nav.,*  1879.  Mai,  330. 

^"  See  O'NeiU's  remarks  on  Filaria  ftanguinis  given  at  p.  333. 

**   Kef.  in  *  Arch,  do  m^.  nav./  1867,  April,  253. 

^'  Sigaud, '  I)u  cliuiat  et  des  malad.  da  BrM/  Plar.»  1844*  397* 

^  Smith,  in  *  Kdinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Joam./  1840^  AprilL  *w 
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form    ("  carracba   fina ")  on   the  coast,  and   a   more   severe 
pustular  form  ("  carracha  sicrrana  ")  among  the  mountains. 


§   126.  Want  op   Cleanliness  the   Single  Favouuinq 

Condition  foe  the  Itch. 

The  great  prevalence  of  itch  tw  high  and  low  latitudes 
contrasting  with  its  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the 
temperate  zone^  is  not  explained  by  the  circumstances  of  climate 
any  more  than  its  common  occurrence  among  the  natives 
of  these  regions,  and  its  small  number  of  victims  among 
foreigners  (Europeans),  is  explicable  on  the  ground  of  racial 
or  national  peculiarities.  The  single  determining  factor  is 
the  development  of  the  sense  for  cleanliness  corresponding 
to  the  degree  of  cultivation  in  general,  the  appreciation  of 
the  care  of  the  skin^  and  of  its  careful  treatment  when  out 
of  order ;  in  short,  the  degree  of  consideration  given  by  the 
individual  or  the  community  to  the  withstanding  of  injurious 
influences  (among  the  rest  the  itch  insect)  and  to  the  com- 
batting of  the  same.  Not  only  is  the  number  of  cases 
dependent  thereon^  but  also  the  intensity  which  the  disease 
attains  to;  for  where  the  itch  is  most  widely  diffused,  there  also 
it  induces  the  severest  forms  of  skin  disease, — ^the  pustular, 
impetiginous,  and  ecthymatous  eruptions,  and  the  ulcerations 
that  have  been  found  among  the  natives  of  India  (the  most 
notorious  being  the  "Malabar  itch  '^),  of  Egypt,  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa,^Mozambique,  Peru,  and  other  countries. 
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Sandflea}  {Pulex,  Rhynchoprion  penetrans) . 


§  127.  Geographical  Distribution  op  Sandplka. 

This  parasite  is  indigenous  only  to  the  tropical  regions  of 
the  Western  Hemisphere,  from  23^  N.  (Mexico)  to  28°  S.^ 
Quite  recently  (1872)  it  was  imported'  by  a  vessel  from 
Brazil  into  the  Gaboon  Coast  and  the  Congo  Coast,  where  it 
soon  became  a  widely  diffused  and  frightful  scourge  to  the 
natives.*  In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  where  the  first 
European  immigrants  soon  made  the  acquaintance  of  this 
extremely  troublesome  insect,  its  range  includes  Mexico^ 
(both  the  eastern  and  western  provinces),  all  the  States  of 
Central   America   both  on  the    Pacific    and    Atlantic    side, 

'  The  colloquial  names  for  this  parasite  are  chigae,  chego«  or  tchike  in  the 
West  Indies,  sikka  in  Guiana,  bicho,  tung^  jntccuba,  and  migor  in  BratO,  nigna 
in  Mexico,  and  picque  in  Paraguay. 

'  It  is  only  the  female  that  can  be  considered  a  true  paraute,  and  she  only  for 
the  reproductive  period,  or  u])  to  the  maturation  and  extrusion  of  the  eg^ 
The  animal  bores  through  the  human  skin  with  its  head  (particularly  under  the 
toe-nails),  while  its  body  remaius  free  above  the  skin.  After  the  eggs  have  been 
extruded,  the  animal  dies,  shrivels  up,  and  drops  ofT  from  the  skin  of  its  host. 
The  unimpregnated  females  and  the  males  feed  on  blood  from  time  to  time,  like 
Pulex  irritans.  See  Karsten,  *  IJoitr.  zur  Kenntniss  des  Rhynchoprion  penetraiu^' 
Mosk.,  1864,  p.  59;  Guyon,  *Gaz.  mM.  de  Paris/  1863,  p.  163;  *  Compt.  rend.,* 
1870,  Ixx,  785. 

'  Falkensteiii,  in  *  Virchow's  Aroh.,*  1877,  vol.  Ixxi,  p.  436;  Ballay,  *  L'Ogooue/ 
Paris,  1880,  p.  41 ;  Key,  '  Anirnl.  d'hyg.,*  1880,  Juin,  p.  496. 

^  According  to  Skripitziii,  a  Russian  physician  (quoted  in  the  ' Zeitschr.  fur 
die  gcs.  Med.,'  1840,  xili,  76,  from  the  *  Gesundheitsfreuud '  (1838),  a  Russian 
journal  of  popular  medicine),  Vufex  penetrans  would  have  been  domesticated  in 
Africa  before  the  date  in  the  text,  inasmuch  as  it  was  found  upon  negroes  during 
their  shipment  from  the  Congo  coast  or  Mozambique  to  America.  This  stite> 
ment  stands  quite  by  itself,  and  I  believe  it  to  be  a  mistake,  as  the  medietl 
accounts  from  the  Mozambique  coast  make  no  reference  whatever  to  the  parasite. 

^  The  earliest  information  of  it  in  that  country  was  given  by  Chappe  d'Ante* 
roche  (*  Voyage  en  Califomie,'  Paris,  1772,  p.  20).  Later  accounts  will  be  foand 
in  Uslar,  •  Preuss.  med.  Vereins-Ztg.,  1843,  Nr.  36  (for  Oajaca);  Vizy/'Mem.  de 
med.  milit.,'  1863,  Octbr.,  316  (for  the  east  coast  and  the  highlands);  Lucai» 
*La  fr^gatte  "la  Victoire"  ^  Guaymas  et  k  Mazatlan,*  Par.,  1868,  41  (for 
Mazatlan,  on  the  west  coast). 
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(Honduras^^  Guatemala/  Costa  Rica,'  San  Salvador/  and 
Panama)/  New  Granada,^  G^ciana^  the  West  Indies^ 
Brazil^  and  the  tropical  parts  of  Paraguay^^  Chili^^  and 
Peru}^ 


§  128.  Instances  of  the  Sandflea  in  Eubopb. 

It  thns  appears  that  Pulex  penetrans,  as  a  pertinacious 
form' of  parasitic  life,  is  strictly  confined  to  the  tropics, 
within  which  it  is  capable  of  transference  from  one  place  to 

^  Hamiltoo,  'Annals  of  kilit.  Surgery,'  Lond.,  1864, 142. 
'  Bemonlli,  'Schweiz.  med.  Zeitschr./  1864,  iii,  100. 

*  Schwalbe,  'Arch,  fur  klin.  Med./  1875,  xv,  347. 

*  Gnxmaii, '  Essai  de  topog^.  phys.  et  m6d,  do  la  r^pnbliqae  da  Salvador/  Par., 
1869,  125. 

*  Boolin  ('Compt.  rend./  1870,  Ixz,  792)  publishes  a  letter  by  a  Bishop  of 
FUwma,  dated  1688,  in  which  it  is  stated  that  as  early  as  1538  a  division  of 
Spanish  troops  was  disabled  from  marching  by  swarms  of  the  parasite  settling  in 
their  feet.  In  recent  times  the  French  troops  nnder  Bazaine,  in  the  Mexican 
expedition,  had  the  same  unfortunate  experience. 

*  Humboldt,  'Voyage/  vii,  250;  Qoudot,  quoted  by  Bonnet,  'Arch,  de  med. 
nav./  1867,  Aodt,  95. 

'  Bajon,  'Naehrichten  znr  Geschichte  .  .  von  Cayenne,'  from  the  French. 
Erf.,  1780,  i,  91;  Bodschied,  *Bemerk.  iiberdas  Klima  .  .  von  Kio  Esequebo/ 
Ffmnkf.,  '79^f  3ob;  Campet,  'Traite  prat,  des  malad.  graves  des  pays  chauds/ 
Far.,  i8o2y  454;  Ferg,  'Jahrb.  dcr  deutsch.  Med./  1813,  i,  149;  Nieger,  *Do 
la  puce  p^netrante  des  pays  chauds,'  Strasb.,  1859;  Pop,  *Nederl.  Tijdschr. 
▼oor  Oeneetk/  1859,  ^»  'U;  ▼•  Hasselt,  ib.,  i860,  iv,  727;  Bonnet,  1.  c, 
1867,  Juill,  19,  Aoiit,  81,  Octbr.,  258. 

'  ^e  eerliest  account  of  the  parasite  in  the  West  Indies  is  given  by  Oviedo 
CCionica  de  las  Indias/  1547,  fol.  xxi).  Subsequent  notices  of  it  occur  in 
SloMie^  'Diseases  of  Jamaica,'  Germ,  ed.,  Augsb.,  1784,  p.  87 ;  Mosclcy, ' Treatise 
on  Tropical  Diseases,  &c./  Lond.,  1787;  Savar^y,  'De  la  fi^vre  jauno/  Napl., 
1809b  93;  Labat,  'Annal.  de  la  m^.  physiol./  1833,  Avril;  Lcvacher,  'Guide 
mUi-  dee  Antilles,'  Paris,  1840, p.  325 ;  Brassac,  'Arch,  de  m^.  nuv./  1865,  Dec, 
p.  510;  Moulin,  'Pathol,  de  la  race  uegre/  Paris,  1866,  p.  26. 

*  The  first  mention  of  it  in  Brazil  is  by  Piso  ('  Hist,  rerum  natural.  Brosilieus/ 
1648,  p.  349).  Later  authorities  are  Lallemant,  in  '  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  dcr  Med./ 
i843»  XXXV,  171;  Burmeister, '  Reise  in  Brasilien/  1853;  Canoville, '  Des  lesions 
prodnites  par  la  chique,  &c./  Par.,  1880. 

^  Mnnck  and  Rosenskjdld,  'Vetensk.  Akad.  Forhdl./  1849,  Nr.  2;  Manto- 
gaxxa* '  Lettere  med.  sulla  America  meridion./  Milano,  i860,  i,  284. 

^^  Molina  ('Saggio  sulhi  storia  naturale  de  Chili/  1782,  p.  214)  expressly 
mentions  that  the  parasite  is  confined  to  certain  parts  of  the  country,  notably 
Coqnimbo,  in  29^  K. 

1*  Tachudi, '  Oett.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1846,  p.  472. 
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anotber,  as  sbown  by  its  introdnction  into  tbe  West  Coast  of 
Africa.  That  it  can  subsist  for  a  brief  period  in  temperate 
latitudes  also,  is  proved  beyond  doubt  by  several  observed 
facts. 

An  intercaiing  case  of  tbe  kind  is  given  by  Bonnet  :^  On  board  a 
hospital  ship  which  had  sailed  from  Cayenne  (Isles  da  Salut)  in  July, 
1866,  one  of  the  engineers  was  laid  up,  abont  the  latitude  of  the  Azores, 
with  an  abscess  over  the  great  toe,  which  was  found  on  examination  to 
be  due  to  a  sandflea  that  had  bored  its  way  into  the  tissues.  On 
September  ist,  the  vessel  arrived  at  Toulon,  where  she  underwent 
repairs,  and  in  January  following  she  was  again  commissioned.  A 
sailor  who  had  been  occupied  about  the  bunkers  while  the  coals  were 
being  taken  in,  was  attacked  with  an  inflammation  of  the  foot  between 
the  toes,  and  the  ship's  surgeon  detected  at  the  spot  a  living  finale 
sandflea  full  of  eggs.  It  follows' that  the  insect  had  survived  more  than 
six  months,  under  very  various  conditions  of  weather  and  climate.  A 
similar  case  came  under  Laboulbene's'  observation  in  a  man  who  had 
arrived  in  Paris  from  Pemambuco,  two  living  specimens  of  sandflea  foil 
of  eggs  having  been  found  in  the  skin  of  the  little  toe. 


§  129.  Sandflea  acquired  in  Filthy  Huts  and  Piggebiks  ik 

THE  Tropics. 

Generally  speaking,  Pulex  penetrans  occurs  more  fre- 
quently on  low  plains,  especially  the  sea  coast  or  the  banks  of 
rivers,  than  on  high  ground  in  the  interior;'  although  the 
observations  of  Uslar  and  Vizy  in  Mexico  show  that  it  has 
been  met  with  also  at  considerable  elevations.  The  head- 
quarters of  the  parasite  are  everywhere  filthy  and  dilapidated 
human  dwellings  such  as  the  huts  of  negroes  and  Indians, 
or  cattle  sheds,  and  most  of  all  piggeries.  It  occurs  also  in 
houses  that  are  kept  with  cleanliness,  but  very  rarely,*  and 
under  the  circumstances  stated  in  §  130.  Not  a  single  cose 
of  pulox-invasion  was  found  by  Viey  among  the  French 
troops  quartered  in  the  town  of  Orizaba  or  in  the  monas- 
teries which  had  been  converted  into  barracks;  whereas 
many  cases  occurred  among  those  sections  of  tho  troops  who 

^  L.  c.|  p.  99. 

'  *  Aimnl  dc  la  soc.  entomol.  dc  France,'  1867,  ser.  iv,  tome  vii^  Bull.,  p.  6. 

'  Brnssac,  Bonnot. 

*  KHntcn,  Vizy,  Bonnet,  Camoyille. 
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lived  in  the  half-dilapidated  Indian  huts,  as  well  as  among 
the  Mexican  troops  located  in  the  suburbs  where  herds  of 
swine  were  roaming  about  the  adjoining  gardens,  and  among 
a  division  of  Zouaves  who  lived  in  sheds  that  had  formerly 
been  used  for  keepiug  pigs  in. 


§   130.  Sandflea  enters  Houses  in  the  Saint  Season. 

A  very  high  temperature  and  very  copious  rainfall  are 
destructive  of  the  insect  as  well  as  of  its  eggs  and  larvsB. 
Acccfrdingly  when  that  kind  of  weather  sets  in,  the  larvae  may 
be  seen  to  bury  themselves  in  sand  or  rubbish-heaps.  Mean- 
while the  mature  insects  take  refuge  in  the  darkest  comers ; 
they  resort  at  such  times  even  to  dwelling  houses,  where  they 
take  up  their  quarters  among  the  ashes  or  wood- shavings,  or 
in  the  dustbin  or  rubbish-heap,  or  in  the  unbearded  floors 
of  rooms.  In  this  way  we  explain  the  fact  of  the  inhabitants 
suffering  most  from  the  parasite  at  the  end  of  the  dry  season 
and  the  beginning  of  the  rains. 


§   131.  Persons  most  liable  to  Sandflea. 

Bace  or  nationality  have  no  influence  as  regards  immunity 
from  or  invasion  by  the  parasite.  Indeed,  newly-arrived 
strangers  suffer  on  the  whole  more  frequently  and  mor& 
severely  than  the  natives  or  the  acclimatised,  the  explanation 
being,  as  Harsten^  points  out,  that  "  strangers  pay  no  heed  to 
the  faint  itching  which  the  animal  causes  in  boring  through 
the  skin,  not  knowing  the  significance  of  that  slight  pain ; 
and  the  animal  once  in  its  nest  gives  no  further  trouble,  if 
the  slightly  inflamed  bit  of  skin  where  it  is  located  be  not 
pressed  upon  or  scratched.'^  Bonnet's*  view  is  the  same;  and 
he  points  out  that  the  Indian  tribes  in  Cayenne  protect  them- 
selves against  the  sandflea  by  anointing  the  skin  with 
'^  Orleans  '^  (roucou),  and  that  the  women  always  carry  one 
or  two  needles  with  which  to  remove  the  insect  the  moment 
it  has  got  into  the  skin.  Speaking  of  the  coolies  from  India 
*  L.  c  p.  58.  "  *«i 
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who  come  to  Cayenne  to  work  on  the  Frencli  plantations. 
Bonnet  says,  ^^  lis  sont,  k  lenr  arrivee,  litteralement  dcrores 
par  lea  puces  penetrantes.  Un  de  ces  hommes  provenant 
hIcs  mines  anrifcres  dc  I'Appronage,  avait  pins  de  300  sacs 
de  chiqnes  disseminecs  dans  diverses  regions  da  corps." 

As  regards  the  indiVidaal  his  chance  of  protection  against 
this  parasite^  as  against  others,  will  depend  on  the  degree 
of  cleanliness  which  he  practises,  and  on  his  carefulness  not 
to  expose  the  naked  feet  in  those  places  where  the  insect 
lurks^  inasmuch  as  the  feet  are  the  parts  that  it  mostly 
attacks.  It  is  generally  found  on  the  toes,  particularly 
under  the  nails,  being  rarer  in  other  parts  of  the  foot,  and 
only  now  and  then  met  with  in  the  skin  of  the  scrotum, 
knee,  upper  extremity,  neck  and  back. 


Dieter  a. 

§   132.  Larvae  op  Flies  in  the  Nasal  Passages. 

An  extremely  pamful  and  not  unfrequently  dangerous 
affection  of  the  nasal  j^assages  is  that  which  is  caused  by  the 
entrance  into  them  of  the  larvx  of  jlies.  The  danger,  when 
it  occurs,  is  dependent  on  the  fact  that  the  inflammatory  pro- 
cess produced  by  the  larva)  undergoing  their  development, 
does  not  remain  confined  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
nasal* cavity,  but  extends  to  that  of  the  frontal  sinuses  and 
the  antrum,  where  it  causes  an  ulcerative  process  and  ulti- 
luately  caries,  and  sometimes  even  perforation  into  the  cranial 
cavity  and  fatal  meningitis.  In  other  cases  the  larvao  have 
found  their  way  into  the  throat  and  even  into  the  larynx, 
where  tliey  have  been  no  less  destructive  in  their  operations. 

This  disejvse  has  been  observed  at  many  parts  of  the  world 
in  all  latitudes  ;  but  it  lias  been  especially  frequent  in  seyeral 
I'crrions  of  the  tropics,  and  in  these  it  has  to  some  extent  the 
character  of  an  endemic.  This  applies  particularly  to  Jiulta 
(where  the  disease  is  known  under  the  colloqiiial  Bane  -cf 
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peenash'*),^  Mexico^  Central  America^  Cayenne,^  New 
Oranada^  Brazil,^  and  the  Argentine  Republic,'^  where  the 
malady  bears  the  name  of  ''myiasis"  or  popularly  "bicheiro; " 
also  to  Senegambia,  where,  according  to  B6renger  P6raud,* 
all  the  cases  observed  hitherto  have  come  from  one  locality, 
the  district  of  Thies  lying  to  the  south-east  of  Cayor, 
although  it  is  probable  that  the  disease  is  indigenous  to  all 
the  lower  part  of  the  Colony. 


§  133.  Labvje  found  in  the  Nasal  Passaqbs  belong  mostly 

TO  Tbopical  Species. 

This  preponderance  of  the  disease  in  the  tropics  is  doubt- 
less  to  be  explained  by  the  circumstance  that  it  is  only  larvae 
of  certain  species  of  flies  proper  to  tropical  regions  which 
make  the  nasal  cavities  of  man  their  favourite  resort.  Even 
if  we  admit  the  fact  put  forward  by  Frantzins^  Moore^ 
Brandao  and  others,  that  it  is  those  persons  suffering  from 
ozoena  who  are  mostly  affected  by  the  disease,  the  insect 
finding  itself  attracted  to  the  nose  by  the  smell  coming 
from  it — even  if  this  should  pass  unchallenged,  it  is  still 
obviously  insufficient  to  explain  the  comparative  frequency 
of  the  malady  in  the  tropics,  inasmuch  as  there  is  no  evidence 

^  McGregor,  *  Calcutta  Med.  Traniact./  1829,  it,  38;  Lahorj,  *  Ind.  Annalf  of 
Med.  Sc./  1855,  Oct.;  Rustomjee,  'Bombay  Med.  Transact./  1861,  N.8.,  ti, 
App.  zxriii,  1863,  K.S.,  vii,  App.  xxi;  Day,  'Madras  Qaart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc./ 
18639  Jan.,  37;  'Lyons,  'Indian  Annals  of  Med.  Sc./  1862,  May,  55;  Moore, 
'  Med.  'Hmes  and  Gaz.,'  1869,  ^^g^f  269. 

*  Weber,  <M^m.  de  m^.  milit,'  1867,  F^vr.,  158;  Lacaf,  'La  fregatte  "la 
Vietoire"  k  Goaymas  et  i  Mazatlan/  Par.,  1868,  47. 

'  Frantzios,  in  'Virchow's  Arch.,'  1868,  xliii,  98;  Bernoulli,  'Schweiz.  med. 
Zeitichrn'  1863,  iii,  100. 

*  Coqnerel, '  Arch.  g^n.  de  med.,'  1858,  Mat,  and  "  Compt.  rend,  de  la  soe,  dc 
biologie/'  In  <  Gaz.  mM.  de  Paris,'  1858, 430 ;  Daunt, '  Dublin  Med.  PreM,'  1860, 
Sept.;  Audonit, ' Desd^rdres  produits  chez  lliomme  par  les  lanres  de  la  Lncilla 
boBunirormXy'  Par.,  1864;  Qourrier,  'Arch,  de  m^  narV  1879,  Jain,  471  . 
PrioMi*  'Considerations  snr  la  Locilia  hominivoraz,'  Par.,  1881. 

*  Saifirey, '  Tonr  du  monde,'  1873,  Sem.  ii,  too. 

*  Daunt,  L  c ;  Bimndio,  '  Be? isL  med.  da  Bahia,  1876,  The,,  Sn  '  Arch,  de 
wM,  BftT./  1877,  Avril,  314. 

V  CSqbII, *Aci.  de  la  Acad.  Mida— 1 4*  id-ilii.^  %$jq, ill,  6g,  tad 'Noor,  etf. 
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that  an  amonnt  of  ozoena  proportionate  to  the  parasitic  affec- 
tion occurs  there  any  more  than  it  does  in  other  latitudes. 

It  is  probable  that  the  insects  which  mostly  gi^e  rise  to  the 
malady  are  various  species  of  OalliphorsR  ;  but  the  chief  part 
would  appear  to  be  played  by  a  species  described  by 
Coquerel  under  the  name  of  Lucilia  homtnivorax,  being  per- 
haps identical  with  Oalliphora  vomitoria,  or  the  "  varejeira '' 
(Brandao)^  and  with  Oalliphora  anthropophuga  (Conil). 

According  to  several  observers  the  principal  occasions  of 
the  insect  entering  the  nose  are  when  the  individual  is  in  a 
state  of  drunken  unconsciousness  or  sound  asleep  in  the 
open  air. 


§   134.  BoTs  IK  THE  Human  Subject. 

Another  diptera-disease  of  man^  observed^  like  the  former, 
unusually  often  in  particular  parts  of  the  world,  is  the  so-called 
''  hots/^  or  tliC  larvm  of  various  species  of  (Estrus  developing 
in  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue.  The  first  information 
of  a  quasi-endemic  prevalence  of  this  affection  came  from 
Cayenne,  where  the  parasite  is  known  under  the  name  of 
"  ver  macaque  '^^ ;  there  are  accounts  of  it  also  from  New 
Granada?  arid  Brazil^  and,  according  to  Frantzius,  it  is 
somewhat  common  in  all  the  warmer  and  moister  parts  of 
Central  and  South  America, 

Belonging  to  the  same  group,  possibly,  is  a  disease  known  in  Peru  under 
tbc  name  of  *'uta,"  which  is  endemic,  according  to  Smith^and  Tscbudi,* 
in  various  parts  of  that  country,  particalarly  in  the  Quebrada  of  Santa 
Rosa  de  Quibe,  on  the  road  from  Lima  to  the  mines  of  Cerro  Paaco ;  it 
consists  of  an  inflammation  caused  by  the  boring  of  a  parasite  through 
the  skin,  generally  of  the  scrotum,  the  sequel  being  an  ulcer  which  takes 
on  a  cancerous  (?)  or  lupous  (?)  character,  and  ends  fatally  in  unbear- 
able pain  and  severe  hsBmorrhages. 

^  Tbion  de  la  Chaame  in  his  translation  of  Lind, '  Essai,  &c./  Par.,  1 785,  75 ; 
Bonnet,  '  Da  parasitisme,'  Montp.,  1870. 

^  Qoadot,  *Aniial.  des  sc.  nat.,'  iii,  221. 

'  Acconnt  in  *  Gaz.  med.  da  Bahia,'  quoted  by  Rey,  *Annid.  d'hyg.,'  1880, 
Jain,  501. 

*    Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,*  1840^  April,  339. 
Oestcr.  med.  Wochenschr./  1846,  509. 
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From  higli  latitudes  also^  there  are  accounts  of  similar 
endemics  of  bots^  such  as  the  one  given  by  Spence^  for  the 
Shetland  Isla/nds,  and  those  by  Hoegk,*  Thesen,*  and  Boeck* 
for  various  parts  of  Nonoay.  For  obyious  reasons  the 
malady  is  found  oftener  among  country  people  who  are 
occupied  with  cattle-tending  and  who  sleep  out  of  doors.  It 
is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  parasite  in  man  is  nearly  always 
on  the  head  or  trunks  and  only  exceptionally  on  the  extrem- 
ities. 

^  *  Edinb.  Med.  Jonrn^'  1858,  Nov.,  p.  417. 

3  <  Norsk  Magaz.  for  Laegeyidensk/  1869,  xziii,  489. 

3  lb.,  1872;  'Nord.  med.  Selak.  Foidhl^  89. 

<  lb.,  1871;  'SeUk.  Fordhl.,'  327. 


4  4^  he,  removed  JTom  « 
Uhro.'^  i'^"^^  ^^ewr. 


CHAPTER  X. 
PARASITIC    FUNGL 

§     135.    P1TTRIA8I8    YlBSICOLOB   AND    FaYUS. 

Of  the  parasitic  fangi  we  have  to  consider  here  only  those 
which  produce  diseases  of  the  skin^  the  so-called  dermato- 
mycoses.  Two  of  these^  pityriasis  versicolor  and  favns, 
have  little  of  interest  for  geographical  inquiry.  Both  dis- 
eases, or  their  respective  fongi^ — the  Microsporon  fuffur  and 
Aehorion  Schoenleinii — wonldappear  to  be  distributed  univers- 
ally over  the  globe,  without  attaining  a  properly  endemic 
character  at  any  one  place. 

The  comparatively  large  amount  of  favus  among  the 
Jewish  population,  particularly  the  male  part  of  it,  in  Ruzsia, 
Poland,  Hungary,  Oalizia,  and  the  Levant,^  as  well  as  among 
the  Mohammedan  population  in  Turkey,^  Asia  Minor,  Syria,^ 
Persia,"^  Egypt, ^  Algiers,^  and  Morocco,'^  is  perhaps  to  be 
explained  by  their  religious  practice  of  always  going  with 
the  head  covered.  It  is  not  so  easy  to  account  for  the 
frequent  occurrence  of  the  malady  in  France  (particularly 
the  southern  provinces),®  and  in  some  parts  of  Italy  (again 

'  Eder.  *ZeiUchr.  der  Wien.  Aerztc,*  1853,  i,  244;  Zeissi,  'Oest.  Zeitachr.  far 
pract.  Heilkde./  1864,  Nr.  31. 

'  Rigler,  '  Die  Tiirkei  und  deren  Bewolmer/  ii,  80. 

'  Praner, '  Krankheiten  den  Orients/  149. 

"•  Poink, '  Wocbeiibl.  zar  Zeitschr.  der  Wiener  Aerzte/  1857,  743» 

^  In  the  military  hospitals  there  is  a  special  department  for  faYns  patients. 
See  Fox,  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz./  1867,  Feb.,  p.  165. 

*  Armand,  'M^.  et  h>g.  des  pays  chands,  &c.,*  419;  Challan, '  Qac.  m^  de 
I'Alg^rie,'  1868,  1 19 ;  "la  teigne  se  rencontre  k  chaque  pas,"  be  sajs. 

7  Account  in  '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1877,  July,  97. 

"  Bergeron,  'Ball,  do  TAcad.  de  m^d.,'  xxz,  1864,  20,  27,  Dec  He  ettimatet 
the  namber  of  favns  patients  in  the  Heranlt  district  at  20  per  1000  of  tto 
population. 
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mostly  in  the  southern  provincesj^  sach  as  Apalia^  Capitanata^ 
the  Abruzzi,  Basilicata  and  Calabria) ;  nor  the  fact,  often 
adverted  to,  that  favus  is  much  commoner  in  Scotland^  than 
in  England,  being  met  with,  as  in  France,  to  a  much  greater 
extent  among  the  country  people  than  among  the  residents 
in  towns,  although  the  case  is  exactly  the  opposite  with 
herpes  tonsurans ;  nor,  finally,  to  explain  why  favus  is  quite 
unknown  in  the  Island  of  Martinique,  as  Bufz^  and  Bergeron^ 
agree  in  saying  that  it  is. 

There  can  be  no  question  here  of  influences  of  climate!^ 
and  other  general  causes,  or  of  a  physiological  predis- 
position in  the  individual  towards  or  against,  depending  on 
circumstances  of  race  and  nationality.  We  are  in  fact 
driven  to  believe  that  the  occurrence  of  Achorion  Schoen- 
leinii is  associated  with  certain  conditions  of  locality,  its 
transmission  taking  place  more  readily  under  some  circum- 
stances than  under  others;  and  the  determining  factor  is 
possibly  the  greater  or  less  amount  of  favus  among  the 
•domestic  animals,  from  which  it  is  well  known  to  be  often 
transmitted  to  man.  As  we  know  nothing  of  the  existence 
of  the  fungus  away  from  the  body  of  man  or  other  animals,  it 
is  impossible  for  the  present  to  form  any  definite  opinion 
as  to  what  those  circumstances  are.  What  we  may  conclude 
is  that  want  of  cleanliness  is  one  of  the  chief  factors  in  the 
diffusion  of  favus  and  pityriasis  versicolor,  as  of  all  other 
communicable  dermatomycoses. 

'  Lombroto,  'Rivista  clin.  di  Bologna/  1872,  225;  Sormani,  'Qeogr.  nosol. 
d'ltalia/  Roma,  1 881,  321.  From  the  conscription  lists  for  the  years  1864-77, 
the  number  of  favus  patients  in  Italj  is  estimated  at  9*1  per  1000  inhabitants; 
but  while  the  proportion  in  the  southern  provinces  named  in  the  text  is  20  per 
1000  and  upwards,  it  is  onlj  2  per  1000  in  the  northern  districts  of  Casale,  Alba, 
Caneo,  Belluno,  Padua,  Rovigo,  Florence,  &c.  The  number  of  cases  has  decreased 
considerablj  of  late. 

*  Anderson,  'Lancet,'  1871,  Nov.,  743;  Bennett,  *£dinb.  Monthl.  Joum.  of 
Med.  Sc.,'  1850,  Jul  J,  40. 

'  'Qaz.  m^  de  Paris,'  1859,  4>9* 

^  •  Annal.  d'hyg.,*  1865,  xxiii. 
The  fact  that  favus  is  often  seen  in  high  latitudes,  as  in   Kamschatka 
(Bogonodsky,  *  Med.  Ztg.  Russlands,'  1854*  Ko.  i),  shows  that  it  is  not  the  warm 
climate  of  Southern  Snxope  and  ilM  But  wUeh  dttermines  ita  occurrence. 
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§  136.  H1RPI8  Tonsurans  or  Ringwobic. 

Bmg^orm  plays  a  considerably  greater  part  than  favns  or 
pityriasis  in  the  statistics  of  sickness,  especially  from  tropical 
countries,  in  many  of  which  this  parasitic  skin  disease  has  a 
truly  endemic  character.  We  have  more  particular  accounts 
of  it  from  India^  the  Malay  Archipelago,^  Cochin  China,* 
China,  Japan,  several  of  the  island-g^ups  of  Oceania  (of 
which  more  in  the  sequel),  Nossi-Be^  near  Madagascar, 
Abyssinia,^  Egypt^  the  West  Coast  of  Africa^  the  West 
Indies^  Ouiana,^  and  Peru^^  Even  in  the  higher  latitudes 
of  the  Eastern  Hemisphere,  herpes  tonsurans  is  much  more 
common  than  favus  ;  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  North 
American  continent.^^ 

The  preponderance  of  the  disease  in  the  tropics  warrants 
the  conjecture  that  the  climate,  or  a  high  temperature  and  a 
large  amount  of  moisture,  are  a  material  f  artherance  to  the 
Trichophyton  tonsurans ;  and  this  idea  finds  support  in  the 
fact  that  the  amount  and  severity  of  the  malady  increase  in 
the  rainy  and  hot  seasons,  while  they  diminish  in  the  cold 
season.^*    Leclerc  states  that  patients  with  ringworm  coming 

1  Voigt,  'Bibl.  for  Laeger/  1833,  July,  2;  Young,  *Calcatta  Med.  Transact,' 
1826,  ii,  334. 

'  Lesson, '  Voyage  m^.  autour  da  mondo/  Par.,  1829, 98 ;  Heymann, '  DarstelL 
der  Krankh.  in  den  Tropenliindern/  Wurzb.,  1855,  ^^^ ;  v.  Leent,  'Arch,  dc  m^ 
nav.,'  1867,  Octbr.,  250;  1873,  F6vr.,  102. 

'  Leclerc,  'L'herpes  circinS  en  Cochinchine,'  Montp.,  1871;  Beaufils, '  Arcb. 
de  mM.  nay.,'  1882,  Avril,  276. 

<  Corre,  ib.,  1878,  Novbr.,  408. 

'  Blanc,  'Qaz.  hebd.  de  m6d.,'  1874,  Nr.  21,  330. 

'  Pniner,  'Krankh.  des  Orients,'  149;  Hartmann,  1.  c. 

7  Thaly,  'Arch,  de  m^d.  nav./  1867,  Sptbr.,  187 ;  Abelin, ' Etude  sur  le  Gabon,' 
Par.,  1872,  31. 

B  Hillary,  'Diseases  of  Barbadoes,'  Germ,  cd.,  Leipz.,  1776,  420;  St.  Vd, 
'Malad.  des  regions  intertropicales,'  Par.,  1868,  484. 

'  NissaeuB, '  Do  nonnulHs  in  Colonia  Surinamensi  observat.  morb.,'  Uarderovid, 
1 791;  Bodschied,  'Bemerk.  iiber  das  Klima  .  .  von  Rio  Essequebo,'  Frankf.  a. 
M.,  1796,  356. 

^^  Smith,  <£dinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,'  1840,  April*  339. 
1^  Bulkley,  'Chicago  Med.  Joum.,'  1877,  Nov.;  'Transact  of  the  Americaa 
Dermatol.  Soc.,'  1878,  28. 

^'  Fox  and  Farquhar, '  On  certain  Endemic  Skin  and  other  DiaeMw  of 
&€•/  Lond.,  1876;  Leclerc,  1.  c. 
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from  Cochin  China  to  Europe  improve  considerably  as  they 
enter  the  higher  latitudes,  but  a  fresh  access  of  the  disease 
occurs  when  they  approach  the  tropical  heat  of  the  Arabian 
coast.  The  fact  of  ringworm  occurring  chiefly  among  the 
coloured  population  of  the  tropics,  which  has  been  dwelt  upon 
by  a  number  of  observers  such  as  Pruner  for  the  negroes  in 
Egypt,  Leeson  for  the  Malays  of  the  East  Indies,  van  Leeiit^ 
for  the  Chinese  in  Banka,  and  Corre  for  the  Malagasys  in 
Nos8i»B6,  is  to  be  explained  not  so  much  by  racial  differ^ 
ences  as  by  the  circumstances  of  living,  that  is  to  say,  by  want 
of  cleanliness  and  by  carelessness,  which  give  considerable 
facilities  for  the  spread  of  the  parasite  and  may  even  raise 
the  malady  to  an  epidemic.^  It  is  an  established  fact  that 
the  parasite  is  often  transmitted  to  man  by  domesticated 
animals  such  as  the  cat  and  dog. 

VarioiLs  forms  of  Herpes  tonsurans, — Herpes  tonsurans,  as 
is  well  known,  occurs  in  a  variety  of  forms,  which  have 
given  rise  to  various  synonyms  of  the  malady,  such  as 
porrigo  scutulata,  herpes  circinatus  s.  annularis  (ringworm), 
sycosis  parasitaria,  and  onychomycosis.  The  following  para- 
graphs relate  to  skin  diseases  concerning  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  decide  with  certainty  whether  they  are  merely 
yarietics  of  herpes  tonsurans,  depending  on  climatic  or  other 
circumstances,  or  whether  they  are  peculiar  species  of 
dermatomycoses. 


§  137.  Gunk,'  Tokelaq  Binoworm  (Lafa  Tokklau),  and 

Cascadoe. 

Under  the  name  of  "gune,''  Fox*  gave  the  following 
description  of  a  skin  disease  which  was  prevalent  in  endemic 
form  in  the  Kingsmill  or  Gilbert   Orouy  (under  the  lino  in 

^  'Arch,  de  m^.  nay./  1873, 1.  c. 

'  Gk>rley  ('Lyou  m^d./  1880,  No.  37,  p.  28)  gives  an  acoonnt  of  an  epidemic 
of  Trichophyton  tonsurans  at  Fernay.     It  hegan  in  a  barber's  shop,  to  which 
ilia  parasite  had  been  brought  by  country  people,  and  it  spread  throngh  a  large 
dbrela  of  the  inhabitants. 
.   *  Hie  term  "  gnne  "  means,  not  skin  disease,  bnt ''  skin  "  (K&uiger,  in  *  Virch6w's 

"Mv«'  18789  ToL  Iz^,  p.  4f  4). 

'Qwi^i  'Narrative  of  the  U.8.  Exploring  Expedition,  1844,'  vol.  v,  p.  104. 
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1 72  E.)^  and  in  a  few  of  the  neighboaring  island-groiqiE  of 
Oceania : 

Tbis  disease,  which  cloeelj  resembles  ringworm  in  the  stages  of  im 
derelopment,  begins  at  a  small  ring  coTered  with  acalea,  about  m 
inch  in  diameter ;  this  circle  increases  gradually,  another  xiag  faxam 
inside  it,  and  a  new  ring  inside  that,  which  has  meanwhile  enlaz^gsfl 
considerably.  It  often  happens  that  a  number  of  rings  arise  in  one 
part  of  the  body  side  by  side,  which  coalesce  and  give  rise  to  yarious 
forms  of  serpiginous  and  concentric  figures.  In  the  end  the  idiok 
body  appears  to  be  coTered  with  a  scaly  deposit  which  always  psodnos 
very  intense  itching.  When  the  scales  fall  oflf,  there  remain 
innumerable  rings  and  sinuous  lines  of  a  livid  colour,  whidh 
the  individual  very  much,  and  not  unfrequently  for  the  whole  of  his  lile, 
although  his  general  health  does  not  appear  to  be  affected. 

Tokelau  or  Union  Island  Ringworm. — ^According  to  Tomer/ 
who  gave  the  disease  the  name  of  herpes  desqnamanB  to 
distiognish  it  from  the  ordinary  herpes  tonsurans^  this 
was  introdaced  from  the  Gilbert  Islands  into  the  Uniom 
Tokelau  Group  (particularly  into  Bowditch  Island)  and 
sequently  into  the  Samoa  Islands.  From  the  fonner  cl 
these  it  got  the  name  of  Tokelau  ringworm  (Lafa  Tokeibfli). 
Koniger/  who  has  had  opportunities  of  studying  the 
in  the  Samoa  Islands^  says  that  the  importation  from 
(Gilbert  Islands)  had  probably  not  taken  place  before  i860, 
that  it  had  attained  only  a  limited  diffusion  in  Samoa  at  the 
time  of  his  residence  there  (1872),  and  that  it  had  shown 
itself  in  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands  as  well.  His  acoonnt 
is  as  follows : 

The  malady  begins  with  an  eruption  of  small  papules  mostly  grouped 
in  circles,  which  cause  intense  itching  and  desquamation  of  the  epi- 
dermis around  their  growing  periphery.  Afterwards  these  circular 
efflorescences  coalesce,  the  skin  becoming  at  the  same  time  hard,  dry 
and  brittle,  and,  in  the  end,  when  the  disease  has  become  diffused  orer 
the  whole  body,  the  skin  looks  as  if  covered  with  a  clayey  substance.  An 
examination  shows  that  this  substance  consists  0/  epidermic  scales  of 
various  sizes  up  to  half  an  inch,  which  are  in  part  detached  and  in  part 
still  adhering  to  the  skin.  The  hair  of  the  body  is  almost  gone  at  the 
places  where  the  eruption  occurs,  but  not  the  hair  of  the  head,  where 
the  eruption  is  very  scanty,  as  it  is  also  on  the  &ce.    The  only  inoon* 

vcnieuce  to  the  patient  is  the  itching,  which  is  often  unbearable. 

• 

^  'Glasgow  Med.  Joum.,'  1870,  Aug.*  50si« 
*  '  Virchow's  Arcb./  1878,  Bd.  JZ,  413. 
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Microscopic  examination  shows  that  the  seat  of  the  maladj  is  limited 
to  the  epidermic  layers.  Among  the  epidermic  cells  there  are  more 
or  less  dense  strata  of  mycelial  threads  with  transparent  colourless 
contents,  as  wdl  as  spherical  cells  filled  with  homogeneous  substance 
occurring  either  in  groups  or  singly.  Konigei*  has  found  the  mycelium 
only  in  recent  cases. 

Macgregor^  has  lately  met  with  the  same  disease  in  the 
Fiji  Islands,  but  only  in  persons  who  had  come  from  the 
Solomon  Islands,  the  Neiv  Hebrides  or  the  Lime  Islands, 
never  in  natives  of  Fiji  or  in  Europeans.  His  account  of  the 
skin  affection  agrees  almost  exactly  with  that  of  Koniger^ 
including  the  statement  that  the  hairy  scalp  and  the  face 
and  forehead  are  almost  never  attacked. 

Further  accounts  of  the  same  peculiar  dermatomycosis 
({.  6.  a  skin  disease  identical  with  Tokelau  ringworm)  have 
been  given  by  Corre*  for  the  Island  of  Nossi-Be,  and  by 
Manson'  for  Malacca  and  the  Malay  Archipelago,  Corre 
found  it  among  the  Malagasy s  and  Anjouanais;  Manson 
(who  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of  '^ tinea  imbricata'^)  met 
with  a  few  cases  of  it  also  in  China  and  other  parts  of 
Eastern  Asia^  but  only  in  individuals  who  had  come  from 
Malacca  or  elsewhere  in  the  East  Indies. 

Cascadoe. — We  may  perhaps  include  in  this  group  of 
parasitic  skin  diseases  the  malady  described  by  Pompe  von 
Meerdervoort,*  under  the  name  of  ''cascadoe,^'  which  he 
found  in  1859  to  be  endemic  to  the  extent  of  5  per  cent,  of 
the  population  in  several  of  the  Moluccas  (Gisser,  Calietaroe, 
Ceram^  Coram  Laut^  Goram^  and  the  Aroe  Islands). 

This  malady,  which  always  begins  to  develop  at  the  eaiiiest  periods 
of  childhood  (second  to  fourth  year),  is  characterised  in  the  first  instance 
by  an  outbreak  of  round  or  oval  spots  of  a  grey  colour,  either  in  per- 
fectly symmetrical  rings  or  scattered  about  irregularly;  they  occur 
first  on  the  back  and  chest,  afterwards  on  the  extremities,  and  are  soon 
followed  by  more  or  less  troubl^ome  itching  accompanied  by  peeling 
of  the  skin.  At  a  later  stage,  the  skin  is  found  to  be  dry,  hard  and 
parchment-like,  the  dark-coloured  spots  become  covered  with  fine  scales, 
and  the  condition  extends  gradually  and  uniformly  over  all  the  skin, 

^  'Glaigow  Med.  Joam.,'  1876,  July,  343. 
s  «  Areh.  de  m6d.  nav./  1878,  Novbr.,  408. 

*  *]M.  Btfporti  «f  the  Imperial  MariUme  Castomi  for  China,  1879,'  abstract 

/  i879.  Sept,  34a. 

kj  i$$9,  Ui»  629. 
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exceptmg  that  of  the  face  which  always  remaiBB  firee.  At  a  atiU  Liter 
period  the  scales  are  larger,  thicker,  and  of  homy  consistenoe,  and  the 
skin  now  looks  as  if  it  were  coated  with  a  layer  of  day  (whence  the 
name  of  "  hnitklei "  or  clay-skin)  which  had  cracked  in  many  places, 
forming  fissures  of  various  depths.  Apart  &om  the  itching  of  the  skin 
the  patient  is  in  no  way  inconvenienced. 


§   138.  Belation  of  these  Local  Yabiktiss  of  Kinqwobm 

TO  Herpes  Tonsurans. 

Observers  are  not  at  all  agreed,  as  we  have  already 
remarked,  in  their  view  of  the  relation  of  the  above  group 
of  skin  diseases  to  herpes  tonsurans.  Tilbury  Fox^  and 
Farqnhar  are  in  favour  of  an  identity  of  origin  for  the  various 
forms  of  disease  described  as  "  Burmese,'*  *'  Indian,*' 
"  Chinese  *'  and  other  ringworms  named  after  countries, 
assuming  that  the  condition  is  in  all  cases  due  to  Tricho- 
phyton tonsurans,  and  that  the  variety  of  form  depends 
merely  on  the  external  influences.  Hanson  and  Macgregor, 
again,  are  satisfied  that  the  parasite  in  Tokelau  ringworm 
is  a  different  one  from  Trichophyton;  while  Corre  and 
Koniger  have  not  come  to  a  decided  conclusion.  The 
arguments  which  have  been  adduced  (and,  it  seems  to  me, 
with  good  reason)  against  the  genetic  identity  of  herpes 
circinatus  and  Tokelau  ringworm  are  based  upon  tho  differ- 
ence between  the  two  forms  as  regards  type  of  disease  and 
natural  history  of  the  parasite. 

Begarding  the  typo  of  the  disease,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact 
that  Tokelau  ringworm,  like  "cascadoe,'*  never  occurs  on 
the  hairy  parts  of  the  head — a  fact  which  Corre  would 
attach  all  tho  more  importance  to  from  having  met  with 
numerous  cases  of  ordinary  herpes  tonsurans  on  the  hairy 
scalp  among  children  in  Nossi-Be;  that  it  spreads,  on  the 
other  hand,  often  over  the  whole  body,  in  contrast  to  the 
habit  of  herpes  circinatus ;  and  finally,  as  Koniger  points 
out,  that  the  spots  in  herpes  circinatus  break  out  with  more 
intense  inflammatory  accompaniments  than  in  Tokelau  ring* 
worm,  the  redness  of  the  skin  and  formation  of  YBsitiM 
being  more  considerable,  while,  in  the  later  stages  of  hflipet 

1  'On  certain  Endemic  Skin  and  other  Diseases  of  IndiM,  Ac,*: 


i 
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circinatns  but  never  in  Tokelaa  ringworm^  the  spots  heal  at 
the  centre  and  extend  at  the  periphery,  so  as  ultimately  to 
form  rings  of  several  inches  diameter. 

Regarding  the  life-history  of  the  parasite  itself,  Macgregor 
observes  that  the  mycelial  threads  are  much  more  numerous 
while  the  spores  are  fewer  and  smaller,  in  Tokelaa  ringworm 
than  in  circinate  herpes ;  and  Manson  states  that  the  spores 
in  the  former  are  of  an  oval  form,  and  that  the  mycelial 
threads  do  not  show  those  swellings  and  constrictions  which 
have  been  observed  in  Trichophyton.  Moreover,  we  learn 
from  Manson  that  the  inoculation  experiments  which  he  has 
frequently  practised  with  the  fungus  of  Tokelau  ringworm, 
liave  in  all  cases  produced  that  particular  type  of  disease, 
and  never  herpes  circinatus. 


Mai  de  loa  pintoa. 


§   139.  Clinical  Chabactbrs  of  the  Pinta  Disease. 

Under  the  name  of  ''  mal  de  los  pintos  ^^  or  other  colloquial 
synonym,^  a  highly  remarkable  skin  disease  has  been  de- 
scribed,  which  would  appear  to  be  endemic  exclusively  in  a 
few  tropical  regions  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly 
on  the  slopes  of  the  Cordillera.  The  mycotic  nature  of  this 
disease  has  been  placed  beyond  doubt  by  the  recent  paper 
of  Grastambide.^ 

^  Pinta,  mal  pintado,  tinna  (in  Mexico);  cute  or  carate  (in  Venezuela  and 
Onmada) ;  qnirica  (in  Panama). 

'  I  give  here  in  alphabetical  order  the  names  of  writers  on  the  disease  so  far 
^  known  to  me : — Alibert,  in  '  Revne  m^./  1829,  Aug.,  p.  228  (based  on  a  case 
vader  his  own  observation,  and  on  reports  from  Granada  by  Zea,  Bonpland^ 
I>a0ie»  and  Bonlin) ;  Bnrkhart, '  Anfenthalt  und  Reise  in  Mexico/  Stuttg.,  1837 
i»  3'3«  Chassin  (based  on  a  memoir  by  Gomez  communicated  to  the  Institnt  de 
France,  but  not  published);  Gastambide,  *  Presse  m4d.  beige,'  1881,  Nr.  33,  35, 
J9,  41  {  Qiraid, '  Relation  mM.  de  la  campagne  de  la  frigate  "  le  d'Assas  "  dans 
lee  men  dn  8ud,  &c.,'  Montp.,  1868,  13;  Gomez,  'Du  carathcs  ou  tache  end^- 
fluqoe  dea  Cordillires,'  Flur.,  1879;  Heller,  <  Wiener  Sitznngsber.,'  1848,  Nr.  3, 
%%%i  Irjiy '  Independeneia  Medica,'  i88a,  Jan.,  abstract  in '  Brit.  Med.  Jonrti.,* 
itta,  HoTbr«y  903;  M'dellaii.  'Ii<md.  Med.  Bepoeitory,'  i8a6,  xxvi,  167; 
MiUHipfod^  *  YMBfi  -  Meiieo/  Stnttg.,  1844 
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The  disease  comes  out  in  the  form  of  spots  of  varioas 
discoloration^  with  scaling  of  the  epidermis  over  the  affected 
parts  of  the  skin  and  more  or  less  intense  itching^  the  general 
well-being  of  the  patient  remaining  otherwise  unaffected. 
According  to  these  characters  it  corresponds  most  closely, 
among  diseases  classed  as  dermatomycoses^  to  pityriasis 
versicolor. 

In  exceptional  cases  the  outbreak  of  the  malady  is  preceded  by  a 
series  of  symptoms^  of  a  general  kind,  such  as  chills  and  heats,  head- 
ache, thirst,  loss  of  appetite,  sickness  and  it  may  be  Yomiting,  diarrhoBa 
3XLd  profase  sweating.  These  continue  from  four  to  seven  days,  after 
which  there  is  a  pause  of  some  forty  days,  and  then  the  first  signs  of  the 
skin  affection  appear.'  Usually,  however,  the  disease  develops  quite 
gradually  as  a  purely  local  affection,  and  without  producing  any  sign 
whatsoever  of  constitutional  disturbance. 

As  regards  colour,  form,  size  and  number,  the  spots  show  great 
differences  in  different  cases.  According  to  the  colour,  they  may  be 
divided  into  black  or  greyish,  blue,  red  and  dull  white.  It  often  happens 
that  all  the  discolorations  in  one  person  have  the  same  character;  in 
other  cases  they  show  various  colours  at  different  parts  of  the  body, 
so  that  those  affected  present  a  very  striking  piebald  appeanmce. 
In  the  latter  cases,  the  spots  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease  are  usually 
all  of  one  colour,  and  it  is  not  until  a  later  stage  that  spots  of  other 
colours  begin  to  appear  on  parts  of  the  skin  hitherto  unaffected. 

A  change  from  one  kind  of  discoloration  to  another  has  never  been 
observed,  the  shade  of  colour  assumed  from  the  outset  in  each  spot 
remaining  the  same  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  disease.  Some- 
times the  skin  affection  is  confined  to  one  small  area  of  the  surface  of 
the  body,  at  other  times  the  spots  occur  in  great  numbers.  From  small 
beginnings  they  increase  in  size  on  all  sides  as  the  disease  advances, 
and  they  may  even  become  confluent;  in  this  way  they  extend  by 
degrees  over  a  large  part  of  the  body  or  over  the  whole  of  it,  including 
the  hairy  parts  of  the  head ;  the  palms  of  the  hands  and  soles  of  the  feet 
are  the  only  parts  where  they  are  never  seen.  Usually  they  show 
themselves  first  on  the  extremities  and  the  face,  that  is  to  say,  on  the 
uncovered  parts  of  the  body.  In  form  they  ai*e  either  somewhat 
rounded  pr  quite  irregular,  and  either  sharply  defined  or  with  maigins 
obliterated,  passing  by  gradual  transition  into  the  normal  colour  of  the 
bkin.  Pressure  on  the  spots  makes  no  difference  to  their  colour,  and 
it  may  be  seen  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  on  a  level  with  the  skin 

*  The  sketch  of  the  disease  that  follows  is  mostly  baaed  upon  the  hitett  aid 
iiiobt  complete  accounts  of  it  by  Gomez,  Iryz,  and  Gastambide. 

-  Gastambide  and  Iryz  make  no  reference  to  this  prodromal  stage.    It  appf* 
to  me  to  bo  doubtfal  whether  there  is  in  reality  any  intimate  oowwiiM  btfcstis     i 
the  skin  disease  and  these  symptomtf  which  pdal^  < 
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and  not  raised.  When  the  maladj  Has  been  in  progress  for  some  time, 
the  skin  at  the  afifected  places  looks  for  the  most  part  rough  and  dry ;. 
more  rarely  it  is  moist  and  gpreasy  to  the  feel.  Meanwhile,  desquamation 
of  the  epidermis  had  begun  with  the  first  development  of  the  affection 
and  continues  during  the  whole  course  of  it,  having  a  furfuraccous 
character  at  the  outset,  bnt  with  the  scales  several  millimetres  in 
diameter  later  on.  When  the  lesion  attacks  the  hairy  parts  of  the 
body,  the  hairs  turn  white  and  thin,  and  at  length  fall  out.  Along 
with  the  desquamation,  and  in  proportion  to  its  copiousness,  there  is. 
always  a  more  or  less  troublesome  amount  of  itching,  which  is  for  the 
most  part  acutest  in  the  first  hours  of  the  night,  so  that  it  interferes- 
with  the  patient's  sleep. 

Another  noteworthy  thing  is  an  obnoxious  smell  which  the  patient 
diffases  around  him,  compared  by  some  observera  to  the  smell  of  foul 
linen  that  has  been  left  in  a  damp  place,  and  by  others,  to  the  odour 
of  cat's  urine.  No  one  has  ever  noted  symptoms  of  constitutional 
lUneBS  in  this  skin  disease ;  excepting  for  the  disagreeable  itching,  the 
general  health  of  the  patients  is  nowise  disturbed,  and  they  are  able  to- 
go  about  their  usual  business. 

The  course  of  the  disease  is  always  chronic,  months  and  sometimes 
years  elapsing  during  which  the  skin  affection  may  remain  stationary 
with  only  a  slight  extension  over  the  body.  This  applies  particularly 
to  the  red  and  white  variety,  whereas  in  the  black  and  blue  form  the- 
diffosion  over  the  surface  is  usually  more  rapid  and  more  general. 
If  the  patient  takes  proper  care  of  himself  (above  all  observing  strict 
cleanliness),  and  if  he  is  properly  treated,  the  malady  will  disappear,, 
alihoagh  it  is  easily  brought  back;  where  these  conditions  are  not 
obserred,  it  may  last  through  the  patient's  whole  life-time. 


§   140.  History  op  the  Pinta  Defective. 

In  the  history  of  the  '^  mal  pintado/'  nothing  is  known 
wit«h  certainty  of  the  time  and  place  of  its  origin.  Gastam- 
bide  states  that  it  was  prevalent  in  southern  parts  of  America 
before  the  Spanish  conquest  of  Mexico^  and  was  imported 
into  Mexico  subsequently.  M^Clellan  assigns  the  earliest 
appearance  of  it  in  Meidco  to  the  year  1775;  it  is  said  to 
have  shown  itself  first  in  the  northern  part  of  the  Province 
of  Valladolid  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Jurillo^  and  shortly 
after  the  first  eruption  of  that  volcano^  and  to  have  spread 
&om  that  point  southwards  as  far  as  Mascala. 
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§     141.    PaESKNT    OeOGRAPHICAL    D18TKIBUTION    OF    THE    PlNTA. 

The  present  distributioji'area  of  the  pinta,  so  far  as  it  can 
be  made  out  with  certainty,  includes  Mexico,  Central  America, 
Venezuela,  New  Granada,  Peru  and  Chili. 

In  Mexico^  it  is  endemic  only  in  the  ''  tierra  caliente  '*  of 
the  west  coast,  particularly  in  the  Provinces  of  Guerrero 
(at  Acapulco),  Valladolid  and  Michoacan ;  it  occurs  more 
rarely  (never  according  to  M'Clellan)  in  the  "tierra  tem- 
plada  ;  '*  and  its  farthest  range  eastwards  is  into  the  western 
districts  of  the  Province  of  Tabasco,  where  Heller  saw  it  on 
the  banks  of  the  Grijalva.  The  East  Coast  of  Mexico 
appears  to  have  had  no  visitation  of  the  malady.  Heine« 
mann'  expressly  says  that  he  had  seen  no  case  of  it  at  Vera 
Cruz,  and  he  seems  to  indicate  that  the  discolorations  of  skin 
which  he  saw  among  mestizzos  at  Oaxaca  had  nothing  in 
common  with  the  mal  pintado.  Regarding  the  frequency 
of  the  disease,  Gastambide  says  that  in  some  villages  of  the 
above-mentioned  districts  of  Mexico,  9  per  cent,  of  the 
inhabitants  are  affected  with  it;  and  M^Clellan  in  1826  saw 
at  the  capital  a  whole  regiment  composed  exclusively  of 
pintados. 

In  Panama  it  would  appear  from  the  statement  of  Gomez' 
to  be  rare.*  In  Venezuela  the  endemic  seats  of  the  malady 
are  the  Provinces  of  Barquisimeto  and  Merida.^  But  its 
widest  distribution  is  in  New  Oranada;  throughout  almost 
the  whole  of  that  country  it  is  endemic,  more  particularly 
in  San  Jose  de  Cucuta,  in  the  basin  of  the  Meta,  in  Cun- 
dinamarca,  in  the  valleys  of  Guaduas,  Tocamina  and  La 
Mesa,  in  the  lower  valleys  of  the  Provinces  of  Tolima  and 
Antioquia,  in  Cauca,  in  the  districts  of  Valencia,  Fonseka, 
La  Paz,  Soldado,  and  other  districts  on  the  Magdalena,  and 
in  most  other  parts  of  the  Magdalena  Province.      There  is  a 

*  MuUer,  M'ClcllaD,  Miihlenpfordt,  Bnrkbart»  Qirard,  Heller,  Gastambide. 
'  '  Virchow*g  Archiv,*  1873,  Iviii,  189. 

2  L.  c,  22. 

^  It  is  a  question  whether  the  **  leproua  apots  "  mentioned  by  Yoimg  (*  Namh 
tlve  of  a  Residence  on  the  Mosqaito  Shore,'  Lend.,  1847,  P*  s6)  M  iMwuillg 
among  the  natives  of  the  Motquito  Coast  were  not  of  thii  m^  ^  ^ 

*  Gomez,  p.  21. 
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want  of  definite  information  about  the  distribution  of  the 
disease  in  Peru  and  Chili;  Gastambide  mentions  the  mal 
pintado  as  occurring  in  the  former^  and  there  is  a  brief 
notice  of  its  existence  in  Chili  in  one  of  Poppig^s  papers. 

So  far  as  we  may  conclude  from  what  we  know  at  present 
of  its  area  of  distribution^  the  pinta  belongs  to  the  class  of 
highly  tropical  diseases.  In  Mexico  it  is  endemic  only  in  the 
''tierra  caliente^^  of  the  west  coast  at  altitudes  up  to  400 
or  500  metres  (1500  feet)^^  and  in  Granada  only  at  places 
with  a  mean  temperature  of  20°  to  30°  C.  (68®  to  85°  Pahr.)  .* 
The  influence  of  a  high  temperature  is  further  8ho?m  in  the 
fact  adduced  by  Gastambide  that  the  recrudescence  of  the 
malady  always  coincides  with  the  beginning  of  the  warm 
season  (spring) ;  or^  in  other  words^  it  is  then  that  the  itching 
of  the  skin  becomes  particularly  troublesome.  A  damp  soil, 
also^  appears  to  help  the  number  of  cases;  at  leasts  the 
authorities'  are  unanimous  in  saying  that  the  damp  or  swampy 
banks  of  riyers  are  its  chief  seats. 


§   142.  Pbedisposing  Causes. 

As  with  all  parasitic  skin  diseases^  so  with  this  particular 
form  a  principal  factor  in  its  existence  is  hygienic  neglect, 
and^  above  all^  want  of  cleanliness.  It  had  been  pointed  out 
by  M'Clellan  that  cases  of  the  pinta  were  much  rarer  among 
the  better-to-do  classes  in  Mexico^  than  among  the  lower 
orders  living  in  squalor  and  misery ;  that  well-to-do  people^ 
who  had  among  their  servants  persons  affected  with  the 
pinta^  escaped  the  malady^  as  did  also  the  rest  of  the  servants 
in  the  house^  provided  they  practised  the  greatest  cleanliness 
of  body  by  means  of  ablutions^  baths^  and  the  like ;  whereas^ 
in  other  cases  where  these  precautions  were  neglected,  the 
household  would  become  infected.  To  the  same  effect, 
Gbistambide  says  :^ 

**  On  pent  obserYer  le  pinto  aassi  bien  chez  lea  personnes  puissant 
d*iiiie ''eertaine  aisance,  que  chez  lea  claaaea  pauyrea.  Tontefoia  la 
r**f*^^  t6vit  en  proportion  incomparablement  plus  forte  dans  lea 

%  MVlWltt.  liillir.  OtrtuDUdA.  '  Qomcz. 

160.    .  ^     L.C.y    p.    260. 
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classes  D^cessiteases,  ]k  ou  les  Habitudes  de  confort  et  de  propret^ 
font  defaut.  ...  La  mis^re  avec  tons  ses  inconTdnients*  le  manqiie 
de  propret6  sont  des  antecedents  tr^  appropri^s  ^  Tapparition  de  cette 
affection,  a  son  developpement  nlterieur,  k  sa  dxxrie  indefinie." 

Almost  in  the  samo  words^  Gomez  sams  np  his  obserra* 
tions  as  to  the  influence  of  hygiene  on  the  amount  of  the 
disease :  "  En  resume  nous  pouvous  r^dnire  toute  cette 
serie  des  causes  h  uue  seule — la  misdre.^'  It  is  this  then, 
and  not  any  racial  peculiarity  that  explains  with  a  high 
degree  of  probability  the  fact  of  the  pinta  being  infinitely 
more  common  among  the  native  Indians,  the  n^jgroes  and 
the  mestizzos,  than  among  the  whites ;  and  althongh  these 
latter  have  by  no  means  an  absolute  immunity  from  the 
disease,^  yet  they  never  take  it  until  they  have  resided  a  con- 
siderable time  at  one  of  the  disease-centres  (Gastambide). 


§  143.  Due  to  a  Fungus  in  the  Brtb  Mucosnic. 

It  is  only  by  the  most  recent  inquiries  that  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease  has  been  settled.  Some  authorities^  have 
adopted  the  notion,  which  used  to  be  in  general  currency, 
that  mal  de  los  pintos  is  purely  an  affair  of  absorption  of  the 
normal  pigment  of  the  skin,  or  of  a  deposit  of  new  pigment  (in 
the  red,  blue  and  black  varieties) .  Others  thought  that  they 
could  discover  in  the  skin  affection  an  indication  of  syphilis 
or  leprosy  ;  or  they  identified  it  with  the  dermatoses  that 
occur  in  pellagra  as  a  consequence  of  using  damaged  maize. 
But  these  opinions  are  contradicted  by  the  absence  of  all 
symptoms  in  the  pinta  pointing  to  constitutional  disturbance. 
Chassin  laid  most  stress  on  the  use  of  drinking-water  rich 
in  salts,  especially  common  salt.  -Another  belief,  deeply 
rooted  in  the  popular  fancy,  is  that  the  skin  disease  follows 
the  sting  of  an  insect  bearing  the  name  of  ''jegen^*  or 
"comegen,**  which  no  one  has  been  able  to  give  any  further 
account  of. 

Writing  on  the  mal  de  los  pintos,  in  the  first  edition  of 
this  work  I  expressed  the  opinion,  that  ^'  this  skin  disease, 
like  pityriasis  versicolor,  is  an  affair  of  an  epiphyte;'*  and 
^  Alibert,  M'Clellao,  Heller.  *  MftUer,  Girard. 
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my  conjectare  has  lately  been  confirmed  f ally  by  the  published 
observations  of  Gastambide : 

"Microscopic  examination,"  he  says,'  "reveals  between  the  more 
deeply  situated  polygonal  epidermic  cells  a  deposit  of  small  bodies, 
either  perfectly  spherical  with  a  diameter  of  8  micromill.,  or  more  oval 
and  measuring  6  to  8  micromill.  one  way,  and  lo  to  12  the  other.  At  the 
first  glance  they  appear  to  be  of  a  uniformly  black  colour,  but  when 
the  light  is  made  to  fall  obliquely  they  are  found  to  be  cells  with  their 
exterior  formed  of  a  transparent  membrane,  and  filled  within  by  a 
yellowish  fluid  having  a  large  number  of  dark-coloured  granular 
particles  suspended  in  it,  which  become  more  obvious  on  adding  acetic 
acid.  Besides  these  cells,  there  are  nearly  always  to  be  found  fragments 
of  tubes  or  tube-like  filaments,  which  are  attached  to  the  former,  accord- 
ing to  one  observer  (Sandoval),  like  the  stalk  to  a  cherry;  they  are  18  to 
90  micromill.  broad  and  2  thick,  of  a  white  colour,  with  a  definite  con- 
tour and  highly  refractive,  showing  no  trace  of  dichotomous  branching, 
but  tapering  from  a  somewhat  broad  base  to  a  blunted  point." 

"  La  veritable  cause  de  la  maladie^'^  says  G^iStambide  in 
concluding  his  paper^  "  est  done  trouv6e.  H  me  semble 
incontestable  que  nous  nous  trouvons  \h  en  pr&ence  d^un 
parasite  yeg^tal^  d'un  champignon  microscopique^  qui  par 
son  implantation  et  son  d^veloppement  sur  la  peau^  produit 
les  lesions  anatomiques  qu^on  constate  dans  cette  affection. 
De  ce  que  nous  venons  de  dire  s^en  suit  tout  naturellement 
que  le  mal  du  pinto  doit  dtre  rangS  dans  les  cadres  noso- 
graphiques^  dans  la  classe  des  dermatomycoses.'^ 

Whether  the  various  colours  of  the  spots  in  the  pinta 
disease  are  produced  by  various  species  of  the  fungus^  or 
whether  the  differences  in  colour  depend  on  the  epiphyte 
being  located  in  the  superficial  or  deep  layers  of  the  epi- 
dermis^ Grastambide  does  not  attempt  to  decide ;  but  the 
microscopic  examination  of  the  affected  pieces  of  skin  is 
rather  in  favour  of  the  second  suggestion.  The  black  and 
bine  spots  extending  in  continuity  over  the  surface  depend^ 
he  tells  us^  upon  an  affection  of  the  upper  epidermic  layers ; 
they  never  go  so  deep  as  the  rete  mucosum^  and  when  they 
^re  cured,  there  is  no  trace  left  of  any  change  in  the  skin — 
which  can  seldom  be  said  of  the  red,  and  still  less  of  the 
white  variety.  These  red  and  white  spots,  in  fact,  have 
^heir  seat  in  the  deeper  layers  of  the  epidermis.     Osorio^ 

'  L.  c,  p.  261. 

^  Quoted  by  Qomez,  p.  74. 

2^ 
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has  come  to  the  same  conclasion^  although  he  was  unaware 
of  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  disease^  holding  it  to  be  a 
simple  deposition  of  pigment : 

"  La  coloration  du  carath^,"  he  says,  "  depend  de  rarrangement  et 
de  la  distribution  de  la  matiere  pigmentaire,  et  de  Hi  des  diffi^rences  de 
nuances,  qui  passent  du  noir  au  bleu  et  du  bleu  au  rouge,  laissant  des 
interralles  de  jyeau  sans  couleur  et  communiquant  k  la  peau  Taspect 
du  marbre  ou  du  jaspe.  Quand  ces  intervallee  sont  tr^s  grands,  le 
carath^  est  nomme  blanc." 


§     144.    A    COMMITNICABLS    DISEASE. 

The  fact  that  the  mal  de  los  pintos  is  decidedly  communi- 
cable,  gives  further  probability  to  the  parasitic  nature  of  the 
malady.  '^The  disease  is  said  to  be  infectious,^'  says 
M'Clellan,  ''and  facts  seem  to  corroborate  the  account. 
I  have  seen  persons,  who  were  bom  and  bred  up  in  the 
higher  districts,  where  it  is  not  known  except  by  report^ 
after  having  lived  for  a  few  years  in  the  low  country  in 
habits  of  intimacy  with  the  people,  return  with  the  disease. 
Nurses  who  are  infected  with  it,  and  have  been  employed 
in  the  higher  districts,  have  communicated  it  to  children.'* 

Gastambide^  gives  several  typical  cases  of  the  disease 
being  carried  from  place  to  place,  and  of  its  farther  dispersion 
by  continuous  infections ;  aud  he  conjectures,  as  Gromez*  had 
done,  that  the  alleged  origin  of  the  disease  from  the  sting 
of  an  insect,  does  not  consist  so  much  in  the  injury  done,  as 
in  an  infection  by  means  of  that  which  the  insect  carried. 


§   145.  Other  Tropical  Discolo rations  of  the  Skin. 

Besides  these  accounts  of  the  pinta  disease  coming  from 
various  regions  of  America,  and  relating  undoubtedly  to  one 
and  the  same  malady,  we  find  many  other  notices  in  the 
medico-topographical  literature  of  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  referring  to  decolorations  or  discolorations  of  the 
skin,  under  such  names  as  albinism,  vitiligo  and  chloasnuu 

*  L.  c,  p.  276.  •  L.  Cv  p.  17. 
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It  is  mostly  among  the  colonred  races  that  these  occur ;  but 
the  accounts  of  them  are  so  extremely  slight^  so  obscnrjB, 
and  so  lacking  in  microscopic  details  of  the  affected  parts, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  trustworthy  opinion  as  to  the 
nature  of  the  affections.  There  would  be  very  little  interest 
in  a  complete  enumeration  of  these  discolorations^  mostly 
known  to  us  by  their  vernacular  names^  inasmuch  as  nothing 
is  known  of  them  but  the  name  and  the  colour.  It  is  possible 
that  many  of  them  may  be  dematomycoses^  some  of  them 
perhaps  identical  with  the  pinta  disease  itself. 

For  example^  Sigaud^  and  Martins'  give  an  account  of 
cases  of  spotted  discoloration  among  certain  tribes  of  Indians 
in  Brazilj  the  latter  author  writing  as  follows : 

"  The  whole  body  seemed  as  if  irregularly  sprinkled  over  with  blackish 
spots  of  various  sizes,  mostly  round,  and  either  discrete  or  confluent, 
which  gave  the  impression  of  slight  indurations  of  the  skin  yielding  a 
small  amount  of  scabby  secretion,  while  their  surface  was  uneven  and 
drier  than  the  skin  elsewhere.  The  skin  round  the  spots  was  often 
paler  than  the  healthy  skin,  in  fact,  nearly  white.  .  .  .  This  skin 
disease  is  regarded  by  the  neighbouring  tribes  as  a  national  distinction 
of  the  Puru-Farus,  Amamatis  and  Catavixis,  who  are  on  that  account 
called  '  the  spotted '  (pinipinima-tapui^o)  .  .  .  The  malady  is  said 
also  to  be  hereditary,  and  even  infectious." 

There  are  other  accounts  from  Guiana  of  a  skin  disease 
similar  to  the  '^  carate ;  ^'  among  them  a  recent  reference  to 
it  from  Surinam  by  Pop/  who  speaks  of  it  under  the  name  of 
"lota;"  and  the  same  affection  appears  from  the  writings  of 
Savaresy/  Levacher^  and  others  to  be  somewhat  common  in 
the  West  Indies.  Levacher's  reference  is  to  a  skin  disease 
prevalent  among  the  negroes  and  mulattoes^  which  is  charac- 
terised by  numerous  irregular  spots  of  a  yellowish  and  milky^ 
or  coffee-chocolate  colour^  occun*ing  on  the  face,  neck,  chest, 
and  other  parts  of  the  body ;  even  in  its  name  it  would 
appear  to  have  some  analogy  to  the  ''  lota  "  of  Surinam,  for 
the  persons  affected  with  it  in  the  West  Indies  are  known 

"  lotards  "  or  "  leotards.'' 


>  'Dq  elimat  efc  des  maladies  da  Br^il,'  Par.,  1844,  117. 

*  <Da8  Katnrell*  die  Krankheiten  .  .  der  Urbewohner  BraaUiens,'  Manchen  p. 
66.    (Reprinted  from  '  Bachner'i  Repertorinm  fur  die  Fhamuidc^-  zz^i^  289.) 

s  *Nederl.  Tijdscbr.  voor  Geneeak,'  1859,  iii»  913* 
^  '  De  la  fi^rre  janne,'  Napl.,  1809, 81. 

•  •  Omde  m^  des  Aatillet,'  Par.,  1840^  aaa 
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§  146.  Dubious  Instances  of  Spotted  Skin. 

The  relation  to  the  mal  de  los  pintos^  and  to  the  dermato- 
mycoses  in  general^  of  certain  discolorations  of  the  skin  in 
varions  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  the  Old  World, 
is  more  questionable.  Girard  stands  alone  in  thinking  that 
he  has  seen  the  pinta  disease  among  the  negroes  in  Sens' 
gambia  and  the  Graboon^  and  I  am  unable  to  say  how  much 
weight  is  to  be  attached  to  his  statement.  We  are  equally 
at  a  loss  to  decide  upon  the  nature  of  the  peculiar  discolora- 
tions of  the  skin  mentioned  by  Pruner^  as  occurring  among 
the  coloured  races  in  Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  other  eastern 
countries ;  or  upon  the  nature  of  a  similar  disease  among  the 
negroes  in  Tunis  (which  Perrini*  describes,  moreover,  as 
communicable),  or  of  the  variety  found  in  Reunion*  The 
same  difficulty  meets  us  in  dealing  with  a  skin  disease  found 
among  the  natives  in  the  eastern  districts  of  Lower  Bengal, 
which  consists,  according  to  Leslie,^  in  a  peculiar  spotted 
discoloration  or  decoloration  of  the  skin,  and  is  thought  to 
be  caused  by  drinking  certain  kinds  of  water. 

^  'Die  Erankh.  des  Orients,'  £rUuig.,  1846,  151. 

'  L.  c,  261.  "  Questo  morbo  e  tenato  dagli  indigeni  in  concetto  di  contagioiOi 
e  pare  vcramente  che  lo  sia,  poich^  il  Comm.  Ptotomedico  Lnmbroso  Tha  vtfdoto 
diflbndeni  con  facilitll  nei  soldati  da  ono  aU'  altro,  ed  anche  il  Cav.  dott.  Tagiori 
vide,  che  se  il  Boldato  affetto  da  vitiliggine  non  Teniva  anbito  riformato^  egU  U 
commnnicava  al  vicino  di  letto." 

3  Chapotin,  *Topogr.  m^.  de  Tile  de  France/  Par.,  181  a,  70. 

*  'Calcatta  Med.  Transact./  1834,  vi,  62.  ^ 


CHAPTER  XI. 

ERYSIPELAS. 

Under  the  title  of  "  Infective  Traumatic  Diseases/'  we 
may  place  together  three  nosological  forms^  Erysipelas^ 
Paerperal  Fever  and  Hospital  Gangrene,  which  have  this 
mnch  in  common,  that  they  bear  the  characteristics  of  an 
infective  process,  and  are  in  their  origin  dependent  on  the 
existence  of  some  breach  of  continuity  in  the  external  or 
internal  surfaces  of  the  body.  In  the  three  following  chapters 
I  shall  inquire  into  the  relation  of  those  three  diseases  to  one 
another  and  to  other  infective  diseases,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  their  history  and  geographical  circumstances,  or  in 
their  etiological  aspects. 


§    147.    HiSTO&T    OF    THE     TeRM     "  ERYSIPELAS.*'       DEFINITION 

OF  THE  Disease. 

The  word  ''  erysipelas,"  as  the  designation  of  an  inflam- 
matory redness  of  the  skin,  running  the  course  of  a  fever 
and  quickly  extendiug  from  one  point  to  a  larger  or  smaller 
area  of  the  surface  around  (hence  the  term  '^  Bothlauf "  in 
use  in  Germany  as  early  as  the  sixteenth  century),  is  as  old 
as  Medicine  itself.  In  the  very  earliest  medical  writings  of 
antiquity,  the  word  is  used  in  that  sense ;  and  although  the 
opinions  of  the  profession  on  the  process  underlying  the 
disease,  and  most  of  all  on  the  extent  to  which  the  term 
might  be  stretched  in  denoting  a  single  morbid  process, 
have  undergone  many  changes,  yet  the  name  itself  has  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  day. 
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There  are  a  few  interesting  references  to  erysipelas  in  the  Hippocratio 
Collection,  and  more  especially  in  certain  of  the  books  which  are  probably 
the  work  of  Hippocrates  himself.^  He  distinguishes  already  between 
idiopathic  and  traumatic  erysipelas,  or  etysipelas  with  and  without 
wounding ;  and  that  distinction  has  been  maintained  by  the  later  Greek 
and  Roman  physicians,^  by  the  Arabian'  and  other  practitioiiefs  of  the 
middle  ages,^  as  well  as  by  the  whole  profession  in  the  modem  period 
and,  to  some  extent,  even  down  to  the  present  day.  Moreover,  the 
term  ''erysipelas"  is  a  very  comprehensive  one  even  in  Hippocrates; 
for  it  is  clear  that  he  includes  in  it  various  purulent  and  gangrenous 
processes  occurring  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  It  appears  to  have 
been  stretched  still  farther  by  the  later  writers  of  the  school  of  Cos,  who 
were  led  by  their  dogma  of  the  humours  to  use  the  term  erysipelas  as 
an  equivalent  of  "  bilious  dyscrasia,"  and  so  to  speak  of  an  erysipelas 
of  the  lungs,  erysipelas  of  the  uterus,  and  so  on.'  This  doctrine,  subse- 
quently extended  by  Galen,  was  the  dominant  one  throughout  all  the 
period  following,  down  to  the  overthrow  of  the  Galenic  system ;  and 
in  its  place  there  came  other  theories  worked  out  either  from  the 
humoral  point  of  view  or  from  that  of  solidism.  Any  account  of  these 
developments  of  the  doctrine  of  erysipelas  lies  outside  the  limits  of  my 
task,  and  is  of  no  importance  for  the  historical  account  of  the  disease 
itself. 

1  *  Epidemiomm,'  lib.  iii,  sect,  iii,  §  3,  4,  ed.  Littre,  iii,  70—76 ;  *  De  cspitif 
vulncribus,  §  20,  ed.  c,  iii,  254 ;  '  De  valneribiu,'  §  9,  ed.  c,  vi,  407. 

^  CelsQS  says  (lib.  v,  cap.  26,  §  ^3*  ^*  Almeloveen,  Basil,  1 748, 302), "  Id  suteni 
quod  IpvaiiriXag  vocari  dixi,  non  solum  vulncri  sopervenirc  sed  sine  hoc  qaoqae 
oriri  consuevit.''  So  also  Galen, '  Method,  med./  lib.  xiv,  cap.  ii,  ed.  K&hn,  z, 
949;  Oribasias,  'Synopsis/  lib.  vii,  cap.  32;  Paulas,  lib.  iv,  cap.  21,  Basil,  I55f> 
341.  The  remark  of  Aetius  (lib.  xiv,  cap.  60,  ed.  Montano,  Basil,  1535,  iii,  58) 
is  noteworthy :  **  Saepe  enim  in  cuti  tantum  diffunditnr  (scil.  inflammatio),  camem 
ipsam  nihil  injuria  afficiens,  idque  est  quod  exquisite  erysipelas  nuncupator." 

'  Avicenna, '  Canon,'  lib.  iv,  fen.  iii,  fract.  i,  cap.  4,  5,  ed.  Venet.,  1564,  ii,  109; 
All  Abbas,  Tract.,'  lib.  iii,  cap.  xxviii,  ed.  Lugd.,  1523,  194  b. 

*  Such  as  the  writers  of  the  school  of  Salerno :  Ruggiero, '  Ckirorgia,'  lib.  iii, 
cap.  viii,  de  erysipelate  superveniente  vulneri  (in  de  Benzi,  *  Ck>llect.  Salemlt,'  ii, 
472);  Rolando,  'Morb.  med.  ratio,'  lib.  iii,  cap.  ix;  'Glossulae  quatuor  magii* 
trorum,'  lib.  i,  p.  vi,  cap.  23  (in  de  Renzi,  1.  c,  ii,  559),  and  Guide  (of  Chanliac), 
*  Chir.  Tr.,'  ii,  cap.  3,  Lugd.,  1572,  64  (following  Avicenna,  Ali  Abbas,  Ac.). 

^  No  doubt  many  of  the  physicians  and  surgeons  of  ancient  and  medieral 
times  rightly  saw  that  erysipelas  occurred  mostly  in  association  with  wounds. 
Thus  de  Vigo  says  ('  Chirurgia,'  lib.  ii,  tract,  i,  cap.  4,  5,  ed.  Lugd.,  152 1,  fol.  xv): 
"  Accidit  etiam  ut  plurimum  in  vulneribos  a  medico  male  tractatis."  The  opinioa 
of  Tagault  ('  Inst,  chirurg.,'  lib.  i,  cap.  8,  in  Gessner, '  De  Chirnrg.  script.  Tigvri,' 
1555,  25),  which  is  adopted  almost  exactly  by  Guido,  is  also  noteworthy :  **  Yemm 
ac  legitimum  erysipelas  raro  terminatur  suppuratione,  sed  magna  ex  parte  insen- 
Sibil i  transpiratione  sen  resolutione."  From  a  general  survey  of  the  profenioiial 
writingffl  of  that  period,  it  would  appear  that  it  was  the  surgeons  who  hekl  the 
most  correct  views  of  erysipelas. 
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In  these  changing  aspects  of  the  term  "  erysipelas,^'  are 
reflected  the  varioas  systems  and  theories  which  have  domi- 
nated the  schools  of  medicine  from  century  to  century.  The 
history  of  the  doctrine  of  the  rose  (Bothlauf )  affords  a  sort 
of  picture  of  the  development  of  scientific  medicine.  And 
although  the  most  recent  inquiries  into  this  disease  have 
departed  from  the  doctrinal  point  of  view  and  have  invested 
themselves  with  a  character  for  precision,  still  we  have  only 
to  glance  at  the  latest  and  most  important  writings  on 
erysipelas, — ^by  Velpeau,  Pirogoff,  Volkmann,  Billroth,  Orth, 
Lukomsky,  Tillmanns,  Fehleisen  and  others, — in  order  to  see 
how  far  we  still  are  from  a  common  understanding  as  to 
what  we  should  include  under  ''  Rothlauf,"  how  widely  this 
term  may  be  stretched  to  embrace  inflammatory  processes  in 
the  skin  and  subcutaneous  tissues,  how  some  would  have  us 
think  of  ''  erysipelatous  affections  of  the  mucous  and  serous 
membranes,  as  well  as  of  other  tissues '' — in  a  word,  in  order 
to  see  how  the  term  "  erysipelas  '*  has  come  to  characterise 
a  morbid  process  that  is  one  in  its  origin  but  various  in  its 
forms. 

In  seeking  for  the  means  of  satisfactorily  answering  the 
question  which  we  propose  to  ourselves,  we  shall  have  to  go 
to  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease.  However  widely  men's 
views  still  diverge  as  to  what  we  name  *^  erysipelas,''  or  ought 
so  to  name,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the  disease 
itself,  be  the  word  used  in  as  narrow  or  as  comprehensive  a 
sense  as  any  one  pleases,  consists  in  an  infective  process. 
If^  then,  the  specifically  infective  matters  be  recognised  for 
one  of  the  various  nosological  forms  included  under  erysipelas, 
best  of  all  for  the  so-called  "6rysipMe  legitime,"  the  detection 
of  that  specific  matter  in  other  forms  would  justify  us  in 
deciding  that  they  belonged  to  the  morbid  states  compre- 
hended in  the  notion  ''  erysipelas/'  just  as  we  might  conclude 
from  its  absence  in  still  other  forms  that  these  latter  were 
outside  the  meaning  of  the  term. 

But  although  the  latest  researches  on  this  very  "6rysi- 
pdle  legitime  "  have  disclosed  facts,  as  will  appear,  that  are 
deserving  of  all  attention,  yet  these  are  not  adequate  to  the 
solution  of  the  problem  before  us ;  and  thus  we  are  left  for 
the  present  to  develop  our  notion  of  the  disease  merely  from 
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the  clinical  and  epidemiological  point  of  view^  or  oat  of 
observations  npon  and  reasonings  about  the  type  of  the  malady 
in  the  individual  and  in  the  epidemic.  From  that  point  of 
view^  which  I  shall  adhere  to  throughout  this  chapter,  I  may 
define  erysipelas  to  be  an  infective  inflammation-disease  of  the 
skin  or  of  one  of  the  mucous  membranes  near  to  the  external 
surface  of  the  body  (mouth,  throat,  vagina,  &c.),  which  in  all 
probability  proceeds  invariably  from  a  solution  of  continuity 
or  wound,  and  is  characterised  by  its  rapid  extension  over 
the  surface,  and  by  the  infective  fever  that  accompanies  the 
local  process ;  the  latter  in  many  cases  is  confined  to  the  skin, 
and  in  sach  cases  mostly  heals  rapidly,  leaving  no  permanent 
effects ;  but  in  other  cases  it  extends  to  the  subcutaneous  (or 
submucous)  tissue,  sometimes  even  to  still  more  deeply 
situated  parts  (phlegmonous  erysipelas),  and  leads  to  more 
or  less  considerable  suppurations  spreading  along  the  surface, 
or  to  gangrenous  destruction  of  parts  (malignant  or  gan- 
grenous erysipelas),  under  certain  circumstances  even  to 
secondary  affections  of  other  (internal)  tissues  or  organs. 


§  148.  Mostly  a  Disease  of  the  Temperate  Zone. 

Just  as  it  has  been  met  with  at  all  periods  in  the  history 
of  mankind,  erysipelas  occurs  in  all  parts  of  the  world — in 
some,  however,  more  commonly  than  in  others. 

The  available  statistics,  which  are  extremely  cumbrous 
and,  for  many  reasons,  not  very  trustworthy,  do  not  enable 
us  to  state  in  figures  the  amount  of  the  disease  in  the  various 
countries  or  regions  of  the  globe.  This  much  we  may  con- 
clude from  them  of  a  general  nature,  that  the  malady  has 
been  found  to  be  tolerably  uniform  in  distribution  and  in  the 
number  of  cases  throughout  the  temperate  zone  of  both  hemi- 
spheres. 

Of  the  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  of  the  rose  in 
the  polar  regions,  we  have  accounts  from  Iceland,  the  Faroe 
Islands,  where  it  is  not  unfrequently  epidemic,^  Greenland, 
where  it  has  also  broken  out  repeatedly  in  great  epidemics, 

1  Martins, '  Reme  m^./  1844,  F^tt.  ;  accounts  in  *  SandhedskoU.  Forliandl.  for 
Aaret,' 1846, 13;  1851,35;  1855.51. 
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and  where  it  would  appear  to  be  more  common  in  the 
northern  districts  than  in  the  southem^^  and  from  Alaska 
(New  Archangel).* 

From  warm  and  sabtropical  latitudes,  we  have  similar 
accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease — from  such  countries 
as  Turkey,^  Asia  Minor^  (the  Troad),  Syriay^  Persia,^  -%S!P^/ 
Tunis,^  and  Algiers.^  In  Japan  erysipelas  would  appear  to 
be  veiy  uncommon,  for  Wemich  did  not  see  a  single  malig- 
nant  case  of  it  during  a  residence  of  several  years.^^  Whether 
the  really  tropical  regions  enjoy  that  remarkable  freedom 
from  erysipelas  which  has  often  been  claimed  for  them  is 
doubtful ;  at  all  events,  the  information  from  these  countries 
is  to  be  received  with  caution.  Celle^^  says  that  he  did  not 
see  ten  cases  of  simple  erysipelas  during  a  seven  years' 
residence  in  Mexico  (mostly  at  Mazatlan)  ;  Christie^*  knew 
of  only  one  case  in  Zanzibar  in  the  space  of  five  years;. 
Voigt,**  Mackinnon,^*  Huillet^^  and  others  emphasise  the  rarity 
of  its  occurrence  in  India;  Tschudi^^  mentions  that  it  is  much 
commoner  in  Peru  in  the  "puna"  region  than  in  the  Eastern 
Sierra.  On  the  other  side,  Pellissier*^  says  that  he  has  seen 
erysipelas  very  often  in  Reunion ;  and  it  follows  from  the 
statements   of   Annesley^^  and   Morehead,^^  that  traumatic 

*  Lange, '  Bmnaerkn.  om  Qr5nlandf  Sygdomsforhold/  Kjdbenh.,  1864,  37. 

*  BlaBchke,  'Topogr.  med.  portus  Novi-Archangelcensis/  Petropoli,  1842,  65. 
'  Bigler,  *Die  Turkei  and  deren  Bewohner,  &c./  Wlen,  1852,  ii,  50. 

*  Virchow,  in  his  *  Arcbiv,*  1879/  Bd.  77,  174. 

*  Tobler, '  Beitr.  zur  med.  Topogr.  vou  Jerusalem/  Berl.,  1852,  39. 

*  Polaky  *  Wocbenbl.  der  Gesellscb.  der  Wiener  Aerzte/  1857,  Nr.  46,  737. 
7  Pmner,  'Krankbeiten  des  Orients/  119. 

*  Ferrini,  'Saggio  sul  clima  .  .  di  Tunisi,  &c./  Milano,  i860,  185. 

*  Gqjoo,  'Gaz.  m^.  de  Paris/  1839,  ^^*  4^*  Villette, '  M^m.  de  m^.  milit.,^ 
1843,  luj,  1 25 ;  Burdiat, '  Obscrv.  et  reflex,  sur  des  cas  nombrenx  d'^rjsip^les,  &c./ 
Montp.,  1847  (relating  to  tbe  camp  at  Teniet-el-H&d). 

^  '  Geognrapbiscb-med.  Stndien,  &c./  Berl.,  1878, 196. 
>^  'Hygiene  des  pays  cbauds/  Par.,  1848. 
>'  '  Brit.  Med.  Joum./  1873,  June,  577. 
»  •  Bibl.  for  Laeger/  1833,  Heft  3,  3. 
^*  *  Indian  Annals  of  Med.  Sc./  1854,  Oct.,  177. 

>*  'Arcb.  de  m^.  nav.,'  1868,  25.    During  a  residence  of  several  years  at 
Pondicberry«  be  saw  only  one  severe  case  of  traumatic  erysipelas. 
M  'Oest.  med.  Wocbenscbr.,'  1846,  661. 

^  *  Consid^.  snr  I'^tat  des  malad.  les  plus  communes  i^  la  Reunion,'  Par.,  1881, 46^ 
>*  '  R«searcbea  into  tbe  more  prevalent  Diseases  of  India,'  Lond.,  1841, 544. 
>*  'Clin.  Beiearcbea  on  Disease  in  India/  Lond.,  1856,  i,  361. 
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erysipelas  is  far  from  rare  in  India,  and  that  it  becomes 
epidemic  from  time  to  time  under  the  same  circumstances  as 
in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

No  weight  attaches,  however,  to  the  data  of  Jobim,  Rendu,^ 
Sigaud*  and  other  authorities  for  Brazil  as  to  the  endemic 
prevalence  there  of  wildfire  of  the  legs ;  for  the  disease  in 
those  caaes  is  clearly  not  erysipelas  but  elephaiitino  dermatitis 
(pachydermia). 


§   149.  Endemics  and  Epidemics,  mostly  in  Hospitals. 

Erysipelas  occurs  either  sporadically  or  in  epidemics. 
The  head-quarters  of  the  disease  have  always  been  found 
in  self-contained  places  occupied  by  a  considerable  number 
of  persons,  most  of  all  in  hospitals,  where  erysipelas  is  not 
unf requently  endemic  for  long  periods,  and,  next  to  them,  in 
lying-in  and  foundling  hospitals,  lunatic  asylums,  educational 
institutions,  ships,  and  the  like.  On  the  other  hand,  among 
the  people  at  large,  sporadic  cases  of  erysipelas  occur  com- 
paratively seldom;  no  doubt  from  time  to  time  there  are 
cases  occurring  in  groups,  forming  a  kind  of  epidemic,  bat 
it  is  the  exception  for  these  outbreaks  to  reach  any  consider- 
able extent,  and  they  sometimes  coincide  with  the  epidemics 
of  erysipelas  in  hospitals. 

The  literature  of  medicine  is  full  of  references  to  the  endemics  of 
erysipelas  in  hospitals.  I  may  mention,  by  way  of  examples,  BoinetV 
account  for  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Paris,  relating  to  certain  notorious  wards 
in  particular,  that  of  Wells^  for  various  hospitals  in  London  at  the 
end  of  last  century  and  beginning  of  the  present,  of  Fenger'  for  the 
Frederiks  Hospital  at  Copenhagen,  of  Kem*  for  the  Univei'sity  Cliniqne 
at  Marburg,  of  Beese^  for  the  Bellvue  Hospital  of  New  York,  and  of  a 

^  '  l^indes  topogr.  ot  m^d.  sar  le  Br^sil/  Par.,  1 848,  74. 

'  'Du  climat  et  des  malad.  da  Br^ail,'  Par.,  1844,  157,  369.  Compare  the 
account  by  da  Silva  (*  Arcli.  de  m^d.  nav.,'  1880,  Mai,  331)  of  a  form  of  erj- 
eipelas  and  lymphangitis  prevalent  in  Brazil. 

5  *  Joum.  des  connaiss.  med.-chir.,'  1839,  Nr.  7. 

*  *  Transact,  of  the  Soo.  for  the  Improvement  of  Med.  and  Chir.  Knowledge, 
1800,  ii,  213. 

'  *De  erysipelate  ambnlanti  disqn.,'  Havn.,  1842. 

"  'De  erysipelate,  imprimis  epidemico,'  Marb.,  1845. 

7  '  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  So.,'  1850,  Jan.,  98. 
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writer*  whose  account  relates  to  tbe  hospital  at  Melbonme.  Still  more 
nnmeroas  are  the  accounts  of  epidemics  of  the  disease  in  hospitaU  and 
lying-in  inMiituHons,^  Among  the  more  recent  records  of  hospital  erysi- 
pelas, I  may  mention  those  of  Serre  for  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Montpellier 
in  1840,  Marjolin  and  Langier*  for  the  H6pital  Beaujon  in  1843,  Billroth^ 
and  Waeckerling'  for  the  Zurich  Hospital  in  1859-60,  Bourgeois*  for 
the  hospital  at  Estempes  in  i860,  Desgranges'  and  Oilier"  for  the  H6tel 
Dieu  of  Lyons  the  same  year,  Fenestre*  for  the  H6pital  Beaujon  of 
Paris  also  the  same  year,  Pajos^®  for  the  H6pital  St.  Andr6  at  Bordeaux 
in  1863,  Ponfick"  for  the  Heidelberg  Surgical  Clinique  in  1866,  Oilier*' 
Cdt  the  H6tel  Dieu  of  Lyons  in  1867,  Volkmann"  for  the  Halle  Surgical 
Clinique  in  1868,  SaTory*^  for  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  (London)  in 
1872-73,  and  Miller**  for  the  Edinburgh  Infirmary  in  1879-80. 

As  regards  epidemics  of  erysipelas  in  lunatic  asylums,  we  have  an 
account  by  Bayer  of  one  in  Paris  in  1828  ;  in  educatumal  isutUuHons, 
the  paper  of  y.  Nymann**  relating  to  Smolna;  on  board  ship,  an  account 
by  Busk*'  of  an  endemic  on  the  hospital  ship  "  Dreadnought "  in  1837- 
38,  as  well  as  notices  of  its  prevalence  in  the  British  Mediterranean 
fleet*'  in  1852,  and  one  by  Smart**  on  the  epidemic  of  1824  in  Deronport 
dockyard  and  on  that  of  1873-74  in  Portsmouth  dockyard.  Instances 
of  extensiTe  epidemics  of  erysipelas  occurring  elsewhere  than  in  such 
places  are  given  by  the  following  writers : — Black*  for  the  epidemic  at 
Bolton  in  1832,  Wutzer**  for  the  disease  at  Bonn  in  1849,  Alison''  for 
the  erysipelas  of  1850  in  Edinburgh,  Dentsch^  for  that  of  1856  in  the 

1  'Med.  Uma  and  Gaz.,'  1871,  Mmrch,  287. 

*  For  the  epidemics  of  erysipeliu  in  lying-in  hotpitalfl,  tee  the  chapter  on 
"Poerpena  Fever/* 

Aidi*  g^n.  de  m^.,'  1846,  Debr.,  414. 

Arch,  for  klin.  Chir V  ii*  4^- 

Dentiche  Klin.,'  1861,  Nr.  19. 

Jonm.  dee  connaiss.  m^-ehir.,'  1861. 

Otz.  m^  de  Lyon,'  1861,  Jnin. 
Ib^AoAt 

Sor  nne  ^pid6mie  d'^rynpele,  Ac,'  Par.,  1861. 

De  r^rynp^  ^pid^nuqne,'  Ptf.,  1865. 

Dentaehe  Klin.,'  1867,  Nr.  20  ff. 

Lyon  medical,'  1868,  Nr.  37. 

Handb.  der  ChirV  by  Rtha-BillroUi,  i,  2  Abtb.,  153. 

Brit.  Med.  Jonm.,'  1873,  Jan.,  5. 

Edinb.  Med.  Jonm.,'  1880,  June,  1095. 

Arch,  fur  KinderhrilkJe.,'  1880,  i,  466. 
In  Konneley, '  Treatiae  on  the  Nature  .  .  of  Eiynpelai,'  Lond.,  1841,  146. 

SUtitt.  Report!,'  1853,  122. 

Brit.  Med.  Jonm.,'  1880,  Feb.,  200. 

Tranaact  of  the  Pror.  Med.  AmocV  1837,  ^»  ^03- 

Bbein.  MonatMchr.  f&r  praeL  Aerzte,'  1849,  Sptbr.,  Octbr. 

Edinb.  MonthL  Jooni.  of  Mad.,'  1851,  Jan.,  72. 

PreoM.  nied«  Vcrdm-Ztg.,'  1857,  Hr.  49. 
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Circle  of  Pless,  Upper  Sileaia,  the  reporters^  on  an  epidemic  in  several 
communes  of  the  Lower  Rhine  in  1858,  Lange*  for  the  disease  in  North 
Greenland,  1861,  Pigos*  for  the  epidemic  of  1863  in  Bordeaux  and  seyeral 
other  places  in  the  Gironde,  Dechambre^  for  the  disease  in  Paris  at  the 
same  time,  the  reporters^  for  several  counties  in  Pennsylvania  in  1866 
and  1872*73,  Tibbits*  for  the  epidemic  of  1873  at  Bristol,  Radcliffe^ 
for  Oxford  in  1874,  and  Baader^  for  the  village  of  Buus  (Canton  Nen- 
chatel)  in  1875-76. 


§  150.  Epidemics  complicated  with  Throat- Apfection. 

Besides  the  affection  of  the  skin,  there  occnr  in  the  conrse 
of  the  erysipelatous  process  certain  lesions  of  organs ;  and 
of  these  the  one  that  has  most  interest  for  our  inquiry  is  the 
inflammatory  affection  of  the  mucotLS  membrane  of  the  throat, 
which  appears  either  primarily  or  secondarily  during  the 
attack.  It  consists  either  in  simple  catarrh  or  in  phlegmon, 
or  it  assumes  the  so-called  diphtheritic  character,  that  is  to 
say,  a  tendency  to'  necrosis ;  and  it  may  spread  from  the 
throat  to  the  larynx,  giving  rise  to  symptoms  of  cedema  of 
the  glottis  or  of  laryngeal  croup.  In  correspondence  with 
the  severity  of  the  local  lesions  under  those  circumstances, 
there  is  an  aggravation  of  the  constitutional  symptoms  due 
to  general  infection ;  secondary  foci  of  disease  may  even 
arise  in  the  internal  organs  (meninges,  lungs,  intestine,  Ac.), 
and  the  malady  may  acquire  a  '^  typhoid  '*  character  which 
will  warrant  us  in  speaking  of  it  as  erysipelas  typhoides  or 
erysipelas  maligimm. 

This  malignant  form  of  erysipelas  occurs  either  sporadically 
(not  rarely  during  epidemics  of  ordinary  erysipelas  of  the  skin) 
or  it  may  occur  in  groups  of  cases  or  even  in  considerable 
epidemics.  One  of  the  earliest  references  of  the  latter  kind 
will  be  found  in  Darluc's^  account  of  an  epidemic  of  erysipelas 

'  'Trav.  du  conseil  departement  d'hyg.  publ.  da  Bas-Rbin/  1865,  ii,  a. 

*  L.  c.  2  L.  c. 

*  *Gaz.  bebd.  de  m6d.,*  1863,  Nr.  30. 

*  'Transact,  of  tbo  PcnnsylYania  State  Med.  Soc.,'  1867;  1873,  129,  169,  174* 
1874,  226. 

'  'Lancet,*  1864,  Jane,  832. 
^  'Brit.  Med.  Joarn./  1875,  May.  651. 
■  Tiorrespondenbzl.  fttr  Schweiz.  Aerzte/  1877,  Nr.  3  ff. 
\,  de  m^./  1757,  Juill  vol.  vii,  55. 
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observed  by  him  at  Caillan  in  the  sammer  of  1750,  in  whicli 
the  rose  in  the  face  was  followed  in  many  cases  by  a  severe 
affection  of  the  throat  or  larynx^  the  patients  dying  with 
symptoms  of  an  '^  esquinancie  funeste/^  The  same  type 
presented  itself  in  the  epidemic  at  Montrose  in  1822^  of 
which  Gibson^  says:  ''The  disease  was  not  so  much  confined 
to  the  head  or  Eace,  as  common  erysipelas,  but  it  frequently 
attacked  other  parts  of  the  surface  of  the  body.  Sometimes 
the  internal  fauces  were  attacked,  and  if  it  spread  to  the 
trachea  it  generally  proved  fatal/' 

Other  instances  are  the  epidemic  of  1833-34  in  Dublin, 
described  by  McDowell,'  and  that  of  1847  in  London, 
reported  on  by  Gull  and  Lever ;'  also  the  hospital  erysipelas 
which  was  prevalent  in  1870—71  in  the  military  ambulance 
at  Berlin,  where  cases  of  erysipelas  of  the  face  complicated 
with  catarrhal,  phlegmonous  or  diphtheritic  angina,  were 
observed  by  Hesse  and  Hiller.^  Sporadic  cases  of  the  same 
kind  have  been  reported  by  Stevenson,*  Amott,*  Simon,^ 
zum  Sande,^  Heubner,®  Jacobs^®  and  others.  Li  a  report 
of  the  surgical  clinique  at  Greifswald  for  the  year  1876, 
Schuller  says  :^^ 

"The  coincidence  with  erysipelas  of  diphtheritas  of  wounds  and 
macons  membranes,  which  had  formerly  been  noticed  frpm  time  to 
time»  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as  something  more  than  an  acci- 
denty  even  although  no  particular  importance  was  attached  to  it.  Now. 
a-days  that  phenomenon  is  justly  regarded  with  greater  attention. 
In  such  cases  we  are  very  often  able  to  make  out  a  diphtheritic  process, 
either  proceeding  directly  from  the  erysipelas  or  arising  during  the 
existence  of  the  latter,  and  attacking  not  only  the  wound  but  also  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  Hardly  less  interesting 
[than  the  coincidence  of  the  diphtheritis  of  wounds  with  erysipelas]  is 
the  obserred  correspondence  between  erysipelas  and  diphtheria  of  the 

>  *  Transact,  of  the  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.,'  1828,  iii,  94. 

*  'Dablin  Quart.  Joom.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  18341  ^ov.,  161. 
'  *  Med.  Gax.,'  1849,  Jone. 

*  *  Deutsche  med.  Wochenschr./  1876,  309,  333. 

*  'Transact,  of  the  Edinh.  Med.-Chir.  Soc.,'  1826,  ii,  128. 
'  'Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Jonm.,'  1827,  March,  194. 

^  'Arch.  g^n.  de  m^.,'  1865,  Oct. 

»  '  Joam.  fur  Etnderkr./  1871,  Ivii,  57. 

*  *  Jahrb.  fur  Kinderheilkde.,*  187a,  vi,  105. 

10  •  Presae  m^d.  beige/  1875,  ^r*  i^* 

11  <  Deutsche  Zeitschr.  fur  Chirurgie/  1877,  viii,  540  ff. 
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mncons  membrane  of  the  mouth  and  throat.  The  latter,  no  doubt,  has 
its  prototype  in  the  pharyngeal  catarrhs  which  very  often  accompany 
erysipelas.  But  the  same  complication  has  been  observed  in  more 
considerable  epidemics,  one  of  which  in  North  America  is  described  by 
Hirsch." 

The  concludiDg  reference  here  is  to  those  epidemics  of 
erysipelas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere,  particularly  in  the 
United  States,  with  complications  of  severe  throat  affection 
and  distinguished  by  so-called  typhoid  phenomena,  to  which 
I  directed  the  attention  of  thlD  profession  in  Germany  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  and  which  constitute  one  of  the 
most  interesting  episodes  in  the  history  of  erysipelas.^ 


§    151.    Bbmabeablb    Sibibs  of   Epidbmics   in    North 

America. 

The  first  accounts  of  these  epidemics  of  malignant  or 
typhoid  erysipelas  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  date  from 
the  years  1822—1836  (see  the  tabular  survey  at  p.  401). 
From  1 84 1  onwards  the  disease  grew  into  a  pandemic  whidi 
did  not  cease  until  the  beginning  of  the  sixties.  The  sab- 
sequent  accounts  from  that  part  of  the  world  relate  to  more 
isolated  epidemic  outbreaks. 

The  type  of  the  disease  may  be  gathered  from  the  follow- 
ing account,  which  has  been  compiled  from  the  best  sources.' 

Clinical  characters. — The  disease  broke  out  either  suddenly  with 
febrile  manifestations,  or  it  developed  gradually.  In  either  case  the 
patient  complained,  before  there  was  any  affection  of  the  skin  or 
throat,  of  extreme  weakness,  of  pains  in  the  head,  back  and  limbs,  and 
of  sickness.    Sb(5rtly  after,  pain  in  swallowing  began  to  be  noticed. 


tt 


^  Yolkmann  is  inclined  to  think  that  in  these  epidemics  wo  have  to  do  with 
an  affection  very  closely  related  to  diphtheritis,  perhaps  even  with  pore  diph- 
theritis  of  the  throat."  From  the  point  of  view  of  morhid  anatomy,  this  opinioa 
is  perfectly  justified ;  but  from  the  clinical  and  etiological  points  of  view  I  am 
unable  to  agree  with  it,  the  less  so  that  the  profession  in  North  Americs,  at 
the  time  when  the  observations  on  these  epidemics  were  made  and  recorded,  were 
very  well  acquainted  with  angina  maligna  or  diphtheritic  angina.  Iregtrvetie 
more  particular  defence  of  my  view*  on  the  significance  of  **  dipktteria  '*  mniil  the 
chapter  on  Angina  maligna  {or  the  so-called  diphtheria  of  the  tkrotU), 

'  The  references  to  authorities  are  given  in  one  of  the  columns  of  the  chrono- 
logical table. 
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being  the  earliest  characteristic  symptom;  an  examination  showed 
swelling  of  the  tonsils  and  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat,  which,  in 
the  milder  cases,  were  red  and  oedematous,  and  afterwards  looked  to  be 
corered  by  a  layer  of  purulent  mucus;  while,  in  the  more  severe 
developments  of  the  malady,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  was 
seen  to  be  reddened  or  of  a  dark  purple  colour,  which  extended 
gradually  to  the  gums,  the  tongue,  and  the  side  of  the  cheeks,  the 
tongue  itself  swelling  greatly  and  assuming  a  dark  brown  colour — 
whence  the  popular  name  of  "black  tongue."  In  such  cases  the 
mucous  membrane,  especiaUy  where  it  is  reflected  over  the  gums  and 
alveolar  process,  was  often  found  covered  with  ash-coloured  sloughs; 
when  these  were  thrown  off,  deep  ulcers  remained  behind,  which  made 
the  act  of  swallowing  extremely  painful.  Sometimes  the  pharyngeal 
inflammation  extended  to  the  larynx  and  trachea,  when  the  symptoms 
of  croup  would  supervene;  at  other  times  it  extended  to  the  nasal 
passages^  and  thence  to  the  frontal  sinuses  and  even  to  the  antrum. 
These  manifestations,  which  were  almost  always  accompanied  by 
BweUing  of  the  lymphatic  glands  of  the  neck,  sometimes  by  Ijrmphan- 
gitis  or  severe  neuralgias  of  the  temporal  and  occipital  regions,  lasted 
usually  until  such  time  as  the  exanthem  appeared  on  the  skin,  which 
was  generally  within  the  first  two  days,  but  sometimes  not  until  later. 
In  many  cases  there  was  only  a  slight  development  of  erysipelas,  and  t 
in  some  it  appears  to  have  been  absent  altogether,  the  patients  suffering 
from  the  throat  affection  only.  The  outbreak  of  erysipelas  was  usually 
indicated  by  tension,  heat,  and  stinging  pains  in  the  affected  part ;  in 
a  short  time  the  skin  looked  to  be  more  or  less  swollen,  and  of  a  dark 
or  bright  red  according  as  the  lesion  was  deeply  seated  or  on  the 
snrfaoe.  If  the  upper  layers  of  the  skin  only  were  involved,  the  course 
of  the  disease  was  usually  that  of  simple  erysipelas ;  but  if  the  sub- 
cutaneous tissue  were  also  implicated,  the  result  was  often  deep  and  wide- 
spread ichorous  and  gangrenous  destruction  of  tissue.  In  many  cases 
it  was  the  connective  tissue  that  was  first  attacked,  particularly  in  the 
axilla,  where  the  destructive  process  would  not  unf requently  extend  to 
the  muscles  and  lymphatic  glands ;  so  that  shreds  of  exfoliated  connee- 
tive  tissue,  fragments  of  Ijrmph-glands,  and  the  like  were  discharged  with 
the  ichor  when  the  abscess  was  opened,  and  muscles  or  even  bones  were 
laid  bare.  The  ichor  that  was  let  out  was  so  strongly  corrosive  that  it 
attacked  the  hardest  steel  as  if  it  had  been  nitric  acid,  and  instruments 
which  had  been  used  to  open  the  abscess  and  left  lying  for  some  hours 
without  being  cleaned,  were  completely  eaten  into  and  rendered  useless^ 
Another  and  more  frequent  issue  of  the  deep  process  was  gangrene, 
which  sometimes  set  in  on  the  shortest  notice,  and  would  destroy  the 
whole  substance  of  a  limb,  an4  ^  some  cases  the  soft  parts  of  the  whole 
of  one  side  of  the  fsoe.  Although  the  erysipelas  occurred  in  all  parts  of 
the  body,  its  chief  seat  was  the  face,  where  it  usually  began  about  the 
wing  of  the  nose  or  the  canthus  of  the  eye,  extending  upwards  to  the 
scalp  and  downwards  to  the  neck  and  shoulders,  and  sometimes  even 
over  the  whole  body.    The  deeper  collections  of  matter,  also,  were  fooad 
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in  all  parts  of  the  body ;  in  one  case  Bennet  saw  them  begin  to  form  in 
the  axilla  and  gradually  spread  over  most  of  the  trunk. 

Besides  those  two  strictly  pathognomonic  conditions,  many  other 
local  affections  occurred  in  the  course  of  the  malady,  but  not  so  uni- 
formly :  such  as  bronchitis  and  pneumonia,  pleurisy,  meningitis,  peri- 
/  tonitis  (an  almost  constant  symptom  of  the  disease  in  Greenland,  and 
of  the  epidemic  in  Montgomery  County  in  the  spring  of  1853),  and 
affections  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  (revealed  in  life  by 
vomiting  and  purging),  or  of  the  genito-urinary  system,  in  which  case 
suppression  of  urine  and  bleeding  from  the  urethra  were  not  unfre- 
quently  observed. 

The  fever,  in  well-developed  cases,  had  always  a  typhoid  character. 
It  must  appear  remarkable  that  the  rigors  observed  at  the  beginning 
of  the  disease  should  have  recurred  more  than  once  during  its  course 
without  any  obvious  connexion  with  exacerbations  of  the  fever.  Various 
-degrees  of  the  malady  could  be  distinguished  according  to  the  more  or 
less  intense  development  of  the  complications  above  sketched.  Not 
unfrequently  it  was  of  so  mild  a  type  that  the  patient  hardly  required 
medical  treatment ;  another  time  it  would  be  so  malignant  that  death 
occurred  on  the  third  or  fourth  day.  In  cases  of  a  favorable  typ^ 
the  attacks  of  angina  ceased  with  the  appearance  of  the  erysipelas;  a 
few  days  later  the  exanthem  £suled,  desquamation  set  in,  and  with  it 
there  was  not  unfrequently  a  formation  of  numerous  small  abscesses 
under  the  skin,  which  healed  quickly,  however,  under  simple  treat- 
ment. When  the  type  of  the  attack  was  unfavorable,  the  exanthem 
assumed  a  bluish  colour,  the  skin  and  connective  tissue  sloughed,  large 
burrowing  abscesses  formed  having  the  surviving  tracts  of  connective 
tissue  for  their  basis,  the  pulse  was  small  and  quick,  the  tongue  looked 
as  if  coated  with  a  dark  brown  dry  crust,  the  urine  was  scanty,  diarrhcea 
and  delirium  supervened,  and  death  took  place  usuaUy  within  ten  days 
of  the  firbt  appearance  of  the  exanthem.  Just  as  rapid,  and  almost  as 
fatal,  was  the  course  of  those  cases  in  which  signs  of  inflammation 
appeared  in  the  respiratory  organs,  the  meninges,  &c.,  death  taking 
place  nearly  always  within  the  first  eight  days,  and  in  most  cases 
within  the  first  six.  Finally,  in  the  class  of  cases  where  considerable 
•centres  of  suppuration  had  developed  in  the  connective  tissue,  the 
disease  was  often  protracted  many  months ;  and,  even  when  convales- 
cence went  on  well,  there  would  often  be  most  important  functional 
irregularities,  atrophy  of  muscles,  and  the  like  remaining  over. 

Morbid  anatomy. — As  to  the  state  of  parts  found  in  those  who  died  of 
this  disease  we  have  only  a  few  meagre  notices.'  The  most  complete 
are  those  by  Nathusius,  who  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  bodies 
of  three  negroes  after  death  from  typhoid  ei7sipelas.  The  bodies  always 

'  On  the  very  first  appearance  of  the  disease  several  phyaidans,  who  bad 
examined  the  bodies  of  persons  dead  of  typhoid  erysipelas,  were  seiied  with  it 
and  died ;  and  it  wns  their  solicitude  to  escape  the  same  fate  that  restrained  the 
United  States'  practitioners,  who  were  not  generally  indifferent  to  the  morbid 
anatomy,  from  making  post-mortem  examinations  in  this  diaeatc. 
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looked  emaciated,  with  no  blood  in  them,  the  skin  and  connective  tissne 
at  the  places  where  the  exanthcm  had  been  observed  during  life  infil- 
trated with  a  gelatinous  exudation,  which  extended  into  the  connective 
tissue  of  the  nearest  muscles  and  glands,  the  membranes  of  the  brain 
and  spinal  cord  full  of  blood,  some  bloody  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
bi*ain  and  in  the  pericardium,  the  heart  relaxed  and  containing  a  soft 
black  clot  in  the  ventricle,  the  bronchi  injected  and  full  of  mucus,  the 
lungs  full  of  blood  (hypostatic  pneumonia),  serous  fluid  in  the  pleura 
and  peritoneum,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestine 
ecchjrmosed,  the  vicinity  of  the  Feyer's  patches  in  the  lower  end  of  the 
ileum  congested,  but  never  any  ulceration,  the  mesenteric  glands 
swollen,  the  liver  full  of  blood,  and  the  spleen  soft  and  friable.  The 
state  of  the  kidneys  is  not  mentioned.  Dexter  and  Hall  in  one  case 
found  the  liver  softened,  the  peritoneum  injected  and  containing  a  dark 
coloured  ichorous  fluid  with  shreds  in  it,  and  the  coils  of  inflamed 
intestine  slightly  glued  together.  Bennet  ^  observed,  in  another  case, 
the  costal  pleura  on  the  right  side  injected  and  sticking  to  the  visceral 
layer  by  means  of  recent  adhesions,  the  pulmonary  pleura  of  the  left  side 
everywhere  deep  red  with  eight  ounces  of  sero-sanguineous  fluid  in  the 
cavity,  the  substance  of  both  lungs  normal.  In  a  second  case,  which  pre- 
sented no  signs  of  intestinal  affection  during  life,  he  found  the  follicles 
in  the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  very  prominent,  especially  near  the  ileo- 
C89cal  valve,  bat  none  of  them  were  ulcerated ;  mesenteric  glands  and 
spleen  perfectly  normal. 


Chronological  Table  of  all  the  known  Epidemics  of  Malignant  Enjsipelaa 

in  America  from  1833  to  1881. 


Epidemic. 

A        1.1,          '  L 

Time. 

Place. 

Authority. 

1833 
1836 

Spring 

... 
Winter 

.  •  • 
Spring 
Winter 

•  •  • 

Summer 

Nova  Scotia,  New  Bruns- 
wick 
Jamaica  (Kincrston) 

Bayard,  New  York  Med. 
Joum.,  1 83 1,  May,  54. 
Tjfion.  Nftw  York  MpH.  anrl 

n 

1833 

'833 
1836 

1841 

Vermont  (Burlington) 

New  York  (Ogdensburg) . . . 

Ohio  (St.  Clairsville)  

Ohio  (Preble  County) 

Ohio   

Phvs.  Joum.,  1837,  April 

Drake,  Treat,  on  the  ^*in- 
cipal  Diseas.  of  the  Inte- 
rior Valley  of  N.  America, 
Philad.,  1854,  ii,  623. 

Drake,  1.  c. 

Drake,  1.  c. 

Drake,  L  c. 

"PTnlfttnTi.  TrariBRpf-   nF  iht\ 

*^*f  " 

£a8t  Canada 

Ohio  State  Med.  Soc.,  1857. 
Drake.  L  c. 

99 

'  *Xcw  York  Journ.  of  Yed.,*  i^^S:  Jaly  ao,  p.  23. 
VOL.  IK  2G 
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Epidemic. 


I84I-2 

Winter 

1842 

ft 
Spring 

» 

Autumn 

»> 

Noyember 

1843 

Winter 

St 

Spring 

>» 

tt 

n 

November 

9i 

December 

1843-4 

Winter 

$f 

tt 

» 

tt 

j» 

it 

n 

»> 

ft 

it 

1844 

Spring 

>» 

it 

>> 

n 

91 

Winter 

J* 

»» 

ii 

it 

>» 

ft 

1845 

February 

Vermont  (Middleburg)  .. 

New  York  (Moriah) 

Vermont  (St.  Albans) 

Diffusion     along     Lake 

Ghamplain  and  the  Con 

necticut  Biver 
New  York  (Cortlandyille 

and  other  centres) 
Indiana  (Ripley  County), 

in  considerable  diffusion 
Missouri  (various  places) . 


Ohio  (Miamy  Valley) 
North  Greenland 


New  York  (Erie  County).. 
Indiana  and  Michigan. .... 


Canada  (Montreal) 

New  York  (various  places) 

Illinois  (Blumington) 

Ohio(Montgomery  County) 


Wisconsin  (Milwaukie)  .. 

Kentucky  (Louisville) 

Onl^  in  the  Hospital 
Mi88i88ippi(Tarious  places) 
North  Greenland , 


Pennsylvania  (Delaware 
County) 

Tennessee  (Memphis,  Co- 
lumbia) 

Mississippi  (Grand  Gulf) . 
New  York  (Livingston  Co.) 

Indiana  ( Laporte)    

Missouri    (St.   Louis    and 
vicinity) 
Virginia  (Petersburg) 


j» 


Spring 


Alabama  (Courtland) 
North  Greenland 


Authority. 


Drake,  L  c. 
Drake,  1.  c. 
Hall  and  Dexter,   Amer. 

Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,  1844, 

Jan. 

Shipman,  New  York  Joum. 

of  Med.,  1846,  Jan.,  25. 
Sutton,  Western  Lancet, 

1843,  Nov.,  308. 
Bennet,  Western  Joum.  of 

Med.,  viii,  1 10. 
Drake,  1.  c. 
Accnt.  in  SundhedsooUeg. 

Forhandl.  Aaret,  1 844, 57. 
Jewett,      Buffalo      Med. 

Joum.,  iii,  262. 
Shipman,  1.  c. ;    Meeker, 

Dlmois  Med.  and  Sarg. 

Joum.,  1844,  June. 


Drake,  1.  c 


] 

Carey,  Transact,  of  the 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc.,  1854, 
vi,  310. 

Drake,  1.  c. 

Sundhedscoll.  Forhdl.  for 
Aaret,  1845,  37;  Kayser, 
Ugeskrift  for  Laeger, 
1846,  Nr.  15,  229. 

Young,  Amer.  Med.  Ex- 
aminer, 1844,  Sept. 

Shanks,  Western  Joum.  of 
Med.,  iii,  12 ;  Bobard,  ib., 
iv,  285. 

Drake,  1.  c,  628. 

Drake,  1.  c. 

Shipman,  1.  c. 

Moore,  Missouri  Med.  and 
Surff.  Joum.,  ii,  07. 

Peebles ,  A  mer .  Mea.  Joum., 
1846,  Jan.,  23. 

Drake,  1.  c. 

Sundhedscoll.  Forhdl.  for 
Aaret,  1846,  15. 


J 
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Epidemic. 

Time. 

Place. 

1845 

Spring 

Indiana  (Loganspor t) 

99 

Antumn 
99 

New  York  (Ontario  and 

Erie  County) 
North  Carolina  (Elizabeth, 

Baleigh) 

1845-6 
»9 

1847 

Winter 

9t 

Spring 

Penn8jlyania(Uniontown) 

Ohio  (Meigs  County) 

Michigan  (various  places) 

99 

Autnmn 

Connecticut  (Bridgeport) . 

1847-8 

Winter 

Pennsylyania         (yarious 
places) 

1848 

••  • 

••  • 

•  •  • 

February 

New  Jersey  

Connecticut  .m 

9> 

Ohio    

99 
99 

Mississippi  (Jackson) 

1848-9 

99 
99 
99 

1850 
99 

Winter 

99 
99 
99 

Spring 
99 

Connecticut        (Hartford 
County) 

Ohio  (Brown  County) 

Mississippi  (Yicksburg)... 
Louisiana  (New  Orleans) . 

Only  in  the  Hospital 
Massachusetts  (Boston,  a 

few  cases) 
Pennsylyania  (Armstrong 

County) 
Michifiran  (Detroit) 

I85I 
99 

99 
99 

Pennsylyania  (Blair  Co.)  . 

99 

£)UUimer 

California  (Sacramento) . . . 

I 85 1-2 

Winter 

Pennsylvania        (yarious 
places) 

99 
1852 

99 

99 

••  • 
•  •  • 

Ohio  (Shelby  County) 

Ohio(MontgomeryCounty) 
Kentucky  (Bordstowu)  ... 

Authority. 


Fitch,  Illinois  and  Indiana 
Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  i,  i . 

Drake,  1.  c. ;  Felt,  Buffalo 
Med.  Joum.,  i,  193. 

Nathusius,  De  erysipelate 
typh.  Diss.  Berol.,  1856; 
McKee,  South.  Med.  Re- 
port, ii,  410. 

[  Drake,  1.  c. 

Drake,  I.C.;  Pitcher,Trans- 
act.  of  the  Amer.  Med. 
Assoc.,  1853,  v. 

Bennett,  New  York  Joum. 
of  Med.,  1848,  May,  and 
Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  So., 
1850,  April,  377. 

Corson  and  Greiger,  Trans- 
act, of  the  Pennsylyania 
State  Med.  Soc,  1848. 

'^  Accounts  in  Transact,  of 
>  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc., 

J    1850,  ii. 

Farrar,  Southern  Med.  He- 
ports,  i,  355. 

Sussel,  Proc.  of  the  Con- 
nect. State  Med.  Soc.,  1 855. 


Drake,  1.  c. 


) 

Morland,  Amer.  Joum.  of 

Med.  Sc,  1850,  Oct.,  318. 
Gillespie,  Amer.  Med.  fSx- 

aminer,  1851,  March. 
Pitcher,  1.  c.  (ad  ann.  1847). 
Bodrigue,  in  Transact,  of 

the  Pennsylvania   State 

Med.  Soc,  1852. 
Blake,   Amer.   Joum.    of 

Med.  Sc.,  1852,  July,  59. 
Accounts  in  Transact.,  I.  c. 

(ad  ann.  1851);  Leasure, 

Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc., 

1856,  Jan.,  45. 
Carey,  1.  c. 
lb. 
Mattingly,  St.  Louis  Med. 

and  Surg.  Joum.,  1853, 

May,  217. 
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Epidemic. 

Authority. 

1^106. 

Place. 

1852 

1853-4 
1854 

» 
1864 

1866 
1870 
1880 

January 

Winter 

... 

Februaiy 

•  •  t 

Winter 

and 
Spring 

••• 
Autumn 

• . . 

Missouri  (Platte  County, 
sporadic  cases) 

Ohio  (TTighland  County) . . . 

Pennsylvania  (Montgo- 
mery County) 

New  York  (Yenango  Co.) 

Pennsylvania  (very  widely 

snread) 
Illinois  (Birmingham,  Chi- 

ca«o,Waverly,and  various 

other  places) 

Pennsylvania  (Lehigh  Co. 
and  others) 

Minnesota    (Bamsey    Co. 
and  other  places) 

Wisconsin      and      other 
States  in  the  North-west 

Ridley,  New  York  Joum. 
of  Med.,  1853,  Jan.,  41. 
Carey,  1.  c. 
Corson,  1.  c. 

AverY,Transact.of  the  New 
YorkStateMed.Soc.,1855. 

Transact,  of  the  PennsyL 
State  Med.  Soc.,  1864. 

King,  A  m  er.  Joum.  of  Med. 
So.,  1865,  Jan.,  374;  ac- 
counts by  Davis  in  Trans- 
act, of  the  Illinois  State 
Med.  Soc,  1864;  McVey, 
ib.,  1865. 

Accounts  in  Transact,  of 
the  Pennsylv.  State  Med. 
Soc.,  1867. 

Hand,  in  Transact,  of  the 
Minnesota  State  Med. 
Soc.,  1871. 

Meachem,  Transact,  of  the 
SUte  Med.  Soc.  of  Wis- 
consin, 1 88 1. 

This  tabular  survey  presents  a  picture  of  the  distribution  and  the 
epidemic  outbreaks  of  the  disease  in  North  America,  which  is  unques- 
tionably a  very  incomplete  one ;  and  its  incompleteness  is  borne  out  by 
the  language  of  Holmes*  in  1854 :  "  Viewed  as  an  epidemic,  the  disease 
demands  attention  from  physicians  in  the  West.  We  suppose  small- 
pox or  cholera  would  not  cause  greater  consternation  in  many  neigh- 
bourhoods, than  the  appearance  of  that  violent  type  of  erysipelas  known, 
from  a  prominent  sign,  as  the  "  black  tongue ;"  but,  even  when  unac- 
companied by  this  feature,  the  disease  is  much  dreaded  in  the  Western 
Stktes.  We  believe  that  it  is  a  disease  more  common  in  the  West  than 
in  the  East ;  and  from  what  we  have  seen  and  read  and  heard  of  it,  we 
are  disposed  to  think  that  no  part  of  the  earth  has  suffered  more  A:x>m 
epidemic  erysipelas  than  Illinois,  Indiana,  Missouri,  and  parts  of 
/-  Tennessee  and  Iowa.  There  is  scarcely  a  year,  or  season,  in  which 
you  may  not  hear  of  several  centres  of  the  disease  in  these  States  ; 
Michigan,  Wisconsin  and  Minnesota  Territory,  have  also  suffered 
much  from  it.  It  has  raged  with  great  violence  on  the  plains  on  the 
route  to   California ;  has  been  very  common  and  of  grave  type  in 

*  'Transact,  of  the  Amer.  Med.  Assoc./  1854,  xv,  155. 
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Santa  F6;  and  in  Galifomia  it  is  a  frequent  and  much  dreaded 
disease.  In  wet  and  cold  spring  months,  it  is  common  in  Louisiana 
and  Texas ;  it  extends  as  an  epidemic  from  Maine  to  Mexico,  from 
Minnesota  Territory  to  Florida." 

This  statement  accords  with  all  the  information  that  I  have 
been  able  to  gather^  so  far  at  leaat  as  relates  to  the  period 
during  which  the  disease  had  been  most  severe  in  North 
America.  At  the  same  time  it  bears  out  the  result  that  we 
arrive  at  from  the  foregoing  detailed  table  of  the  epidemics 
in  regard  to  the  predominance  of  malignant  erysipelas  in  the 
Western  States.  Of  the  70  epidemics  above  mentioned^  3 
were  prevalent  in  Greenland  (all  3  in  North  Greenland),^  i  in 
Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick,  2  in  Canada,  7  in  the  New 
England  States  (Vermont,  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut), 
18  in  the  eastern  central  States  (New  York,  New  Jersey 
and  Pennsylvania),  5  in  the  middle  central  States  (Virginia, 
Kentucky,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina),  26  in  the  Western 
States  (Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan,  Wisconsin,  Mis- 
souri, Minnesota),  6  in  the  Southern  States  (Alabama, 
Mississippi,  Louisiana),  and  i  in  Galifomia.  The  epidemic 
observed  at  Kingston,  Jamaica,  in  1826  stands  by  itself. 
The  extent  to  which  the  disease  spread  in  the  several  locali- 
ties has  been  very  various  ;  here  and  there  the  cases  occurred 
in  more  or  less  considerable  groups,  sometimes  in  hospitals 
only ;  at  other  places  the  diffusion  was  general.  Equally 
Tarious  was  the  duration  of  the  several  epidemics,  which  in 
some  instances  amounted  to  a  few  months,  and  in  others 
exceeded  a  year.  Regarded  as  a  whole,  the  incidence  of 
malignant  erysipelas  gives  us  the  impression  of  a  series  of 
small  and  circumscribed  epidemics  rather  than  of  pandemic 
prevalence,  such  as  is  proper  to  cholera,  the  acute  exanthe- 
mata, and  other  spreading  diseases. 


§  152.  Influence  op  Climate. 

The  fact  that  erysipelas  is  distributed  over  the  whole  globe 
proves  that  influence  of  climate  has  at  least  no  essential 
significance  for  the  occurrence  of  the  disease.     At  ^^ 

^  See  §  14& 
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time  we  may  conclude  with  a  good  deal  of  certainty  that  it 
is  more  rarely  met  with  in  lower  latitudes^  at  least  that  form 
of  it  which  is  independent  of  hospitals.  The  same  relation 
comes  out  in  the  epidemic  incidence  of  malig^nant  erysipelas 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere^  where  the  disease  has  been 
much  more  freqaent  and  mnch  more  extensive  in  the  north- 
western and  northern  States  of  the  American  Union  than  in 
the  central  and  sonthem. 


§  153.  Influence  op  Season  and  Weathbb. 

Fnrther  support  of  this  idea  will  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
the  amount  of  the  sickness  shows  a  dependence  on  the  season 
of  the  year  corresponding  in  a  measure  to  the  relation  to 
climate.     The  larger  number  of  observers   are  of  opinion 
that  erysipelas  occurs  more  frequently  in  the  colder  than  in 
the  warmer  months  of  the  year;  this  is  the  conclusion  of 
Haller  from  ten  years'  observations  in  the  General  Hospital 
of  Vienna^  of  Eschbaum^  from  the  experience   of  fifteen 
years  (1865 — 1879)  in  the  clinique  and  policlinique  of  Bonn^ 
of  Boinet  and  other  Parisian  hospital  physicians  and  sur- 
geons  for  the  Hdtel  Dieu,  of  Gosselin  from  seven  years' 
observation  in   the    Hdpital  Beaujon^  the   Charite  and   the 
Piti^  in  Paris,  of  Pajos  from  the  practice  of  the  Hdpital  St. 
Andr^  in  Bordeaux,  of   Borbone  *  from  the  statistics  of  the 
Turin  hospital,  of  Copland*  and  Doig*  on  the  basis  of  obser- 
vations made  in  London,  of  v.  Nymann  from  the  experience 
of  the  Educational  Institute  at  Smolna,  of  Ucke  for  Samara, 
Polak  for  Persia,  Annesley  for  India,  and  of  Beese^  and  an 
anonymous  authority*  from  eleven  years'   (1861 — 1871)  ob- 
servations in  the  Bellvue  Hospital  of  New  York.     Also  in 
the  North  American  epidemics  of .  malignant  erysipelas,  the 
greatest  incidence  of  the  disease  has  been  very  distinctly  in 

1  'Beitr.  znr  Statistik  eiDiger  acat  entzflndl.  und  Infectiona-krankheiten/ 
Bonn,  1880,  p.  20. 

*  '  Qiom.  della  Acad,  di  med.  di  Torino/  1878. 
'  '  Dictionary  of  Pract  Med./  iii. 

*  'Med.  Times  and  Qaz./  i86a,  Sept.,  7a. 

*  '  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  Sc./  1850^  Jan.,  98. 

*  'New  York  Med.  Record,'  187a,  Sept,'  373. 
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the  cold  months^  as  may  be  seen  in  the  foregoing  table  of 
them. 

The  connexion^  then^  of  erysipelas  with  the  colder  seasons 
of  the  year^  which^  if  not  an  absolute  one^  is  at  least  re- 
markably uniform^  may  be  explained  by  the  direct  infla- 
ence  of  the  kind  of  weather,  the  weather^  namely^  which  is 
proper  to  autamn  and  early  spring.  At  all  events  many 
observers  are  agreed  that  considerable  flactuations  in  tem- 
perature^ and  more  particularly  the  change  to  cold  and  damp 
weather^  help  materially  to  produce  the  disease  ;  and  in  like 
manner  several  of  the  authorities  are  of  opinion  that  the 
epidemics  in  North  America  were  most  prevalent  in  times  of 
cold  and  damp.  We  must  regard  it  for  the  present  an  open 
question  how  this  pathogenetic  influence  of  the  weather  is  to 
be  interpreted — ^whether  it  increases  the  predisposition  of 
individuals  to  become  ill^  or  whether  it  stands  in  some  rela- 
tion to  the  morbific  cause,  favouring  the  origin  and  diffusion 
of  the  disease  itself.  Doubtless  we  have  here  to  consider 
also  the  influence  which  the  season  exerts  on  the  people's 
mode  of  life,  a  subject  which  I  shall  have  occasion  to 
inquire  more  fully  into  in  the  sequel.  Meanwhile,  in 
framing  an  opinion  on  the  question  before  us,  it  should  be 
kept  in  mind  that  erysipelas  has  occurred  not  unfrequently 
in  summer,  and  that  it  has  spread  to  a  considerable  extent 
during  dry  and  warm  weather,  and  even  during  heat,  as  at 
Devonport^  in  1824,  Paris'  in  1863,  in  Algiers*  in  1844,  and 
in  New  Brunswick  in  1822. 


§  154.  Allbobd  Influbncb  of  Damp  Soil. 

I  hold  it  to  be  very  doubtful  whether  states  of  the  ground, 
such  as  elevation,  geological  characters,  moisture  and  the 
like,  have  any  real  significance  for  the  occurrence  of  ery- 
sipelas. As  in  almost  all  the  infective  diseases  ot  late,  so 
in  erysipelas  special  importance  for  the  pathogenesis  has 
been  assigned  to  the  copious  saturation  of  the  ground,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  its  swampy  character.     Thus  Boinet  points 

^  Smart,  1.  c.  '  Dachambre,  L  c  *  Biirdiat»  L  e. 
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out  that  the  Hdtel  Dieu  is  built  close  to  the  Seine^  whose 
sluggish  stream  at  that  point  produces  excessive  saturation 
of  the  ground  and  contributes  to  the  development  of  putrid 
effluvia  :  "  J'ai  remarqu6  encore,"  he  says,  af cer  giving  a 
detailed  statement  of  the  facts,  ^'  qu'il  y  avait  une  certaine 
coincidence  entre  les  grands  crues  de  la  Seine  et  Fapparition 
des  erysipeles.  Toutes  les  fois  que  la  Seine  s'accroit,  elle  se 
r^pand  dans  les  caves  de  PHdtel-Dieu,  et  Peau  y  sejourne 
pendant  six  semaines,  deux  mois,  plus  ou  moins ;  alors  et 
pendant  tout  le  temps  qu'elle  met  a  s'&oulor,  on  voit  rfigner 
ces  ^rysip^les  et  tons  les  malades  qui  ont  subi  de  grandes 
operations  succombent/'  But  when  the  water  falls  and  the 
ground  is  left  dry,  on  the  season  of  warmth  and  drought 
setting  in,  an  abatement  of  the  disease  sets  in  also.  Annesley 
remarks  of  the  incidence  of  erysipelas  in  the  hospitals  of 
India  that  "  this  occurrence  is  most  frequently  observed  to 
take  place  in  the  more  marshy  and  unwholesome  situations 
near  the  mouths  and  banks  of  rivers  /'  and  other  hospital 
physicians  and  surgeons  have  published  similar  observations 
to  prove  the  great  frequency  of  erysipelas  in  buildings 
erected  on  damp  sites.  Further,  some  of  the  North 
American  practitioners  have  believed  themselves  warranted 
in  assuming  that  a  marshy  soil  favoured  the  production  and 
difEusion  of  the  malignant  erysipelas  on  that  continent; 
thus  Nathusius  pointed  out  that  the  disease  was  prevalent 
in  the  swampy  districts  of  North  Carolina  and  adjoining 
parts  of  Virginia,  and  the  chroniclers  of  the  epidemic  at 
Burlington,  Vt.,  call  attention  to  the  situation  of  the  town 
on  the  shore  of  Lake  Champlain. 

The  influence  of  this  factor  upon  the  origin  and  propaga- 
tion of  the  disease  in  hospitals  cannot  be  made  out  with  any 
kind  of  trustworthiness,  inasmuch  as  a  good  many  other 
etiological  factors  have  to  be  taken  into  account  along  with 
it;  and  it  remains  accordingly  a  question  what  importance, 
if  any,  the  wetness  of  the  soil  assumes  among  thom.  It  is 
at  least  certain  that  small  and  clean-kept  hospitals  have 
seldom  or  never  been  visited  by  erysipelas,  a  damp  situation 
notwithstanding  ;  whereas  there  are  many  large  hospitals,  on 
a  dry  site  but  under  the  converse  conditions  of  hygiene,  that 
have  never  been  altogether  free  from  the  disease,  and  have 
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often  had  it  in  the  form  of  an  epidemic  lasting  for  months^ 
although  there  had  been  no  corresponding  change  in  the 
state  of  the  ground. 

This  alleged  influence  of  a  swampy  soil  on  the  outbreak 
and  spread  of  malignant  erysipelas  in  North  America  has 
been  absolutely  rejected  for  good  reasons  by  the  great 
majority  of  observers,  "This  supposition,*^  say  Hall  and 
Dexter,^  '^  is  disproved  by  the  fact  of  remote  situations ;  the 
hiUy  regions  of  the  interior,  secluded  from  any  emanations 
of  moisture,  being  alike  obnoxious  to  the  influence  of  this 
fatal  scourge.'*  In  Pennsylvania  it  has  been  just  the  hilly 
districts  that  have  been  affected  oftonest  and  most  severely. 
From  the  facts  that  he  had  collected  relating  to  the  distri- 
bution of  the  disease,  Drake^  concludes  :  "  Its  victims  dwelt 
upon  rocks  of  every  kind,  on  granite,  limestone,  sandstone, 
slate  and  clay,  and  of  every  geological  age,  from  the  primi- 
tive  to  the  alluvial ;  it  occurred  on  mountain  slopes,  low  hills, 
and  fiat  bottom-lands  ;'*  and  the  same  conclusion  has  been 
come  to  by  Bennet,  Sutton  and  others. 


§  155.  No  Bacial  Immunities, 

According  to  the  experience  of  Rigler  in  Turkey,  Polak 
in  Persia,  Pruner  in  Egypt,  and  Tschudi  among  the  Indian 
population  of  Peru,  the  various  races  and  nationalities  would 
appear  to  be  about  equally  predisposed  towards  erysipelas. 
Thevenot's  assertion  that  the  negro  race  enjoys  immunity 
from  erysipelas  has  been  absolutely  contradicted  by  Chas- 
saniol;^  Farrar  and  Nathusius,  also,  have  seen  malignant 
erysipelas  in  the  negroes,  although  less  commonly,  as  the 
latter  remarks,  than  in  mulattoes  and  whites,  the  proportions 
being  as  10  to  15  and  20. 

With  reference  to  the  type  of  the  skin-affection  in  the  coloured  races, 
Rigler  says  that  the  skin  assumes  a  copper  colour  in  the  brown  races, 
whereas  in  negroes  the  presence  of  an  erysipelas  is  shown  merely  by 
rise  of  temperature,  by  swelling  which  pits  on  pressure,  and  by  subse- 
quent desquamation  of  the  cuticle.    The  new-formed  epidermis  appears 

'  L.  c,  p.  21.  '  L.  c,  p.  625. 

'  'Arch,  de  m^.  nay.,'  1855,  Mai,  p.  514. 
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for  a  time  less  dusky  than  at  other  parts  of  the  skm^  but  it  shortly 
acquires  the  original  look  in  consequence  of  abundant  deposition  of 
pigment. 


§  1 56.  Breaks  out  both  in  Insanitary  and  Clean 

Hospitals. 

An  importance  not  to  be  underrated  in  the  production  and 
diffusion  of  erysipelas  attaches  to  unhygienic  conditions,  to 
the  accumulation  of  products  of  decomposition  and  putre- 
faction in  dwelling-houses^  to  the  overcrowding  of  the  same 
with  no  regard  to  their  cleanliness  and  ventilation^  and  to  the 
entrance  of  sewer  gases  or  of  solid  particles  in  the  form  of 
dust  from  cesspits  and  the  like.  It  is  obvious  that  these 
nuisances  have  a  quite  special  influence  in  hospital  wards^ 
particularly  in  those  set  apart  for  the  reception  of  surgical 
cases ;  and  this  is  the  reason  or  part  of  the  reason  why  the 
disease  is  particularly  often  endemic  or  epidemic^  as  the  so- 
called  '^  erysipelas  nosocomiale^^'  on  the  surgical  side  of 
large  and  much  frequented  hospitals.  The  greater  preva- 
lence of  erysipelas  in  the  cold  season^  which  we  have  already 
referred  to,  may  not  improbably  be  connected  with  the  same 
factor  in  the  causation,  inasmuch  as  it  is  often  difficult  at 
that  time  of  the  year  to  secure  a  continuous  and  sufficient 
ventilation  of  the  wards.  The  literature  of  medicine  is  rich 
in  observations  which  establish  the  importance  of  this  etiolo^ 
gical  factor  beyond  doubt^  proving  in  fact,  that  the  disease 
has  been  obviated  either  permanently  or  for  considerable 
periods  when  those  nuisances  which  had  called  forth  the 
endemics  or  epidemics  of  it  had  been  removed. 

Summing  up  the  experience  of  hospital  physicians  and  surgeons  in 
England,  Gregory^  enumerates  the  following  as  material  causes  of 
hospital  erysipelas:  overcrowding  of  the  wards,  particularly  with 
patients  suffering  from  extensive  suppurating  wounds  or  discharging 
other  morbid  secretions  to  a  large  amount ;  insufBcicnt  cleansing  of 
beds,  mattresses,  walls,  <&c. ;  inadequate  ventilation  of  the  wards.  This 
is  the  conclusion  to  be  drawn  also  from  the  observations  of  Doig, 
Erichsen,'Gampbell  de  Morgan,'  and  other  English  surgeons,  and  from 

'  'Lectures  on  the  Eniptive  Fevers,'  Lond.,  1843. 

'  'Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,'  1874,  Jan.,  134. 

'  In  Holmes' '  System  of  Surgery,'  and  ed.,  Lond.,  1869,  i,  so6. 
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those  of  Fenger^  at  the  Frederiks-Hospital  of  Copenhagen.  Erichsen, 
who  gives  his  own  experience  at  Uniyersity  College  Hospital  in  the 
autumn  of  187a  in  support  of  his  opinion,  says :  "  that  erysipelas  is 
often  of  epidemic  origin,  there  can  be  no  question,  but  the  influence  of 
any  epidemic  is  immensely  increased  by  an  unhealthy  condition  of  a 
wajtl  from  oyercrowding."  Campbell  de  Morgan  observes  that,  at  the 
Middlesex  Hospital,  erysipelas,  which  used  to  be  very  common,  became 
much  rarer  when  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  hospital  was  improved, 
particularly  through  the  adequate  ventilation  of  the  wards ;  if  patients 
were  admitted  with  erysipelas,  it  no  longer  spread  from  them  to 
other  patients,  as  it  used  to  do.  For  the  same  hospital,  Thomson' 
gives  the  following  interesting  fact :  In  one  of  the  largest  wards  on  the 
ground  floor,  cases  of  erysipelas  occurred  time  after  time  for  a  number 
of  years  in  two  beds  placed  one  on  each  side  of  a  window.  On  inquiry 
it  was  found  that  the  common  dust-hole  of  the  hospital  was  situated  in 
a  vault  in  the  western  front  area  exactly  under  this  window  and  that  it 
had  been  left  open,  the  effluvia  from  it  entering  through  the  window  and 
particularly  afiEecting  the  two  beds  in  question.  Great  care  was  taken  to 
have  the  dust-hole  thoroughly  covered  in,  whereupon  the  endemic  came 
to  an  end  for  a  time.  After  a  considerable  period,  cases  of  eiysipelas 
again  began  to  occur  in  those  two  beds,  when  it  was  found  on  inquiry 
that  the  dust-hole  had  been  again  left  open.  The  nuisance  was  taken 
away  altogether,  and  no  more  cases  of  erysipelas  were  seen  in  that  ward 
for  a  number  of  years.  In  the  Badcliffe  Infirmary  at  Oxford  a  severe 
epidemic  of  erysipelas  occurred  in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1874, 
which  owed  its  origin,  as  Netten  BadclifTe'  showed,  to  conditions  of  the 
same  kind  but  worse  in  degree,  namely,  the  entrance  of  sewer  gas  from 
drains  blocked  with  fscal  matters.  In  the  surgical  division  of  the 
hospital  at  Bostock,  Kdnig*  had  occasion  to  follow  a  small  epidemic  of 
erysipelas,  whose  origin  could  be  traced  to  the  pillows  used  on  the 
operating- table  being  covered  with  dried  blood-stains ;  during  a  certain 
period  every  operation  done  on  that  table  had  been  followed  by  ery-c 
sipelas ;  but  on  the  changing  the  pillows  the  endemic  ceased  all  at  once. 

However  highly  we  may  rate  the  importance  of  the  noxioas 
inflaence  in  question,  for  producing  erysipelas  and  causing 
it  to  spread,  it  is  in  something  else  that  we  have  to  seek  for 
the  true  and  essential  morbific  factor.  '^  Even  in  hospitals 
that  are  admirably  constructed,'^  says  Yolkmann,  ^'  that  have 
been  made  salubrions  to  the  point  of  luxury,  and  are  per- 
fectly ventilated — even  in  these  there  have  occurred  epi- 
demics of  erysipelas  of  the  severest  kind ;    and  the   most 

1  '  De  erysipeUte  ainbuUnti  disqn,'  Havn.,  184a. 
3  *Med.  Times  and  Gkis.,'  1856,  Dec. 
>  'Brit.  Med.  Jonm.,'  1875,  i,  651. 
^  *  Areh.  der  Heilkonde,'  1870,  p.  33. 
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scrnpulous  cleanliness  and  care  have  not  succeeded  in  put- 
ting a  stop  to  them/'  Ample  confirmation  of  this  is  afforded 
by  the  London  hospitals^  which^  as  Fergusson  says^  are 
never  free  from  erysipelas^  notwithstanding  the  extreme 
cleanliness  practised  in  thom^  and  despite  the  most  abundant 
ventilation.  In  the  Hdpital  St.  Andre  at  Bordeaux^  which 
is  highly  prized  as  a  ^'  model  institution^''  it  appears  from 
the  statements  of  Pnjos  that  even  the  cleanest  and  best 
constructed  wards  do  not  escape  erysipelas.  Oilier  records 
that^  for  a  long  period  previous  to  the  year  1867,  the  severest 
operations  had  been  performed  at  the  Lyons  hospital  without 
erysipelas  occurring ;  but  from  that  date  onwards  the  larger 
number  of  the  cases  operated  upon  were  attacked  with 
erysipelas^  although  no  cause  could  be  found  for  it  in  the 
condition  of  the  place. 

But  the  non-dependence  of  erysipelas  upon  the  above- 
mentioned  factors  is  proved  best  of  all  by  its  epidemic 
occurrence  outside  hospitals^  among  village  populations  at 
large^  and  not  unfrequently  in  coincidence  with  the  develop- 
ment or  intensification  of  the  disease  in  the  hospitals.  This 
fact  confronts  us  on  a  large  scale  in  the  North  American 
epidemics,  in  which  the  most  remarkable  circumstance  was 
that  the  disease  was  prevalent  in  country  districts  much 
more  frequently  and  much  more  extensively  than  in  large 
and  populous  towns.  We  should  not,  therefore,  judge  of 
the  importance  of  these  unsanitary  conditions  in  producing 
erysipelas,  otherwise  than  we  judge  of  their  influence  in 
other  infective  diseases ;  they  afford  a  soil  which  is  faivorable 
to  tho  development  of  such  diseases,  whether  because  they 
so  afPect  the  human  organisation  as  to  make  it  receptife 
of  the  proper  morbific  thing,  or  because  they  are  concerned 
in  some  definite  manner  in  the  development  of  this  morbific 
thing  itself. 


§   157.   The  Morbid  Poison — a  Micrococcus. 

In  consideration  of  these  facts,  and  in  view  of  the  circum- 
stance that  the  erysipelatous  process  has  markedly  tie 
character  of  an  infective  disease,  the  conviction  has  long 
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been  held  that  the  mahidy  was  caused  by  a  specific  noxious 
something — by  a  morbid  poison.  This  opinion  has  found 
support  in  the  results  of  inquiries  made  by  Hiiter,^  Orth,*  Nep- 
veau,'  Lukomsky,*  and  Klebsi^  and  especially  in  the  evidence 
recently  adduced  by  Koch,*  and  still  better  by  Fehleisen/  as 
to  the  constant  occurrence  of  a  species  of  bacterium  (micro- 
coccus), with  definite  characters,  in  the  diseased  tissues  and 
in  the  lymphatic  vessels.^ 

There  need  be  less  hesitation  than  ever  in  accepting  the 
parasitic  nature  of  the  disease,  now  that  its  communicahility 
— which  had  been  asserted  originally  by  English  surgeons* 
on  the  ground  of    clinical  observation,  and  afterwards  by 

^  ^Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr./  1869,  357. 

'  'Arch,  fur  experim.  Pathologie/  1873,  i,  8i. 

'  'Gkz.  m^  de  Paris,'  1873,  32. 

<  In  •  Virchow's  Archiv/  1874,  Ix,  418. 

*  'Arch,  ffir  experim.  Pathol./  1854,  iii>  iv. 

*  '  XJntenuchangen  uber  die  Aetiologie  der  Wandinfectionskrankheiteo/ 
LeipK.,  1878. 

7  'Deutsche  Zeitschr.  fur  Chirnrgle,'  1882^  xvi,  391,  and  ' Sitzangsher.  der 
W&>zb.  phy8.-med.  Gesellsch./  1882,  Nr.  8. 

'  Indirect  evidence  of  the  parasitic  nature  of  erysipelas  is  afforded  by  recent 
experience  of  the  antiseptic  treatment  of  wounds.  Since  the  introduction  of  that 
practice  erysipelas  of  wounds  has  been  almost  banished  from  surgical  wards, 
which  used  to  be  permanent  seats  of  the  malady,  and  often  required  to  be  closed 
on  account  of  its  disastrous  outbreaks.  On  this  point,  see  Volkmann, '  Ver- 
handl  der  deutschen  Qesellsch.  fiir  Chirurgie,'  1877,  64;  Tillmanns,  in  the 
*  Deataehe  Chirurgie '  of  Billroth  and  Lucke,  v,  75  (for  the  surgical  cUnique  of 
Halle);  Nnssbaum,  'Die  chirurgischo  Klinik  zu  Miinchen  im  Jahre  1875/ 
8tattg.»  1875 ;  and  '  Leitfaden  zur  antiseptischen  Wundbehandlung,'  3  Aufl. 
Stiilig.  1879. 

*  The  earliest  statements  occur  in  the  reports  of  English  hospital  surgeons, 
•odi  as  Wells  (1.  c),  Dickson  ('Med.-Cbir.  Bey./  1819,  April,  p.  615),  Wcather- 
hetd  ('Diagnosis  between  Erysipelas,  Phlegmon,  &c.,'  Lend.,  18 19),  Stevenson, 
Arooit,  and  others.  A  number  of  later  observations  on  this  point  are  collected  by 
Tolkmann  (I.  c,  p.  155).  Of  still  more  recent  date  are  the  papers  by  Oilier 
(L  c.)  for  the  epidemic  of  1867  in  the  Lyons  Hospital;  by  Borbone  (1*  c*)  from 
observations  in  the  hospital  of  Turin ;  by  Erichsen  for  University  College  Hos- 
pital; by  Begbie  ('Edin.  Monthly  Jonm.,'  1852,  Sept.,  p.  243)  from  experiences 
of  private  practice  in  Edinburgh ;  by  Tibbits  ('  Lancet,'  1874,  June,  p.  832)  from 
hospital  and  private  practice  in  Bristol ;  by  Xetten  Radcliffo  (I*  c*)  ^or  the  Oxford 
Infirmary;  by  Maclagan  ('Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1876,  Sept.,  p.  395)  from  private 
practice;  by  Miller  ('Edin.  Med.  Jour.,'  1880,  June,  p.  1095)  for  the  Edinburgh 
Inftnnary ;  by  Lucke  ('  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,'  1868,  p.  457)  for  the  hospital  at 
Bern;  by  Baader  (' Correspondenzbl.  fiir  Schweizer  Aerzte,'  1877,  No.  3)  for  the 
epidemic  at  the  village  of  Buns,  in  Neuch&tcl;  and  by  SchfiUer  ('Deutsche 
jSeitschr.  fur  Chirurgie,'  i877»  viii,  p.  501)  for  the  surgical  diniqueat  CMfswaUL 
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French  and  Grerman — ^has  been  proved  with  exactitude  by 
means  of  the  experiments  on  animals  conducted  by  Orth, 
Koch,  Tillmanns^  and  others,  and  most  decisively  of  all  by 
Fehleisen's  inoculation  experiments  on  man  with  micrococci 
of  pure  cultivation.'  We  may  consider  it  to  be  an  open 
question  for  the  present,  whence  the  parasite  comes ;  also 
whether  it  reproduces  itself  only  within  the  human  body,  or 
whether  it  grows  outside  as  well,  finding  in  the  above- 
described  defects  of  hygiene  a  soil  specially  suited  for  its 
reproduction.  Again,  concerning  the  foctors  which  deter- 
mine the  type  of  the  disease  and  the  modifications  of  the 
same,  we  are  unable  by  means  of  the  facts  known  to  us  to 
come  to  any  conclusion.  In  many  cases  it  is  unquestionably 
the  individuality  of  the  patient  that  makes  the  difference ; 
but  in  many  other  cases,  and  particularly  in  epidemic  out- 
breaks of  the  disease  in  its  malignant  form,  that  explanation 
does  not  apply.  In  these  matters  we  are  groping  in  the 
same  obscurity  which  enshrouds  the  causes  of  mild  or  severe 
type  in  other  infective  diseases,  as  I  have  remarked  more 
particularly  when  writing  of  scarlet  fever  (I,  pp.  187 — 192). 


§  158.  Point  op  Origin. — Mode  of  Teansmibsion. 

The  opinions  of  observers  arc  still  divided  as  to  the  viode 
of  transmission  of  the  disease  ;  whether  an  attack  of  erysipelas 
presupposes  under  all  circumstances  a  breach  of  continuity 
in  the  surface  of  the  body,  that  is  to  say,  whether  the  only 
kind  of  erysipelas  is  an  erysipelas  of  wounds ;  or  whether  the 
morbid  poison  may  not  be  taken  up  also  by  the  intact  skin  or 
mucous  membrane.  The  former  of  these  views  is  the  one 
that  is  preferred  by  the  larger  number  of  experienced  sur- 
geons. The  infinite  difficulty,  nay  even  the  impossibility  of 
detecting  slight  injuries  in  each  particular  case,  especially  in 

*  li.  c,  p.  9. 

2  *  Wiirzb.  Vcrbandl.,'  1.  c.  Hcrr  Fchlcisen  has  now  (Dec,  1882)  made  a  larg« 
number  of  experiments  of  that  kind,  all  of  them  with  the  therapeutical  inten* 
tion  of  dispelling  tumours.  The  whole  of  the  cxperhnents  snccecded,  and  the 
erysipelas  always  ran  a  perfectly  typical  course.  Through  the  kindness  of  Heir 
Fehleisen  I  have  had  the  opportunity  of  seeing  a  successful  inoculation  experi* 
ment  of  his  in  Uerr  v.  Bergmann's  surgical  cliniquc  here. 
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the  mucona  membranes  near  where  they  pass  into  the  skin, 
makes  this  question  one  of  the  most  intricate  in  the  natural 
history  of  erysipehts^  and  one  that  can  never  be  altogether 
finally  settled.  For  my  own  part  I  am  constrained  by  force 
of  recorded  observations  to  give  up  the  distinction  which  I 
drew  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  between  simple  (exan- 
thematic)  erysipelas  and  malignant  (typhoid)  erysipelas. 
There  are  many  clinical  observations  in  favour  of  the  trans- 
mission of  the  morbid  poison  by  surgical  instruments, 
bandages  or  other  things  used  by  patients,  that  is  to  say, 
in  favour  of  contagion  in  the  narrower  sense  of  the  term. 
But  in  the  majority  of  cases,  no  such  means  of  transmission 
can  be  made  out ;  and  one  is  rather  driven  to  think  that 
the  reproduction  of  the  morbid  poison  really  takes  place  out- 
side the  human  body,  and  that  the  virus  is  for  the  most  part 
carried  by  currents  of  air. 


CHAPTER   XII. 

PUERPERAL  FEVER. 

§  159.  The  Modebn  Doctrine  started  bt  Semmelweiss  and 

continued  dt  h1r8ch. 

The  first  and  most  acceptable  duty  of  modem  medicine  is 
the  prevention  of  disease ;  and  in  practically  applying  that 
principle^  medicine  has  achieved  its  most  brilliant  success  in 
regard  to  the  diseased  processes  incidental  to  wounds. 
Evidence  of  this  is  afforded,  as  we  have  seen,  by  the  good 
effects  of  the  antiseptic  method  of  dressing  wounds  in  pre- 
venting traumatic  erysipelas.  The  prophylactic  rules  directed 
against  the  occurrence  of  hospital  gangrene  and  the  so-called 
septic  wound-diseases  have  proved  to  be  not  less  beneficial ; 
and  for  the  puerperal  infective  diseases,  whose  admission 
into  the  group  of  traumatic  diseases  hardly  anyone  nowadays 
will  object  to,  the  same  holds  good. 

Rational  prophylaxis  against  a  disease  must  be  based  upon 
an  acquaintance  with  and  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
underlie  it  directly  or  remotely.  Setting  out  from  this  prin- 
ciple, and  working  on  the  basis  of  experiences  at  the  lying- 
in  hospital  of  Vienna  in  1847,  Semmelweiss  developed  his 
doctrine  of  the  prophylaxis  of  puerperal  fever.  And  although 
his  view  of  the  causative  conditions  was  one-sided,  he  was 
still  a  true  pioneer  in  elaborating  the  doctrine  of  the  origin 
and  prevention  of  that  disease,  and  his  work  was  of  great 
service  not  only  to  the  Vienna  lying-in  house  but  to  man- 
kind at  large.  I  take  credit  to  myself  for  having,  in  the 
first  edition  of  this  work,  stood  forward  as  his  exponent  and 
for  having  directed  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  Germany 
to  his  writings,  which  had  been  little  noticed  up  to  that  time. 
My  endeavour  was  to  enlarge  the  doctrine  of  Semmelweiss 
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on  the  genesis  of  child-bed  fever,  by  means  of  experiences 
of  the  disease  collected  down  to  a  later  date,  or  to  arrive  at 
a  more  comprehensive  view  of  its  etiology ;  and  I  have  had 
the  satisfaction  of  seeing  the  results  of  my  inquiries  received 
with  approval  by  the  first  gynaacologists  in  Germany.  I  shall 
thus  share  with  Semmelweiss  the  credit  of  being  named 
a  founder  of  the  rational  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  puerperal 
fever.  So  much  the  more  is  it  my  present  duty  in  this  new 
edition  to  subject  the  opinions  that  I  then  expressed  to  a 
rigorous  criticism  in  the  light  of  knowledge  gained  in  the 
interval,  to  turn  to  account  for  this  particular  infective 
disease  the  advances  which  science  has  made  in  the  depart- 
ment of  infective  disease  in  general,  and  thus,  in  adherence 
to  the  facts  and  with  as  complete  a  presentation  of  them  as 
possible,  to  mark  the  point  which  our  knowledge  of  the 
ways  of  origin  of  puerperal  fever  has  now  reached,  the  point 
from  which  our  practice  has  to  start  in  framing  the  phrophyl- 
actic  measures  to  be  adopted  against  this  disastrous  malady. 

§  1 60.  Puerperal  Fever  in  former  Times. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  puerperal  infective  disease,  or — 
to  adopt  an  equivalent  and  familiar  term  for  the  sake  of 
brevity — puerperal  fever  has  been  prevalent  in  all  ages, 
just  as  its  geographical  distribution  extends  over  the  whole 
habitable  globe.  And  as  the  amount  of  this  sickness  varies 
in  different  parts  of  the  world,  according  to  the  social  life 
and  hygienic  circumstances  of  the  population,  there  have 
probably  been  corresponding  differences  in  the  frequency 
of  the  disease  in  the  various  epochs  through  which  the  human 
race  has  passed.  The  extent  of  those  differences  we  are 
certainly  unable  to  estimate,  by  reason  of  the  scanty  notices 
of  the  disease  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  and 
medidBval  times,  and  the  absence  of  accurate  information 
from  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries. 

In  the  epidemiological  writings  of  Hippocrates,^  there  occur  a  number 
of  excellently  drawn  up  clinical  histories  of  puerpei-al  fever,  and  in  the 

1  'Lib.  Epidemiomm/  i,  sect,  iii,  Aegra  Nr.  4,  5,  11,  ed.  Littr^  ii,  690,  694, 
708;  'Epid./  lib.  iii,  sect,  ii,  Aegra  10,  11,  12,  e.  c.  iii,  60 — 62  ;  lib.  iii,^8ect.  iii, 
Aegrft  2,  I4t  e.  c.  iii,  108,  140. 

VOL.  n.  11 
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psendo-Hippocratic  treatiae  'De  morbis  mnliemm'^  the  subject  is  con- 
sidered at  length.  Moreover  it  follows  from  the  account'  given  by  Hippo- 
crates of  the  diseases  among  the  inhabitants  of  Thasos  that  the  malady 
had  been  common  in  those  days  and  had  occurred  in  a  sort  of  epidemic. 
{**  yvvaXxiQ  ik  kv6<rria'av  filv  iroXXal  .  .  ISvaroKiov  ik  xXfTorac,  koI  fUTa  ro^ 
TOKovc  lirtvSo'iov,  Kal  iOvrio'Kov  avrai  fidXiara**)  Celsos,'  however,  confines 
himself  to  one  remark,  which  probably  points  to  puerperal  fever 
("  mulier  ex  partu  si  cum  f ebre,  vehementibus  etiam  et  assiduis  capitis 
doloribus  premitur,  in  periculo  mortis  est ") ;  and  Galen^  contributes 
nothing  of  his  own,  but  merely  repeats  the  statements  of  Hippocrates. 
Soranus  and  Moschion,  the  gynsDCologists  of  the  Greek  medicine,  make 
no  mention  whatsoever  of  the  disease ;  and  Arabian  physicians  such  as 
Avicenna,^  as  well  as  the  physicians  of  the  middle  ages,  have  nothing 
more  to  say  than  that  women  in  childbed  sometimes  took  fever,  which 
led  to  their  death. 

In  the  medical  writers  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries,  such 
as  Trincavella,'  Mercado,^  Bivi^re,^  de  la  Boc,'  Sennert*®  and  Sydenham," 
we  find  statements  about  puerperal  fever  which  go  rather  more  into 
particulars,  although  they  hardly  do  justice  to  the  properly  clinical 
side  of  the  question.  Willis  was  the  first  to  appreciate  correctly  the 
peculiar  character  of  the  disease  as  compared  with  other  febrile  pro- 
cesses ;  he  introduced  the  name  "  febris  puerperarum,"  and  undertook 
a  searching  inquiry  into  the  beginnings  and  course  of  child-bed  fe?er; 
he  even  went  so  far  as  to  connect  the  origin  of  the  disease  with  laceration 
of  the  uterus  during  labour  and  to  refer  it  to  a  "  miasma  venenatum.*^ 
After  Willis  came  Strotber,*^  Hoffmann,*^  and  others. 

Although,  as  wc  have  said,  it  is  impossible  to  estimate 
from  the  professional  writings  at  our  service,  the  extent  to 
which  child-bed  fever  had  been  prevalent  in  past  times ;  yet 
we   are  justified  by    the  fact,  observed  during   the  present 

*  Lib.  i.  §  49 — 54,  c.  c.  viii,  io8,  seq, 
^  Lib.  i,  sect,  ii,  §  8,  e.  c.  ii,  646. 

•"*  *  De  mod.,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  8. 

*  In  the  commentaries  to  the  above-quoted  passages  in  Hippocrates. 
■'•  *  Canon/  lib.  iii,  Fen.  xxi,  tract,  ii,  cap.  ^^,  Venet.,  1564,  i,  929. 

^  *  De   ratione   curandi,  &c./  lib.  xi,  cap.   ii,  ff.  in  *  0pp.,'  Lngd.,   1586,  i» 
291,  seq. 

'  *  De  mnlierum  affect.,'  lib.  iv,  cap.  x,  xi. 

"  *  Praxis  med.,'  lib.  ix,  Norimb.,  1688,  287. 

'  *  Prax.  med./  lib.  iii,  cap.  viii,  §  13,  seq.,  Amstel.,  1679,  554. 
10  « Pract.  med./  lib.  iv,  sect,  vii,  cap.  xi,  Wittenbg.,  1660,  467. 
"  *  Diss,  epistol.  ad  Cole  de  affect,  liyster./  in  *  0pp./  Genev.,  1736,  i,  279. 
*^  '  De  febribus/  cap.  xvi,  in  *  0pp./  Amstel.,  1682,  124. 
*'  'Critical  Essay  on  Fevers/  cap.  ix.  Lend.,  1718,  21a. 
^*  'Med.  rationalis  system,'  torn,  iv,  Pars  i,  sect,  ii,  cap.  x,  in  'Opp.,*QtBff« 
1748,11,156.  J 
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century  and  the  preceding,  that  it  clings  mostly  to  lying-in 
hospitals,  in  believing  that  the  important  place  which  puer- 
peral fever  now  takes  in  the  statistics  of  sickness  and  mortality 
of  civilised  countries  dates  no  farther  back  than  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  or  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  or 
from  the  period  when  the  first  maternity  hospitals  or  other 
institutions  for  the  reception  of  the  lying-in  were  established. 


§  i6i.  Present  Distribution. 

Regarding  the  geographical  distribution  of  puerperal  fever, 
the  want  of  information  from  many  parts  of  the  world, 
particularly  those  within  tropical  and  subtropical  latitudes, 
does  not  permit  us  to  do  more  than  conclude  generally  that 
the  disease  extends  over  the  whole  habitable  globe.  For  the 
same  reason  I  am  unable  to  say  whether  any  considerable 
differences  exist  in  the  number  of  cases  at  various  parts  of 
the  world,  not  including  the  cases  of  child-bed  fever  in  lying- 
in  hospitals.  As  a  general  rule,  child-bed  fever  would  appear 
to  occur  most  frequently  in  highly- civilised  countries  with  a 
crowded  population  and  situated  in  higher  latitudes.  With-  ' 
out  attaching  too  much  importance  to  the  following  statistics 
of  the  disease  collected  from  some  of  the  civilised  States  of 
Europe,  I  think  they  may  be  used  to  form  an  approximate 
estimate. 

Tahle  of  Deaths  from  Puerperal  Fever  per  1000  Deliveries} 


Place. 


Period. 


Deaths  per  ;      Authority. 

lOOO.  •' 


St.  Petersburg  * 

Sweden  

Norway* 

Denmark  

England 

England 

Prussia  

Baden 

Belgium 

Genera  

Gknoa 


1845-59 
1861-75 

1859-68 

1866-74 

1818-41 

1847-50 

1816-75 

1851-63 

1851-55 
13  years 

1857-^ 


70 

1 
Hugenberger.' 

57 

Netzel.' 

5*7 

Jogt} 

60 

jWeis.« 

8'o 
60 

1  d'Espine.^^ 

80 

Boehr.' 

7-6 

iHegar." 

6-0 

d'Bspine.' 

80 

id'Espine.'" 

4'2 

^  Foribolatfl 
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For  Turkey,  and  for  Constantinople  in  particalar^  Rigler* 
says  that^  although  the  absence  of  lying-in  hospitals  makes 
child-bed  fever  rarer  than  in  most  other  cities  of  Europe, 
yet  the  disease  does  occur  from  time  to  time.  Also  the 
most  northern  countries  of  Europe  are  by  no  means  exempt 
from  it.  In  Iceland  it  is  not  so  very  rarely  met  with,*  cases 
occurring  from  time  to  time  even  in  large  numbers,  as  in 
1842  and  1845.  The  same  holds  good  for  Oreenland,  where 
groups  of  puerperal  fever  cases  occur,  at  all  events  now  and 
then,  as  in  1844  ^^^  1847.*  ^^  *^®  cultivated  parts  of 
North  America  it  is  just  as  extensive  as  on  European  soil. 
It  is  of  interest  to  notice  the  remark  of  a  United  States 
authority,*  on  the  occurrence  of  puerperal  fever  in  that  country, 
in  a  criticism  of  the  gynaecological  work  of  Lee  (1835)  : 
"  In  this  country  we  have  fortunately  had  but  little  experience 
of  the  alarmingly  fatal  epidemics  that  have  spread  their 
devastating  influence  over  different  sections  of  Great  Britain;'* 
and  Hildreth,^  writing  from  Washington,  Ohio,  in  1830,  says, 
"Puerperal  fevers  are  much  less  common  than  in  more 
populous  places.**  From  Central  America  and  the  West 
Indies  our  information  about  child-bed  fever  is  meagre,  but 
it  serves  to  prove  that  the  disease  is  no  stranger  to  these 
countries.  For  the  Continent  of  Africa,  I  have  found  only 
one  notice,  by  Pruner/  according  to  which  puerperal  fever 
in  Egypt  is  neither  so  common  nor  so  general  as  in  Europe, 

*  *  Die  Tiirkei  nnd  dcren  Bewohncr,  Ac./  Wien,  1850,  ii,  338. 
'  Sehleisner,  *  Island  undersOgt,  &c.,*  Kj5benh.,  1849,  5^' 

'  Account  in  '  Sundhedskoll.  Forhdl.  for  Aaret  1844,'  57  ;  Langc,  *  Bcmterkn. 
om  GrSnlands  Sygdomsforhold./  KjObenh.,  1864,  40. 

*  *  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  1835,  Feb.,  439. 

*  lb.,  1830,  Feb.,  300. 

^  *  Krankheitcn  des  Orients,*  Erlang.,  1847,  278. 

*  Tbe  death-rate  among  women  delivered  in  private  houses. 
'  See  the  list  of  authors  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 

3  'Hygiea,'  1879,  xli,  '77- 

^  Including  those  who  died  in  Maternity  hospitals. 

^  'Norsk.  Mag.  for  Laogevidensk,'  1872,  iii,  Raekke  ii,  414. 

*  *  Ilygien.  Meddtlelscr/  1875,  Nye  K.,  i,  124. 
'  *Gaz.  des  hdpit.,*  1858.  Nr.  54,  213. 

*  •  Zeitechr.  fiir  Geburtsh.  und  Oynftkol.,'  iii,  81. 

'  '  Die  Sterblichkeit  w&hrend  der  Schwangerschafb,  &c.,'  Freiburg,  1868,  25. 
»«  '  Geogr.  nosol.  dcir  Italia,'  Roma,  1881,  176. 
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although  it  has  sometimes  been  met  with  to  a  more  consider- 
able extent^  as^  for  example^  in  1844^  when  a  '^paerperal 
influence  "  is  said  to  have  reached  from  Alexandria  to  the 
Thebaid.  In  Port  Said^  as  Vauvray^  tells  us,  it  is  almost 
unknown.  In  India,  according  to  Webb'  and  Twining,* 
child' bed  fever  is  by  no  means  rare  among  the  Hindu  women, 
and  it  is  sometimes  prevalent  to  a  considerable  extent.  The 
observations  of  Baelz*  leave  no  doubt  of  the  occurrence  of 
the  disease  in  Japan,  even  if  it  be  only  in  isolated  cases. 
On  the  Australian  Continent^  and  in  New  Zealand^  puerperal 
fever  would  appear  to  have  been  very  rare  down  to  about 
the  middle  of  the  present  century;  but  I  have  no  more 
recent  information  of  the  disease  in  those  colonies.  In 
Tasmania  it  was  first  seen,  so  far  as  Dempster^  knew,  in  the 
autumn  of  1833  in  the  district  of  Norfolk,  several  women 
having  taken  it  together.  According  to  later  accounts  by 
Hall®  and  Miller,'  child-bed  fever  is  far  from  uncommon 
there,  whether  in  the  lying-in  hospital  (where  it  was  epidemic 
in  1851—52)  or  among  women  confined  in  their  own  homes. 
The  only  notice  for  South  America  that  I  know  of  is  one  by 
Peris,^^  according  to  which  the  disease  was  disastrously 
prevalent  at  Monte  Video  in  1875. 


§  162.  Epidsmic  Outbreaks. 

Although  our  information  on  the  geographical  distribution 
of  puerperal  fever  is  very  incomplete,  and  the  statistical 
returns  of  the  disease  among  the  populations  of  the 
various   parts  of  the  world  are  below  the   real  total ;    yet 

^  '  Arch,  de  m^.  nav./  1873,  Sept.,  188. 
^  'Pathologia  Indica,'  Lond.,  1848,336. 
'  '  Cliuical  Illustrations  of  the  more  important  Diseases  of  Bengal/  Calcutta, 

1835* "» 433. 
^  '  Infoctionskrankhciten  in  Japan,'  Yokohama,  1882,  5. 

*  Account  in  '  Lancet,'  1845,  Sept.,  321. 

•  Thomson,  *  Brit,  and  Foreign  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,'  1854,  Oct. 
'  *  Transact,  of  the  Calcutta  Med.  Soc.,'  1836,  vii,  358. 

s  'Transact,  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc.,'  1866,  ii,  69. 
'  *  Qhisgow  Med.  Jonm.,'  1878,  Aog.,  345. 
^  'Arch,  do  m^  nay.,'  1879,  Oct,  153. 
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it  is  an  undoubted  fact  tliat  the  disease  has  been  infinitely 
more  common^  whether  in  sporadic  cases^  or  in  epidemics 
and  endemics,  within  maternity  hospitals  or  in  the  lying-in 
departments  of  general  hospitals  than  outside  them^  that  is 
to  say^  than  among  women  confined  at  their  own  dwellings. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  not  altogether  rare  for  child-bed  fever 
to  be  prevalent  to  a  very  considerable  extent  among  the 
latter;  and  sometimes  it  even  takes  the  character  of  an 
epidemic. 

In  the  following  table  I  have  put  together^  in  chronological 
order,  a  list  of  the  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  that,  have 
come  to  my  knowledge.  Although  I  am  far  from  claiming 
it  to  be  a  complete  list  of  all  the  observations  on  record,  yet 
it  will  suffice  to  bring  out  several  points  of  interest  for  the 
history  of  the  disease  and  for  the  study  of  its  etiology. 

Table  of  Epidemics  of  Puerperal  Fever. 


Time. 


1664 

1672 

1713 
1723 

1736-37 
1746 

1750 
1760 
1761 

f» 

1765-66 
>> 
ft 


1767 


9t 


tt 


Winter 
Jan. — March 

Spring 
July — Dec. 

•  •  • 

May — July 


Dec. — May 


Paris  

Gopenhageo . 
Rouen,  Caen. 
Prankft.onM. 

Paris  

Paris  

Lyons 

London  

Aberdeen   .. 
London  

Copenhagen . 
Rotterdam... 
Derbyshire... 


Groningen . . . 

Heugon 

(Normandy) 
Dublin    


Area  of  diflfusion. 


Anthoriij. 


Peu.» 

Bai-tholin. 
de  la  Motte. 
Hoffmann. 
Fodere. 


Obstetric  wards  of  the 

H6tel  Dieu 

In  the  town' , 

Ditto    

Ditto    

Ditto    

Hotel  Dieu  and  in  the 

town jMalouin. 

H6tel  Dieu IPouteau. 

British  Lying-in  Hosp.lLeake. 

? iMackintush. 

In    a    small    private' 

Ljring-in  Hosp 'White. 

Lying-in  Hosp iSaxtorpb. 

In  the  town    JBikker. 

In  varioas  parts  of  the 

county  in  this  and 

following  years Butter. 

Vicinity  of  the  town. . .  v.  Dovereu. 

In  the  parish Lepecq  de  la 

;     Cloture. 
Rotunda Jos.  Clarke. 


^  The  autborities  named  in  this  colamn  are  given  in  alphabetical  order  at  the 
end  of  the  chapter. 
'  "  In  the  town  "  means  that  the  disease  occurred  outside  the  lying-in  hoepiUL 
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Time. 


1769-70 


1770 

n 
I77I 

1772 

1774-75 

1774 
1777 

1778 

i» 

1780 
1781 
1781-82 
1782 

1783-84 

1786 

1786-87 

1787 

1787-88 

1788-89 
1789-92 

1791-92 

1792-93 
1793 
n 

1793 


Nov. — May 


Autumn 


Feb.  and  fol. 
months 
Winter 

March — May 

•  •  • 

Summer 


London 


Vienna 


Rotterdam . . . 
London  


Summer 
Jan. — March 

February 
Sept. — Nov. 
Nov. — Jan. 
Jan.  and  fol. 

months 
Dec. — ^March 

Sept. — Dec. 

Sept. — July 

Spring  and 

Summer 

Mar. — ^April 

July — Jan. 

Nov. — Jan. 
Dec. — Oct. 

Oct. — April 
Dec. — ^May 


Edinburgh... 
Paris  


DubHn  ... 
Stockholm 
Vienna   ... 


Copenhagen . 


Berlin 
Paris 


Berlin 

Cassel 

Paris  

Copenhagen. 

GladeUbach  . 
(Giessen) 
Copenhagen . 

Arzago   

(Lombardy) 
Poitiers 


Dublin 
London 


DubUn    .. 
Aberdeen 


Copenhagen 

Vienna  

Stockholm . . , 
Amsterdam 
Bouen 


Area  of  diffasion. 


in 


Westminster,  British, 

and     other    Lyin^- 

in  Hosps.;    also 

the  town 

St.     Marx     Lying-in 

Hosp 

In  the  town    

In    several    Lying-in 

Hosps 

Obstetric  wards  of  the 

Infirmary    

Hotel  Dieu,  and  many 

cases  in  the  town  ... 

Rotunda 

Lving-in  Hosp.*    

Obstetric  wards  of  the 

General  Hosp. 
Lying-in  Hosp. ;  also  a 

few  cases  in  the  town 

Cases  in  the  town 

Hotel  Dieu;  also  a  few 

cases  in  the  town  ... 

Cases  in  the  town 

Lving-in  Hosp 

H6pital  Vaugirard  ... 
Lying-in  Hosp.;    also 

cases  in  the  town  . . . 
Many  cases   in  town 

and  vicinity    

Lying-in  Hosp 


Authority. 


in 


Widely    prevalent 
the  village 

Many  cases  in  the 
town 

Rotunda 

In  a  Lying-in  Hosp. ; 
also  cases  in  the  town 

Rotunda 

Lying-in  Hosp. ;  also 
many  cases  in  the 
new  town 

Lying-in  Hosp. ;  a  few 
cases  in  the  town  . . . 

Lying-in  Hosp 


Lying-in  Hosp 

Hospice  de  L'humanite 


Leake, 
f  White. 

Faukcn. 
Bikker. 

White. 
")  Young, 
i  Clarke. 

Ref.  I. 
Jos.  Clarke. 
Netzel. 

StoU. 

Saxtorph. 
Selle. 

Greoffroy. 
Selle. 
Osiandcr. 
Doublet. 

Tode. 

Diel. 

Bang. 

Salomonsen. 

Cerri. 

Lamarque. 
Jos.  Clarke. 

John  Clarke. 
Jos.  Clarke. 


Gordon. 

^Boysen 

)  Rinck. 

Ficker. 

Netzel. 

Thijssen. 

Leroy- 


1  In  using  NetzeVB  Reports  on  Child-bed  Fever  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of 
Stockholm  from  1755  to  1877,  I  ^^^^  taken  all  those  years  in  which  the  mor- 
taliif  was  more  than  6  per  cent,  of  the  women  confined. 
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Time. 


1794       I 
1 795-96  Autumn  and 
Winter 
Max. — April 


Stockholm 
Vienna   ... 


1798 

1 799) 
1800) 

1801-3 

1803 
1805 

1808-12 


1810 
1810-11 

»» 
1811 

» 
1811-12 

1812 

>» 

1812-13 
1813 

1813-14 

1814 
1814-15 

1815 

1816-17 

1817 


1818 


18V8-19 


f* 


Winter 
Dec.— Feb. 

•  •  • 

Aug. — Sept. 


Creteil    

(Dpt.  Seine) 

Grenoble    ... 

Trier  


Jan. — May 
Winter 


*f 


Summer  and 

Autumn 
June — April 

Jan.  and  fol. 
months 


Dublin    

Rostock  ...  . 

Yorkshire  .. 


Milan 

Landsberg... 


Dublin    

Stockholm... 
London  .... 


Lying-in  Hosp. 


Winter 
Jan. — Dec. 

July — June 

Spring 
Winter 


Summer 


Autumn 


Sept. — Dec. 
Oct. — Aug. 

Oct — March 


Heidelberg. . . 

London  

Durham 


Dublin 


Northumber- 
land 

Abingdon  ... 
(Berkshire) 

Prague    

Edinburgh... 

Dublin    

Philadelphia 
Wiirzburg  . . . 

Stockholm ... 
Loudon  


Many  cases  in  the 
village 

Many  cases  in  the  town 

Many  cases  in  town 
and  vicinity    

Rotunda 

Several  cases  in  town 
and  vicinity   

At  Bamsley,  Leeds, 
Huddersfield,  and 
other  towns    

Santa  Catarina  Lying 
in  Hosp 

Several  cases  in  the 
town  and  vicinity ... 

Rotunda 

Lving-in  Hosp 

Many  cases  in  the 
vicinity    

Lying-in  Hosp. ;  occa- 
sional cases  in  town 

Many  cases  at  Hollo 
way  &  other  suburbs 

Numerous  cases  at 
various  localities  in 
the  county 

Rotunda ;  occasional 
cases  in  the  town  ... 

At  Sunderland,  Aln- 
wick, Newcastle,  and 
other  places   

In  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood  

Lying-in  Hosp 

Alaternity)  a  few  cases 
in  the  town 

Rotunda 

Pennsylvania  Hosp. . . . 

Lying-in  Hosp 


Aathority. 


Netzel. 
Jaeger, 
Nebel. 
Ref.  IL 

Ref.  UL 

Burckhardt. 
Douglas. 

Nolde. 


I 


Hey, 
Bradley. 


Ozanam. 

Punch. 

Douglas. 

Net^. 


Ramsbotham 
Nagele, 
Bayrhofer. 


i 


Lyons . . 
Prague 


Wiirzburg... 


Ditto    

In  a  Lying-in  Hosp., 
and  some  cases  in 
the  town 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto,  and  many  cases 
in  the  town 

Lying-in  Hosp , 


Dunn. 


Armstrong. 
")  Douglas, 
)  Brenan. 


Armstrong. 

West. 
Quadrat. 

Cardiff. 

Hodge. 
d'Outrepont, 

Netzel. 


Armstrong- 
Cliet. 

Bischoff. 
d'Outrepont, 

i,n. 
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Time. 


1819 


*9 


>» 


1819-20 


f» 
tt 
9$ 


Dec. — Mai'cL 


Winter 


Dec. — Aug. 
Oct. — Jon. 


>f 


1831 
1821-22 

1822-23 
1823 


»» 


1824 


»f 


1824-25 
1825 


May — July 
July — Nov. 


Winter 

Spring  and 
Summer 

March  21 — 
Sept.  22 

Winter 

January 


»» 


ft 


tt 


1825-26 


Winter 
Jan. — May 
Nov. — Jan. 
Jan. — ^April 


>t 


1826 


Winter 

Nov.  and  fol 

months 


Jan. — June 


Place. 


Stockholm 

Ljyons 

Vienna   ... 


Glasgow 

Wiirzburg ... 

Stockholm . . . 


Kiel 

Dresden 
Bavaria 


Dublin  . 
Lyons .... 
Scotland. 


Marburg. 
Vienna  . 
London  . 


Dublin  .. 
London  .. 
Dresden .. 
Munich  .. 
Berlin 


London  

Hanover 

Prague  

Edinburgh... 
Stockholm . . . 

Nastdtten  ... 
(Nassau) 
Stockholm... 

Berlin 

Dublin    

Paris  

Birmingham 


Area  of  diirusioc. 


Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto    

Ditto,  and  a  few  cases 
in  the  to¥m  and  sub 
urbs 

Many  cases  in  certain 
suburbs   

Lying-in  Hosp 


Ditto 


Ditto    

Ditto    

At  Bamberg,  in  the 
Lying-in  Hosp.,  and 
subsequently  many 
cases  in  the  town; 
numerous  cases  at 
Ansbach,  Nilrnberg, 
and  Dillingen 

In  the  Lying-in  Hosp. 


Oharite 


Many  cases  at  Edin- 
burgh,Glasgow,  Stir- 
ling and  other  places 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto    

Queen  Charlotte's  Ly- 
ing-in Hosp 

Rotunda 

In  a  Lj^ing-iu  Hosp.... 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto    

Ditto,  and  mauy  cases 
in  the  town 

In  a  Lying-in  Husp.... 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto 

Maternity  Hosp 

Lying-in  Hosp 


Widely  spread  in  the 
locality    

Lying-in  Hosp 

Oharite    

Rotunda 

H6tel  Dieu 

Lying-in  Hosp. ;  a  few 
cases  in  the  town  ... 


Authority. 


Netzel. 
diet. 


Ref.  IV. 

Bums. 
d'Outrepont, 

I-III, 
Schloss. 
Giiderschjold, 

Michaelis. 
Carus,  I. 


Pfeufer, 
"Schilling. 


Douglas, 

Collins. 

Baudelocquc. 

\  Campbell, 
Mackintosh 


i 


Busch. 
Lippich. 

Ferguson. 
Collins. 
Qooch. 
Cams,  II. 
Graf. 

Siebold. 
Ferguson. 
Dommes. 
Quadrat. 
Sidey. 

Caderschjold, 
II. 

Ricker. 

Netzel. 

Neumann. 

Collins. 

Baudelocque. 

Ingleby. 
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1837-18 


Neaenhans.. 
<BeDthelm) 

DubUn    

Londoa  


Feb.— Aug. 
Whule  jcar 


Winter 
April — Jane 


Aroeterdain  . 

Hanover 

Dnblm    

Copenhagen . 
Paris  


Hanj  caeee  in  the  townSando-laitd. 

Han;   cases   iq    ^"'I'l 
and  vicinity   Viond. 

Rotunda jOoltiiu. 

Westminuter  Ljing-in^  Hingeeton, 
Hosp. ;  maDj  cases)  >  Goocb, 
in  the  town |)  Feignson. 

Lying-in  Hosp fTilAiiiia. 

Ditto   

Ditto    iDommes. 

Eotonda IColli 


Toulonse. .. 
Pragno  . . , 
Dresden  ... 

Kiel 

Gieasen  ... 


Manycases  in  the  town 


Lying- iu  Hosp IQnadrat. 


Ditto    EUtg«n. 


Autumn 
Aag. — Dec. 

Winter 

April— June 


PhiUdclphii 

Dfiingen 

[Naasnii) 
Stockholm  . 
Aylcehury  . 
Plymouth  . 


Attg. — Sept. 

Atitnmn 

Feb.— March 

Oct.,  1.S33- 
May.  J  835 


Edinburgh. . 

Philadelphia 

Pragno    

Qratz  

Vionna  


Tannelle, 
Dnplay. 


Lying-in  Hosp, ;  many 

cases  in  the  town  , . 

PennBylv.inia  Hoap... 

Uany    cost's    in    th 


Ljing-m  Hosp 

Many  cases  in  the  town 

Ditto    

Hi^tel  Dieu  and  Mater- 


Lying-in  Hosp 

Mnny  cases  in  Lying- 
in  Hosp.  and  in  the 

Many  Cases  in  Tillage 

{^nd  tine)  .,, 
Lying-in  Boap. 
Dittos   some  a 

the  town 


.Penneylrania  Hosp.. 
Lying-in  Hoep 


BobcrUi.n. 


Bicker. 

Inglebj, 
ElkingUi 


Scholler. 
Bartscb, 
Mortis,  U. 
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b  Trarbucli  . 
(Coblcnj!) 
Bttmbi;rg    . 


■.  Kiel 

PiumlxHuf 
(Loire  infur.) 


New  Botoada,  foUow- 

othorlfing-ia  houses 

and  in  tlio  town Bi^atty.  I. 

La  Maternite JTanchou, 

Manycases  in  the  town 'Graff, 


Lying-in  Hoep., and  in| 
the  town 'Bapp. 


1839-^0 
184, 


Winter  and 

Spring 
Jan.— Feb. 
January 

Feb.— May 
March — May 

I  Dec. — April 
Jan. — May 

Antnmn 
Mar. — Aug. 

,^  Not. — July 
Jan.— March 
May — July 

Oct.— Jan. 

Oct.— Dec, 

Not.— Dec.   i 

Spring 


Kid 

Hailamar    . 

(NaflBau) 
Vienna   .... 


Lying-in  Hosp. ., 
Small  epidemic  i 

Lying-in  Uoap. .. 


Dublin    .,.) 
Dublin    ...J 

DrcadcQ 

Copenhagen 

Grcifawald.. 

London  

Dresden 


Pr.igne  .. 
Dresden  . . 
Wiingcn  .. 


Pragoe    . 


1840-41 


■.  Halle  

Stockholm . 
b  Doneuater  . 


Authority. 


Ditto,  ditto. 

Many  caaes  tu  the  ar- 

rondiBsement 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto,  and  in  the  town 


Aubinais, 
DoiumcB. 
d'Outi-epont, 


New  Rotanda    

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto;  uIbo some  cast 

the  town 

Ditto,  ditto 

In  a.  Lying-in  Hosp.. 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ciinique  


Lying-in  Hosp. 

Ditto    

All  thowomen  con  fined 

during  that  period 
Lying-in  Hosp 


parish  

Lying-in  Hosp. , 


Hotel  Dien 

Lying-in  Hosp. ., 


the 


Beatty,  U. 
Haaae,  IL 

Mjillcr. 

Ref.  V. 
Bemdt. 
Ferguson. 
Haase,  IT. 
Dubois,  I, 
Voillcmicr. 
Jungmai 


un. 


Miiller. 

Bef.  VI. 

BUiot, 
Netzel. 
Boardon, 
Jnngmann, 
11. 

ISchonlein, 
Jonas, 
do  liingen, 
Diemer. 

Lying-in  Hosp Litzmonn. 

Ditto    Netzel. 

Many  cases  in  the  towniStorrs. 
Maternite  and  CliniquelOubois,  II, 
|Kef.Vn. 
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Time. 


1841-43 


1842 

»f 
it 

/** 

1843 


1844 
»> 
»$ 


»» 
tt 


tt 


i» 


tt 


1845 
1845-46 


»» 


1846 


tt 


tt 


tt 


tt 


1S46-47 


tt 


tt 


Dec. — May 


Jan. — March 

Mar. — April 
Feb.— May 
Jan. — Dec. 
Feb. — June 

• . « 

Spnng  and 

Summer 

Jan. — April 
Aug. — Dec. 


Sept. — Nov. 

Spring 
July — Oct. 


Sept. — Nov. 
Feb. — June 


Nov. — Dec. 
Summer 


Winter 
March 

•  •  • 

"Winter 


Millersburgh 
(Ohio) 

Peitz   


Area  of  diffiuion. 


Philadelphia 

Paris  

Gratz  

Bennes  

Rouen 

Dorpat    


P^s 
Paris 


Stockholm... 

Rouen 

Paris  


»f 


Spring 
July 

Nov.— Feb. 
Dec.  and  fol. 

months 
Dec. — ^March 


Rennes  

Girreshcim . . 

(near    Dus- 

seldorf) 
Copenhagen . 

Elads-Herrcd 
(Aarhuus, 
Jutland) 

Aalborg 

Jacobshiivn  . 
(N.  Green- 
land) 

Lyons 

Dublin    

Rouen 

Paris  


Lyons 


Lying- in  House;  afbeo*- 
wi^s  many  cases  in 
the  town 

Numerous  cases  in  the 
town 

Lying-in  Hosp 

La  Maternity 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Hotel  Dieu 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto ;  also  several 
cases  in  the  town  ... 

In  all  the  Lying-in 
Hospitals,  and  many 
cases  in  the  town  as 

vv  %7XX  ••••■•  •■••••  •••••« 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto    

Ditto    


Hotel  Dieu.... 
In  the  village. 


Aathoritj. 


Bowen. 

Schleder. 
Wilson. 
Ref.  Vm. 

GrOtZ. 

Botrel. 
Hervieox. 

Koch. 


Bouchuti 
r  Bidanlt. 

Netzel. 

Hervieux. 

Bouchut, 

Bidault. 

Botrel. 

Schcider. 


Lying-in  Hosp 

Throughout  the  parish 


Many  cases  in  the  town 
Small  epidemic  in  the 
settlement  


Stockholm ...  Ditto 


Lying-in  Hosp 

Rotunda 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Chietiy  in  Hotel  Dieu 
and  Charitc ;  also  in 
H6pital  St. Louis  and 
La  Pitie,  and  many 
cases  in  the  town  .. 

Lying-in  Hosp 


Vienna    

Rouen 

St.Petersbrg. 
Griiningen . . . 

Wiirzburg  ... 
Toulouse 


Berlin 


Ditto    

Ditto    

Obstetric  Institute 
Lying-in  Hosp 


Ditto 

Ditto,    and    in    Hotel 

Dieu 

Charite    


Kayser, 
Ref.  IX. 
Schafifer^ 
Jcspersen. 

Speyer. 

Kayser,  IL 

Vcmay. 

McClintockJ 

Her\ieui. 


Ref.  XIL 

Vemay. 

Netzel. 


Hugenberger 
Baart    de  la 

Faille. 
Heymer. 

d'Orbcastle. 
Virchow,  I. 
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Time. 


1847 

April 

•  •  • 

1848 

•  •  ■ 

Spring  and 
Antamn 
December 

1849 

•  •  • 
• 

1849-50 

•  •  • 
Sept.— June 

1849-50 
1850 


tf 


1850-51 


I85I 


99 


1851-52 


if 
99 

1852 

1852-53 
1853 

19 

1854 
f> 

1854-55 


Stuttgart 
Ohio    


ft 


1855-56 
1856 


March 

•  ■  • 

Spring 
Not.— Feb. 


Oct.  and  f  ol. 
months 


July — Sept. 


Sept. — Jan. 


Dec— May 


Spring 
Winter 
Feb.  and  fol. 
months 
Winter 

Autumn 
Feb. — April 
July — Sept. 
June— May 
Dec. — Feb. 

Nov.— May 
Feb. — March 


Kiel 

St.Petersbrg. 

Bomholm  ... 

Stockholm... 

Bern    

Stuttgart  ... 


Tiibingen  ... 
Copenhagen . 
Stockho£i ... 

Rez6    

(Loire  inf6r.) 
New  York  . . . 


Area  of  difiPusion. 


Ljring-in  Hosp 

Numerous  cases  in 
many  parts  of  the 
State    

Lying-in  Hos^ 

Obstetric  Institute  ... 

Many  cases  through- 
out the  population. . . 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto    

Ditto ;  also  many  cases 
in  the  town,  and  ip 
other  parts  of  Wiir- 
temberg 


Stockholm.. 
Ohristiania 
Bordeaux  .. 


Lying-in  Hosp 

Many  cases  in  the  town 

Lying-in  Hosp 

In  the  village 


Authority. 


Elsdsser,  I. 


Holston. 

Michaelis. 

Hugenberger 


Ref.  X. 

Netzel. 
Herrmann.. 


Elsasser,  II» 

Beuss. 

Hassing. 

Netzel. 

Galicier. 


Maternity  attached  to 
the  Coloured  Home 
Hosp 

Gen.  Lying-in  Hosp... 


Ditto :  also  a  few  cases 
in  the  town 

Many  cases  in  the  town 
PennsylvaniajNumerous     cases     in 

many  parts  of  the 
State 

Many  cases  in  the  town 


Brakel    

(Minden) 

Tasmania  .. 

Leer    

(Hanover) 

Paris  

St.Petersbrg. 
St.Petersbrg. 
Groningen... 

Berlin 


Parkins. 
Betzius,  I. 


Faye. 
Burguet. 

/  Leasure, 
t  Ref.  XI. 

Disse. 


Lyinc-in  Hosp 

In    the    village    and 

country  around 

Clinique  

[  Obstetric  Institute  . 

Lying-in  Hosp 


Paris  

Munich  

St.Petersbrg. 
Dunkirk.... 
Dublin    


Obstet.  division  of  the 

Charite    ... 
La  Matemite 
Many  cases  in  the  town 
Obstetric  Institute   ...  Hugenberger 
Many  cases  in  the  town  Zandyk. 


Hall. 

Kirchhoff. 
Dubois,  III. 

Hugenberger 

Baart   de   la 
Faille. 


Crede. 

Charrier. 

Berliner. 


Rotunda ;    also    some 
cases  in  the  town  ... 

St.Petersbrg.' Obstetric  Institute   ... 

Middleburg  .iln  the  town,  and  at 

other  places  in  Zee 
land 


")  McClin- 
)    tock,  II. 
Hugenberger 


D<H 
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Time. 


1856 
1856-57 


•»» 


1857 
1857-58 


>» 


1858 


9t 


it 


>» 


>» 


»» 


1858-59  Nov. — Mar. 


1859 


»» 


1859-60 


rt 


i» 

i860 

»« 

1860-61 
1861 


«» 


1861-62 


1862-63 

1863 

1863-64 


Dec. — Jane 


Nov. — March 


Mar. — April 

Winter 

Whole  year 

March — ^May 

Antumn  and 

Winter 
June — Dec. 


May — June 


Feb. — April 


July — Nov. 
February 


Winter 


i> 


Aug. — Jan. 
Jan. — June 


«» 


Winter 
Jan. — Sept. 

Jan. — Feb. 

Winter 


Oct. — Aug. 

Winter 

»t 

Oct—Feb. 


Place. 


Paris  .. 
Munich 


Strasburg  ... 


Prague   

Berlin 

New  York  ... 


Prague   ...... 

BerUn 


Clinicme  

New  Xjying-in  Hosp. ; 
subsequently  in  other! 
Lying-in  Hosp.,  and 
many  cases  in  town 
and  vicinity    

Obstetric  Clinique ; 
also  cases  in  town 
and  vicinity    

Lyin^-in  Hosp 

Ohante    

Bellevue  Hosp 

Lying-in  Hosp... 

Obstetrical  OHni 


Helsingfors  . 


Trient 

Bern    

Paris  

St.Petersbrg. 


Wiirzburg  . . . 


St.Petcrabrg. 
Amsterdam  . 


Pra<?ue 
Berlin.. 


Stockholm . . . 

Gicssen  

Wiirzburg  ... 

Munich  

Strasburg  ... 
Prague    


Area  of  difPuBion. 


Authority. 


Dubois,  III. 


ique.., 


Lying-in  Hosp.;  after, 
wards  many  cases  in 
the  town 

Alio  Laste  Institution 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Clinique  

Obstetric  Institute  . . . 


Paris 


Dublin 


Munich  ... 
Vienna   . . . 

Jena    

Stockholm 
Olmiitz  ... 


Lying-in  Hosp.;  also 
cases  in  the  town 
and  vicinity    

Obstetric  Institute  ... 

Maternity  wards  of  the 
Hosp 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Charite ;  Royal  Ma- 
ternity Institution ; 
also  many  cases  in 
the  town 

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto  

Ditto ;  and  many  cases 
in  the  town  also 

Hopital  St.  Louis 


Martin,  III. 


Levy. 

Do^^ 

Virchow,  II. 

Barker. 

Heiss. 

Martin. 


1 


Pipping, 
skjold. 


Esterle. 
Hermann. 
Dubois,  in. 
Hugenberger 
Griinewald. 


')  V.  Pranquc, 

J  Scanzoni. 
Hugenberger 


Lehmann. 
Weber. 


Rotunda;  also  a  few 
cases  in  the  town 
and  vicinity    

Lying-in  Hosp 

Ditto    

Ditto    

Ditto    

Ditto    


Martin,IV, 
t  Nagel. 

Retzius,  11. 
Kehrer. 
v.Franque,II. 
Hecker,  I. 
Sieffermann. 

Loschner. 

Pihan- 

Dufeillay. 


Denham. 

Hecker,  II. 

Spiith. 

Rupert. 

Netzel. 

Schoefl. 
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Time. 

Place. 

Area  of  diffusion. 

Authority. 

1863-65 
1864 

... 

:::   } 

Spring 

June — Aug. 

May 

•  •  • 

Winter 
ft 

>t 
Autumn 

January 

V   •   • 

•  •  • 

Oct. — Nov. 

Feb.    April 
Nov. — Jan. 

Winter 

Winter  and 
Spring 

Jan. — May 
December 

•  •  • 

Mar. — Aug. 

Schwezingen 

Stockholm ... 
Mannheim . . . 

Lyons 

* 

Numerous  cases  in  the 
town   and  four  ad- 
joining villages 

LyinfiT'in  Hosp 

Naumann. 
Netzel. 

1865 
» 

Slight  epidemic  in  the 
town 

Stehberger. 

1866 

Maternity  department 
of  the  Chants 

Diirkheim  ... 
Lyons 

Fonteret. 

w 

Slight  epidemic  in  the 
town 

Kaufmann. 

1868 

H6pital  de  la  Croix- 
Rousse 

Montpellier  . 
Berlin 

Guyenot. 
Serre. 

1868-69 

Lyinsr-in  Hosp 

Obstetrical  wards    of 
the  Chaidt^ 

M 

Paris  

Schultze. 

H6pital  de  la  Pitie   ... 
H6pital  St.  Antoine ... 

Lyincr-in  Hosn 

Ref.  XIIL 

1869 

1870 
1870-74 

1872 

Paris  

Lorain, 

Breslau  

Philadelphia 

Stockholm... 
Bensheim  ... 

(Hesse) 
Paris  

Martin,  V. 
Spiegelberg. 

Parry. 
Netzel. 

Severe  epidemic  in  the 

Philadelphia  Hosp. . 

Lyintr-in  Hosp 

*^J               0                       — ■w^w^. 

In  the  villafire 

Kraus. 

ff 

H6pital  St.  Antoine  . . . 

Slight  epidemic  in  the 

town 

Quinquand. 
Ahlfeld. 

1872-73 

Leipzig  

Melbourne... 
New  York  ... 

Paris  

1873 

Lying-in  Hosp.;   also 
in  the  town 

Ref.  XIV. 

1873-74 

1878 
1879 

99 

Matem.    departments 
of  the  Bellevue  and 
Charity  Hospitals . . . 

H6pital  Beaujon   

Obstetrical  Clinique... 

Slight  epidemic  in  the 
village 

Lusk. 
Chevance. 

Cracow  

Schwen-     1 
in^en...  j 
Berlin 

Mars. 
Haehnle. 

Obstetrical    wards    of 
the  Oharite 

W 

Runge. 
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§  163.  Epidemics  most  frequent  in  Cold  and  Wet 

Weather. 

Although  we  may  assume  without  hesitation  that  child- 
bed fever  is  more  common  in  tropical  and  subtropical  regions 
than  the  scanty  information  from  such  countries  would  lead 
us  to  suppose^  the  disease  is  at  any  rate  rarer  in  them  than 
y  in  higher  latitudes.  Without  doubt  this  is  explained  in 
great  part  by  the  fact  that  lying-in  institutions^  which  are 
the  chief  seats  of  the  malady,  have  been  introduced  to  a  very 
much  smaller  extent  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter,  being 
in  fact  non-existent  in  the  more  uncivilised  countries.  But 
the  relative  exemption  of  warm  countries  is  to  be  explained 

^  in  part  also  by  the  climate.  I  find  evidence  of  this  in  the 
fact  that  in  the  temperate  and  high  latitudes  the  maximum 
of  sickness  falls  in  the  cold  season  and  the  minimum  in  tbe 

/  warm.  Almost  all  the  observers,  both  old  and  new,  such  as 
Rivifere,  Willis,  Bartholin,  Manning,^  de  la  Roche,*  Duges,* 
Conquest,*  Dubreilh,^  Virchow,®  and  Hervieux,^  are  agreed  in 
saying  that  the  epidemic  or  endemic  prevalence  of  the  dis- 
ease falls  in  winter  or  spring ;  and  these  observations  of 
individual  authorities  arc  fully  borne  out  by  statistics. 

Of  195  epidemics  in  the  above  table,  for  which  the  time  of  prevalent 
18  accurately  given,  the  numbers  in  the  several  seasons  are  as  follows : 
Winter        •        .        ,66  Autumn  and  Winter  .     1 1 

Spring  .        .        .34  Summer       .        .         .10 

Winter  and  Spring     .     25  Summer  and  Autumn.      7 

Autumn       .        .        .21  Spring  and  Summer   .      5 

Sixteen  epidemics  lasted  through  more  than  one  season.  According  to 
Hugenberger*s*  data  for  the  Obstetric  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  the 
following  are  the  proportions  for  the  several  seasons  during  a  period 
of  fifteen  years : 

*  'Treatise  on  Female  Diseases/  Loud.,  1771,  360. 

*  *  Recherches  sur  la  nature  et  le  traitement  de  la  fi^vre  pnerp^rale,  &c.,*  Par., 

1783. 
'  *  Joum.  g^n.  de  med.,'  1828,  tome  cv,  98. 

*  'Observations  on  Puerperal  Inflammation,  &c./  Lond.,  1830. 

*  *  De  la  fit^vre  pucrp.  epidemiqne,*  Bordeaux,  1848. 

*  *Monatsschr.  fiir  Ooburtskde.,'  1858,  xi. 
'  L.  c.  (see  list  of  authors),  p.  58. 

«  *  Das  Puerperal fieber  im  St.  Petersburger  Hebammen-Institate,   &c.,*  St, 
Petcrsb.,  1862,  5. 
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Table  bf8ickn€$8  and  MortaUtyJrom  Puerperal  Fever  ai  the  8L  Petert' 
burg  Lying4n  HoepUalfor  the  eeveral  eeasona  during  15  yeare. 


Confinoments. 

Cases  of 
puerpertl  fever. 

Deaths  from 
puerperal  fever. 

Winter 

2106 

1934 
2069 

1927 

405  or  1923% 
292  or  1509 
310  or  14*98 
227  or  11*77] 

88  or  418% 
66  or  3*41 
45  or  217 

39  or  2*02. 

SDrinflr  

9^^M.M^M.f^       ............ 

Autumn    

Snnuner    

The  following  are  Spatli's '  figures  for  the  two  cliniques  of  the  Allge- 
meine  Gebarhaiis  of  Vienna  during  a  period  of  twenty-four  years 
(1840—1863) : 


Similar  Table  for  the  Vienna  Allgemeine  Oebarhaue, 

1840— 1863. 

First  cliniqae. 

Second  clinique. 

ConfiDements. 

Deaths. 

Percent. 

Confinements. 

Deaths. 

Per  cent. 

Febmaoy... 
March 

iSf.::;:::: 

8307 
7926 

8333 
7688 

8239 

7149 
6900 

6099 

6970 

7333 
7222 
7699 

535 
420 

457 

413 
302 

221 

271 

260 

242 

456 

488 

491 

<J-4 
6-2 
5-4 
S3 
36 

30 
39 

3-8 

3*4 

6*3 

6-3 

6776 

654a 
7068 
6520 
6834 
6230 
6071 
6067 
6218 
6191 
6228 
6672 

343 

180 

289 

237 

183 
142 

126 

188 

194 
231 

258 

35 
27 

2*6 

June 

2*2 

July 

2'0 

August 

September . 

October 

K^OTemberM* 
December... 

2*0 
30 
31 

3*8 

From  this  it  follows  that  in  the  first  clinique  the  death-rate  of  the 
Bummer  months  was  to  that  of  the  winter  months  as  3*0  to  67,  and  in 
the  second  clinique  as  2  to  4,  or  about  half  as  great. 

At  Bergen,  according  to  Yogt,'  there  were  137  deaths  from  child-bed 
ferer  in  the  lying-in  hospital  and  throughout  the  town  during  a  period 
-of  thirteen  years,  the  incidence  in  the  several  months  being  as  follows : 

Oct.        Nov.        Dec.        Jan.        Feb.        March 
15  21  21  20  15  II         Total,  94. 


April 
10 


Aug. 
8 


Sept. 

9 


May       June       July 

5  7  9 

*  *  Zeitschr.  der  Wiener  Aerzte/  1.  c. 

'  'Norsk  Magaz.  for  Laegcvidunsk,'  1872,  iii,  B.  ii,  419. 

VOL.  11.  28 


Total,  41. 
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If  we  take  April  to  be  in  the  cold  Beason,  the  death-rate  of  the  seven 
cold  months  is  to  that  of  the  five  warm  months  as  14*85  to  6*2. 

I  take  the  following  figures  from  Losk's '  paper  on  the  mortality  from 
childbed  fever  in  New  Tork  from  1867  to  1875. 

Deaths  from  Puerperal  Fever  in  New  York  during  nine  years. 


December 

January 

February 

March 

April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 


173) 

197  >  Winter 

344) 

256) 

336  >  Spring 

203) 

136) 

1 1 1  >  Summer 

124) 

78) 

72  >  Autumn 

118) 


.    614 


.    694 


371 


.    26S 


Total 1947 

In  the  six  cold  months  the  deaths  were  1223,  and  in  the  six  warm 
months  724,  the  proportion  being  nearly  the  same  as  at  Vienna  and 
Bergen. 

In  the  Paris  Maternity,  according  to  Hervieux,^  there  were,  from 
1830  to  1 84 1,  confinements  to  the  number  of  18,108  in  the  six  cM 
months,  and  a  mortality  of  868  or  4'8  per  cent. ;  in  the  six  wai*m  months 
the  confinements  numbered  15,956,  and  the  mortality  was  465  or  2*9  per 
cent.  So  that  here  again  the  proportion  was  the  same  as  in  the  other 
cases. 


§  164.  The  Influence  of  Cold  Weather  an  indirect  onk. 


The  prevalence  of  the  disease  as  an  epidemic  or  endemic 
during  the  cold  months  is  often  traced  to  the  kind  of  weather 
proper  to  the  season  ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  effects  of  cold 
weather,  especially  of  cold  and  wet  and  of  sudden  changes 
.of  temperature,  on  lying-in  women  or  women  recently  con.- 
fined  have  been  regarded  as  a  material  factor  in  tlio  produc- 
tion of  the  disease.  I  consider  this  interpretation  of  the  facts 
to  be  erroneous. 

Not  to  mention  that  the  malady  has  been  as  prevalent  in 
mild  weather  as  in  extreme  cold,  iu  dry  weather  as  in  wet. 


»  L. 


c. 


2  L.  c,  p.  58. 
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in  steady  weather  as  in  changeable,  that  doctrine  is  more  espe- 
cially opposed  by  two  facts :  firstly,  the  severest  epidemics 
of  puerperal  fever  have  often  been  prevalent  in  one  lying-in 
hospital  of  a  city  (Vienna,  Berlin,  London,  Paris),  while  the 
other  maternity  hospitals  of  the  place,  experiencing  the  same 
kind  of  weather,  have  felt  the  disease  to  a  very  slight  extent 
or  not  at  all  (a  circumstance  to  which  I  shall  recur) ;  and^ 
secondly,  the  women  confined  at  the  lying-in  hospital  of  a 
town  may  be  decimated  by  child-bed  fever,  while  those  con- 
fined at  their  own  homes,  and  therefore  not  less  exposed  to 
the  alleged  harmful  influence  but  probably  more  so  (as  among  r-^ 
the  poor)  will  have  escaped  the  disease  altogether.  Nay  more, 
the  outbreak  and  prevalence  of  puerperal  fever  have  been 
found  to  be  much  less  dependent  on  the  season  of  the  year  ^ 
in  private  houses  than  in  lying-in  hospitals.  Thus,  Bradley 
remarks  of  the  state  of  the  weather  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  disease  at  many  places  in  Yorkshire  in  1808-12  :  '^  It 
prevailed  equally  in  cold  and  hot  weather,  in  wet  and  dry 
seasons^  in  winter  and  summer/'  At  Rostock  in  1805  it 
occurred  during  the  hot  weather  of  summer,  and  there  are 
several  other  epidemics  in  which  a  similar  state  of  things 
may  be  discovered. 

Many  observers  have  arrived  at  the  same  opinion  as  to  the  influence 
of  the  weather  on  the  production  of  the  disease.  Thus  Cmveilhier,  in 
his  account  of  the  epidemic  at  the  Paris  Matemite  in  1830-31,  says: 
''J'ai  vainement  cherch6  dans  les  vicissitudes  atmosph^riqaes,  soit 
brusques,  soit  graduelles,  dans  le  froid  sec  ou  dans  le  froid  humide,  les 
causes  de  I'epidemie ;"  and  Yoillemier  is  led  to  the  same  conclusion  by 
his  experience  of  the  1838  epidemic  in  the  Paris  Gliniqne.  In  his  report 
on  puerperal  fever  at  the  Obstetric  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  Griin- 
waldt  says :  "  The  weather  had  no  influence  at  all,  either  in  starting  the 
■ickness  or  in  continuing  it.  A  careful  comparison  of  the  state  of  the 
barometer  and  thermometer,  and  of  the  direction  of  the  wind  from  day 
to  day,  showed  that  the  cases  occurred  equally  in  all  kinds  of  wind  and 
weather,  and  showed  also  that  the  atmospheric  conditions  which 
obtained  on  the  day  of  the  child's  birth  had  no  constant  relation  to  the 
subsequent  course  of  the  confinement." 

Therefore,  although  we  cannot  doubt  that  epidemics  of 
child-bed  fever  stand  in  some  definite  relation  to  the  season,  ' 
the  cold  months  bringing  a  greater  mortality  than  the  warm.;  " 
yet  these  differences  cannot  be  explained  by  the  direct  effects 
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of  the  weather  on  lying-in  or  lately  confined  women ;  and  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  the  change  in  the  hygienic 
condition  of  the  lying-in  hospitals  brought  about  by  the  cold 
season  which  furnishes  the  real  grounds  for  the  rise  of  the 
sick-rate  and  death-rate.  The  influence  of  the  season  would^ 
accordingly^  be  not  a  direct  one^  but  an  indirect ;  and  such  is 
the  conclusion  to  which  Spath^  Hervieux  and  others  have 
eome. 


§  165.  Kind  of  Soil  of  no  Account. 

It  would  hardly  do  for  even  the  most  enthusiastic  advo- 
cates of  the  doctrine  of  the  soil  and  the  sub-soil  water  to 
make  the  nature  of  the  growid  answerable  for  the  epidemic 
or  endemic  occurrence  of  puerperal  fever.  The  disease  has 
been  prevalent  at  all  elevations^ — ^in  lofty  and  dry  localities 
as  well  as  in  low  and  damp^ — on  sandy  or  swampy  soil  as 
well  as  upon  rocky  ;  and  if  there  were  any  further  doubt 
about  the  matter^  it  would  be  at  once  dispelled  by  the  fact 
that^  in  the  same  institution^  one  division  may  be  infested  by 
the  severest  epidemics  of  child-bed  fever  for  months  together, 
while  the  women  confined  in  another  division,  separated 
from  the  first  only  by  the  walls,  are  enjoying  the  best  of 
health. 


§   166.  Specially  a  Disease  of  Lying-in  Hospitals. 

Nothing  in  the  history  of  puerperal  fever,  so  far  as  we  can 
follow  it  during  the  last  three  centuries,  comes  out  so  promi- 
nently and  uniformly  among  the  various  factors  with  which 
the  origin  of  the  disease  appears  to  be  somehow  bound  up, 
than  its  great  prevalence  in  lying-in  hospitals,  contrasting  with 
its  comparatively  rare  occurrence  outside  those  institutions. 
Although  it  must  be  conceded,  as  wo  have  already  seen,  that 
the  cases  of  sickness  and  death  from  puerperal  fever  among 
women  confined  at  their  own  homes,  as  given  in  statistics,  are 
below  the  real  number ;  yet  the  difference  between  that  num- 
ber and  the  figures  of  the  sick-rate  and  death-rate  in  lying-in 
hospitals  is  so  great  that  the  severest  sceptic  will  not  bo 
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able  to  argue  away  tlie  preponderance  of  child-bed  fever  in 
the  latter.  According  to  the  statistical  table  given  at 
p.  419^  the  deaths  from  puerperal  fever  in  various  civilised 
European  countries^  among  women  confined  at  their  homes, 
averaged  from  o*6  to  0*7  per  cent,  of  the  confinements ;  but 
in  lying-in  hospitals  the  average  rises  to  2  or  4  per  cent.^ 
and  under  un£ftvorablo  circumstances  it  may  rise  even 
higher. 

Lefort^  calculates  that  of  934,781  women  who  were  con- 
fined at  their  homes  in  various  towns  of  Europe,  4405  or 
0*47  per  cent,  died  in  child-bed;  whereas  among  888,312 
women  confined  at  lying-in  hospitals,  the  deaths  were  30,549 
or  3*4  per  cent.  The  mortality  among  puerperaa  at  SL 
Petersburg  over  a  period  of  fifteen  years  was  0.7  per  cent. ; 
but  in  the  Obstetric  Institute  of  that  City  during  the  same 
period  it  was  3*8  per  cent.,  and  in  the  other  lying-in  hospitals 
it  was  as  high  as  4*6  per  cent.  These  data  are  taken  from 
the  essay  of  Hugenberger,^  who  adds  that,  although  the 
disease  was  six  times  epidemic  in  the  Obstetric  Institute 
during  that  period,  not  a  single  epidemic  was  observed  in 
the  liberties  of  the  city.  In  the  six  great  lying-in  institutes 
of  Paris  (Maternity,  Clinique,  Hdtel  Dieu,  St.  Louis,  St. 
Antoine  and  Lariboisi^re)  the  mortality  among  puerperss, 
according  to  observations  extending  over  sixty  years'  (1802- 
1862)  averaged  4*8  per  cent,  whereas  among  women  confijied 
at  their  homes  it  was  reckoned  at  not  quite  o'6  per  cent.  In 
Genoa  from  1857  ^  '^^^  there  died  in  child-bed  only  0*42 
per  cent,  of  the  women  confined  at  their  own  homes,  whereas 
the  deaths  at  the  lying-in  hospital  from  1855  ^^  ^^^^  reached 
the  enormous  average  of  8*8  per  cent.  At  the  maternity 
hospital  of  Pavia  the  deaths  in  child-bed  averaged  2*3  per 
cent  from  1 861  to  1869.  The  lying-in  hospital  of  Rome  had 
the  disease  so  regularly  that  *it  had  to  be  closed  almost  every 
year  on  account  of  epidemic  puerperal  fever.^  Lastly  it  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that,  of  the  288  epidemics  in  the  above  table, 
178  were  exclusively  in  lying-in  hospitals  or  other  institutes  for 

>  *  Qrz.  des  Hdpit./  1866,  152. 

'  '  Das  Puerperalfieber/  &c.,  48. 

>  Tarnier,  *  Gaz.  des  H6pit./  1866,  151. 
^  SonDaniy  1.  c. 
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women  in  labour,  46  were  in  such  institutions  and  more  or 
less  also  among  the  women  confined  at  their  homes,  52  were 
in  the  towns  or  villages  or  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  12 
were  widely  prevalent  over  considerable  tracts  of  country. 


§   167.  Belation  to  over-crowdino  in  Lying-in  Hospitals. 

It  follows  from  this  that  puerperal  fever  has  markedly 
/  the  character  of  a  disease  of  hospitals.  Accordingly,  when 
gynsBCologists  inquire  into  the  cause  of  the  disease,  they 
always  turn  their  attention  to  finding  out  the  circumstances 
in  lying-in  hospitals  with  which  the  endemic  persistence 
of  the  malady  or  its  epidemic  outbreaks  appear  to  be  asso- 
ciated. 

Several  of  the  earlier  observers  who  occupied  themselves 
particularly  with  this  disease,  such  as  Mercado,  Willis  and 
Sydenham,  had  recognised  the  fact  that  in  child-bed  fever 
they  had  to  do  with  an  infective  process.  According  to  the 
notions  of  the  time,  it  was  designated  a  '^  putrid  **  disease 
and  was  included  in  the  class  of  *'  f ebres  putridee  ; "  and  that 
doctrine,  of  English  and  German  origin,  obtained  a  footing 
also  in  France  after  the  overthrow  of  the  system  of  Broussais. 
Meanwhile,  the  decomposition  or  putrefaction  of  animal  or 
other  organic  matters  had  come  to  be  recognised  as  an 
influence  in  the  producing  of  "  putrid  "  diseases  (afterwards 
called  "  typhous  ") ;  and  thus  the  conviction  steadily  gained 
ground  that  the  source  of  the  malady  had  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  overcrowding  of  wards  for  lying-in  or  newly-confined 
women,  and  in  the  want  of  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
associated  therewith,  all  the  more  so  that  the  puerperal 
process  itself  gave  rise  to  putrefying  products  of  decom- 
position in  abundance.  The  cause  of  the  disease  was  sup- 
posed, accordingly,  to  arise  from  that  mephitic  state  of  things, 
in  the  form  of  a  mia^sma  which  was  suspended  in  the  air  and 
inhaled  by  the  puerperal  women ;  the  toxic  process  thereby 
induced  in  them  located  itself  chiefly  in  the  genitals  and 
the  organs  adjoining,  as  being  the  pars  minoris  resistentiae. 
Experience  showed  that  the  introduction  of  one  case  of 
child-bed  fever  into  a  lying-in  hospital  or  ward  was  quickly 


followed  by  tlio  appearance  of  the  disease  in  other  women 
who  had  been  confined;  and  from  this  it  was  inferred  that 
the  disease  had  the  character  of  communicability,  or  that  a 
/•mUagmvt  developed  within  the  body  of  the  patient,  which 
was  eliniinat<;d  therefrom  and  caused  the  disease  to  spread 
independently  of  miasmatic  influences. 

Underlying  this  theory  is  the  aasumptton  that  defects  of 
hygiene,  especially  those  arising  from  overcrowding  of  the 
lying-ill  wards,  afford  a  real  opportunity  for  the  creation  of 
epidemic  or  endemic  foci  of  child-bed  fever;  and  that  assump- 
tion has  been  received  with  hardly  any  objection  in  more 
recent  times  on  the  part  of  the  medical  directors  of  lying-in 
inatitutioas.  In  the  very  earliest  epidemiological  notice  of 
puerperal  fever  that  wo  possess,  the  one  relating  to  the 
Hotel  Dieu  of  Paris  in  1664,  it  is  pointed  out  that  the 
hospital  was  crowded  with  patients  at  the  time,  an  unusually 
largo  nnmbor  of  them  being  cases  with  woundti ;  that  the 
ventilation  of  the  wards  was  extremely  defective;  and,  as 
expreasly  stated,  that  tho  lying-in  department  was  directly 
over  the  wards  occupied  by  tho  surgical  cases.  Oruveilhier 
writes  to  the  same  effect  in  his  report  on  the  epidemic  of 
child-bed  fever  at  tho  Paris  Maternite  in  1830:  "j'ai  con- 
stammout  vu,"  he  says,  "les  maladies  prendre  uu  caractSre 
de  gravity  indomptable  avec  I'encombrement,  ou  s'attenuer 
par  I'effet  de  la  diminution  de  population."  In  like  manner 
Dubois  and  Voillemier  speak  in  their  acconnts  of  the  epi- 
demic of  1838  at  tho  Chnique,  the  former  dwelling  upon  the 
unfortunate  proximity  of  the  institution  to  the  dissecting 
rooms,  and  the  latter  remarking;  "j'ai  dit  qu'oatre  les  causes 
d'infection  particuli^res  a  chaquo  maison  d'accouchements^ 
il  en  existait  une  autre,  qui  leur  etait  commune  k  toutes, 
c'cst  la  reunion  d'un  grand  nombre  de  femmes  acconchSea 
Bur  un  mOme  point," 

Accounts  of  the  same  kind  come  from  the  Maternity  oE 
Lyons.  Referring  to  the  winter  epidemics  tliere  in  1844-45 
and  1845-46,  Veruay  says  that  the  hospital  was  greatly 
overcrowded  and  that  the  ventilation  was  bad  on  account 
of  the  cold ;  and  as  regards  the  epidemic  in  the  summer  of 
1 866,  Fonteret  tells  us  that,  according  to  the  very  exhaustive 
inquiries  of  Dr.  Delore,  the  medical  director,  the  cause  of 
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the  epidemic  had  to  be  assigned  to  nothing  but  these  internal 
sanitary  defects.  In  the  report  by  Caderschjold  on  an  epi- 
demic of  child-bed  fever  in  the  Stockholm  Lying-in  Hospital 
in  1825^  we  find  that  the  disease  gained  in  extent  jnst  in 
proportion  as  the  wards  became  crowded  with  patients ;  and 
that  in  subsequent  years  puerperal  fever  had  broken  out 
always  when  the  hospital  was  particularly  full.  There  is  a 
very  interesting  paper  by  Betzius  on  the  outbreak  and  pro- 
gress of  the  disease  in  the  same  place  in  i860  : 

**  Beds  in  the  lying-in  hospital,"  he  says,  "  had  been  bespoken  by  an 
unusual  number  of  women  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and  the  number 
of  patients  that  entered  was  more  than  the  regulation  allowed  or  than 
provision  was  made  for.  The  admissions  increased  from  day  to  day,  to 
such  an  extent  that  neither  the  wards  nor  the  bedding  could  be  aired 
as  they  should  have  been."  The  consequences  of  this  insanitary  state 
of  matters  were  soon  shown  in  an  epidemic  outbreak  of  puerperal  fever, 
of  which  we  shaU  have  to  speak  more  particularly  in  the  sequel ;  the 
disease,  we  are  told,  occurred  "  up  to  the  end  of  March  in  the  lower 
storey  only,  in  the  rooms  set  apart  for  the  instruction  of  midwives. 
No  lying-in  woman  who  had  a  room  to  herself,  with  upwards  of  two 
thousand  cubic  feet  of  air,  was  attacked.  In  the  common  wards,  which 
were  adapted  properly  for  three  persons,  it  became  necessary,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  pressure,  to  place  four,  so  that  the  cubic  space  was 
reduced.  Such  an  encroachment,  although  it  may  do  no  harm  for  a 
short  period,  cannot  be  endured  for  long,  even  supposing  that  perfect 
ventilation  has  been  kept  up  all  the  time."  The  disease  did  not  abate 
until  vigorous  measures  to  overcome  these  defects  of  hygiene  were 
drawn  up  and  carried  into  effect. 

A  state  of  things  like  the  above  has  often  been  observed 
in  the  maternity  hospitals  of  Dublin.  Thus  Clarke  observes 
that  the  disease  broke  out  in  that  city  in  1787^  at  a  time 
when  the  lying-in  hospital  was  so  crowded  that  they  were 
sometimes  obliged,  **  contrary  to  custom,''  to  put  two 
women  in  one  bed.  Douglas  says  that,  according  to  his 
experience  of  the  epidemics  of  18 10  and  1812-1813,  we  may 
assume  with  all  certainty  that  "  a  very  full  maternity 
hospital  and  a  quick  succession  of  confinements  has  a  very 
important  influence  on  the  production  of  child-bed  fever." 
In  like  manner  it  broke  out,  in  the  new  maternity  hospital 
in  Dublin,  according  to  Beatty  first  in  October,  1834,  at  a  time 
when  it  was  overcrowded.  In  Priestley's  risumi  of  the 
recommendations    on   puerperal    fever    drawn    up    by    the 
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Obstetrical  Society  of  London^  there  is  the  following  passage^ 
relating  to  the  present  question  :  '^  The  influence  of  vitiated 
atmosphere  in  overcrowded  hospitals  in  producing  an 
endemic  form  of  the  disease  is  only  too  well  confirmed. 
Whenever  a  number  of  lying-in  women  are  aggregated 
together^  there  is  danger  that  a  miasm  may  be  generated^ 
which  will  develope  puerperal  fever,  and  it  is  by  no  means 
easy  to  define  the  amount  of  ventilation  and  isolation  which 
are  necessary  to  prevent  these  untoward  consequences.'^ 

Litzmann^'  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  child-bed 
fever  from  1840  to  1841  at  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Halle, 
dwells  upon  the  fact  that  the  institution,  all  the  time  that  the 
outbreak  lasted,  was  unusually  crowded  with  women  about 
to  be  confined  or  newly  confined,  so  that  the  airing  and 
cleaning  of  the  rooms  could  not  be  carried  out  to  the  extent 
that  was  to  be  wished.  The  same  unfortunate  condition  of 
things  was  remarked  in  the  epidemic  of  1849  at  ^^^  Stuttgart 
lying-in  hospital ;  also,  in  the  maternity  hospital  of  Bern  in 
1858,  overcrowding  preceded  the  epidemic,  the  disease  being 
strictly  limited  at  first  to  the  two  wards  in  which  most 
of  the  newly  confined  women  were  (and  in  which  they  all 
spent  the  first  few  days  after  the  child  was  bom),  while  it 
did  not  show  itself  in  the  third  ward  until  it  became  neces- 
sary to  crowd  the  puerperae  into  it  also.  If  there  were  any 
farther  doubt  about  the  importance  of  this  etiological  factor 
in  the  production  of  child-bed  fever,  it  would  disappear  when 
we  reflect  on  what  is  admitted  by  all,  that  nothing  is  more 
certain  to  bring  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  to  an  end 
in  a  lying-in  hospital  than  temporarily  vacating  the  rooms 
where  the  disease  has  been,  and  thoroughly  airing  and  clean- 
ing them.  Many  of  the  older  observers,  such  as  Youngs 
Clark,  and  Gooch,  had  often  found  this  confirmed  in  their 
experience ;  and  there  are  still  more  numerous  observations 
to  the  same  effect  from  later  times,  such  as  those  for  Dublin 
in  1836  and  1837,  ^^^  Vienna  in  1792,  for  Copenhagen  in 
1839,  for  Kiel  from  1834  to  1836,  for  St.  Petersburg  in  1858, 
and  for  Stockholm  in  1825,  1840  and  1858.  Writing  of  the 
Bellvue  Hospital  of  New  York,  Reese*  says  :    ''  A  sudden 

'  'Brit.  Med.  Jonrn./  1876,  Jan.,  p.  36.  •  L.  c,  p.  306. 

*  '  Amer.  Jonrn.  of  Med.  So.,*  1850,  Jan.,  99.  ■ 
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eruption  of  puerperal  fever  has  appeared  in  the  lying-in- 
wards several  difEerent  times^  the  epidemic  character  of 
which  has  been  in  every  instance  promptly  arrested  by 
abruptly  changing  the  apartments  to  another  floor  of  the 
house^  having  a  different  exposure  to  the  external  air^  and 
in  which  a  due  ventilation  could  be  secured.  The  wards  in 
which  the  fever  appeared  where  meanwhile  thoroughly 
cleansed  and  purified  by  white-washing  &c. ;  and  not  until 
thoroughly  aired  and  renewed  by  a  change  of  furniture  and 
bedding  have  they  been  again  occupied/' 

Whenever  puerperal  fever  has  appeared  in  the  Bellvne 
Hospital  within  the  last  ten  or  twenty  years,  according  to 
Lusk's^  account,  the  adoption  of  these  measures  has  been 
attended  with  the  same  successful  result.  Harris'  speaks  in 
the  same  sense,  from  his  experience  in  the  lying-in  depart- 
ment of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  Philadelphia ;  and 
Hogenberger*  says : 

"  How  much  more  the  atmosphere  of  the  hospital  has  to  do  with  the 
production  of  an  outbreak  of  puerperal  fever  than  any  other  epidemical 
influence,  was  clearly  proved  in  a  negative  way  after  the  reatriction  of 
admissions  and  the  closing  of  the  lying-in  hospital  [of  St.  Petersburg] 
in  1846,  1848,  and  1859  >  ^^d  the  fact  will  be  made  clear  to  us,  not  only 
by  the  better  condition  of  things  always  brought  about  after  the 
wards,  bedding,  and  furniture  had  been  cleaned  and  disinfected,  but 
also  because  the  autumn  months  of  those  years  in  which  the  needed 
repairs  and  painting  of  the  lying-in  rooms,  wards,  and  corridors  had 
been  done  during  the  summer,  were  always  the  healthiest.** 

Furthermore,  the  factor  of  disease  which  we  are  now 
considering  has  been  found  to  obtain,  according  to  many 
observations,  not  only  in  lying-in  hospitals  but  also  in 
private  houses.  In  the  account  of  the  groups  of  puerperal 
fever  cases  at  Paris  in  1746,  we  read  that  ^'la  maladie  n'a 
attaque  que  les  pauvres  femmes/^  Douglas  says  that, 
although  no  station  in  life  is  exempt  from  child-bed  fever, 
the  disease  is  decidedly  more  frequent  among  the  poorer 
classes.  In  the  Edinburgh  epidemic  of  1821,  there  were, 
it  is  true,  some  cases  among  puerperse  in  comfortable  circum- 
stances ;  but  the  quarter  of  the  town  principally  affected  was 

*  *  Amer.  Joarn.  of  Obstetrics,'  1875,  Nov.,  viii. 
'  'Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1847,  ^'^^'f  ^7- 
>  L.  c,  51. 
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where  the  poor  lived.  Twining  and  Webb  are  agreed  in 
saying  that  the  real  reason  why  child-bed  fever  in  India  is 
more  common  among  the  Hindu  women  than  among  others, 
is  the  filth  and  the  ntter  want  of  ventilation  of  the  rooms 
in  which  they  are  confined. 

"  The  woman  after  delivery,"  says  Webb,  "  is  placed  in  a  small  damp 
room,  very  ill  ventilated,  with  one  small  door  only,  no  window  or 
opening  in  the  nature  of  a  chimney.  The  door  is  always  closed ;  the 
room  is  in  a  comer  of  the  compound  • . .  and  in  a  temporary  hut  of  mats 
and  bamboo,  thatched  with  straw  or  grass  . . .  detached  from  the  house, 
and  generally  kept  for  the  purpose  of  the  women  of  the  family  being 
delivered  in  it." 

This  is  perhaps  the  factor  in  the  etiology  that  should 
help  ns  most  to  understand  what  has  been  already  men- 
tioned, that  lying-in  hospitals  have  their  visitations  of  puer- 
peral fever  oftenest  in  the  cold  seasons  of  the  year.  In  the 
first  place  the  number  of  persons  resorting  to  these  institutions 
is  usually  much  greater  in  the  cold  months  than  in  the  warmer 
seasons,  for  reasons  that  are  obvious ;  and  therefore  they  are 
more  frequently  overcrowded  at  that  time.  In  the  second 
place,  there  are  much  greater  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
sufficient  ventilation  during  the  winter  months  than  at  other 
times. 

"There  can  hardly  be  a  doubt  any  longer,"  says  Spath,  "of  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  principle  above  stated,  that  the  winter  months  with 
their  lower  temperature  have  no  direct  ill  effect  on  the  state  of  health 
in  lying-in  hospitals.  An  injurious  influence  they  do  indeed  exert,  but 
I  am  convinced  that  it  is  by  causing  putrefying  animal  matters  to 
collect  in  the  building.  For,  on  the  one  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  keep 
the  air  in  the  rooms  as  pure  as  could  be  wished,  owing  to  the  want  of 
ventilating  appliances  suited  for  an  inclement  season  or  bad  weather. 
•  . .  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  usually  a  greater  demand  for  acommo- 
dation  in  winter ;  and  that  is  an  additional  and  positive  reason  why 
decomposition-products  accumulate."  Many  other  observers  have  ex- 
pressed the  same  opinion.^ 

If  we  compare  the  effect  of  these  insanitary  conditions 
npon  the  production  of  child-bed  fever,  with  the  significance 
of  the  same  for  the  origin  of  erysipelas,  we  shall  discover 
the  most  perfect  resemblance  between  the  two  diseases  as 

'  See  the  report  on  the  epidemic  of  1846  in  the  lying-in  hoft^\t»!bi  0I  ^%a^», 
and  the  papen  hy  Vemay,  of  Lyons,  and  Loak,  of  New  York. 
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regards  pathogenesis;  and  that  resemblance  comes  oat  besides 
in  the  fact  that  child-bed  fever^  like  erysipelas^  is  neither 
dependent  of  necessity  upon  the  presence  of  these  noxious 
things  for  its  existence^  nor  is  the  very  worst  state  of 
sanitation  always  followed  by  an  outbreak  of  the  disease. 
Over  and  over  again  has  puerperal  fever  occurred  in  lying-in 
hospitals  and  in  private  life^  both  sporadically  and  in  epi- 
demics^ without  anyone  being  able  to  discover  even  a  remote 
occasion  for  it  in  overcrowding,  want  of  cleanliness^  deficient 
ventilation  or  other  noxious  influence  of  the  same  class. 

The  following  epidemics  (or  aggregates  of  cases)  are 
examples  of  this:  Heidelberg  in  i8ii^  the  Paris  Matemite 
in  1829,  the  Hdtel  Dieu  and  other  lying*in  hospitals  of  Paris 
in  1 83 1  and  1844,  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  of  Philadelphia 
in  1 833,  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Hanover  in  1 835,  Schwezingen 
in  1863-65  and,  in  1857,  ^^^^  ^^^  1861,  and  the  newly-built 
and  elegantly  appointed  lying-in  institution  at  Munich^  ''in 
which  every  possible  source  of  infection  was  not  only  avoided 
with  the  greatest  care  and  watchfulness,  nay  even  with  painfal 
anxiety  in  the  building  and  internal  arrangement  of  the 
hospital  as  well  as  in  the  service  of  the  attendants,  but  was 
day  and  night  looked  for,  guarded  against  and  fought  against 
in  the  case  of  each  individual  admission/^^ 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  lying-in  hospitals 
which  have  escaped  puerperal  fever  for  years  together, 
despite  their  having  been  often  overcrowded.  In  the  old 
Dublin  Rotunda  the  disease  broke  out  for  the  first  time  in 
1767,  or  more  than  ten  years  after  it  was  opened,  and  in  the 
British  Lying-in  Hospital  (London)  not  until  1760,  or  when 
it  had  been  open  eleven  years.  In  his  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  puerperal  fever  at  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Bern  in  1858, 
Hermann  mentions  that  the  institution  had  often  been  over- 
crowded before,  without  the  sickness  showing  itself.  Semmel- 
weiss  gives  statistics  to  prove  that  the  extent  of  the  disease 
in  the  Vienna  lying-in  hospital  was  by  no  means  in  direct 
proportion  to  the  number  of  puerperal  women  taken  in  and 
tended.  And  there  have  been  many  other  experiences  of  a 
like  kind  published  by  other  observers.  In  estimating  the 
importance  of   this  etiological  factor  for  the  production  of 

'  Mart'iD  (Hi),  1.  c. 
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child-bed  fever^  jast  as  for  the  genesis  of  erysipelas^  we  shall 
have  to  see  in  those  insanitary  conditions  only  a  peculiarly 
favorable  soil  for  the  proper  cause  of  the  disease  to  develop 
in^  or  for  the  disease  to  spread  in. 


§   1 68.  Evidence  against  the  theobt  or  a  hushatic  obiqin. 

It  is  this  fact  of  puerperal  fever  seeming  to  break  out  not 
unfrequently  quite  apart  from  such  external  influences,  that 
has  given  strong  support  to  the  theory  of  its  miasmatic  or 
contagioua-miasmatic  origin.  It  has  been  assumed  that  there 
is  in  child-bed  fever  a  specific  morbid  poison^  whether  deve- 
loped out  of  the  pnerperal  process  or  otherwise  produced^ 
which  is  more  or  less  widely  diffused  like  the  virus  of  scarlatina 
or  typhus ;  this  virus  is  taken  into  the  blood  in  one  way  or 
another  and  brings  about  a  general  infection^  which  runs  its 
course  imder  some  circumstances  without  forming  local 
centres  of  disease  (although  usually  the  consequences  are 
local  lesions  chiefly  in  the  genital  organs  and  the  parts 
adjoining)^  and  which  gets  transmitted  (by  contagion)  from 
one  person  to  another.  The  support  for  this  theory  was 
founds  as  we  have  seen^  in  the  &ct  that  in  many  cases  no 
atmospheric^  hygienic^  or  other  noxious  influences  capable  of 
accoimting  for  an  outbreak  of  the  disease^  could  be  detected. 
Another  piece  of  evidence  was  that  there  had  coincided  with 
puerperal  epidemice  in  the  lying-in  hospitals  more  or  less 
numerous  cases  of  the  fever  among  women  confined  at  their 
own  homes ;  nay  more,  that  it  had  grown  into  an  epidemic 
in  villages  or  towns  quite  independently  of  any  occurrence 
of  it  in  a  lying-in  hospital^  that  the  epidemic  bad  spread 
over  considerable  tracts  of  country^  and  had  in  some  in- 
stances assumed  even  a  pandemic  character,  breaking  out  at 
one  and  the  same  time  in  not  a  few  parts  of  Europe.  It  is 
beyond  the  limits  of  my  task  to  state  here  the  endless  vari* 
ations  upon  this  theme  which  have  commended  theroselvcH 
to  individual  observers.  I  shall  restrict  myself  to  a  presen* 
tation  of  facts^  exclusively  historical  and  epidemiological^ 
which  make  against^this  doctrine  of  the  origin  of  the 
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— a  doctrine  that  has  been  accepted  by  prominent  gynsBco- 
logists  of  the  most  recent  period. 

Firstly^  in  regard  to  the  coincidence  of  the  disease  within 
lying-in  hospitals  and  among  puerpersa  confined  at  their  own 
homes^  the  facts  in  the  above  table  show  that  sach  a  coinci- 
dence has  been  observed  only  forty-six  times  in  all  oat  of 
two  hundred  and  twenty-four  epidemics  ;  of  these  forty-six, 
it  is  expressly  stated  that  in  twenty-six  the  number  of  cases 
of  puerperal  fever  outside  the  hospital  was  trifling ;  for  five 
more  there  is  no  definite  information  as  to  the  number  of 
outside  casesj  doubtless  because  they  were  only  here  and 
there ;  and  there  are  only  fifteen  epidemics  of  which  it  can  be 
said  that  many  cases  were  observed  in  private  houses  side  by 
side  with  the  epidemic  diffusion  of  the  disease  in  the  Ijring-in 
hospital.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  show  in  the  sequel  that 
coincidences  of  the  disease  within  and  without  the  lying-in 
hospital^  which  would  appear  to  have  been  much  rarer  in  the 
last  ten  or  twenty  years  than  before^  may  be  explained, 
for  those  cases  where  the  coincidence  was  not  a  mere 
accident^  in  a  perfectly  satisfactory  manner  without  being 
obliged  to  resort  to  the  assumption  of  a  morbid  poison 
acting  over  a  wide  range,  or  of  a  ''  constitutio  epide- 
mical' 

How  little  justification  there  is  for  making  that  assumptiou 
under  the  particular  circumstances,  is  proved  by  the  history  of 
epidemics  which  have  been  confined  exclusively  to  lying-in 
hospitals.  Numerous  authorities  dwell  with  special  emphasis 
on  the  fact  that  many  times  during  hospital  epidemics  of  child- 
bed fever,  often  of  a  disastrous  type  and  lasting  for  months, 
there  had  not  been  a  single  case  among  the  women  confined 
elsewhere  than  at  the  hospital — that  the  latter  had  in  fact 
enjoyed  singularly  good  health.  Further,  it  has  been  often 
remarked  that,  in  cities  where  malignaiit  puerperal  fever  is 
epidemic  every  few  years  in  one  or  more  of  the  lying-in 
hospitals,  the  disease  occurs  comparatively  seldom  outside 
these  institutions,  and  is  never,  or  hardly  ever,  truly  epi- 
demic.     This  holds  good  for  Dublin,^  according  to  the  infor- 

*  Of  19  epidemics  recorded  from  1760  to  1862,  there  were  only  4  (in  1812-13, 
1834,  1^54*  ^^^  1861)  in  which  it  was  observed  that  cases  occurred  among 
women  confined  at  their  homes,  besides  the  cases  in  the  hospital  epidpnic 
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mation  of  Clarke  and  Douglas^  for  Birmingham  according 
to  Ingleby^  and  it  coald  be  proved  also  for  Vienna.  As 
regards  Coblenz  we  are  told  by  Wegeler^  that  the  oldest 
practitioners  there  could  not  call  to  mind  a  single  epidemic 
of  child-bed  fever  in  the  town,  although  every  few  years  the 
disease  attained  a  great  height  in  the  lying-in  hospital. 
Hugenberger  remarks  that,  during  the  period  from  1845  ^^ 
1849,  when  puerperal  fever  was  six  times  epidemic  in  the 
Obstetric  Institute  at  St.  Petersburg,  the  city  itself  had 
remained  quite  free  from  epidemics  of  it.  But  the  most 
significant  evidence  against  the  '^  miasmatic  ^'  theory  of  the 
origin  of  puerperal  fever  is  afforded  by  the  fact  brought  out 
in  the  following  tables,  that  in  cities  with  more  than  one 
lying-in  hospital,  there  has  very  rarely  been  any  coincidence 
noticed  between  the  epidemics  in  each ;  but  on  the  other 
hand  it  has  happened  over  and  over  again  that  one  or  more 
of  these  institutions  have  enjoyed  good  health  while  the 
disease  has  been  making  havoc  in  another ;  and  that  there 
have  been  the  same  differences  between  the  various  sections 
of  a  lying-in  hospital  separated  from  one  another  only  by 
thin  walls.' 


Table  of  the   Mortality  from  Ohild-hed  Fever  from  year  to 
year  in  various  Lying-in  Hospitals  of  the  same  city* 


Fasis. 


H6tel 

Dien. 

1844 

5'55*/o 

I84S 

501  „ 

1846 

&66„ 

1847 

3*57 .. 

1848 

2*94  « 

1 

Kttf. 


St. 
Lonif. 


3'84*t. 
107,, 


^  '  Venncbe  einer  med.  Topr^.  ron  Koblenz/  Kobl.,  1835,  p.  41. 
*  See  Arneth'i  <  GelmrUbaife  ond  Gjnikologie '  (Wieo*  tS$$f  p.  47)  with 
reference  to  the  g^remt  Ijiog'Ui  bofpital  of  ViemuL. 
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1845 
1846 
1841 


«-3.. 
3-4., 
a-S„ 


4'0.. 
4«!l 


.8S3 
1854 
1855 
■  SsS 

i8s; 


■■ssfr 

Ljing.inHo*p 

Lying-in  Hwp. 

Lying-in  Hmp. 

■833 

5' 39"/. 

a-j6«/„ 

1848 

r>7"/o 

1-33'/. 

.834 

7'7'  .. 

,849 

1S35 

5'55„ 

4'W  .. 

1850 

;-?5;; 

3-Sr, 

I836 

747  .. 

7-84  „ 

<8s. 

■837 

9^9'. 

699  .. 

'85a 

404.. 

5'7» .. 

1B38 

'853 

IS39 

4'S3  ,. 

1S54 

IS40 

9-^4  „ 

2-65 .. 

'855 

5'4i  .. 

184, 

7-80  „ 

S^3  „ 

■  856 

397  ., 

407  .. 

,841 

I.-;  75  -. 

759  .. 

"857 

ryfi .. 

J18,. 

■843 

8-95  ,. 

5'98  ., 

•  858 

204  „ 

IS44 

8-23  ,. 

.859 

.■78,. 

1845 

ago  „ 

3'03  1. 

l-gfi  „ 

1846 

ll'44.. 

1861 

3fo,. 

1847 

5-04  .. 

0-90., 

The  instances  of  a  succession  of  cases  of  child-bed  ferer 
umong  the  residents  of  a  locality  at  large,  wliich  have  been 
designated  by  the  somewhat  exaggerated  name  of  "  epi- 
demics," have  received  important  elucidations  from  tie 
experience  of  the  last  half  century  or  more.  These  experi- 
ences serve  to  prove  that  the  dispersion  of  the  disease  depends 
on  anything  but  a  "pnerpcral  miasmaj"  and,  as  I  shall  show 
in  the  sequel,  they  have  furnished  us  with  most  valuable 
knowledge  for  the  explanation  of  its  real  mode  of  origin  and 
its  diffusion.     In  the   meantime  we  may  remark  of   these 
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''  epidemics/'  that  when  they  have  occurred  in  large  towns, 
as  at  Aberdeen  in  1789  and  Leeds  in  1807,  they  have  usually 
been  confined  within  a  small  range  or  to  one  quarter  of  the 
town,  not  a  single  case  of  the  sickness  occurring  among  the 
lying-in  women  in  adjoining  districts. 

Finally,  as  regards  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  child- 
bed fever  in  various  parts  of  Europe  (to  which  the  experiences 
of  the  years  1781,  1819,  1825-26  and  1834-35  bear  witness), 
there  has  been  a  theory  of  a  quasi-pandemic  diffusion  of  the 
disease  deduced  therefrom ;  but  that  deduction  is  based  upon 
an  arbitrary  and  erroneous  association  of  heterogeneous 
elements.  If  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  occurring  in 
groups  had  been  more  frequently  reported  than  as  a  matter 
of  fact  they  are,  we  should  probably  find  hardly  one  year  in 
which  the  disease  had  not  been  simultaneously  prevalent  in 
various  parts  of  our  continent  to  a  notable  extent ;  and  the 
instances  that  now  seem  to  be  rare  would  lose  much  of  their 
exceptional  character.  But  even  as  the  case  stands,  we  ai*e 
entitled  to  ask  what  right  anyone  has  to  conclude  for  the 
general  operation  of  a  common  cause  from  the  co-existence 
of  a  disease,  say  at  Paris  and  Vienna,  or  at  Dublin  and  Gratz. 
We  have  only  to  glance  over  the  chronological  table  of  puer- 
peral fever  epidemics,  such  as  it  is,  to  discover  that  there 
has  been  every  few  years  a  coincidence  of  that  sort  in  the 
time  of  prevalence  of  the  malady  among  a  more  or  less  con- 
siderable  number  of  lying-in  institutions.  But  we  cannot 
seriously  suppose  that  a  disease  which  may  have  broken  out 
in  five  or  ten  of  the  maternity  hospitals  of  Europe,  while 
there  has  not  been  a  trace  of  a  puerperal  fever  epidemic  in 
other  places  or  even  in  other  hospitals  of  the  same  town,  had 
owed  its  origin  to  a  morbific  cause  generally  diffused  over 
wide  tracts  of  country. 


§     169.    EVIDSNCE    OF    THE    TRANSMISSION   OF    INFECTION. 

An  idea  of  much  greater  promise  for  the  discovery  of  the 
origin  of  child-bed  fever  than  all  the  tracing  of  it  to  a 
miasmatic  source,  is  the  one  that  was  long  ago  indicated  by 

VOL.  11.  2»Q 
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Willis/  was  afterwards  developed  by  writers  such  as  Eisen- 
znann  and  Helm^  and  in  recent  years  has  grown  to  be  a  well- 
established  theory — ^the  idea,  namely,  that  puerperal  fever  is 
a  septic  or  infective  traumatic  malady.  The  evidence  for  the 
correctness  of  that  view,  adduced  by  me  in  the  presentation 
of  facts  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  was  accepted  almost 
unanimously  by  German  gynecologists.  I  am  justified, 
therefore,  in  making  a  somewhat  detailed  statement  of  the 
data  on  which  the  proof  rests;  and  I  shall  select  the  weightiest 
of  the  observations  which  I  collected  orig^ally,  adding  to 
them,  by  way  of  further  confirmation,  such  of  the  more  recent 
as  are  specially  worthy  of  note. 

(i)  Denman  ('Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery/  Loud., 
1788,  ii  chap.,  19)  was  the  first,  so  fiir  as  I  know,  to  allege  that  childbed 
fever  was  sometimes  carried  by  doctors  and  midwives,  who  had  been  in 
attendance  on  puerperal  fever  patients,  to  other  lying-in  women. 

(2)  Gordon  (<  Treatise  on  tbe  Epidemic  Puerpeiul  Fever  of  Aberdeen,* 
Lend.,  1795),  in  his  account  of  tbe  Aberdeen  epidemic  of  1789-92,  gives 
several  cases  where  midwives  or  nurses  in  attendance  on  patients  with 
puerperal  fever,  had  carried  a?^y  locial  secretion  on  their  hands,  and 
had  given  the  disease  to  the  lying-in  women  whom  they  next  had  to 
deliver.  In  the  same  way  the  infection  was  carried  from  Aberdeen  to  a 
woman  who  lived  at  Fintray ;  and  the  midwife  who  delivered  her,  and 
attended  her  through  the  fever,  gave  the  infection  to  two  other  women 
in  childbed  in  the  same  parish. 

(3)  Aemstrono  (see  List  of  Writers),  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic 
of  puerperal  fever  in  Northumberland  in  1813-14,  has  the  following: 
''It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  in  whatever  place  the  fever  in  question 
occurred,  it  was  principally  limited  to  the  practice  of  one  accoucheur  in 
that  place.  To  adduce  an  example  in  point,  Mr.  Gregson  attended, 
with  three  solitary  exceptions,  all  the  women  who  were  afflicted  with 
the  puerperal  fever  at  Sunderland,  and  that  gentleman  has,  with  a 
liberality  which  does  him  the  greatest  credit,  declared  that  in  his 
practice  the  fever  was  excited  and  kept  up  by  contagion." 

(4)  DouoLAS  (1.  c.)  says :  '*  I  know  that  during  one  of  the  epidemics 
[in  the  Rotunda]  an  accoucheur  attended  several  women  [in  Dublin]  in 
their  confinement,  who  all  took  puerperal  fever  and  died.  •  .  .  The  yoong 
man  was  so  afraid  that  he  had  introduced  something  contagious  that 
he  would  attend  no  other  crying  woman  while  the  epidemic  lasted." 

(5)  GoocH  {*  Account  of  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  peculiar 

*  Enumerating  the  "cansse  cvidcntes"  of  "f«bris  paerperaUam  potiida," 
Willis  sayi  (1.  c,  129):  "Hnc  faciunt  partus  laboriosns,  circa  otemm  nnittf 
Bolnta,  contasio,  remm  praeternatoralinm  retentio,  dispositio  ulcerosa  et  plenqaa 
alia  accidentia,  qnao  necessitate  quadam  indacnntur." 


j 


to  Women,"  Li)nd„  1829,  p.  4)  Bnya:  "  TTiere  is  still  anotlier  i^markable 
otreaiDHtiiDce  in  the  prevalent  or  epidemic  form  of  this  disease.  It  is 
not  uncommon  for  the  greater  number  of  coses  to  occur  in  the  practice 
of  one  man,  whilst  the  other  practitioners  of  the  neighbourhood,  who 
are  not  more  tkilful  or  more  busy,  meet  with  few  or  none.  A  practi- 
tioner opened  the  body  of  a  woman  who  had  died  of  puerperal  fever, 
and  continued  to  wear  the  same  clothes.  A  lady  whom  be  delivered  a 
few  days  afterwards  was  attacked  with  and  died  of  a  similar  disease; 
two  more  of  his  lying-in  patients,  in  rapid  succession,  met  with  the 
same  fate.  Struck  by  the  thought  that  he  raight  have  carried  the 
contagion  in  his  clothes,  he  instantly  changed  them,  and  met  with  no 
more  cases  of  the  kind.  A  woman  in  the  country,  who  was  employed 
as  a  washerwoman  and  nurse,  washed  the  linen  of  one  who  had  died  of 
puerperal  fever;  the  next  lying-in  patient  she  nui'sed  died  of  the  same 
diBeaao;  a  third  nursed  by  her  met  with  the  aomo  fate,  till  the  neigh- 
bourhood, getting  afraid  of  her,  ceased  to  employ  her." 

((j)  HOBERTON  ('Med.  Gazette,'  is,  1831-33,  p.  503),  in  his  account 
of  the  Manchester  epidemic  of  1S30,  says:  "Mrs.  A.  B.,  a  midwife  in 
greatpracticeamongthepatients  of  the  [Manchester  Lying-in]  Charity, 
had  on  the  4th  of  the  preceding  month  (Dec.,  1S30)  delivered  a  poor 
woman,  who  soon  died  with  symptoms  of  puerperal  fever.  From  this 
date  to  the  4th  of  Jan.  inoliiaive — exactly  one  month — this  midwife 
delivered  thirty  women  residing  in  ditTerent  ports  of  an  extensive 
soburb,  of  which  number  sixteen  caught  the  disease,  and  all  of  them 
nltima(«ly  died.  These  were  the  only  oases  of  puerperal  fever  which 
had  for  a  considerable  time  occurred  in  Manchester.  The  midwives, 
commonly  twenty-five  in  number,  deliver  on  an  average  ninety  women 
per  week,  which  is  about  three  hundred  and  eighty  in  a  month.  Now, 
of  this  number  delivered  during  the  month  in  question,  none  had  pner- 
lierol  fever  except  the  patients  of  Mrs.  A.  B.  Yet  all  this  time  this 
woman  was  crossing  the  other  midwives  in  every  direction,  scores  of 
the  patients  of  the  Charity  being  delivered  by  them  in  the  very  same 
qnarters  where  her  cases  of  fever  were  happening. 

"  The  decision  of  the  medical  officers  of  the  Charity  was  to  the  effect 
that  Mrs.  A,  B.  should  abandon  her  practice  for  a  short  period  and  go 
4o  the  country.  In  a  short  time  after  this  meeting,  cases  of  puerperal 
fever  among  the  patients  of  other  midwives,  aa  well  as  in  private  prac- 
tjc«,  began  to  appear  in  various  parts  of  the  town.  In  the  course  of  the 
spring  months  a  great  number  of  women  died  of  this  fever.  It  never 
prevailed  more  generally,  nor  perhaps  even  more  fatally,^  Manchester. 
Bj  about  the  beginning  of  June  it  hod  disappeared.  .  .  ,  That  the  fever  ' 
waa  occasionally  conveyed  ilireeihj  from  the  diseased  to  the  whole,  I 
possess  other  evidence  than  I  have  stated. 

■'  In  one  instance,  within  my  knowledge,  a  practitioner  introduced  the 
catheter  in  the  case  of  a  poor  woman  labouring  under  puerperal  fever, 
lat«  in  the  evening;  and  in  the  course  of  the  said  night  he  hod  to 
attend  a  lady  in  her  confinement  a  little  way  in  the  country.  On  tlie 
j^Muningof  thesecouil  day  after  delivery,  this  lady  had  a  violent  rigor  and 
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the  other  early  symptomB  of  the  malady.  In  another  instance  a  surgeon 
was  called,  while  in  the  act  of  inspecting  the  body  of  a  woman  who  died 
of  this  fever,  to  attend  a  labour ;  within  forty  •eight  hours  after  being 
put  to  bed,  the  woman  was  seized  with  the  fever." 

(7)  Oampbell  ('Med.  Gaz.,'  ix,  1831,  p.  354),  writing  of  the  puer- 
peral fever  in  Edinburgh,  says:  "In  October,  1821, 1  assisted  at  the 
dissection  of  a  woman  who  died  of  the  disease,  after  an  abortion  of  the 
early  months ;  the  pelvic  viscera,  with  the  external  coats  were  removed, 
and  I  carried  them  in  my  pocket  to  the  class-room.  The  same  evening, 
without  changing  my  clothes,  I  attended  the  delivery  of  a  poor  woman 
in  the  Canongate ;  she  died.  Next  morning  I  went  in  the  same  clothes 
to  assist  some  of  my  pupils  who  were  engaged  with  a  woman  in  Bride- 
well, whom  I  delivered  with  forceps ;  she  died.  And  of  many  others 
who  were  seized  with  the  disease  within  a  few  weeks,  three  others  shared 
the  same  fate  in  succession.'* 

(8)  Hutchinson  mentions  the  following  fact :  Two  doctors  residing 
ten  miles  apart  met  in  consultation  over  a  patient  with  phlegmonous 

/  erysipelas  who  lived  at  a  place  midway.  At  their  visit  each  of  tbem 
made  a  free  examination  of  the  affected  limb  and  its  discharging  sur- 
face with  his  hands ;  within  the  next  thirty  or  foi-ty  hours  each  of  them 
delivered  a  woman  in  his  own  district,  and  both  women  took  puerperal 
fever  and  died. 

(9)  Inglbbt  (].  c.)  is  the  authority  for  the  following:  In  1833  a 
friend  of  his  in  practice  in  Birmingham  attended  a  lady  for  phlegmonous 
erysipelas,  and  found  it  necessary  to  make  free  incisions  into  the 
inflamed  part.  On  the  28th  August,  at  six  in  the  evening,  having  jast 
done  that  operation,  he  attended  a  lady  in  her  confinement,  who  was 
seized  with  puerperal  fever  two  days  after,  and  died.  Another  patient, 
whom  he  confined  the  same  evening,  shared  the  same  fate  (Case  II). 
On  the  3rd  September,  or  two  or  three  days  after  the  first  fatal  case,  be 
attended  a  third  labour,  and  in  that  case  also  the  woman  died  of  child- 
bed fever  on  the  third  day  of  her  confinement.  On  Sept.  4  another 
labour,  and  again  puerperal  fever,  which  in  this  case  fortunately  ended 
in  recovery.  On  Sept.  5  the  doctor,  with  his  assistant,  made  an  ex- 
amination of  the  body  in  Case  II,  and  each  of  them  then  went  withoat 
changing  his  clothes  to  attend  a  case  of  labour ;  both  the  women  tool 
puerperal  fever,  and  one  of  them  died.  Still  wearing  the  same  clothes, 
the  doctor  delivered  yet  another  woman  on  the  7  th  September,  and  she 
too  died  of  puerperal  fever  five  days  after.  Several  slighter  cases  of  the 
disease  followed,  and  he  then  laid  aside  his  midwifery  practice  for  a 
time,  wherewith  the  "  epidemic  **  came  to  an  end. 

Another  practitioner,  who  had  also  been  making  free  incisions  into  9 
patient *8  arm  for  phlegmonous  erysipelas,  was  called  half  an  hour  after 
to  a  woman  in  labour.  He  found  placenta  prsdvia  and  did  the  operation 
necessary;  next  day  the  woman  took  puerperal  fever  and  died.  Six  or 
seven  hours  after  that  confinement,  the  same  practitioner  was  x^alled  to- 
another  case  of  labour;  here  again  childbed  fever  appeared  the  daj 
after,  but  this  time  it  ran  a  favorable  course.    In  Norember^  1836^ 
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Dr.  Inglebj  woe  present  at  the  necropsy  of  a.  wunitkn  dead  of  pm^rperal 
fever,  when  the  pmctiliuDcr  wboee  case  it  was  told  him  that  he  ha^l 
opened  several  ftbHceHses  shortly  before  bo  went  to  deliver  the  woman, 
aud  that  sh-s  became  ill  on  the  day  after  her  confinement.  Dr.  Ingleby 
cautioned  him  of  the  risks  be  incurred,  aud  enjoined  him  to  keep  an  eye 
on  the  other  patienla  whom  he  had  delivered  dnring  tbe  last  few  days. 
This  was  on  Thursday  morning,  and  on  Saturday  be  come  to  Dr. 
logleby  to  say  that  three  more  of  tlie  women  whom  be  bad  attended  in 
labour  had  taken  puei-pci-al  fever,  two  of  them  having  been  confined  on 
the  Tuesday  and  tbe  other  on  Tbureday.  Oases  V  and  VI,  which  both 
ended  fatally,  occurred  on  the  Mouday  following,  and  there  was  a 
aeventh  cuse,  which  fortunately  recovered.  This  practitioner  then  gave 
up  his  midwifery  practice  for  a  time,  and  the  "epidemic"  ceased. 

(10)  Clark  ('  Med.  Gazette,'  v,  1847,  p.  331)  attended  two  women  in 
labour  in  May,  1847,  at  eight  days'  interval ;  both  of  them  took  puer- 
peral fever  and  died.  When  the  first  case  occurred,  be  thought  that 
the  noxious  influences  were  purely  local,  in  tbe  dwelling.  &c.,  of  the 
patient.  But  after  tbe  second  case,  be  found  out  the  real  cause.  On 
the  day  that  he  delivered  tbe  first  woman,  he  bad  made  free  incisions 
into  the  arm  of  a  sailor  who  had  been  admitted  into  tbe  Oolchester 
Union  Workhouse  with  phlegmonous  erysipelas;  he  bad  then  gone  to 
attend  the  labour,  and  had  probably  brought  the  infection  to  tbe 
patient.  He  at  once  gave  up  his  midwifery  practice  for  a  time ;  and, 
besides  those  two  cases,  no  more  puerperal  fever  occurred  at  that  time 
JB  Colchester. 

(11)  Stobrb  ('Prov.  Med.  Journ,.'  1S42,  March,  No.  15)  gives  the 
following  history  of  the  Doncastcr  epidemic  of  1S41 :  "During  the 
whole  of  the  winter  of  1840-41,  erysipelas,  typhus  fever,  and  scarlatina 
of  a  malignant  form,  prevailed  in  Doncastcr  to  an  unusual  extent, 
especially  erysipelas,  which  I  have  never  before  known  to  bo  so  general 
or  severe.  Puerperal  fever  was  never  known  to  have  prevailed  epidemi- 
cally up  to  this  time,  or  if  it  did  so,  it  was  never  acknowledged.  On  the 
nigbt  of  January  7th.  or  early  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  8th,  the  moat 
»evere  night  of  the  winter,  when  tbe  thermometer  was  lower  than  it  had 
been  for  many  years,  1  attended  Mrs.  D.  (Case  I),  a  hard-working 
washerwoman,  with  her  tenth  child.  Her  labour  was  perfectly  natural, 
though  mthor  more  severe  than  she  was  accustomed  to,  and  she  had 
some  severe  rigoi's  previous  to  delivery,  which  I  asciibed  to  tbe  severity 
of  the  night.  On  the  morning  of  the  gtb,  thirty  hours  after  delivery, 
she  was  seized  with  another  severe  i-igor,  succeeded  by  severe  abdominal 
pain,  excessively  rapid  pulse,  and  all  tbe  symptoms  ascribed  to  puer- 
peral fever  in  its  severe  form.  She  died  on  tbe  morning  of  tbe  uth. 
[Then  Ibllow  seven  other  fatal  casus  from  17th  Jan.  to  37th  Feb.] 
Being  now  led  to  suspect  that  some  extra-puerperal  causes  produced 
the  mischief.  1  mentioned  the  cases  which  I  was  most  inclined  to  blame 
to  Dr.  Thompson,  of  Sheffield,  who  couhrmed  me  in  the  beliel 
fever  bad  probably  sprung  from  them.  One  was  a  case  which  h 
in  the  couunencemeut  gangrenous  erysipclua  of  tbe  leg  and  C 
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Btoiit,  gross  woman.  On  looking  back  at  ibis  case  I  recollected  that  I 
had  been  called  to  her  on  the  very  evening  prior  to  my  attending 
Mrs.  D.  (Oase  I).  ...  I  left  off  the  practice  for  a  month,  and  am  happy 
to  say  that  since  that  time  I  have  had  but  one  case  to  cause  me  any 
uneasiness." 

(la)  Stobbs  ('Prov.  Med.  Joom./  1843,  ^^eo.,  p.  163)  gives  also  the 
following  fiicts  commnnicated  to  him  by  friends :  Dr.  Beedal,  of  Sheffield, 
undertook  the  treatment  of  a  young  man  with  a  suppurating  bubo, 
which  had  taken  on  a  phagedaenic  character.  He  had  never  had  a  case 
of  puerperal  fever  in  his  practice  before,  and  no  case  of  the  sort  had 
be^  seen  in  the  town ;  but  between  the  37th  October,  the  day  on  which 
he  began  to  treat  the  bubo,  and  the  3rd  November,  five  women  delivered 
by  him  took  puerperal  fever  and  died ;  in  a  sixth  case  the  confinement 
progressed  favorably,  and  in  a  seventh  the  attack  of  puerperal  fever 
was  mild.  Dr.  Beedal  pointed  out  that  the  fatalities  had  happened  to 
women  whom  he  had  been  called  to  after  bandaging  his  bubo-patient, 
that  they  occurred  in  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  town,  and  that  as 
soon  as  he  ceased  attendance  on  the  patient  with  the  bubo,  he  had  no 
more  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  his  practice  to  deplore. 

Three  practitioners  who  took  part  in  the  examination  of  a  person 
dead  of  a  strang^ulated  hernia,  which  was  found  to  be  g^angrenous,  were 
shortly  after  in  attendance  on  a  number  of  women  in  labour,  several  of 
whom  took  puerperal  fever  and  died.  Thereupon  they  gave  up  their 
midwifery  practice  for  a  time,  and  had  no  more  misfortunes  of  that 
kind  among  their  lying-in  patients  to  blame  themselves  for. 

(13)  Leb  ('Med.  Gazette,*  1843,  Aug.,  p.  755)  relates  the  following: 
A  doctor  in  the  vicinity  of  London  made  an  examination  on  the  i6th 
of  March  of  the  body  of  a  woman  dead  of  puerperal  peritonitis; 
between  that  date  and  the  6th  April,  three  women  confined  by  him  took 
puerperal  fever.  Lee  himself  went  straight  from  a  post-mortem  on  a 
case  of  puerperal  fever  to  a  woman  in  labour,  who  also  took  the  disease. 
In  December,  1830,  a  midwife  of  the  British  Lying-in  Hospital,  who 
had  two  cases  of  puerperal  fever  under  her  charge,  made  an  examina- 
tion of  a  pregnant  woman,  whose  labour  shortly  began,  and  who 
sickened  and  died  the  day  after  she  was  delivered. 

A  practitioner  in  the  west  end  of  London,  who  had  to  treat  a  case  of 
phlegmonous  erysipelas  of  the  leg  with  a  great  amount  of  discharge, 
lost  three  of  his  mid>vifery  patients  at  that  same  time  from  puerperal 
fever.  Lee  assisted  him  at  the  examination  of  one  of  the  bodies,  and,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution,  the  two  next  cases  that  he  attended  in  labour 
took  the  fever  and  died.  The  same  misfortune  happened  to  Lee  several 
times  afterwards. 

(14)  Elkinqton  ('Prov.  Med.  Joum.,*  1844,  January,  p.  287)  nar- 
rates the  following  facts  concerning  the  Birmingham  epidemic  of  1833 : 
"  My  attention  was  first  directed  to  puerperal  fever  as  an  epidemic  in 
1833.  On  the  28th  of  Aug.,  1833,  after  visiting  a  bad  case  of  erysipelai 
at  the  edge  of  the  town,  and  making  free  incisions  through  the  diseased 
part,  I  attended  Mrs.  J.,  living  in  the  centre  of  the  town,  who,  after  t 
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favorable  labonr^  was  confined  of  her  second  child.  She  was  doing 
well  until  the  evening  of  the  third  day,  Aug.  31,  when  she  was  attacked 
with  fever  and  died  Sept.  3.  On  Aug.  a8  also  I  attended  Mrs.  0.  of  her 
first  child,  and  went  directly  from  attending  Mrs.  J.  Mrs.  G.  had  a 
severe  labour,  followed  by  flooding,  and  was  feverish  and  poorly  from 
the  first  day.  She  was  taken  worse  on  the  30th,  and  died  Sept.  4.  On 
Sept.  3  I  attended  Mrs.  E.  of  her  third  child.  She  had  a  favorable 
labour,  and  went  on  well  till  the  5th.  She  was  then  attacked  with 
fever  and  died  on  the  9th.  On  Sept.  5  I  examined  the  body  of  Mrs.  C, 
the  second  patient,  assisted  by  my  brother.  As  we  were  leaving  the 
house,  we  received  each  a  message  to  attend  a  labour.  Mrs.  W.,  my 
brother's  patient*  was  attacked  on  the  8th,  and  died  on  the  nth. 
Mrs.  Y.,  the  person  I  attended,  was  also  attacked  on  the  8th,  but 
recovered." 

(15)  Bi*A.CKMO&s  (I.  c),  in  his  account  of  the  epidemic  of  puerperal 
fever  at  Plymouth  in  1831,  says :  "  Case  I  of  my  series  was  the  second 
of  eight  or  more  cases  of  puerperal  fever  that  occurred  in  the  practice 
of  one  accoucheur  within  a  fortnight ;  during  the  next  fortnight  he  had 
seven  more  cases,  which  all  ended  fatally ;  in  the  week  following  at 
least  three  women  delivered  by  him  took  the  fever,  of  whom  two  died ; 
and  several  cases  occurred  in  his  practice  subsequently.  I  make  out 
that  in  the  practice  of  this  medical  man  at  least  eighteen  cases  of  puer- 
peral fever  occurred  in  rapid  succession,  most  of  them  at  a  time  when 
all  the  other  practitioners  of  the  town  had  not  met  with  a  single  case 
of  the  disease.  Scarcely  had  the  malady  ceased  among  his  patients, 
when  a  second  and  a  third  accoucheur  had  cases  of  puerperal  fever, 
which  were  only  the  b^inning  of  a  long  series.  Between  those  three 
series  of  cases  there  was  no  communication  whatsoever;  none  of  the 
three  practitioners  had  visited  the  patients  of  any  of  his  colleagues. 
The  accoucheur  was  the  only  medium,  so  far  as  was  known,  of  spreading 
the  dTff^«^  among  his  patients." 

(16)  S1MP8OH  ('Edin.  Monthly  Jonm.  of  Med.,'  1851,  July)  relates 
the  foUowing :  In  the  winter  of  1836-37,  Dr.  Sidey  had  five  or  six  fatal 
cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  his  practice  in  rapid  succession,  no  other 
practitioner  in  Edinburgh  having  had  any.  Simpson  attended  the 
examination  of  the  body  in  two  of  the  cases,  and  took  the  diseased  parts 
iiito  his  hands  so  as  to  examine  them  more  closely.  The  next  four 
women  delivered  by  himself  took  puerperal  fever,  and  these  were  the 
first  cases  of  the  disease  that  he  had  ever  had  in  his  private  practioe. 
Peddie  (ibid.)  tells  us  further  that  the  communication  of  the  disease 
was  not  confined  to  the  cases  mentioned  by  Simpson ;  a  practitioner  in 
Leith,  who  had  examined  a  piece  of  the  uterus  which  Simpson  had 
brought  home  with  him,  had  three  cases  of  puerperal  fever  among  his 
patients  directly  after.  Another  instance  given  by  Qimpmm  is  the 
following:  A  doctor  in  Leith  made  a  post-mortem  examination  of  a 
woman  with  pehric  abscess;  within  the  next  fifty  hoars  he  was  called  to 
five  cases  of  midwifery ;  in  lour  of  these  poerperal  fever  came  on;  and 
in  the  single  case  which  did  well,  the  child  had  been  bom  before  h« 
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arrived.  Another  instance  was  told  to  Simpson  by  Dr.  Patterson :  A 
doctor  had  several  cases  of  pnei*peral  fever  in  his  practice  one  after  the 
other,  whereupon  he  chang^  his  clothes  as  a  precaution ;  the  women 
whom  he  delivered  after  that  did  well,  until  he  happened  to  put  on  a 
pair  of  gloves  which  he  had  been  wearing  at  the  time  when  he  was 
attending  the  first-mentioned  cases,  and  immediately  the  disease 
reappeared  among  his  lying-in  patients. 

(17)  Fenton  (*Brit.  Med.  Joum.,'  1875,  Feb.,  p.  208)  gives  an  official 
report  upon  a  small  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  at  Coventry,  which  was 
due  to  the  linen  that  had  been  used  by  lying-in  women  with  puer- 
peral fever  at  two  charitable  institutions  having  been  given  to  two 
other  women  about  to  be  confined ;  these  women  took  puerperal  fever, 
and  the  midwives  who  attended  them  carried  the  infection  to  other 
cases. 

(18)  Punch  ('  Allgem.  AnnaJen  der  Heilkunst,'  181 1,  p.  329)  observes 
that  most  of  the  cases  of  puerperal  fever  observed  in  1810-iiin  the 
small  Saxon  town  of  Landsberg  happened  in  the  practice  of  one  mid- 
wife ;  after  this  woman  ceased  to  attend  midwifery  cases,  nothing  more 
was  seen  of  the  disease. 

(19)  LiTZMANN  (1.  c,  p.  308)  narrates  the  following  in  connexion 
with  the  epidemic  of  1841-42  in  the  lying-in  hospital  of  HaUe:  "The 
disease  was  not  epidemic  in  the  town  itself  nor  in  the  vicinity ;  but  in 
the  month  of  February  two  women  suddenly  took  it  in  the  town  and 
died,  and  one  woman  in  the  country.  All  three  were  delivered  by 
myself,  two  with  the  forceps,  and  the  other  by  aceouehement  force  owing 
to  placenta  pnuvia.  The  symptoms  and  course  of  the  malady  corre- 
sponded exactly  to  what  had  been  observed  at  the  Institution,  and  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  assume  a  transmission  of  contagion.  From  that  time  all 
the  lying-in  women  escaped  the  disease,  although  operative  interference 
was  required  for  several  of  tbem.  Besides  those  three  cases  I  could 
learn  of  no  case  of  childbed  fever  at  that  time  outside  the  Institution.** 

(20)  KiBCHOFF,  in  bis  account  of  a  small  epidemic  of  puerperal 
fever  at  Leer  in  1852,  says  that  nearly  all  the  cases  occurred  in  his  own 
practice  or  in  that  of  the  district  surgeon,  no  serious  childbed  maladies 
having  been  reported  by  the  third  practitioner  or  by  the  midwives  of 
the  district. 

(21)  Mabtin  (*  Monatschrif t  fiir  Gcburtskunde,' x,  259)  relates  the 
following  incident  in  the  epidemic  of  1856  at  the  lying-in  hospital  of 
Munich:  "For  a  considerable  time,  in  January  and  February,  there 
had  been  a  cessation  of  cases  of  senous  illness  among  the  patients  in 
the  lying-in  hospital;  when  suddenly  two  women  on  the  same  day  fell 
ill  with  symptoms  of  the  epidemic  puerperal  fever.  They  had  been 
delivered  on  the  same  day  and  almost  at  the  same  hour ;  but  for  neither 
of  them  could  an  obvious  cause  of  the  sickness  be  found,  which  would  not 
apply  to  the  i*est  of  the  inmates.  At  length,  after  prolonged  inquiries 
into  this  remarkable  occurrence,  it  came  out  that  an  assistant,  withoat 
the  knowledge  of  the  director,  had  opened  the  body  of  a  child  in  the 
deadh&use  some  distance  off;  and,  having  carefully  washed  (as  he 
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I  with  cblorinuted  water,  Le  went  &nd  mode  an  examination  of 
1,  but  of  no  othei's.  Ab  both  of  these  women  became 
ill  at  an  unuauull;  early  period  aftui-  the  labonr,  and  as  thej  were  the 
only  two  attacked  of  ail  the  lying-in  women  in  the  house,  the  aisistant 
admitted  that  he  was  to  blame.  He  added  that  he  had  done  the  aamo 
thing  in  December,  on  the  daj  when  puerperal  fever  first  appeared  in 
the  institution ;  and  on  that  occasion  also  it  was  onl;  those  women 
whom  he  had  examined  after  making  thepost-martem  examination  who 
f^ll  ill  in  the  first  instance." 

(ij)  ScHCLTBN  (' Virchow's  ArcUiv,'  1859,1 
of  epidemics  of  puerperal  fever  at  two  villages 
tbo  disease  was  carried  by  a  midwife  from  a 
others :  in  both  iustonoes  the  epidemic  ceased  u 
midwife  gave  up  her  duties  for  a  time. 

(j^)  WBaHCHBiDBR('Monat8clir.  fijr  Geburtelide.,'  iS64,Feb.)  lecords 
the  following  observations :  A  midwife  in  BerUn  numed  L.  delivered  a 
woman,  who  took  puerpei-al  fever  and  died.  Three  days  after  she 
attended  another  woman  in  labour,  who  also  took  the  disease  and  died. 
After  refraining  fi'om  midwifery  pnietice  for  a  short  time  she  undertook 
thrive  confinements  in  quick  sacccssion,  which  were  all  followed  by 
puiirperal  fever.  She  now  gave  up  her  work  for  sevenil  weeks,  religionsly 
discarded  her  linen,  clothes,  and  instruments,  and  replaced  them  with 
new;  and  after  that  had  no  more  of  these  cases  in  her  practice.  A 
second  series  of  obsorvationa  is  even  more  remarkable.  A  midwife 
named  B.  delivered  four  women  in  one  day,  who  all  took  puei-peral 
fercr  and  died  1  on  that  day  the  midwife  herself  had  been  suffering  from 
<;'i>nimencing  rose  in  the  face,  and  she  was  afterwards  so  ill  with  it  that 
she  bad  to  keep  her  bed  for  a  fortnight,  and  was  not  able  to  resume  her 
work  for  nearly  a  week  longer.  Dr.  Wegschcider  serioiisly  cautioned 
the  woman  not  to  begin  practice  again  until  she  bad  provided  herself 
with  new  clothes  and  inatruments.  However,  she  gave  no  heed  to  this 
iiouusel,  and  resumed  work  on  the  atst  October,  or  nineteen  days  from 
the  date  of  the  firbt  ease  that  went  wrong.  Thei-eupon  u  woman  de- 
livered by  her  on  Oct.  iist  fell  ill,  then  two  women  on  the  35th,  another 
on  the  30th,  another  on  the  ^ist,  two  on  the  and  Nov.,  and  two  on  the 
4th;  so  that  of  twenty-two  puerperffi  whom  this  midwife  attended 
between  thesist  Oct.  and  the  4th  Nov.,  nine  fell  ill  and  seven  died;  and 
of  the  thirteen  who  did  welt  nearly  all  were  multipaiiu,  with  whom  the 
midwife  remained  only  a  short  time,  or  found  the  child  boi-n  before  she 
came.  In  judging  of  that  instance  the  following  things  should  also  bo 
taken  into  consideration :  the  cases  occurred  over  a  very  wide  radina  of 
Berlin,  in  the  most  diverse  parts  of  the  city;  at  the  anme  time,  so  far 
uM  could  be  ascertained,  only  one  other  of  the  nnmerotis  mid  wives 
practising  in  the  same  quartet's  had  cases  of  puerperal  fever  (thi'ee  in 
rapid  snccession) ;  so  that  there  conld  not  be  the  remotest  idea  of  a 
general  diffusion  of  it  throughout  the  city. 

<]4)  blAiR  ('Bayer,  orztl,  Intelligenzbl,,'  tS6s,  No.  19,  p.  369)  gives 
tbe  cose  of  a  midwife  in  Uunicb,  who  attended  a  woman  with  a  sevwe 
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attack  of  pnerperal  peritonitis,  and  infected  four  pnerpena  within  three 
weeks. 

(25)  Webdmulleb  ('Monatschr.  fiir  Qebortskonde,'  1865,  p.  293) 
narrates  the  history  of  an  epidemic  of  pnerperal  fever  in  the  commune 
of  Maur  (Ziirich),  in  which  the  first  person  to  fall  ill  had  probably  been 
infected  through  a  woman  just  returned  to  her  home  from  the  lying-in 
hospital,  where  she  had  su£fered  from  childbed  fever.  The  next  case 
was  the  sister-in-law  of  the  former,  and  she  used  the  same  delivery- 
stool  and  had  the  same  nurse.  The  midwife  went  straight  from  this 
patient  to  a  crying  woman  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  was  likewise 
infected;  and  in  this  way  the  epidemic  was  prolonged  for  several 
months  by  infection  from  one  lying-in  woman  to  another. 

(26)  Stehbebgbb  ('Monatschr.  fiir  Qeburtskunde,'  1866,  April) 
relates  that  the  puerperal  fever  in  Mannheim,  which  had  been  very  rare 
previously,  and  in  sporadic  cases  only  (one  to  three  cases  in  the  year), 
rose  to  such  a  height  in  the  spring  of  1865  that  thirteen  patients  died 
of  it  in  four  months.  All  these  cases  happened  in  the  practice  of  two 
midwives;  whereas  the  other  twelve  midwives  in  the  town  and  the 
whole  of  the  medical  practitioners  had  only  one  case  of  the  disease  at 
that  time  among  them,  being  a  case  in  which  craniotomy  had  been 
performed,  and  from  which  the  puerperal  fever  did  not  spread. 

(27)  Kaufmann  gives  an  account  of  a  slight  epidemic  of  puerperal 
fever  at  Diirkheim  in  1866 ;  five  women  in  childbed  were  involved  in  it, 
who  had  been  delivered  by  the  same  midwife  one  after  the  other  within 
the  space  of  a  few  weeks. 

(28)  Hahnle  says  concerning  the  Schweningen  epidemic  of  1879, 
that  the  whole  of  the  fourteen  cases  (among  thirty- four  confinements) 
occurred  in  the  practice  of  one  midwife,  while  the  other  midwife  in  the 
place,  who  bad  just  as  much  to  do,  had  not  a  single  case  to  report. 

(29)  Hugenbebger  (1.  c,  p.  49)  writes:  "Having  wade  a  post- 
mortem examination  immediately  before.  Dr.  Etlinger  (in  1847)  infected 
a  woman  in  labour  in  the  institution  [St.  Petersburg  Obstetric  Insti- 
tute], and  a  lady  in  the  city  whom  he  had  occasion  to  examine  after 
abortion ;  both  died  of  pyiemia.  Twice,  under  the  same  circumstances, 
I  had  myself  the  misfortune  to  infect  lying-in  women  with  cadaveric 
poison  in  making  an  examination  or  in  removing  the  after-birtb. 
Although  we  have  taken  the  greatest  care  about  the  examination  of 
dead  bodies  at  our  institution  since  that  time,  it  cannot  be  doubted 
that  many  other  casualties  beyond  our  control  have  occurred  through 
the  negligence  of  the  service." 

(30)  Cadebschjold  (1.  c.)  points  out,  in  his  report  on  the  epidemic 
of  1825-26  at  the  Stockholm  lying-in  hospital,  that  Dr.  Idstrom,  having 
made  an  examination  of  the  body  of  a  patient  dead  of  puerperal  fever, 
saw  that  disease  ensue  in  five  successive  cases  of  labour  which  be 
attended  outside  the  hospital. 

(31)  Cadebschjold  ('Svenska  Lakare  Sallskapets  nya  Handl.,' ii, 
32)  also  narrates  the  following  incident  in  connexion  with  the  general 
lying-in  hospital    of   Stockholm   in  1832:  *'0n  the  37th  October  a 
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puiient  who  had  been  delivered  with  tlie  foruepo  took  puei-peml  fever. 
The  midwife  who  attended  this  caae  delivered  two  womea  between,  the 
iSth  and  3iat  October,  both  of  whom  took  puerperal  fever  und  died; 
at  the  same  time  thi-co  women  delivered  hy  other  midwivuB  did  well. 
Thin  incident  gave  new  vitality  to  the  idea  that  puerperal  fever  may  be 
propagated  under  certain  circumBtanceB  bj  contagion;  and  in  the 
inqiiirj  that  followed,  it  came  out  that  there  hud  been  neglect  of  a  rule, 
intrudaced  several  years  before,  to  the  effect  that  each  patient  should 
be  washed  with  her  own  sponge  aeHigned  to  the  particulur  bed,  and  dried 
with  her  own  towel,  ;iad  that  the  sponge  waa  to  be  boiled  before  it  waB 
need  for  another  lying-in  patient.  This  rule  was  now  revived,  and 
there  were  no  more  caeea  of  the  diecaeo  until  the  17th  of  November," 
An  incident  of  very  much  the  same  sort  is  related  by  Elliot  (ib„  iii,  238) 
of  the  same  lying.in  hospital  in  1839. 

(3a)  Spkyer,  writing  of  the  epidemic  of  childbed  fever  at  Aalborg 
in  1344,  says  that,  of  twenty-two  women  who  were  confined  there 
between  the  6lh  Nov.  and  12th  Dec,  eight  took  the  disease  and  seven 
died.  Of  the  whole  twenty-two  caseg,  seventeen  were  attended  by  one 
midwife  and  five  bj  another;  nil  the  cuEeaofsickiiesB  and  death  occurred 
in  the  practice  of  the  former,  following  one  another  at  intervals  of  from 
three  to  fifteen  daja.  Speyer  lays  special  stress  on  the  fact  that  thi& 
midwife  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  her  puerperal -fever  cuaes,  re- 
maining with  them  as  long  as  her  time  permitted,  and  going  straight 
from  them  to  other  women  in  labour  when  she  was  called  to  them. 

(33)  Staqk  ('  Undersogelser  angaaende  Barselfubern  i  Danmark 
ndenfor  Kjobenhavu,'  KJob.,  1S68)  gives  un  account  of  a  number  of 
small  epidemics  of  paerx>eral  fever  in  various  towns  and  countrj 
diati-icts  of  Denmark.  In  18^0  an  epidemic  of  that  kind  sprang  up  in 
the  vicinity  of  Aai-huus;  nine  women  were  attacked,  who  had  all  been 
delivered  by  the  same  midwife ;  whereas  the  other  midwife  of  the  place 
did  not  have  a  single  case.  The  same  thing  was  observed  in  1855  in 
the  case  ol  five  women  at  Skibby,  in  1 859  on  the  island  of  Bogoe,  at 
Fredericksbavn  in  1S62,  and  Erdboebrug  in  1864.  In  the  lost  of  these, 
the  infection  probably  started  from  a  case  witli  pyemic  abscesses,  which 
the  midwife  bad  tended  with  special  care.  On  Langeland  in  1S64,  all 
the  women  delivered  by  one  midwife  between  the  zijth  June  aud  tlie 
iSth  July,  nine  in  number,  were  seized  with  puerperal  fever.  Besides 
these,  one  other  lying-in  woman  took  the  fever,  having  been  attended 
by  another  midwife,  who  had  administered  un  enema  to  one  of  the  first 
series  of  cases,  and  had  directly  after  used  the  same  syringe  for  her 
own  patient.  On  the  first  midwife  ceasing  from  practice  the  epidemic 
stopped. 

(34)  Qrisar  ('  Bull  de  I'Acad.  de  raed.  de  Beigique,'  1864,  No.  7)  has 
the  following:  In  tlie  end  of  December,  1843,  he  attended  a  woman  in 
labour,  who  took  puerperal  fever  and  died.  Pi-om  that  date  to  the 
following  March,  out  of  sixty-fonr  women  delivci'ed  by  him,  sixteen  had 
the  fever  and  eleven  died  of  it;  meanwhde  there  were  1 
fDOrperal  fever  in  the  practice  of  his  culleagnes.    The  same  thing 
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happened  ag^ain  in  his  practice  towards  the  end  of  1862 ;  of  nine  women 
'whom  he  confined  between  the  5th  Dec.,  1862,  and  26th  Jan.,  1863, 
•eigbt  had  the  disease  and  four  died  of  it. 

(35)  YoiLLEMiSB  records  the  following :  M.  Depanl,  interne  in  the 
Paris  Maternity,  was  called  to  attend  a  ladj  in  the  town,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  an  epidemic  of  childbed  fever  in  the  lying-in  hospital.  He 
had  made  an  examination  of  one  of  the  dead  bodies  shortly  before  going 
wout  to  his  patient,  who  took  puerperal  fever  in  due  conrse  and  died. 

(36)  Abneth  ('  IJeber  G^burtshiilfe  und  Gynakologie,'  Wien,  1853, 
p.  52)  mentions  a  case  told  to  him  by  Dubois,  in  which  a  medical  £riend 
of  the  latter,  who  carried  on  a  small  lying-in  hospital  in  the  country, 
infected  two  women  with  fatal  puerperid  fever,  the  reason  of  which  was, 
as  he  seemed  to  think  established  beyond  all  doubt,  that  he  had  pre- 
viously made  a  post-mortem  examination.  Since  that  time  Dubois 
:gets  women  from  the  town  to  come  for  the  examination-practice  by 
paying  them,  so  as  to  ensure  that  these  examinations  shall  not  be 
made  on  women  who  are  on  the  point  of  being  confined. 

(37)*IlOBOLOTTi  ('  Giornale  della  soc.  italiana  d'igibne,'  1879,  No.  6, 
p.  700)  gives  a  number  of  instances  at  various  places  in  Lombardy,  in 
which  puerperal  fever  was  epidemic  among  the  patients  of  one  medical 
practitioner  or  of  one  midwife;  as  at  Oicognolo  in  1870-73,  Rivarolo  in 
1874,  Scandolara  in  1878,  and  Olmeneta  in  1879. 

(38)  RiGLBR  (1.  c,  p.  240),  referring  to  the  cases  of  childbed  fever 
which  he  had  himself  seen  in  Constantinople,  says :  '*  There  has  never 
been  a  contagion  of  the  volatile  kind  observed ;  but  we  are  incUned  to 
think  that  contact  of  the  pudenda  of  a  woman  in  childbed  by  hands 
not  absolutely  cleansed  from  the  discharges  of  a  septic  patient  may 
have  serious  consequences." 

(39)  Paley  (*  Med.  Gaz.,*  Dec,  1839,  ^^1.  i,  n.  s.,  p.  397)  writes  as 
follows  from  Halifax :  '*  During  my  attendance  [in  consultation]  on  the 
first  case  [gangrene  of  the  scrotum]  one  morning,  whilst  the  surgeon 
was  dressing  the  patient,  the  scrotum  and  penis  being  in  a  gangrenous 
state,  a  messenger  came  to  request  him  to  go  to  a  woman  in  labour, 
who  resided  about  half  a  mile  from  our  patient;  and  he  obeyed  the 
summons  without  loss  of  time.  Four  or  five  days  after  this,  on  meeting 
again,  he  said, '  You  will  recollect  that  I  was  sent  for  to  a  woman  in 
labour  on  such  a  day.'  I  replied,  *  Yes ;  what  of  that  P*  *  She  is  dead; 
evei'y thing  seemed  to  be  going  on  well  until  yesterday,  when  she  was 
seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  region  of  the  uterus,  and  she  died  before 
I  had  time  to  do  anything  to  relieve  her.'  In  the  course  of  two  or 
•three  days,  on  meeting  again,  he  said,  *  It  is  very  odd,  Dr.  Paley,  I  have 
lost  another  patient  in  the  same  unaccountable  way  as  before ;'  and  the 
next  morning,  at  our  meeting,  he  stated  that  he  had  another  patient, 
about  two  miles  ofi*,  seized  in  the  same  manner,  whom  he  requested  me 
to  visit  along  with  him.  After  seeing  his  i<atient,  I  told  him  that  she 
was  labouring  under  puerperal  fever,  and  before  we  left  the  house  hd 
was  sent  for  to  visit  another  woman  whom  he  had  attended  in  labour 
in  the  same  village.  I  accompanied  him,  and  found  her  also  the  subject 
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of  puerperal  feyer.  I  belieye  tbat  he  bad  in  M  six  cases  of  ibis  disease. 
. . .  There  is  not  the  slightest  doubt  on  my  mind  that  the  surgeon  wha 
was  in  attendance  was  the  means  of  communicating  something  (call  it 
what  you  please)  from  the  patient  labouring  under  the  disease  of  the* 
scrotum  to  the  lying-in  women,  which  in  them  produced  pucrperaf 
fever.  ...  I  pointed  out  these  circumstances  to  the  surgeon,  and,  at  the* 
same  time,  advised  him  to  go  from  home  two  or  three  weeks,  and  to 
have  bis  clothes  washed  and  fumigated.  He  did  so,  and  the  plague 
(for  such  it  seemed)  ceased." 

(40)  Wabbihoton  C  Transact,  of  the  Coll.  of  Phys.  of  Philad.,'' 
1843)  stated  in  the  course  of  a  discussion  on  the  conveyance  of  puer- 
peral fever  by  third  parties,  that  be  bad  confined  three  women  in  quick 
succession  after  having  made  an  examination  of  the  body  of  a  patient 
dead  of  puerperal  peritonitis,  and  they  all  took  puerperal  fever  one  after 
the  other.  In  like  manner  West  said  that,  under  the  same  circum- 
stances,  seven  patients  delivered  by  Dr.  Jackson  all  took  puerperal 
fever,  and  five  of  them  died. 

(41)  Holmes  ('New  Engl.  Pract.  Joum.  of  Med.,'  1843,  April, 
p.  503)  gives  the  following  cases :  A  doctor  examined  the  body  of  a 
man  who  bad  died  of  gangrene  of  the  leg,  and  next  day  he  attended  a 
labour;  ibis  woman,  and  six  others  whom  he  delivered  in  the  time 
immediately  following,  took  puerperal  fever.  Another  doctor,  who  bad 
five  cases  of  puerperal  fever  in  quick  succession,  writes  to  Holmes  tbat 
be  bad  occasion  to  treat  a  patient  with  malignant  erysipelas  just  before 
the  first  of  these  cases,  and  that  he  had  probably  been  himself  the 
medium  of  spreading  the  disease. 

(43)  LsASUBS  ('Amer.  Joxum.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1856,  Jan.,  p.  45)  says 
tbat  when  malignant  erysipelas  was  prevalent  at  Newcastle,  Pennsyl- 
vania, in  185a,  all  the  cases  of  midwifery  in  his  own  practice  and  in 
that  of  another  doctor  got  puerperal  fever;  and  he  expresses  his  con- 
viction that  they  had  themselves  carried  infection  to  the  women  in 
labour.  Many  other  observations  of  the  same  kind  are  recorded  by 
Holston,  Ckdbraitb,  Minor,  Bidley,  and  other  American  practitioners 
for  the  period  of  the  great  erysipelas  epidemic ;  and  to  these  I  shall 
retom  later  on. 

(43)  PsBKiNS  ('New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,'  1852,  May,  p.  330),  in  bis 
account  of  the  epidemic  of  1850  at  a  New  York  lying-in  hospital,  says : 
"  As  to  the  cause  of  the  endemic,  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  a 
poet-mortem  examination  of  the  body  of  Mary  Murray,  who  was  braught 
into  the  hospital  on  the  25th  November,  and  who  died  in  an  hour  after 
admission  of  a  peritonitis,  which  had  resulted  in  a  purulent  effusion* 
was  (through  the  necessities  of  the  case)  the  prime  cause  of  the  endemie 
which  followed  ....  The  first  case  which  occurred  was  delivered  by  the 
same  band  which  made  the  autopsy,  on  the  afternoon  of  the  day  on 
the  evening  of  which  the  woman  was  delivered." 

(44)  Lbtbboood  ('North  Amer.  Med.-Ghirurg.  Bev.,'  1857)  relatea 
that  Dr.  Lloyd,  being  then  engaged  in  the  surgical  treatment  of  a  case 
of  phlegpnonons  erysipelas,  delivered  three  women,  who  took  puerperal 
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fever  and  died,  although  there  was  not  the  faintest  trace  of  epidemical 
influence  to  be  discovered,  nor  anything  amiss  in  the  hygienic  sur- 
roundings; at  the  same  time  the  patients  delivered  by  other  prac- 
titioners passed  through  childbed  without  mishap.  Dr.  Lloyd,  who 
was  in  much  request  as  an  accoucheur,  transferred  his  erysipelas  case, 
:and  had  no  misfortunes  in  his  midwifery  practice  after  that. 

(45)  Febis  ('Arch,  de  med.  nav.,'  1879,  Oct.,  p.  253),  in  his  account 
of  the  disastrous  prevalence  of  puerpend  fever  at  Monte  Video  in  1875, 
states  that  the  number  of  cases  diminished  considerably  after  the  mid- 
wives  in  attendance  on  patients  with  childbed  fever  had  been  forbidden 
to  wait  on  other  women  in  labour  or  lately  confined. 

(46)  Hall  (1.  c),  writing  from  Tasmania,  says  that  if  a  practitioner 
has  had  to  treat  a  case  of  puerperal  fever,  he  may  expect,  just  as  in  the 
Old  World,  soon  to  have  other  cases  of  the  same  disease  in  his  praotioe. 

All  these  observations^  wbicli  I  could  easily  have  trebledj 
Are  taken  from  tbe  most  diverse  parts  of  the  world,  and  they 
all  tell  one  way.  The  significance  which  they  seem  to  me 
unquestionably  to  possess  is  in  proving  experimentally  the 
origin  of  puerperal  fever  by  direct  conveyance  of  a  noxious 
substance,  without  any  need  or  even  justification  for  assuming 
that  there  had  been  influences  of  a  general  kind  at  work  in 
the  pathogenesis.  It  is  the  great  merit  of  SemmelweiaSi 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  to  have  solved  the  problem  in 
this  sense  by  exact  research;  and  his  merit  will  not  be 
lessened  by  the  fact  that,  in  forming  his  conclusions  from 
the  data  furnished  by  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Vienna,  he 
took  up  a  one-sided  point  of  view. 

The  statistics  of  confinements,  and  of  deaths  from  childbed  fever,  in 
the  great  Maternity  Hospital  of  Vienna  during  a  space  of  sixty-two 
years  (1800— 186 1),  tend  to  show  that  the  rate  of  mortality  in  that 
time  may  be  differentiated  according  to  three  well-marked  periods: 

Deaths  from  Death-rate 

Confinements,      puerperal  fever.  per  cent 

First  period  (1800— 1822)    .    47,409        ...          683        ...  1*44 

Second    „    (1823— 1846)    .  100,448        ...        6331         ...  630 

Third      „    (1847— 1861)    •  "3'7io        •••        3509        —  3*i7 

Bat  a  study  of  the  figures  brings  out  another  point.  In  1833  the  insti- 
tution was  divided  into  two  sections,  one  of  which,  the  First  Glinique, 
was  for  the  instruction  of  students,  and  the  other,  the  Second  Cliniqoe, 
for  the  training  of  midwives.  Although  the  two  divisions  were  separated 
by  thin  partitions  only,  and  were  peif  ectly  alike  in  all  other  respects, 
the  death-rate  among  their  respective  inmates  showed  the  following 
differences : 


d 


Fint  or  StuaenU' 
Clinique. 


Second  or  HidiriTu' 
Training  Wurdj. 


0.46   . 


()' 1 3  per  cent.  ...  573  per  cent. 

.      'J  16        „  ...  .rS3 

-      3"3'        ■.  -  ''9' 

I  i8ao  to  1S22  the  deatb-i'Oite  from  childbed  fever  in  the  Tienua 
Lying-in  Hoapitol  waa  nearly  the  same  us  in  many  other  large  mritemity 
instilatitins.  With  the  year  18^3  a.  riae  began,  nhich  reached  on 
enormouB  height;  and  from  1S47  there  was  a  decline,  whioli  brought 
the  mortality  down  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  to  the  level  of  the  first 
period.  Comparing  the  death-rate  in  each  of  the  two  divieions  which 
had  been  formed  in  1S33,  we  find  that  from  1833  to  1S39  il  was  nearly 
the  same  in  both  ;  while  from  1840  to  1846  it  rose  more  than  fifty  per 
cent,  in  the  first,  and  fell  nearly  fifty  per  cent,  in  the  second;  and 
since  1847  it  baa  fallen  in  the  First  Clinique  to  one  thii'd  of  ita  previoua 
nuiiiniiini,  thus  bringing  the  death-rate  to  a  uniform  mean  in  the  two 
divisions.  The  conclusions  may  be  stated  as  follows :  For  the  period 
ending  with  1833,  the  aick-rato  for  puerperal  fever  in  the  Vienna 
Lying-in  Hoepital  depended  on  influences  which  were  common,  more  or 
less,  to  all  eimilar  institutions;  after  1S23  a.  new  factor  came  into 
force,  which  acted  c«ntinQous1y  down  to  1346,  and  caused  a  very 
material  increase  in  the  numl>er  of  coses  and  in  the  mortality;  and 
that  factor  was  shown  by  Scmmelwcies  to  be  indirectly  derived  from 
the  flonrisbing  state  of  morbid  anatomy  in  the  Vienna  School  during 
those  very  years.  "The  anatomical  vogue,"  says  Semmelweise,  "brought 
to  the  professors,  assistants,  and  students  many  opportunities  of  coming 
into  contact  with  dead  bodies.  It  is  evident  from  tbe  cadaveric  odour 
which  the  bands  will  retain  for  some  time,  that  the  ordinary  mode  of 
washing  the  hands  with  soap  does  not  altogether  sufGco  to  remove  the 
caduveric  particles  clinging  to  them.  In  examining  women  in  preg- 
nancy, or  during  the  labour,  or  in  the  cowee  of  the  confinement,  the 
hand  tainted  with  particles  from  dead  bodies  comes  into  contact  witli 
the  genitals,  so  that  cadaveric  matters  have  the  chance  of  being  absorbed 
and  of  passing  into  tbe  vascular  system,"  and  thereby  of  causing 
aepticsemia  in  the  patient.  In  the  following  figures  we  have  absolute 
proof  of  tbe  correctness  of  that  doctrine :  The  enormous  increase  in  the 
mortality  (to  six  percent,  average)  whichfollowed  theriseof  tbe  fashion 
of  post-mortem  inspection,  lasted  from  1833  to  1833,  while  tbu  institu- 
tion was  undivided;  and  continued  also  from  T833  to  1839.  after  its 
division  into  two,  or  for  so  long  as  doctors  and  midwives  were  assigned 
for  tbeir  instmction  to  both  divisions  in  equal  proportions.  From 
1840  to  1846  the  groa.<)  mortality  continued  about  tbe  same;  but  there 
is  this  distinction  to  be  made  between  it  and  that  of  tbe  former  period, 
that  in  the  first  division,  now  reserved  for  tbe  instmction  of  practi- 
tioners, who  were  the  real  agents  of  conveying  the  infection,  it  rose 
jnst  as  much  as  it  fell  in  the  second  division  now  set  apart  for  the 
training  of  midnives,  who  bad  nothing  to  do  with  morbid  anatomy. 
Coming  to  1847,  we  see  tbe  death-rate  in  the  first  division  falling  almost 
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to  the  level  of  that  in  the  second;  and  we  disoover  the  explanation  in 
the  practice  introduced  hj  Semmelweise,  who  was  then  an  assistant  in 
the  first  division.  "Let  us  assume  it  to  be  true,*'  he  says,  *'that 
cadaveric  particles  clinging  to  the  hand  can  induce  the  disease.  Then 
by  completely  destroying  these  particles  through  chemical  means,  and 
thereby  providing  that  the  generative  organs  of  pregnant  or  puerperal 
women  shall  be  touched  by  the  finger  merely,  and  not  by  particles 
adhering  to  it,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  prevent  the  disease — in  so  far  as 
it  is  due  to  dead-house  matters  introduced  in  the  course  of  the  digital 
examination."  Inspired  by  this  idea,  Semmelweiss  in  1847  p^^ocured 
the  adoption  of  the  rule  that  teachers  and  students  should  wash  their 
hands  with  chlorinated  water  before  making  an  examination,  or  coming 
in  any  way  into  contact  with  the  sexual  parts  of  women  in  labour  or 
in  childbed ;  and  ever  since  that  time  the  sick-rate  and  death-rate  from 
puerperal  fever  in  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Vienna  have  faUen  so 
materially,  that  one  cannot  well  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  remarkable 
decrease  in  the  disease  to  these  preventive  measures,  jast  as  we  ascribe 
its  former  prevalence  in  great  part  to  those  noxious  influences. 

In  this  way  Semmelweiss  founded  the  doctrine  of  the 
septic  nature  of  puerperal  fever.  At  the  same  time  he  laid 
emphasis  on  the  local  character  of  the  infection,  by  proving 
that  the  infective  matter  was  conveyed  by  the  hand  of  the 
practitioner  or  midwife ;  and  thus  he  provided  a  basis  for 
the  doctrine  that  child -bed  fever  is  a  traumatic  septic  process, 
to  which  every  puerpera  is  liable,  because  the  mucosa  on  the 
inner  surface  of  the  uterus  is  laid  bare  as  if  it  were  a 
wounded  surface;  while  most  puerperal  women  are  further 
predisposed  on  account  of  more  or  less  considerable  laceration 
of  the  cervix  or  of  the  vagina  or  of  the  external  parts, 
caused  either  by  unskilful  handling  or  by  the  foetus  in 
transitu.  The  conclusion  which  Semmelweiss  drew  from 
these  facts  was  no  doubt  one-sided,  inasmuch  as  he  traced 
the  sepsis  exclusively  to  transmission  of  the  so-called 
cadaveric  poison.  It  is  beyond  question  that  the  infecting 
matter  may  come  from  putrefactive  changes  essentially 
belonging  to  the  puerperal  process  itself;  and  it  stands  to 
reason  that  these  will  make  themselves  the  more  felt  the 
more  abundantly  they  are  produced  in  overcrowded  wards, 
or  under  whatever  circumstances  cleanliness  and  ventilation 
are  rendered  most  diflScult.  Moreover,  as  we  may  gather 
from  many  of  the  observations  above  quoted,  the  infecting 
substance  may  come  from  the  pus  and  ichor  that  are  gene- 
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rated  in  various  forms  of  disease.  Again^  transmission  of 
infection  is  by  no  means  restricted  to  the  hands  of  the 
accoucheur  or  midwife;  experience  teaches  us  that  it  may 
take  place  by  means  of  their  clothes^  or  through  instruments 
(catheters,  syringes,  &c.),  by  sponges,  bedding,  bed-linen 
and  the  like,  or,  lastly,  by  the  air  entering  with  the  finger 
or  instrument  introdaced  into  the  vagina  or  uterus,^  perhaps 
even  by  means  of  air  entering  by  aspiration.  Furthermore, 
the  observations  given  above  afford  a  most  interesting 
explanation  of  the  disease  spreading,  as  it  is  known  to 
spread,  from  lying-in  hospitals  to  women  confined  at  their 
own  homes ;  as  well  as  of  the  so-called  "  epidemics  ^'  of 
puerperal  fever  outside  lying-in  hospitals,  which  are  really  a 
series  of  infections  from  case  to  case,  the  active  media 
being  one  or  more  practitioners  or  midwives,  and  the  "  epi- 
demic ''  being  confined,  as  has  been  often  noticed,  to  the 
practice  of  one  practitioner  or  one  midwife. 

§   170.  Relation  to  Micko-obqanisms. 

Up  to  this  point  in  the  discussion  of  the  question  I  have 
used  the  current  phrase  of  ^^  septic  disease/'  The  term  has 
still  a  use  and  meaning,  in  so  far  as  it  denotes  the  relation- 
ship that  may  bo  discovered  between  putrefactive  micro- 
organisms and  the  morbific  cause  which  underlies  the  devel- 
opment and  propagation  of  these  diseases.  In  the  morbid 
process  itself  there  can  be  no  thought  of  ''  sepsis ;''  the 
demonstrated  fact  that  organic  bodies  (micrococci)  are 
uniformly  found  in  the  "  septically  "  affected  tissues  warrants 
us  in  concluding  that  the  products  of  putrefaction  are  not  in 
themselves  the  excitants  of  disease,  but  that  the  micro- 
organisms stand  in  some  direct  relation  to  the  pathogenesis, 
although  for  the  present  we  are  ignorant  of  its  intimate 
nature.  And  that  conclusion  is  all  the  more  justified,  since 
proof  has  been  given  experimentally,  by  artificial  infec- 
tion of  animals,  that  these  organisms  have  a  disease-producing 
action.     From  the  researches  of  Recklinghausen,*  Waldeyer,* 

^  See  Spiegelberg,  'Berl.  kliii.  Wochcnsch./  1880,  No.  22. 

'  '  Verhandl.  der  phy8.-med.  GeselUch.  zu  Wiirzbarg/  1871,  Sitzangsbsr.,  xi. 

'  '  ArduT  fur  G jnakslogie/  1872,  Hi,  293. 
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Heiberg/  Birch-HirscMeld/  Orth/  Eberth/  Landau/  and 
others,  that  proposition  holds  good  for  childbed  fever  among 
other  diseases  of  the  kind.  We  should  thus  regard  puer- 
peral fever  as  being  also  a  process  of  disease  due  to  parasites, 
although  we  should  not  therefore  be  justified  in  speaking,  as 
many  observers  do,  of  a  specific  virus  of  puerperal  fever, 
just  as  we  speak  of  the  viras  of  smallpox  or  of  scarlet  fever. 
The  facts  that  have  been  adduced  in  detail  in  the  preceding 
pages  serve  to  show  that  this  virus  inheres  equally  in  the 
products  of  cadaveric  decomposition,  and  in  those  of  sup- 
purating or  ichorous  tissues  in  diseases  of  all  kinds ;  while 
the  experience  of  lying-in  hospitals  teaches  us  that  the  same 
virus  can  develop  in  the  putrefying  membranes  and  lochia 
when  brought  into  contact  with  the  air,  as  well  as  in  the 
morbid  products  which  arise  in  the  course  of  childbed  fever 
itself.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  observations  to 
prove  that  practitioners,  midwives,  nurses,  infants,  and 
others,  who  have  come  into  close  contact  with  puerperal-fever 
patients,  may  be  infected  by  the  latter,  such  infection  leadiug 
always  to  an  attack  of  one  or  other  of  the  so-called  ''septic'* 
diseases. 

Accordingly,  whether  we  regard  puerperal  fever  from  the 
anatomical  and  clinical  point  of  view,  or  from  the  etiological, 
it  ranges  itself  with  the  traumatic  septic  diseases  ;  and  it  is 
distinguished  from  other  forms  of  disease  belonging  to  the 
same  group  merely  by  having  a  special  stamp  impressed  upon 
it  from  the  peculiar  physiological  state  of  those  who  are  its 
victims. 


§   171.  Causal  Connexion  with  Erysipelas. 

I  have  one  more  point  in  the  natural  history  of  childbed 
fever  to  discuss,  which  has  a  peculiar  interest  for  practice. 

>  In  *  Virchow*8  Arcbiv/  1872,  Ivi,  407,  and  *  Die  puerpcralcn  und  pyikmischcu 
Processe,*  Lcipz.,  1873. 

'  *  Archiv  dcr  Ileilkde/  1873,  xiv,  193. 

3  In  *  Vircbow*8  Archiv/  1873,  Iviii,  437,  and  *Arcb.  lur  cxperiio.  PatbulV 
1873,  1,81. 

*  *  Centralbl.  fiir  die  med.  Wisscnsch.,*  1873,  Nr.  8. 

*  '  Arcbiv  fiir  Gyn&kol./  1874,  vi,  147. 
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I  m^an  the  connexion  between  that  disease  and  erysipelas, 
•  Poutean  was  the  first,  so  far  as  I  know,  to  describe  puerperal 
fever  as  "  erysipelatous  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum/' 
This  is  a  view  of  the  morbid  process  arising  more  out  of  the 
nosological  fashion  of  the  time,  than  from  any  anatomical, 
clinical,  or  etiological  facts.  Among  the  English  accoucheurs 
of  the  end  of  last  century,  such  as  Johnstone^  and  Home,^ 
it  found  a  ready  acceptance,  all  the  more  so  that  the  some- 
what frequent  coincidence  of  erysipelas — or  of  what  the 
profession  in  England  called  erysipelas — with  puerperal  fever 
in  epidemics  gave  support  to  the  idea.  At  length  it  came 
to  pass  that  English  practitioners  hardly  doubted  the  kin- 
ship between  childbed  fever  and  erysipelas  ;  and  Nunnelly^ 
went  even  so  far  as  to  say :  '^  This  much  at  least  I  am  sure 
of,  that  many  questions  in  medicine,  which  by  common  con- 
sent are  regarded  as  settled,  do  not  rest  upon  stronger  evi- 
dence, if  so  strong,  as  that  which  has  been  now  adduced  in 
favour  of  the  identity  of  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever.'' 

The  facts  upon  which  the  idea  of  an  etiological  connexion 
between  erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever  is  based,  are  the 
following  : 

(i)  The  coincidence  in  time  and  place  of  the  two  diseases  in 
epidemic  form^  loth  in  lying-in  institutions  and  among  the 
population  at  large. 

Data  on  this  point  are  furnished  by  the  following  writers :  Clarke,  in 
his  account  of  the  childbed  fever  of  1787-88  in  the  lying-in  hospitals 
of  London ;  Gk>rdon,  in  his  narrative  of  the  disease  in  1789-93  at  the 
lying-in  hospital  and  in  the  New  Town  of  A.berdeen ;  Hey»  from  obser- 
vations in  Yorkshire,  1808-13  ;  West  for  Abingdon,  1813-14 ;  Douglas 
for  Dublin,  1819-30;  Blackmore  for  Plymouth,  1831 ;  Sidey  for  Edin- 
bnrgh,  1825-26 ;  Elkington  and  Ingleby  for  Birmingham,  1833;  Beatty 
for  Dublin,  1830-37,  and  M'Glintock  for  the  same,  1845-46;  Ackerley^ 
for  London,  1838 ;  and  Fox,*  from  the  record  of  the  lying-in  charities  of 
London  from  1833  to  1858.  Similar  exx>eriences  are  recorded  by  Hodge 
and  Wilson  for  the  lying-in  hospital  of  Philadelphia,  where  numerous 
cases  of  erysipelas  had  been  noticed  every  time  that  puerperal  fever 

*  •  Obicrvationes  de  febre  puerperali,*  Edinb.,  1779. 

'  'Clinical  Experiments,  Histories  and  Dissections,'  Lond.,  1780,  iSj. 

*  *  Treatise  on  the  Nature  .  .  of  Erysipelas,'  Lond.,  1841,  89. 
4  '  Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,'  1838,  Jane,  463. 

*  '  Transact,  of  the  Obstetr.  Soc.,'  1862,  iii,  368. 
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occurred,  and  by  nearly  all  tlie  practitioners  wbo  wrote  on  the  severe 
epidemics  of  erysipelas  in  Amenca  in  184 1  and  following  years.  *^ 

From  the  reports  by  Schaffer  and  Jespersen  on  the  childbed  fever 
of  1844  in  the  Sanitary  District  of  Aarhnus,  it  appears  that  malignant 
ei^sipelas  had  been  widely  diffused  at  the  very  same  time ;  and  that  was 
also  found  to  be  the  case,  according  to  the  official  report,  on  the  island 
of  Bomholm  in  1848.  From  Germany  we  have  accounts  to  the  same 
effect  for  the  Vienna  Lying-in  Hospital  from  1 8 1 9  to  1 86 1  ;^  for  Neuenhaus 
1837-28 ;  for  the  lying-in  institution  at  Wurzbnrg  1835  and  1846;  the 
Stuttgart  Maternity  1849 ;  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  Fn^B^e,  1861 ;  and 
the  midwifery  wards  of  the  Berlin  Gharite,  1 879.^  In  the  Paris  lying*in 
hospitals  many  coincidences  of  the  two  diseases  have  been  noticed,  an 
enumeration  of  which  down  to  1 848  is  given  by  Masson.'  The  following 
account,  by  Fihan-Dufeillay,  of  the  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  in  186 1 
at  the  Hopital  St.  Louis  has  a  special  interest :  About  the  end  of 
January  or  beginning  of  February  an  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  broke 
out  among  the  patients  in  the  lying-in  wards.  Notwithstanding  the 
excellent  sanitary  arrangements  of  the  wards,  it  quickly  assumed  so 
malignant  a  character  that  new  admissions  were  stopped  and  the 
patients  (whether  with  puerperal  fever  or  free  from  it)  removed  to  other 
wards.  Into  the  wards  thus  emptied  were  transferred  thirty- two  women 
suffering  from  chronic  skin-diseases,  among  whom  many  cases  of  eiysi- 
pelas  soon  appeared,  some  of  them  being  of  a  very  severe  type,  and  one 
(in  a  syphilitic  subject)  ending  fatally  as  rose  in  the  £ace.  Among 
more  recent  accounts  of  the  two  diseases  occurring  together  in  French 
lying-in  hospitals  are  those  relating  to  the  Maternity  of  Lyons^  in  1S66, 
the  Hopital  de  la  Pitie*^  of  Paris  in  1868,  and  the  H6pital  St.  Antoine«  of 
Paris  in  1869. 

(2)  Tlio  familiar  fact  that  women  in  labour,  attended  by 
doctors  or  midwives  who  were  suffering  themselves  from  erysi- 
pelas or  had  come  into  contact  with  erysipelas  patients,  hate 
taken  puerperal  fever, 

A  number  of  instances  of  this  will  be  found  in  the  series  of  cases 
above  given  (7,  8,  9,  10, 11, 13, 14,  44,),  where  doctors  or  midwives  carried 

^  "As  regards  erysipelas,*'  says  Spath,  "it  Is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  bii 
some  intimate  connexion  with  paerperal  fever ;  althoagh,  daring  the  epidemic 
of  the  former  in  Vienna  and  the  vicinity  in  1853,  the  state  of  health  amon^  tb« 
patients  of  the  lying-in  hospital  was  good.  .  .  .  In  186 1,  erysipelas  had  be«B 
seen  from  time  to  time  in  the  Vienna  Obstetrical  Clinique  for  Midwives  aod 
Practitioners  just  before  the  epidemic  of  paerperal  fever  broke  out  in  it.*' 

'  See  Runge,  1.  c. 

3  '  De  la  coincidence  des  ^pid^mies  des  fievres  pnerp^rales  et  des  ^pidemiei 
d'drysipble,  de  I'analogie  et  de  Tidentit^  de  ces  deux  maladies,'  Paris,  1849. 

*  Fontcret,  1.  c. 

*  Ref.  in  '  Gaz.  des  hdpit.,*  1869,  Nr.  3^ 
^  Lorain,  1.  c;  Quinqnand,  1.  c,  32. 
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the  infection.  Many  of  the  American  authorities,  snch  as  Hal],  Dexter, 
Holston,  Corson,  Leasurc,  Galbraith,  and  Minor,  are  emphatic  in  saying 
that  cases  of  sickness  among  puerperso  during  the  great  epidemics  of 
erysipelas  occurred  mostly  in  the  practice  of  those  who  had  erysipelas 
patients  and  had  gone  dii*ect  from  these  to  their  patients  in  labour  or 
in  childbed.  The  remarkable  case  recorded  by  Wcgscheider  has  been 
given  already  at  p.  457.  The  slight  epidemic  of  puerperal  fever  at 
Rdchenbach  in  1872  arose  in  the  same  way,  according  to  the  account 
by  Kraus :  the  midwife  of  the  place  was  attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the 
face,  and  was  still  in  the  stage  of  scaling,  when  she  delivered  (Oct.  2)  a 
woman  at  Rdchenbach,  who  fell  ill  in  the  course  of  two  days  and  died 
on  the  day  following.  During  October  and  November  this  midwife 
delivered  nine  other  women,  who  all  took  puerperal  fever,  seven  of  them 
dying  of  it.  At  that  time  erysipelas  was  epidemic  in  Beichenbach  and 
vicinity ;  in  Beichenbach  itself  there  were  eight  persons  suffering  with 
rose  in  the  face,  and  in  two  of  these  cases  the  disease  had  a  fatal  issue. 
The  following  case  was  communicated  by  Dr.  Freer  to  Spencer  Wells, 
who  quoted  it  in  the  discussion  on  puerperal  fever  at  the  Obstetrical 
Society  :^ 

"  Two  years  since  I  was  engaged  to  attend  the  wife  of  a  clergyman  in 
her  first  confinement — a  very  fine  healthy  lady,  aged  26.  Upon  entering 
the  bedroom,  I  found  a  nurse  in  attendance  with  an  erysipelatous  blu^ 
and  swelling  upon  the  side  of  the  face.  Upon  inquiry  she  told  me  that, 
two  days  before,  she  had  been  in  Liverpool  Hospital  to  have  a  nasal 
duct  opened.  My  patient  was  seized  with  rigors  at  the  end  of  thirty 
hours  and  died  of  puerperal  fever  on  the  eighth  day.  The  nurse  died 
of  rapid  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  neck  on  the  twelfth  day." 

(3)  The  converse  fact  to  (2),  that  doctors^  midwives,  nurses, 
or  other  individuals  who  come  into  close  contact  with  puerperal^ 
fever  patients,  suffer  from  erysipelas  reynarkably  often  ;  also 
that  the  newborn  infants  of  inotliers  with  puerperal  fever  die 
of  erysipelas  in  an  'unusually  large  ratio. 

Of  this  also  there  is  evidence  in  several  of  the  observations  already 
given.  Lee'  mentions  a  case  in  which  the  doctor,  the  nurse  and  the 
child,  all  took  erysipelas  from  the  puerperal  fever  of  the  mother.  Sidey' 
speaks  of  a  case  in  which  five  persons  in  the  family  of  a  lady  with 
puerperal  fever  were  attacked  with  erysipelas  a  few  days  after  the  death 
of  the  latter.  Kraus  concludes  his  account  of  the  Reichenbach  epi- 
demic of  childbed  fever  with  the  remark  that  four  of  the  newborn 
children  whose  mothers  were  seriously  ill,  took  erysipelas  when  a  few 
days  old,  the  inflammation  spreading  over  the  whole  body  and  ending 
fiiitally  in  two  cases.    Squire^  gives  the  following  case :    Having  come 

^  '  Brit.  Med.  Joam.,'  1875,  July,  p.  105. 
'  '  Edinb.  Monthly  Joom.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1847,  ^pril*  793- 
*  *  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Jonrn.,'  1839,  J^u.,  92. 
^  <Brit.  Med.  Joarn.,'  1875,  May,  673. 
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straiglit  firom  visitiiig  a  patient  with  traumatic  erysipelas,  he  deliyered 
a  woman  who  died  on  the  sixth  day ;  two  days  later  the  hushand  died. 
Shortly  after,  another  woman,  who  had  come  out  of  the  honse  where 
the  erysipelas  patient  was,  took  puerperal  fever  and  died ;  and  then 
there  occurred  in  rapid  succession  eight  more  cases  of  erysipelas  (three 
of  them  fatal)  among  persons  who  could  be  shown  to  have  visited  either 
the  first  erysipelas  case  or  the  second  puerperal  case,  having  themselves 
some  slight  abrasions  of  the  skin. 

(4)  The  fact  vouched  for  by  many  observers  that  childbed 
fever  itself  has  not  unfrequently  an  erysipelatcms  character,  if  I 
may  so  speak  ;  or  in  other  words,  that  the  disease  begins  to 
develop  from  an  erysipelas  which  mostly  arises  in  the  lacerated 
vaginal  mucous  membrane. 

I  am  aware  that  many  of  the  above  observations  and 
many  more  of  the  same  kind  (especially  some  of  those  from 
English  sources),  which  have  been  adduced  to  prove  the 
intimate  or  genetic  connexion  between  childbed  fever  and 
erysipelas,  do  not  possess  the  value  of  evidence  inasmuch  as 
they  relate,  not  to  erysipelas,  but  to  diffuse  phlegfmon  of  the 
connective  tissues  and  such-like  processes ;  also  that  erysipelas 
neonatorum  is  in  many  cases  to  be  taken  as  not  true  erysi- 
pelas, but  as  septic  phlegmon  of  the  connective  tissue.  But 
there  will  always  be  a  great  many  cases  remaining  in  which 
no  such  reserve  is  called  for;  cases  where  there  had  un- 
doubtedly been  ''  6rysip61e  legitime  "  which  had  given  rise  to 
childbed  fever  just  as  the  infection  from  a  patient  with 
puerperal  fever  has  given  rise  to  the  same.  Volkmann,*  who 
shares  the  scepticism  above  referred  to,  and  who  is  certainly 
not  open  to  the  charge  of  using  the  term  '*  erysipelas  "  in  too 
wide  a  sense,  admits  that  "  when  simple  erysipelas  is  abroad, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  sometimes  influences  at  work 
which  generate  puerperal  fever,  when  women  newly  delivered 
are  exposed  to  them.''  Of  the  nature  of  these  influences 
I  am  unable  for  the  present  to  form  an  opinion.  I  leave  it  for 
discussion  whether  Tillmanns^  is  right  when  he  says  (as  other 
observers  also  say)  that  '^  it  may  be  taken  as  proved  that 
many  forms  of  so-called  'puerperal  fever'  are  true  erysipelas 
which  had  started  in  lacerations  at  the  entrance  of  the  genital 

^  In  Pitba  and  Billroth's  <  Handbuch  der  Chimrgle/  Bd.  i,  Abth.  ii,  A.p.  161. 
'  Ii.  c,  p.  46. 
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passages;''  or  whether  Hugenberger^  is  more  correct  in  his 
view  of  the  relationship  of  the  two  diseases^  when  he  says  that 
paerperal  fever  and  erysipelas  have  one  and  the  same  cause, 
namely,  ''septic''  infection,  and  are  therefore  to  be  regarded 
as  co-ordinate  effects.  Before  we  can  decide  whether  this 
theory  can  be  reconciled  with  the  latest  discoveries  of 
Fehleisen,'  we  shall  require  to  have  the  researches  in  that 
direction  continued. 

List  op  Writers  on  Puerperal  Fevbr.* 

AUfeld,  in  Schmidt's  Jahrb.  der  Med.,  1877,  Angnst.  Armstrong,  in 
Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  18 14,  Oct.,  444;  and  Facts  and  Observ. 
relating  to  the  Fever  commonly  called  Paerperal.  Lond.,  181 4  (2nd  edit.), 
1 819.  Anbinais,  Jonm.  de  m6d.  dn  Depart,  de  la  Loire  inf^rieore,  1850, 
xxvi,  3X0. 

Baart  de  la  Faille,  in  Nederl.  Tijdscbr.  voor  Geneesk.,  1854,  Novbr. 
Bang,  Selecta  Diarii  Nosoc.  reg.  Friederic.  Hafn.,  1789,  ii,  240.  Barker, 
in  New  York  Joum.  of  Med.,  1858,  May,  377.  Bartholin,  Act.  med.  Havn. 
Ann.  1671-72.  Hafn.,  1673,  65.  Biurtsch,  in  Oester.  med.  Jahrbiicher. 
Neueste  Folge,  x,  123.  Bayrhofer,  Bemerknngen  uber  das  epidemische 
Kindbettfieber.  Frankf.  a.  M.,  181 3.  Beatty  (I),  in  Dublin  Joum.  of  Med. 
Sc.,  Yiii,  76.  Beatty  (U),  ibid.,  xii.  Baudelocque,  Abhandlung  iiber  die 
BanchfellentztindnngderWoohnerinnen.  From  the  French.  Potsd.,  1833, 
67.  Berliner,  in  Deutsche  E[linik,  1855,  Nr.  17.  Bemdt,  Klinische  Itit- 
iheilnngen.  Heft  3  and  4,  333.  Bicker,  Baadgeving  voor  den  gemeenen 
man,  etc.  Botterd.,  354.  Bidault  et  Amoult,  in  Oaz.  m^.  de  Paris,  1845, 
Nr.  31,  481.  Bischoff,  in  Abhandl.  oster.  Aerzte,  ir,  107.  Blackmore,  in 
Provinc  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1845,  Nr.  13,  14—16,  31 — 26.  Botrel,  in 
Axcliiy.  g^n.  de  m^.,  1845,  April,  416.  Bouchut,  in  Gaz.  m^.  de  Paris, 
1844,  Nr.  6,  7,  10.  Bourdon,  in  Bevue  m^.,  1841,  Juni  348.  Bowen,  in 
Western  Lancet,  1843,  June,  Nr.  3.  Boysen,  Observat.  in  nosocom.  obstetr. 
de  febre  puerp.  maligna.  Hafn.,  1793.  Bradley,  in  London  Med.  and 
Phys.  Joum.,  xxy,  193.  Brenan,  Thoughts  on  Puerp.  Fever,  etc.  Lond., 
1 81 4.  Bran,  in  Stance  publ.  de  la  Soc.  de  M^.  de  Toulouse,  1830.  Burck- 
haxdt,  in  Allgem.  med.  Annal.,  1803,  Correspondenzbl.,  177.  Burguet,  in 
Joura.  de  M6d.  de  Bordeaux,  1853,  Avril.  Bums,  Principles  of  Midwifeiy, 
8th  ed.,  Lond.,  1833  (Germ,  ed.,  p.  576).  Busch,  in  Zeitschr.  fiir  Geburts- 
konde,  ii,  637.  Butter,  Account  of  the  Puerp.  Fevers  as  they  appear  in 
Derbyshire.    Lond.,  1775. 

Campbell,  Treatise  om  the  Epidemic  Puerp.  Fever,  etc.    Edinb.,  1822. 

»  *  Aichiv  fiir  Gynikol.,'  1873,  xui,  387. 

*  See  above,  p.  414. 

*  The  list  contains  only  such  writings  as  have  a  special  interest  for  epidemio- 
logy or  are  referred  to  in  the  table  of  epidemics. 
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Cardiff,  Dissert,  de  fcbre  puerpcrarum.  Edinb.,  1815.  Cams  (I),  in  Salzb. 
med.-chirurg.  Zeitschr.,  1821,  ii,  155.  Carus  (II),inAllgem.  med.  Annalen, 
1825,431.  Caderscbjold  (I),  in  Svensk.  Liikar.  Sallskap.  Handlingar,  Tii» 
339.  Caderscbjold  (II),  ibid.,  xi,  53,  xii,  48.  Ceely,  in  Lancet,  1835,  Marz. 
813.  Cerri,  Observat.  quaedam  de  puerperar.  morbis,  etc.  Mediolan,  1788. 
Charrier,  in  Gaz.  des  b6pitanx,  1856,  Nr.  33.  Chevance,  Des  accidents 
pnerperaux  obserr.  a  I'bdpital  Beanjon,  etc.  Par.,  1878.  Jobn  Clarke* 
£s8aj  on  tbe  Epidemic  Disease  of  Ljing-in  Women,  etc.  Lond.,  1788.  Jos. 
Claike,  in  Edinb.  med.  Commentaries,  Dec.  ii,  vol.  v,  i.  Cliet,  Compte- 
rendn  des  observat.  rec.  dans  la  Salle  des  filles-mbres  de  rh6pital  g6n.  de  la 
Charity  de  Lyon,  etc.  Lyon,  1823.  Collins,  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  etc. 
Lond.,  1836,  380.  Cred^,  Charitd  Annal.,  1857,  Heft  i,  38.  Cruveilhier, 
in  Bevue  mdd.,  1831,  Mai,  169. 

Delamotte,  Traitd  complet  des  accoucbements,  etc.,  lib.  iv,  cap.  xix.  Leid., 
I729»  5S2.  Denbam,  in  Dublin  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,  1862,  Nov.,  317. 
Diel,  in  Baldinger's  N.  Ma^z.,  ix,  304.  Diemer,  De  pblebitido  uterina,  etc. 
Bostock,  1842.  Disse,  in  Monatscbr.  fiir  Geburtskunde,  1855,  y,  117.  v. 
Deeveren,  Primae  lineac  de  cognosc.  mulier.  morbis,cap.  vi,  §  194.  Dommes, 
in  Hannov.  Annal.  fiir  Ileilkunde,  i,  235.  Doomik,  in  Ncderl.  Tijdschr. 
voor  Geneeskunde,  1859,  iii,  207.  Dor,  in  Gaz.  bebdomad.  de  m6d,,  1858, 
Nr.  9.  Doublet,  in  Joum.  de  m6d.,  Iviii,  503.  Douglas,  in  Dublin  Uospit. 
Reports,  iii,  139.  Dubois  (I),  in  Gaz.  des  b6pit.,  1838,  Nr.  37.  Dubois  (11), 
ibid.,  1 841,  Nr.  85.  Dubois  (III),  Bull,  de  TAcad.  de  m^d.  de  Paris,  1858. 
Dunn,  in  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  xii,  36.  Duplay,  in  Joum.  bebdo- 
mad. de  m6d.,  1830,  Mai. 

Elkington,  in  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,  1844,  287.  Elliot,  in  Svensk. 
Liikar.  Sallskap.  nya  Handl.,  iii,  253.  ELsiisscr  (I),  in  Wiirtemb.  med. 
Con-espondenzbl.,  xviii,  35.  Elsiisser  (II),  ibid.,  xxi,  10.  Esterle,  in  Annal. 
univers.  di  Mcdicina,  1858,  October. 

Fauken,  Das  in  Wien  in  den  Jahren  177 1  and  1772  sehr  viele  Mensclien 
anfallendc  Fiiulungsfiebcr.  Sammt  Anbang  einer  bosartigen  Krankbeit, 
welcbe  im  Jabre  1770  unter  den  Kindbcttorinnen  iui  Spitule  zu  St.  Marx 
gewiitbet  bat.  Wien,  1772,  61.  Fayc,  Norsk  Mag.  for  Luegevidensk,  1858. 
xii,  1859,  xiii,  and  Om  puerp.  febers  diagnose  og  bebandling.  Cbrist.,  1859. 
Robert  Ferguson,  Puerperal  Fever.  Lend.,  1839  (Germ,  ed.,  p.  241).  Ficker, 
Beitr.  zur  Arzneiwissenscbaft,  etc.,  Heft  i.  Miinster,  1796,  3.  Foderv, 
Lefons  sur  les  dpid^mies,  iii,  216.  Fonteret,  Lyon  medical,  1 867.  v.  Franque 
(I),  in  Scanzoni's  Beitr.  zur  Geburtskunde,  iv.  v.  Fmnque  (II),  in  Wiirzb. 
med.  Zeitschr.,  i,  360. 

Galicier,  Joum.  do  mCd.  du  Depart,  do  hi  Loire  inferiourc,  1850,  xxvi. 
209.  Geoffrey,  in  Hist,  de  la  Soc.  de  Med.  de  Paris,  ii,  Mem.  25.  Goetz. 
in  Oester.  med.  Jabrb.,  1844,  Jan.,  90.  Goocb,  Account  of  tbe  more 
Important  Diseases  peculiar  to  Women.  Lond.,  1829.  Gordon,  Treatise  on 
tbe  Epid.  Puerp.  Fever  of  Aberdeen.  Lond.,  1795.  Gi-aaf,  Descriplio 
Epidem.  febr.  puerp.,  annis  1824-5  in  nosodocbio  Monac.  observ.  Monai'b. 
1825.  Graff,  im  General-Bericbt  des  Hbein.  Med.  Collegii  fUr  das  Jahr 
1834,  42,  106.  Grunwaldt,  in  Petersb.  med.  Zeitscbr.,  1861,  Heft  7,  iSj. 
Guyenot,  Lyon  mddical,  1869,  177. 
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Haaso  (I),  in  Gemeinsame  dentsche  Zeltschr.  fiir  Gebnrtskunde,  vii,  i. 
Haase  (11),  in  Nene  Zeitschr.  fiir  Geburtskunde,  xi,  257, 276.  Haase  (III), 
ibid.,  xii,  103.  Haehnle,  Memorabilien,  1880,  Nr.  9.  Hall,  Transact,  of  the 
Epidemiol.  Soc.,  1866,  ii,  69.  Hassin^,  in  Bibl.  for  Laegcr,  1850,  ii,  95. 
Hauner,  De  febre  pnerperali,  etc.,  Diss.  Monach,  1826.  Ilecker  (I),  Klinik 
der  Geburtskunde,  etc.,  i,  211.  Hecker  (II),  ibid.,  ii,  200.  Heiss,  in  Bayr. 
hrztl.  Intelligenzbl.,  1859,  ^^*  7-  Helm,  in  Oester.  med.  Jahrb.  Neueste- 
Polge,  XV,  223.  Herrmann,  in  Schweiz.  med.  Monatschr.,  i860,  Nr.  8.  Her- 
Tieux,  Traits  clinique  et  pratique  des  malad.  puerp.,  etc.  Par.,  1870.  Hey, 
Treat,  on  the  Puerperal  Fever,  etc.  Lond.,  1815.  Heymer,  Beitrage  zum 
Puerperalfieber,  etc.  Wiirzb.,  1847.  Hodge,  in  Amer.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc., 
1833,  August.  Hoffmann,  Med.  Rational  Syst.,  pars  i,  sect,  i,  cap.  ix,  0pp. 
Genev.,  1748,  ii.  73-75.  Holston,  in  Transact,  of  the  Ohio  State  Med.  Soc. 
for  the  year  1854.  Hugenberger,  Das  Puerperalfieber  im  St.  Petersburger 
Hebammen-Iustitute,  etc.    St.  Petersb.,  1862. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 
HOSPITAL  GANGRENE. 

§   172.  Historical  Ootbriaks.     Prksskt  Geographical 

Banqe. 

The  third  member  of  the  series  of  traumatic  infective 
diseases  which  has  an  interest  for  oar  particular  sabject  is 
hospital  gangrene^  a  mahidy  that  connects  in  a  general  way 
with  the  morbid  conditions  discussed  in  the  two  preceding 
chapters^  inasmuch  as  it  also  has  been  prevalent  in  all  ages 
over  the  whole  globe.  In  the  medical  writings  of  antiquity 
and  the  middle  ages,  such  as  the  works  of  the  Hippocratic 
Collection/  of  Celsus/  Galen,'  Avicenna/  the  School  of 
Salerno,  Guide  de  Cauliaco^  and  Do  Vigo/  mention  is  made, 

'  Seo  '  De  locis  in  bomine/  §  39  (cd.  Littr^,  vi,  322),  for  an  account  of  tbe 
ulceration  described  under  tbe  name  of  "  Btjpiov," 

'  Lib.  V,  cap.  28,  §  3  (ed.  Targa,  i,  287),  where  tbis  form  of  ulcer  ia  described 
as  "  ^ripiwfia,'*  and  another  form,  **  ^ayidttva"  (in  other  readings  "  cpriyc 
iodiofUpoQ,"  as  in  the  edition  by  Almcloveen,  Basil.,  1748,  319),  is  mentioned  as 
follows:  "vocant  Graeci  hoc  ulcus  ^ayiStivav,  quia  celeriter  serpendo,  pese- 
trandoque  usque  ossa,  corpus  vorat.  Id  ulcus  inaequale  est,  coeno  simile* 
inestquo  multus  humor  glutinosus  (might  not  this  suggest  the  so-caUed  diph* 
tberitic  deposit?),  odor  iutolerabilis,  niajorque  qnam  pro  modo  ulceris,  iuflam- 
matio." 

'  In  lib.  iii, '  De  temperamentis,'  cap.  iii  (od.  Kubn,  i,  664),  and  '  Comment, 
in  Hippocratis  Aphorismos,'  cap.  xlv  (c.  c,  xviii,  a,  71),  malignant  destructiTe 
ulcerations  are  spoken  of  as  "  faytiaipa  xai  tpirtii  ivaPilipovKSfitvoQ ;'  and  in 
lib.  ii,  '  De  pracsagitioiio  ex  puUibus,'  cap.  i  (e.  c,  ix,  273),  "  ulcera  depascentia  " 
are  mentioned,  **ovq  ^a^is/iivovc  ^IfrwoKparrn  utyofiaZiv." 

*  Kef.  to  malignant  progressive  ulceration  in  '  Canon,'  lib.  It,  Fen.  ir,  Tr.  iii» 
cap.  I  if.  (cd.  Venet.,  1564,  ii,  157). 

*  '  Chirurgie  magna,'  Tract,  iv,  Doctr.  i,  cap.  iii  (Lugd.,  1572,  233:  "Doffl 
ulcus  non  habet  nisi  sordcm  et  saniem  grossam  et  viscosam,  dicitur  sordidan; 
potitquam  autem  angctur  ipsins  malitia,  ita  quod  putrefacit  et  mortificat  camem 
dimittendo  sarra,  a  qua  elevatur  fumus  foetidus,et  cadaveroaus,  dicitur  putridam 
fraudulentum.  £t  si  ambulat  ejus  malitia,  transit  ad  esthiomenam  et  ad  homiai< 
mortem." 

*  'Chirurgia,'  lib.  ir.  Tract,  yii,  cap.  i  (Lugd.,  1521,  fol.  CTii). 
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under  various  names,  of  malignant  gangrenous  ulcerations, 
progressing  rapidly,  causing  wide-spread  destruction  of 
tissue,  and  sometimes  endangeriug  life ;  and  these  may  be 
identified,  in  part  at  least,  with  the  disease  which  afterwards 
received  the  name  of  hospital  gangrene.  More  precise 
references  to  this  disease  are  met  with  in  the  writings  of 
some  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth-century  surgeons, 
such  as  Tagault^  and  Marcus  Aurelius  Severinus',  but  more 
particularly  in  Paracelsus  and  Par6. 

In  the  "  Grosse  Wondartzney  "  of  Paracelsus'  there  is  the  following 
interesting  passage :  "  Be  it  further  said  that  in  times  of  pestilence, 
the  pestilence  has  appeared  in  wounds,  unless  theire  were  no  ulceration 
The  onset  was  with  chills  and  heats,  and  some  died  of  it  speedily,  having 
felt  nothing  else  in  all  their  hody ;  for  that  which  brought  it  on  issued 
from  the  wounds.  Sometimes,  too,  it  has  been  noticed  that  a  common 
croup  {Brdune)  has  befiedlen  the  people  in  war,  which  also  had  all  its 
signs  in  the  wounds,  in  suchwise  that  a  thick  skin  came  from  them  like 
that  which  one  peels  from  the  tongue,  the  croup  affecting  them  just  as 
if  their  wounds  and  their  mouths  were  the  same.  ....  0^  such 
accidents  there  have  been  untold  numbers.*'  In  his  chapter  on  gun- 
shot wounds,  Par^^  says,  by  way  of  combating  the  views  of  those  who 
attribute  to  some  combustion  or  poisoning  the  untoward  course  which 
such  wounds  often  take,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  corruption  or  "  rotting 
of  wounds,"  under  some  pestilential  constitution  of  the  air  that  induces 
the  state  of  rottenness  in  them.  He  specially  recalls  the  observations 
that  he  made  at  the  siege  of  Bouen  in  1562,  when  the  air  was  so  tainted 
that  the  slightest  and  scarcely  noticeable  wounds  often  took  on  a 
malignant  character.  Belating  also  to  hospital  g^angrene  are  the 
statements  about  malignant  ulcerations  which  he  makes  in  the  section* 
on  "neglected,  untidy  and  filthy  ulcerations;"  he  there  speaks  of  a 
thick  tenacious  exuvia,  Hke  the  coating  of  the  tongue  in  sick  persons, 
which  forms  upon  the  wound,  while  "  a  corruption  and  liquefaction  of 
the  soft  parts  "  sets  in  underneath. 

The  first  thorough  study  of  hospital  gangrene  is  met  with 

>  *  Dc  alcere  sordido  et  patri '  in  Instit.  cbir.,  lib.  iii,  cap.  xvi  ('  De  chimrg. 
script.,'  Tiguri,  1555,  fol.  103  b. 

*  «De  cfficaci  cbirurgia,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  Iii  (Fmnkf.  0.  M.,  1646,  107),  on  "Ulcera 
putreflcentia ;"  also  in  '  Pyrotechnia  chimrg.,'  lib.  ii.  Pars,  i,  cap.  viii  (e.  c,  264), 
*'  de  gangracnosis  et  putridis  nlccribus,"  especially  after  gnnshot-wonnds ;  and  lb., 
cap.  X  (e.  c,  265),  "  de  ulceribas  cacoethis  et  malig^is." 

'  Bucli,  i,  cap.  vi,  ed.  Strassb.,  1618,  fol.  7. 

*  *  Livres  do  la  Chinirgic,'  Bk.  x,  in  Offenbach's  German  edition,  Frankf.  o.  M.y 
«635t  pp.  380-81. 

*  lb.,  Bk.  xii,  chap,  iz,  434. 
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in  the  works  of  Maaqnest  de  la  Motte^^  who  wrote  in  the 
middle  of  last  centniy^  and  who  gained  his  experience  of 
the  disease  in  the  Hdtel  Dien  of  Paris ;  and  in  the  writings 
of  Pontean'  who  himself  came  through  an  attack  of  the 
disease  at  the  Hdtel  Diea  of  Lyons  while  he  was  a  stadent^ 
and  had  many  opportanities  of  observiDg  it  there  subse- 
quently. Shortly  afterwards  there  appeared  the  monograph 
on  hospital  gangrene  bj  Dussaussoj/  Pouteau's  successor 
at  the  Hotel  Dieu  of  Lyons ;  and  almost  simultaneously  the 
observations  by  English  surgeons,  in  particular  by  Gillespie* 
and  Trotter,^  on  the  endemic  and  epidemic  prevalence  of  the 
disease  on  board  English  ships  cruizing  in  tropical  watent 
or  stationed  in  the  tropics.  The  wars  that  involved  almost 
all  Europe  in  the  end  of  last  century  and  beginning  of  the 
present,  afforded  abundant  opportunities  for  studying  hospital 
gangrene;  and  from  that  period  we  have  many  valuable 
memoirs  on  the  disease,  including  those  of  Boggie,'  Hennen/ 
Blackadder*  and  Gerson*  for  the  Peninsula ;  Boyer^*^  and 
Delpech^^  for  France;  Menzel,^'  Volpi^'  and  Riberi^*for  Italy; 
Thomson^^  for  Belgium;  Brugmans^'  for  Holland;  and 
Busch^^    for    Treves.     Experiences    collected    under    similar 

*  *  Abbandl.  von  der  chirurgie/  Germ,  transl.,  Niirnbcrg,  1762,  iii,  267. 
'  *  Oeuvres  posthumes,*  Paris,  1 783,  iii,  246. 

'  *  Diss,  siir  le  ganj^rene  des  hdpitanx,*  Gent^ve,  1786. 

*  *  Lond.  Med.  Journ.,'  1 785,  vi,  373. 

*  *Medicina  nautica,'  Lond.,  1797,  ii. 

*  'Transact,  of  the  Edinb.  Med.-Chir.  Soc..'  1828,  iii,  i. 
'  'London  Mod.  Kepository,'  1815,  iii,  177. 

8  'Observations  on  tbe  Phagedaena  gangracnosa,'  £dinb.,  18 18. 

9  •  Ueber  den  Hospitalbrand,  u.  s.  w.,*  Hamb.,  181 7. 
JO  *Traite  du  malad.  chirnrg.,*  Par.,  1818,  i,  221. 

J^  '  Mem.  sur  la  complication  des  plaies  et  des  ulc^res,  connue  sous  le  noin  de 
ponrriturc  d*h6pital,*  Par.,  1815.  (Transl.  into  Gorman,  along  with  tbe  work  of 
Brugmans,  by  Kieser,  Jena,  1816,85.) 

"  In  Hufeland's  '  Journ.  der  Heilkande,'  1799,  viii.  Heft  4,  144. 

13  <  Snggio  di  osservazioni  e  di  csperieuzc  med.-cbir.  fatto  nello  s|>eda1e  civico 
di  Pavia,  Milano,  1814. 

^*  *Sulhi  caiicrena  contagiosa  o  nosocomiale,'  &c.,  Torino,  1820.  Also  iu 
*  Repert.  med.-cbir.  di  Torino,'  1822,  214. 

**  *  Keport  of  Observations  made  in  the  Military  Hospitals  of  Belgium/  Lond., 
1817. 

**  'Natuurk.  Verbandel.  van  der  Holland.  Maatscb.  der  We«tenscb  tc 
Harlem,'  18 14,  Aug.,  vii,  St.  2  (Germ.  Transl.  by  Kieser,  Jena,  18 16). 

*'  In  Rust's  *  Magaz.  der  Heilkmide,'  1820,  vii,  3. 
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circamstances  were  published  by  Surdun,^  Lallour,*  Tou- 
rainne/  and  Bourot*  after  the  Crimean  War  in  1854-55; 
by  Goldsmith,^  Pittinos/  Brinton/  Thomson,®  Packard/ 
Kempster,^®  Jones^^  and  Carpenter^^  after  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion in  the  Untied  States;  and  after  the  late  Anstro-Prnssian 
and  Franco-German  Wars,  by  Lewandowzki^'  for  the  military 
ambulance  of  Weiasenfels  in  1866,  by  Ponfick^*  for  the 
hospital  of  Heidelbei^g,  by  Konig^*'  for  the  military  hospitals 
of  Berlin  in  1870-7 1,  by  Moty^®  and  by  Leroy^^  for  the  military 
ambulances  at  Mauheuge  and  Amiens  in  1870-71  ;  after  the 
Austro-Hungarian  and  Austro-Italian  Wars,  by  NageP®  for 
the  hospitals  at  Temesvar,  Pesth  and  Pressburg,  by  EostoUi^^ 
for  the  ambulance  at  Alessandria  in  1848,  and  by  Demme^ 
for  the  military  hospital  at  Milan  in  1859;  and  after  the 
Indian  Mutiny  by  Moore" ^  for  Sind, 

Besides  these  memoirs,  we  have  reports  of  epidemics  of 
hospital  gangrene  on  board  ship,  which  connect  with  those 
already  mentioned.  They  come  chiefly  from  Indian,  Chinese 
and  other  tropical  waters,  the  authorities  being  Curtis,^^  an 

1  '  Revne  th^rap.  da  Midi,'  1856,  Avril. 

'  '  De  la  poorritare  d'bdpital  en  g^n^ral  et  de  celle  obsenr^e  sor  les  bless^i  d& 
Tannee  d'Orien t/  &c-»  Par.,  1 856. 

3  *  Mem.  de  m6d.  milit./  1861,  iii,  ser.  y»  303. 

*  '  Sur  la  pounitare  d'bdpital/  &c.,  Strasb.,  1858. 

*  'Report  on  Hospital  Gangrene/  &c.,  LonisyiUe,  1863. 

*  '  Amcr.  Jonm.  of  Med.  Sc./  1863,  July,  50. 

'  lb.,  279.  ■  lb.,  1864,  April,  379. 

'  lb.,  1865,  Jan.,  114. 

^  lb.,  1866,  April,  351. 

>'  *New  Orleans  Jonm.  of  Med.,'  1869,  Jan.,  April. 

»'  'Transact,  of  tbe  PennsyWania  State  Med.  Soc./  1877,  736;  and  'Transact. 
of  tbe  Amer.  Med.  Assoc./  18789  xxix,  237. 

>*'I>e  pathol.  et  tberap.  gangraenae  sosocomialis,'  Hal.,  1866;  also  in 
'Dentscbe  Klinik/  1868,  14,  15. 

M  '  Dentscbe  Klinik/  1867,  Nr.  20  ff, 

"  In'Vircbow's  Arcbiv/  187 1,  Hi,  376;  and  'Ueber  Hospitalbrand/  Leipz., 
1872  ('  Volkmann's  Samml.  klin.  Vortr.,'  Nr.  40). 

>*  '  Snr  one  epid^mie  de  poarritnre  d'bdpital/  Par.,  1871. 

17  *  Belat.  d'une  epidemie  de  ponrritaro  d'bdpital  obsenr.  k  Amiens  en  1870-71/ 
Par.,  1872. 

'■  '  Zeitscbr.  der  Wicn.,  Aertstc/  1852,  viii,  116. 

)*  '  Annal.  nniv.  di  med./  1849,  Magg^o,  Qingno. 

«  '  Milit&r-cbir.  Stndien,  n.  s.  w./  Warzb.,  1861. 

91  « Lond.  Med.  Qaz.,'  1846,  ii,  1005  ;  i847»  >»  ^^7»  4|0« 

**  '  Account  of  tbe  Diseases  of  India/  Edinb.,  1807^  Jll« 
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Anonymoas   writer/  Hutchinson/  Smart,'  de   Lajartre*  and 
others. 

Lastly,  there  are  very  numerous  accounts  of  its  occurrence 
in  hospitals  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  following  among 
others :  Eust^  and  Fischer*  for  the  Charite  at  Berlin ; 
Schiiller^  for  Greifswald,  Fock®  for  Magdeburg,  Heine*  for 
Heidelberg,  AUe^^  and  Pitha^^  for  Prague,  Groh^*  for  Brandeis, 
Coote,^'  Hawkins^*  and  an  anonymous  writer^^  for  hospitals 
in  London,  Bobilier^*  for  Toulon,  Chambolle^^  for  Dtinkirh, 
Faure^®  for  Spain,  Rigler^*  for  Constantinople,  Pruner^  for 
Egypt,  Baudens^^  for  J/gfter«,  Adara^  for  Aden,  Curtis  (1.  c), 
Dunbar,*'  Walker,^  Chevors**  and  Sutherland**  for  various 
parts  of  Indfia,  Friedel  for*^  China,  Wright**  for  Baltimore,  Gil- 
lespie (1.  c.)  for  the  West  Indies,  and  Lallemant**  for  Brazil. 

■  'Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Joum./  i8io,  Jaly  13. 

•  *  Pracfc.  Observ.  in  Surgery/  Lond.,  1826. 
'  'Lancet/  1870,  October,  462. 

^  '  Consider,  sar  I'etat  sanitaire  de  la  f  r^gatte  TAndromsque  pendant  sa  traTerwe 
-de  France  en  Chine/  Par.,  1866. 

»  •  Magaz.  der  Heilkde"  1833,  ^tl,  539- 

•  '  Charito-Annalen/  1865.  xui,  Heft  i. 
^  'Zeitschr.  fiir  Chir./  1878,  viii,  540. 
^  'Dcutsclio  Klinik/  1856,  Nr.  25,  26. 

'  'Handb.  der  Chirurgie/  by  Pitha  and  Billroth,  Bd.  i,  Abth.  ii,  A.  221  iT. 
'0  *  Oest.  med.  Jahrb./  Nstc.  F.  iii,  594. 
*i  *  Prager  Vierteljahrschr.  fur  Heilkde./  1851,  ii,  28. 
"  *  Wien.  mcd.  Wochenachr.,'  1858,  Nr.  35,  36. 
1*  *Lond.  Med.  Gaz.,*  1847,  »>  729* 
^*  lb.,  1028. 

**  *St.  George's  Hosp.  Reports/  1866,  i,  363. 
**  *M6m.  de  m6d.  Milit./  1854,  xiv,  60. 
*7  lb.,  1843,  liv,  247. 
"  *  Souvenirs  du  Midi/ 

*•  *  Die  Tiirkei  und  deren  Bewohner,  &c.,*  ii,  85. 
^  *  Die  Krankhciten  dcs  Orients/  158. 
'*  'Clinique  de  plaics  d'armes  ^  feu/  Par.,  1836. 
^  'Transact,  of  the  Calcutta  Med.  Soc./  1837,  iii,  132. 
*'  *Ind.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  1842,  New  Scr.,  1,630. 
**  *  Ind.  Annals  of  Med.  Sc./  1858,  Jan.,  83. 
-*  lb.,  i860,  Nov. 
=«  lb.,  1857,  April,  471. 

^  *  Beitr.  zur  Kenntn.  des  Klimas  und  der  Krankhciten  von  Ostosien,*  B«rl., 
"863,  135. 
^  •  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  1832,  May,  47. 
^  In  Casper's  *  Wochenschr.  fiir  die  ges.  Heilkde./  1845,  481. 
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The  facts  contained  in  these  various  writings  afford  evidence 
that  hospital  gangrene  has  been  a  disease  of  all  times  and 
of  every  part  of  the  habitable  globe.  It  has  been  foond  both 
in  high  latitudes  and  in  low^  on  the  coast  and  in  the  interior, 
at  elevated  situations  and  at  low-lying  places^  and  on  dry 
soil  as  much  as  on  wet.  Although  no  climate  enjoys  any 
notable  immunity  from  it^  there  is  almost  complete  unanimity^ 
among  such  of  the  English  and  French  naval  and  military 
surgeons  as  had  been  for  some  time  in  the  tropical  parts  of 
Asia^  Africa  and  America^  that  those  are  the  regions  most 
scourged  by  hospital  gangrene.  The  '^foul  sloughing  ulcers '* 
of  the  English  surgeons  in  India,  the  Bed  Sea  ports,  the 
West  Coast  of  Africa,  Guiana,  &c.,  and  the  '' phag^dSnisme 
tropical  '*  of  the  French,  observed  as  they  have  mostly  been 
in  hospitals  and  prisons,  take  a  prominent  place  among  the 
diseases  of  the  tropics;  and  in  that  group  of  diseases,  of 
which  I  shall  have  something  more  to  say  when  I  come  to 
speak  of  diseases  of  the  skin,  hospital  gangrene  plays  the 
principal  part. 


§  173.  Dependence  on  Climate  and  Weather. 

It  is  impossible  to  decide  with  certainty  to  what  extent 
the  relative  frequency  of  hospital  gangrene  in  the  tropics  is 
dependent  on  certain  factors  in  the  hygiene,  to  what  extent 
it  is  to  be  explained  by  meteorological  influences, — by  high 
temperature  and  extreme  moisture,  or  by  the  sudden  changes 
of  weather  which  are  so  acutely  felt  in  the  tropics — and  how 
these  influences  bear  upon  the  production  of  the  disease. 
Even  with  the  aid  of  comparative  experiences  on  the  same 
matter  in  higher  latitudes,  we  can  arrive  at  no  definite  con- 
clusion. It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  hospital  gangrene  may 
occur  at  any  season  of  the  year  and  in  all  weathers ;  but  that 

'  Moinefc  ('  De  I'inflaence  des  climats  chauds  sar  le  tranmatisme  chez  I'Eoro- 
pecn/  MoDtp./  1866)  is  almost  alone  in  his  assertion  that  hospital  gangrene  is 
much  more  rarely  seen  in  the  colonies  than  in  Europe.  He  contradicts  himself, 
moreover,  when  he  adds  that  the  malady  occuri  there  veiy  often,  and  in  ievere 
forms,  when  the  hospitals  are  crowded,  at  a  time  of  giwfcepM***'^  '''^ 
when  the  hardships  of  living  are  felt  in  expedltioiif  P* 

VOL.  II. 
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fact  is  far  from  warranting  Fisoher  and  others  in  peremptorily 
denying  the  inflaence  of  the  weather  on  the  origination  and 
prevalence  of  the  disease.  The  high  or  low  level  of  the 
thermometer  is  probably  without  significance  in  itself  for 
the  development  and  difiEusion  of  hospital  gangrene ;  at  least, 
there  are  as  many  observers  to  speak  to  very  low  temperature 
at  the  time  of  the  outbreak,  as  there  are  to  attest  that  the 
weather  was  particularly  hot. 

On  the  other  hand  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  agreement 
among  the  authorities  as  to  the  influence  of  extreme  fluctua- 
tions of  temperature  on  the  pathogenesis,  and  so  far  also 
of  a  higher  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture  dependent 
thereon ;  or,  in  other  words,  of  that  kind  of  weather  which 
is  especially  characteristic  of  the  changes  of  season  in  the 
tropics.  This  is  the  position  taken  up  by  many  of  the 
Anglo-Indian  physicians. 

Thus  Cnrtis  points  to  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  Madras  in 
October,  1783,  during  the  monsoon,  and  its  extinction  on  the  setting  in  of 
dry  and  cool  weather.  Adam  tells  us  that  hospital  gangrene  broke  out 
at  Hussingabad  (Kandeish)  among  the  ill-clad  and  unprotected  sepoys 
in  October,  181 8,  when  a  cold  and  damp  wind  began  to  blow  from  the 
north-east,  although  only  a  few  cases  occurred  among  the  rest  of  the 
troops.  Chevera  says  that  in  Bengal  and  the  N.  W.  Provinces  the  wet 
season  of  the  year  is  the  proper  season  of  hospital  gangrene.  The 
epidemics  observed  by  Moore  and  Dunbar  happened  in  the  rainy  or 
cold  season.  Dussaossoy  had  previously  learned  from  his  Lyons 
observations  that  hospital  gangprene  was  most  frequent  with  high 
temperature  and  a  long  prevalence  of  moist  south  winds ;  and  a  similar 
conclusion  was  come  to  by  Boyer,  Boggie,  Larrey^  and  Hennen  from 
their  experiences  in  the  Peninsular  War.  Groh  lays  most  stress,  with 
reference  to  Hungary  and  Italy,  on  variations  in  the  amount  of  atmos- 
pheric moisture  associated  with  extreme  fluctuations  of  temperature. 
Gerson  and  Bobilier,  and  the  United  States'  surgeons  in  the  War  of 
Secession,  found  cold  and  damp  weather  to  be  favorable  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  malady. 

1  <  M^moires  de  Chimrgle  militaire '  (Germ,  ed.,  i,  440). 
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§  174.  Often  associated  with  an  Ovbecrowded  and  Un- 
wholesome  STATE   OF  THE   HOSPITALS^  BUT   NOT  ALWAYS   80. 

Not  less  considerable  than  these  differences  of  opinion 
as  to  the  inflaence  of  the  weather^  are  those  relating  to  the 
significance  of  unhygienic  conditions,  such  as  overcrowding 
of  the  wounded  within  doors^  deficient  ventilation  and 
cleansing  of  the  crowded  apartments^  in  shorty  the  whole 
of  the  noxious  influences,  chiefly  met  with  in  hospitals,  which 
it  is  the  practice  to  group  together  under  the  name  of 
''  hospitalism/^  In  the  first  place,  it  has  to  be  said  that  the 
disease  has  been  by  no  means  exclusively  confined  to  hospitals, 
as  the  name  implies ;  nor  is  it  to  be  designated  a  hospital 
disease  pre-eminently.  There  is  a  not  inconsiderable  series 
of  observations  serving  to  prove,  not  only  that  the  disease 
had  been  observed  outside  the  hospitals  at  a  time  when  it 
was  epidemic  within  them,  but  that  it  had  even  originated 
outside  the  hospitaTs,  the  first  cases  in  these  having  been 
such  as  were  brought  in.  That  such  might  be  the  case  had 
been  shown  by  Moreau  and  Burdin,^  from  their  experiences 
in  the  Napoleonic  Wars  ;  and  the  same  thing  was  observed 
by  Moore  in  the-  Sind  war  in  1845-46.  In  the  epidemic 
of  1831-32  at  the  hospital  of  Prague,^  the  first  case, 
according  to  A116,  came  from  the  town ;  and  the  same  was 
observed  on  a  still  larger  scale,  as  Pitha  tells  us,  in  the  epi- 
demic of  1850.  When  hospital  gangrene  was  epidemic  in  the 
Berlin  Charit6  in  1856,  and  again  in  1864-65,  there  were 
cases  at  the  same  time  in  the  town,  having  no  connexion 
with  those  in  the  hospital  (Fock,  Fischer).  The  same  cir- 
cumstance was  noted  at  Heidelberg,'  in  1866-68,  at  Balti- 
more in  1830-32  (Wright),  and  in  London,  where  many 
cases  of  hospital  gangrene  were  admitted  for  treatment  into 
St.  Bartholomew's  and  St.  George's  Hospitals  in  1846 
(Hawkins),  and  into  St.  George's  again  in  1869.' 

Another  argument  against  the  influence  of  hospitalism  in 

1  In  Sedillot, '  Jounu  de  m^'  An.  ▼,  i,  353. 

*  Herne,  1.  c.»  p.  267. 

*  Leigh,  *  Lancet^'  1S69,  Oct  16. 
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causing  the  development  and  diffusion  of  hospital  gangrene 
has  been  discovered  in  the  fact  that  the  disease  has  not  nn- 
frequently  appeared  in  newly-bnilt,  clean^  &iiy>  &iid  far  from 
crowded  wards  ;  while  filthy  and  ill-ventilated  wards^  closely 
packed  with  surgical  cases,  have  escaped.  Boggie,  confirming 
Bell,^  pointed  out  that  the  malady  had  been  prevalent  during 
the  war  in  the  Peninsula  in  thoroughly  clean  and  well- 
ventilated  hospitals.  Coote  says  that  when  the  disease 
appeared  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital  in  1846,  the  wards 
were  well  aired,  well  lighted,  clean,  and  in  no  wise  crowded  ; 
and  in  the  epidemic  of  1863-65  at  St.  George's  Hospital, 
hospital  gangrene  was  most  severe  in  one  of  the  best  wards, 
while  the  surgical  cases  in  two  of  the  most  unwholesome 
wards  were  free  from  it ;  even  the  most  thorough  ventilation 
of  the  wards  was  of  no  avail.  In  the  military  hospital  at 
Antwerp  the  disease  made  progress,  notwithstanding  venti- 
lation and  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness.'  Speaking  of 
the  epidemic  at  Prague  in  1831-32,  Al\6  says:  ''The 
wards  were  neither  overcrowded,  nor  were  there  many 
patients  with  extensive  and  foul  ulcerations.  The  keeping 
of  the  air  in  the  wards  pure  and  the  bandages  clean  was 
attended  to,  as  it  always  was  ;  in  fact,  after  the  hospital 
gangrene  showed  itself,  the  upper  casements  of  two  windows 
in  each  ward  were  left  open  day  and  night,  even  in  the  most 
intense  cold,  a  double  quantity  of  fuel  being  served  out  to 
make  up  for  the  heat  lost."  It  was  the  same  when  the  dis- 
ease broke  out  again  in  that  hospital  in  1850;  the  number  of 
patients  was  absolutely  small,  particularly  the  number  of 
operation  cases,  being  loss  than  in  the  previous  three  years  ; 
while  there  was  no  difference  as  regards  ventilation  and 
cleanliness.*  Wright  informs  us  that  when  the  disease 
broke  out  in  1830  in  the  hospital  at  Baltimore,  the  wards 
were  emptied  as  far  as  possible  and  everything  done  to- 
ensure  the  utmost  cleanliness  and  adequate  ventilation ;  but 
the  malady  continued  to  progress.  Referring  to  the  frightful 
epidemics  of  hospital  gangrene  that  occurred  year  after  year 
in  the   central   prison   at    Agra,  Walker    says :    "  hygienic 

1  '  Principles  of  Surgery/  Edin.,  180 1,  i,  108. 

3  Clements,  *  Wunb.  med.  Zeitscbr./  1863,  ij.  Heft  y. 

»  Pitha,  1.  c. 
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fneasnres  on  a  grand  scale^  resulting  in  the  most  scmpnlons 
•cleanliness^  were  found  of  no  avail/'  Cheyers  quotes  a 
statement  by  Brougham  that^  during  the  siege  of  Delhi^ 
although  the  hospitals  were  crowded^  not  a  single  case  of 
hospital  gangrene  occurred  in  them.  In  the  epidemic  of 
1 85 1  at  Brandeis^  the  disease  occurred  in  the  airy  and 
sparsely  occupied  rooms  of  the  Imperial  Schloss  which  had 
been  converted  into  a  hospital.  Under  equally  favorable 
conditions  of  place^  Marmy  saw  hospital  gangrene  in  a  villa 
on  the  Bosphorus  belonging  to  the  Viceroy  of  Egypt.  Fischer 
says  of  the  epidemic  in  1864-65  at  the  Berlin  Charit6^  that 
it  began  in  a  room  which  had  stood  empty  the  whole  summer, 
and  had  then  been  thoroughly  cleaned  out  and  whitewashed 
afresh.  On  the  other  hand^  in  two  low-roofed  wards  on  the 
third  floor^  somewhat  crowded  and  ill  ventilated^  not  a  single 
case  of  hospital  gangrene  was  seen.  During  the  Secession 
War  in  the  United  States^  hospital  gangrene  was  introduced 
from  Richmond  into  the  hospital  at  Annapolis^  although  the 
arrangements  in  the  latter^  as  Pittinos  tells  us^  were  in  every 
respect  excellent.  Packard's  experiences  in  the  military 
hospital  of  Philadelphia  led  him  to  the  same  opinion ;  but  he 
is  careful  to  add  that  overcrowding,  filth,  and  other  sanitary 
defects  were  a  material  help  to  the  disease  spreading.  In 
the  French  military  hospital  at  Maubeuge,  according  to 
Moty,  there  was  not  a  single  case  of  hospital  gangrene 
during  the  autumn  of  1870,  despite  overcrowding,  want  of 
cleanliness,  and  lack  of  surgical  aid;  it  was  not  until  December 
that  the  disease  broke  out,  by  which  time  the  sanitary  con- 
dition of  things  had  been  very  much  improved. 

Noteworthy  as  these  and  many  other  observations  like 
them  are,  there  is  a  not  less  considerable  weight  of  evidence 
on  the  other  side,  which  does  not  permit  us  to  ignore  the 
influence  of  the  above-mentioned  defects  of  hygiene  on  the 
origination  and  diffusion  of  the  malady.  As  early  as  the 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century  (1597)  the  surgeons  of  the 
Hdtel  Dieu  of  Paris  had  occasion  to  notice  that  hospital 
gangrene  occurred  almost  uniformly  in  a  ward  set  apart  for 
the  reception  of  injured  persons,  which  was  known  by  the 
name  of  *'  Bang  noir,''  and  in  which  the  beds  were  dose 
together  and  hung  with  curtains,  so  that  there  oould  be 
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proper  ventilation.^  The  same  tainting  of  the  hospital 
atmosphere  is  assigned  by  Dassaassoy  as  the  most  material 
cause  of  the  endemic  preyalence  of  hospital  gangrene  in  the 
Hdtel  Dien  of  Lyons.  Bobilier  fonnd  the  reason  of  the 
disease  being  endemic  in  the  military  hospital  of  Toulon  to 
be  the  situation  of  the  edifice  in  a  narrow  and  ill-ventilated 
street  with  high  houses  all  around^  where  the  air  was  loaded 
with  putrid  products  of  decomposition  from  the  badly  con- 
structed latrines  and  from  the  graveyards,  which  were  in 
badly  chosen  situations.  The  endemic  of  hospital  gangrene 
in  the  hospital  of  Dunkirk  could  be  traced,  as  Chamboll 
tells  us,  to  water  standing  in  an  adjoining  hollow  ;  when 
that  was  removed  the  endemic  came  to  an  end.  "  So  long,'^ 
says  Bigler,  "  as  the  medical  institutions  of  Constantinople 
fell  short  of  the  admitted  requirements  in  point  of  situation, 
airiness,  internal  arrangements,  and  administration,  we  saw 
cases  of  hospital  gangrene;  but  it  disappeared  when  the 
inconvenient,  low,  damp  and  dark  buildings  were  abandoned 
and  replaced  by  hospitals  better  situated,  dry,  well-lighted 
and  well-aired/'  Under  the  same  circumstances  as  Bigler 
in  Constantinople,  Pruner  saw  the  disease  prevalent  in  the 
hospitals  of  Alexandria,  Abou-Zabcl,  and  other  places  in 
Egypt.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  corresponding  observa- 
tions in  times  of  war  should  have  been  on  a  much  larger 
scale.  Wenzel  states  from  his  experience  of  the  Italian 
military  ambulances  that  crowding  of  buildings^  want  of 
ventilation,  filth  in  the  wards,  and  the  like,  very  materially 
helped  to  generate  the  disease.  Bragmans  concluded  from 
his  observations,  collected  in  the  military  ambulances  of  the 
Netherlands,  that  ''  the  disease  was  first  generated  in  low, 
duU,  damp  and  ill-ventilated  apartments,  and  was  more 
difficult  to  combat  in  these  than  elsewhere/'  Hennen  took 
the  same  view  in  the  case  of  the  military  hospitals  in 
Spain.  Other  evidence  in  this  direction  is  given  in  the 
account  by  Bostolli  of  the  epidemic  of  hospital  gangrene 
from  1848  to  1849  ^^  *^®  overcrowded  military  hospital  at 
Alessandria,  in  that  by  Albespie  relating  to  Genoa,  as  well 
as  by  Bourot,  Lallour,  Marmy,  and  other  French  army 
surgeons  in  the  military    hospitals    in  the  Crimea  and  at 

^  Foder^,  'Lemons  but  lea  ^pid^mies/  &c..  Par.,  1824,  iii,  495. 


CoDstatitinople  during  the  campaign  id  the  East;  which 
latter  <.'xpericiices  are  summed  up  by  Tourraine  in  thees 
words  :  "  L'encombrement  des  h6pituui  est,  sans  contredit. 
In  cause  la  plus  commune,  la  cause  occasionelle  de  la  pourriture 
d'hfipital." 

In  nowise  difEerent  are  the  accounts  given  by  several 
United  States'  surgeons,  sucli  as  Goldsmith,  Thomson, 
Packard,  and  Kempstor,  concerning  the  state  of  matters  in 
the  military  hospitals  during  the  War  of  Secession.  And  noti 
less  telling  are  the  observations  on  the  endemic  or  epidemic 
prevalence  of  hospital  gangrene  on  board  ships  of  war. 
Referring  to  the  frightful  havoc  that  the  disease  used  to 
make  in  the  English  navy,'  one  of  the  authorities  writes : 
"  In  dirty  ships  (a  comprehensive  term,  including  the  actual 
impurities  that  may  bo  suffered  to  accumulate  in  every 
part,  the  want  of  ventilation,  and  inattention  of  the  crew  to 
personal  cleanliness)  the  disease  was  found  most  to  prevail.'* 

The  French  surgeons  had  the  same  experience  during  the 
Crimean  war  on  board  transports  crowded  with  the  wounded  ; 
so  also  the  United  States'  surgeons  during  the  War  of  Seces- 
sion. Of  special  interest  in  this  respect  is  the  report  of 
Brinton,  who  was  sent  on  a  visit  of  inspection  to  the  hospitals 
of  the  Confederate  army  in  order  to  inquire  into  hospital 
gangrene  : 

'  HutclilnBoii  ('  Pnct.  OWrv,  in  Surgery.'  LoaiJ.,  1816)  siji  tlint  at  the  time 
Kben  be  Brut  enlGrcil  the  naval  wrvice  (begianinf;  or  this  centurj)  CBWB  of 
hoapitsl  gangrene  were  of  the  commonest  occurrence  in  the  fleet  j  so  mni^h  «> 
Lbot  not  unfTeqaentl}  the  greater  number  of  Che  ahips  of  a  iqundron  were  obtiged 
to  retora  to  port  on  accoont  of  it.  In  a  paper  written  about  that  time  ('  Load, 
Hod.  and  Phja.  Journ.,'  1810,  July,  p.  13)  the  following  passage  occnrs  :  "For 
■one  jfeara  a  apeeica  of  ulcer,  called  the  ship-,  or  contagioua  malignaut  nicer,  bad 
afflicted  the  Britiili  navy  to  an  extent  that  waa  extremely  alarming  ....  Some 
idea  may  be  formed  d(  the  raTageaoccuioued  by  thiamalaJj  wben  it  is  stated  that 
in  1S04  iil  handrcd  and  twenty-one  patients  labouringc  under  il  were  admitted 
into  a  single  hospital  at  Plymouth.  In  1805,  Sir  Edward  Pellew,  Commander- 
in-cbicf  in  India,  stated  to  the  Admiralty  that  ao  deatrnctive  was  the  ship-olcer, 
and  ao  intractable  under  erery  kind  of  medical  and  cbiiurgicul  treatment,  that 
an  apprehension  waa  cutertniiied  of  some  of  hia  ahipi  being  depopulated.  In 
■  S04  and  iSoj  it  had  made  destractive  inroada  npon  the  health  of  the  fleets  oB 
Brest  and  Fcrrol;  but  the  greatest  fatality  occurred  in  1806  on  board  the 
"  Salvador  del  Mnndo,"  then  a  receiving  ship  at  the  port  of  Plymouth.  When 
Dr.  Andicir  Baird  .  .  visited  the  licet  ofT  Brest  and  the  squadron  at  Ferrol,  ho 
Ibtuid  in  many  ships  the  progress  of  this  disease  truly  awfal." 
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"The  disease  oooarred  almost  always  in  patients  who  had  been 
wounded  at  the  battle  of  Morrfreesboro',  and  who  had  been  retained  in 
crowded  hospitals  for  some  time  previous  to  their  transportation  to 
ILonisville.  I  am  informed  by  Surgeon  Thurston,  U.SA.,  Medical 
Bivector  of  the  Nashville  Hospitals,  that  no  one  upon  whom  the 
gangrene  had  already  appeared  was  ever  sent  from  NashviUe,  and  yet 
many  were  so  infected  when  admitted  to  the  Louisville  hospitals.  The 
development  of  the  disease  on  the  route  seems  to  have  been  owing  to 
^e  fact  that  the  transportation  of  the  wounded  was  effected  by  means 
of  crowded  and  ill- ventilated  boats,  and  the  trip  by  the  Cumberland 
and  Ohio  rivers  frequently  occupied  several  days.  During  this  time 
these  patients,  who  had  already  undergone  much  suffering,  were 
exposed  to  all  the  influences  most  apt  to  engender  this  disease.  In 
contrast  with  this  hct  it  was  found  that  as  soon  as  the  Louisville 
and  Nashville  railroad  was  opened,  so  that  the  wounded  could  be 
conveyed  from  city  to  city  in  one  day,  aU  importation  of  gangrenous 
sores  into  Louisville  ceased.  The  development  of  hospital  gangrene 
during  the  boat  transpoi*tation  is  a  noticeable  fact,  and  is  strikingly 
analogous  with  the  same  phenomena  observed  among  our  paroled 
wounded  prisoners  from  Richmond,  received  into  the  Annapolis  General 
Hospital  some  months  since." 

It  is  just  this  preponderant^  if  not  absolute^  association  of 
hospital  gangrene  with  hospitals^  prisons^  ships^  and  such 
like  self-contained  places^  where  every  kind  of  sanitary 
neglect  has  often  been  rampant,  as  well  as  the  very  notable 
remission  of  the  disease  since  those  nuisances  have  been 
abolished,  or  at  any  rate  considerably  lessened  by  the  appli- 
cation of  rational  principles  of  hygiene — it  is  just  Uiese 
things  that  serve,  in  my  view,  to  prove  incontestably  that 
the  development  and  diffusion  of  the  disease  are,  if  not 
absolutely  dependent  on  such  injurious  influences,  yet  very 
materially  favoured  by  them.  It  would  be  completely 
inverting  the  natural  order  if  we  were  to  pass  by  these 
latter  facts  unnoticed,  or  to  deny  their  importance,  because 
of  a  too  close  attention  to  those  other  observations  which 
tend  to  show  that  hospital  gangrene  may  develop  under 
conditions  that  are  the  reverse  of  these,  or  that  it  does  not 
always  develop  in  surgical  wards  although  such  insanitary 
conditions  are  present.  The  mistake  made  by  the  observers 
who  take  up  this  point  of  view  in  their  estimate  of  the  facts, 
partly  arises  from  their  hazy  notions  of  the  importance  of 
hygienic  defects  for  the  breeding  of  infective  diseases  in 
general,  and  partly  from  their  anxiety  to  have  hospital  gan- 
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grene  cliaracterised  as  an  '^  epidemic  contagions  disease^''  as 
if  there  were  snch  a  thing  as  the  epidemic  of  a  disease  by 
itself,  or  as  if  bj  this  way  of  speaking  they  gained  anything 
better  than  a  phrase  with  no  meaning  of  its  own.  Bnt, 
moreover,  that  term  must  lose  all  meaning  whatsoever  when 
we  see  how,  in  order  to  prove  an  "  epidemic  '*  origin  for 
hospital  gangrene,  they  have  mixed  it  up  with  various  other 
infective  diseases  prevalent  at  the  same  time,  such  as  cholera, 
typhoid,  typhus,  and  diphtheria,  whereby  the  homogeneous 
character  of  the  disease  is  completely  lost. 


§    175.    A  COMMUNICABLB  D18EASB  DUE  TO  A  MoRBID  PoiSOK. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hospital  gangrene  is  due  to  a 
peculiar  morbific  cause,  to  a  specific  morbid  poison,  for  the 
action  of  which  on  the  body  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
previously  have  been  a  wound  (Konig),  and  which  induces  in 
the  first  instance  a  local  infection  at  the  seat  of  injury,  as  in 
erysipelas  and  puerperal  fever.  Whether  the  above-men- 
tioned influences  of  weather  and  insanitary  conditions  are 
&vorable  to  the  development  or  the  reproduction  of  this 
morbid  poison,  or  whether  they  merely  increase  the  predis- 
position of  the  individual  to  take  the  sickness  (possibly  by 
changing  the  character  of  the  wound),  can  hardly  be  decided 
at  present,  the  less  so  that  there  is  nothing  certainly  known 
of  the  nature  of  the  poison,  although  it  is  probably  of  the 
organised  or  parasitic  sort.^ 

The  communicahility  or  contagiousness  of  the  disease,  which 
has  been  caUed  in  question  by  Alle,  Thompson,  and  the 
writer  on  the  epidemic  at  St.  George's  Hospital  (London) 
in  1863-65,  has  been  demonstrated  by  means  of  experimental 
transmission  of  the  infection  to  animals  (Fischer),  and  proved 
still  better  by  means  of  intentional  (Ollivier)  or  unintentional 
infection  of  small  abrasions  in  medical  attendants  and  nurses.' 
It  has  been  shown  that  the  virus  of  hospital  gangrene  can 

>  Huter  C  Centralbl.  fur  die  med.  Wissenscb./  1868,  No.  1 2,  and  '  Zeitschr.  fttr 
Chimrgie/  1872,  i,  91),  in  cases  of  "  gang^ena  diphtheritica/'  haa  found  sporea 
and  fnngi  (microcoQci)  in  the  blood  and  in  the  gangrenons  tiaanes. 

'  See  the  collection  of  facts  on  this  point  made  by  Heine,  1.  c,  p.  287. 
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be  transmitted  by  bandages^  instraments^  or  the  surgeon's 
or  nurse's  hands  soiled  by  the  gangrenous  discharge^  these 
being  the  media  of  carrying  it  in  a  fixed  state.  It  is  still  a 
question  whether  it  can  be  transmitted  by  currents  of  air. 


§  176.  Relation  to  Ebysifklas^  Pqebpebal  Feteb^  and 

DlPHTHSBIA. 

As  to  the  relation  between  hospital  gangrene  and  the  other 
infective  traumatic  diseases  of  the  same  group,  erysipelas  and 
puerperal  fever,  we  can  say  no  more  with  certainty  than  that 
the  production  of  them  all  alike  is  under  the  common  influ- 
ence of  certain  external  factors^  and  that  accordingly 
they  now  and  then  coincide  both  in  place  and  time.  But  I 
should  consider  it  altogether  unjustifiable  to  conclude  there- 
from that  the  processes  are  identical^  or  that  the  specific 
cause  underlying  them  all  is  the  same.  In  fact  Pitha's  view 
of  the  analogy  between  puerperal  fever  and  hospital  gangrene 
being  so  close  that  '^  it  is  not  going  too  far  to  declare  unre- 
servedly for  their  identity  "  (an  opinion  which  he  bases  on  the 
coincidence  of  the  two  diseases  in  time),  has  found  very  few 
adherents  as  yet.  In  like  manner  as  regards  erysipelas  and 
hospital  gangrene  most  observers,  such  as  Goldsmith, 
Brinton,  Riberi,  Ponfick,  Fischer,  Schiiller  and  Carpenter, 
content  themselves  with  making  good  the  fact  that  the  two 
diseases  sometimes  occur  epidemically  side  by  side,  without 
venturing  to  regard  them  as  identical  morbid  processes.^ 

A  very  lively  controversy  has  arisen  in  recent  times  around 
the  question  of  the  relation  of  hospital  gangrene  to  diphtheria, 

^  In  controverting  Hater's  theory  of  monads,  Kdnig  very  jastly  asks, "  What 
is  it  that  leads  the  monads  at  one  time  to  attack  wounds  in  epidemic  fashion, 
and  in  them  to  spend  their  activity,  causing  a  diphtheritis  of  wounds;  and 
another  time  to  leave  the  surfaces  of  wounds  at  peace,  to  offer  no  interference 
with  their  healing,  hut  to  wander  into  the  skin  and  there  cause  erysipelas ;  or,  in  a 
third  case,  to  choose  the  suhcutaneous  connective  tissue  as  the  scene  of  their  laboon, 
and  there  to  set  up  diphtheritic  phlegmon  ?  How  is  it  that  the  contagion  of  gan- 
grene is  so  transmitted  as  to  produce  only  gangrene,  and  that  of  the  rose  so  as  to 
set  up  merely  the  rose  again  in  the  person  infected  P  Why  is  it  that  we  can 
discover  no  other  relationship  hetween  rose  and  hospital  gangrene  than  that  rote 
may  supervene  on  a  wound  attacked  hy  gangrene,  hut  neither  more  readily  nor 
less  readily  than  on  wounds  not  infected  at  all  ? 


» 
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One  idea  is  that  of  an  anatomical^  clinical^  and  etiological 
community  in  the  two  diseases ;  and  that  idea  has  at  length 
come  to  imply  that  ''  hospital  gangprene  is  nothing  else  than 
diphtheria  of  wounds/'  Indications  of  the  so-called  diph- 
theritic character  of  the  wounds  in  hospital  gangrene  occur 
as  far  back  as  Paracelsus  and  Par6  ;^  in  later  times  this 
view  was  developed  by  OUivier,^  Robert/  and  Nagel,  and 
quite  recently  it  has  found  its  more  important  defenders  in 
Heine*  and  Carpenter.^  I  reserve  my  more  special  discus- 
sion of  this  question  until  the  chapter  on  angina  maligna 
(diphtheria  of  the  throat).  I  will  only  remark  here  that  the 
theory  rests  upon  a  vague  notion  of  what  is  "  diphtherial " 
(or^  to  use  a  barbarism^  ''  diphtheritic  '^) ;  and  that  there  is 
not  the  slightest  ground,  from  the  geographical,  historical, 
or  etiological  point  of  view,  as  I  shall  show  at  the  proper 
place,  for  identifying  the  diseases.  They  have  nothing  more 
in  common  than  the  anatomical  condition  up  to  a  certain 
point. 

^  See  p.  477. 

'  'Traits  experimental  da  typbos  traumatiqae,  gangrene  on  poorriture  dee 
bdpitanx/  Paris,  1822.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  this  work  except  from  extracts. 
It  is  imposnble  that  the  word  '*  diphtheritic  "  could  have  been  used  by  OUivier,  as 
it  was  first  introduced  into  medical  terminology  by  Bretonneau  in  1827. 

*  'Bull.  g^n.  de  th6rap./  1847,  Juli ;  *  Gaz.  des  h6pit.,'  1847,  No.  85. 

*  L.  c,  p.  207. 

*  "Hospital  gangrene  and  diphtheria  are  precisely  similar"  ('Transact,  of 
Amer.  Med.  Assoc./  1818,  xxix,  245. 


CHAPTEK  XIV. 
CHLOROSIS  AND  ANJEMIA. 

§  177.  Yaqus  Statkmsnts  on  the  Connexion  of  Anjkmu 

WITH  Civilisation. 

''  Poverty  of  the  blood,  green  sickness,  and  allied  condi- 
tions, as  the  prevailing  physical  characteristics  of  oar  age '' — 
so  runs  the  title  of  an  address^  given  by  Politzer  in  1856, 
tit  the  thirty-second  annual  meeting  of  the  Deutsche  Natur- 
forscher-Yersammlung.  In  this  address  he  expressed  with 
much  eloquence  the  old  complaints  of  Hufeland  and  others 
as  to  the  ^'  physical  degradation  of  the  human  race,''  the 
*'  degeneration  of  mankind  to  simulacra,"  and  so  forth ;  and 
as  the  characteristic  mark  of  the  degeneration  he  named 
the  group  of  morbid  conditions  which  I  have  placed  at 
the  head  of  this  chapter  under  the  general  term  ^'  anasmia." 
Evidence  that  his  complaint  was  in  any  degree  well-founded, 
the  orator  did  not  adduce;  and  if  we  follow  the  only 
trustworthy  road,  that  of  statistics,  there  is  no  such 
evidence  to  bo  had.  After  we  have  resolved  that  compre- 
hensive term  '^  poverty  of  the  blood ''  into  its  elements,  we 
shall  find  infinite  difficulties  in  the  way  of  arriving  at  a  safe 
opinion  whether  any  one  of  them  has,  as  a  matter  of 
fact^  undergone  so  considerable  an  increase  in  the  extent  of 
its  prevalence  in  modern  or  recent  times  as  to  warrant  us  in 
speaking  of  it  as  characteristic  of  the  period. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  progressive  cultivation  and  the 
refinements  of  civilised  life  have  introduced,  and  are  intro- 
ducing every  day  many  things  into  our  mode  of  living  which 
have  a  deteriorating  influence  upon  the  race,  and  are  favor- 

^  Keprintedm  the  *  ZelUchr.  der  Wioncr  Aente,'  1857,  Heft  ii,  6a. 
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able  to  ansDmia  in  particular ;  and  therein  we  may  find  an 
a  priori  justification  of  the  assertions  made.  On  the  other 
hand^  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that  the  progress  of  culture 
and  civilisation  has  obviated  or  overcome  many  sins  of 
omission  or  commission  in  the  lives  of  former  generations^ 
which  were  not  less  injurious  to  nutrition  and  blood-makings 
in  man's  body.  And  thus  the  title  of  the  address  quoted  at 
the  beginning  of  this  paragraph  must  remain  a  mere  idea^ 
resting  on  altogether  general  and  very  vague  impressions — an 
idea  which  has  no  more  definite  value  than  the  maxim  of 
the  melancholy  philosopher,  that  ''the  world  is  always 
g^wing  worse.'' 

Without  entering  upon  this  question,  to  which  it  seems^^ 
to  me  there  can  be  no  answer^  I  shall  take  as  the  subject 
of  a  more  modest  inquiry  two  or  three  forms  of  anasmia^ 
which  are  of  especial  interest  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
geographical  distribution. 


I.  Chlorosis. 


§  178.  Bbfkbbnces  in  Ancient  and  MsDiiBVAL  Whitings.. 

To  the  practitioners  of  antiquity  and  the  middle  ages,, 
chlorosis,  like  chronic  disorders  of  nutrition  in  general,  was 
quite  unknown  as  a  peculiar  and  individual  form  of  morbid 
process.  There  are,  however,  here  and  there  in  the  writings^ 
of  flie  Greek  physicians  references  to  pallor  (aypoJi;)  or  a 
yellow  tint  (^Xaipa  ^pwfiaTa)  of  the  skin  as  symptoms  of 
illness,  which  may  be  supposed,  in  some  instances  at  least,. 
to  point  to  chlorosis.  But  we  find  more  definite  evidence 
that  the  disease  was  not  infrequent  in  those  times,  in  the 

*  Hippocrates, '  Praenot.  coac./  sect,  ii,  §  333,  ed.  LitM,  v,  656,  and  « Prorrh./ 
lib-  ii»  §  31.  e.  c,  ix,  64;  also  Qalen,  in  *Hipp.  Prorrh.,'  lib.  i,  comment.  iii» 
cap.  ci,  ed.  Kuhn,  xvi,  727;  and  in  *Hipp.  libr.  de  alimento/  comment,  iii, 
cap.  xvii,  e.  c,  xv,  327,  where  we  have  a  more  precise  indication  of  chlorosis  and 
anaemia  ex  metrorrhagia :  "  wc  M^v  oi^y  iroXXd  imm  wpLtcrAfMra  reue  kwivx^tntrt 
r^C  ifilinvov  Ko^apokv^t  o^tv  cat  ^/lirpoic  KfWi«rf-»—  ''^*'  *xp9tmKal 

fra^Av  eidtiiia  xal  SXoy  vwoi9w  rb  v&na/*    '^  ^ 

in  Hippocrates,  or  in  any  of  the  lahgeqpMBi 
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fact  that  OribasioB^  Aetins^  Bhazes^  Avicenna^  the  Salemians^ 
and  others  dwell  very  particularly  upon  '^  general  weakness 
of  body^  trouble  in  breathings  and  paleness  of  the  skin " 
as  symptoms  of  a  disorder  of  menstruation  (suppressio  men- 
struomm)  which  did  not  depend  on  disease  in  the  uterus. 
In  the  sixteenth  century  the  malady  was  well  known  under 
various  names  which  described  its  characters  well ;  such  as 
^'febris  amatoria/'*  '^foedus  virginnm  color,"*  "morbus 
virgineus,''*  and  "febris  flava."^  The  term  "chlorosis/' 
in  the  sense  in  which  it  is  now  generally  employed,  I  find 
occurring  first  in  Sennert/  and  in  several  of  the  dissertations^ 
written  at  Basel  in  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century. 
It  forms  one  of  the  stock  subjects  in  the  compendiums  of 
medicine  and  treatises  on  diseases  of  women  belonging  to 
that  and  subsequent  periods,  the  first  thorough  handling 
of  the  matter  being  in  an  essay  by  Friedrich  Hoffmann/ 
in  which  use  is  made  of  the  term  "Bleichsucht,''  still  employed 
in  Gterman  colloquial  speech.  This  essay  was  the  source  of 
numerous  writings  on  chlorosis  throughout  the  eighteenth 
century. 


§    179.    Present    Distribution:    Eemarkablb    Extension  in 

Sweden  op  late. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  then,  that  chlorosis  has  been  among 
the  subjects  of  medical  observation  at  all  times.  But  the 
frequency  of  the  disease  at  various  periods  of  the  past  history 
as  compared  with  its  present  frequency  is  a  question  that  we 

*  See  •*  De  egritadinam  curatione  tract.,"  in  De  Ilenzi*a  '  Collectea  Salerni- 
tana,'  Napol.,  1853,  ii,  331. 

'  In  Lange,  *  Epist.  med./  lib.  i,  epist.  21. 

^  In  Ballonios, '  De  virginum  et  malierum  morbis/  cap.  vii,  Opp.  Oene?n  17^2* 
iv,  66. 

*  In  Rodericns  a  Castro, '  De  univ.  muliernm  med./  lib.  ii,  cap.  v. 

*  In  Mercado, '  De  morbis  malleram/  lib.  ii,  cap.  vi. 

«  •  Pract.  med.,'  lib.  iv,  tract,  ii,  sect,  iii,  cap.  ii,  Wittbg.,  1760,  p.  214.  The 
opinion  referred  to  in  this  passage,  that  the  word  x^*^P**^^Q  ^^^  been  used  bj 
Hippocrates,  rests,  as  wo  have  seen,  on  an  error. 

7  Flacht,  •  Diss,  de  chlorosi,  s.  morbo  virginum,'  Basil.,  1621. 

*  'De  gennina  chlorosis  indole,  origine  et  curatione,'  Hal.,  1731,  io  0pp. 
Oeoev.,  [748,  tuppl  ii,  pars,  ii,  389. 
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have  no  answer  for.  Even  in  onr  inquiry  into  its  present 
geographical  distribution,  it  is  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
idea  of  the  relative  amount  of  the  sickness  at  various  parts 
of  the  worlds  owing  to  the  data  of  authorities  being  frag- 
mentary as  well  as  extremely  vague. 

In  Central  and  Southern  Europe,  including  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  Holland,  Belgium,  Oermany,  France,  Italy^  and 
Turkey,^  as  well  as  in  the  countries  of  America  within  the 
temperate  zone,  the  malady  appears  to  be  common  every- 
where. Prom  the  northern  regions  of  both  hemispheres 
we  have  accounts  of  its  very  considerable  prevalence  in 
Miquelon  (Newfoundland)^  and  in  Iceland  and  the  Faroe 
Isla/nds.^ 

Scbleisner^B*  Btatement  that  the  malady  is  very  rarely  seen  in  Iceland, 
is  contradicted  by  Hjaltelin'  and  Finsen'  in  the  most  decided  terms. 
Hjaltelin  found  that  5  per  cent,  of  all  his  patients  there  had  chlorosis, 
and  1 1*1  per  cent,  of  all  the  women  patients.  Finsen  treated  316  cases 
of  ehloroais  in  ten  years  in  a  district  with  10,000  inhabitants,  and  he 
accordingly  rates  the  amount  of  the  sickness  very  high. 

In  the  annual  health  reports  of  Norway,^  there  is  mention 
of  the  exceedingly  frequent  occurrence  of  chlorosis  for  every 
district  of  the  country,  from  Christiansand  up  to  Tromsoe, 
in  the  interior  as  well  as  on  the  coast ;  and  in  some  districts 
it  is  accorded  one  of  the  first  places  among  chronic  maladies. 
These  data  are  fully  borne  out  in  the  most  recent  account 
of  chlorosis  in  Norway  by  Axel  Lund.'  Of  recent  years  the 
disease  has  played  a  not  less  prominent,  possibly  a  more 

'  See  De  Benzi  ('Topogr.  e.  Btatist.  med.  della  citU  di  Napoli,'  Nap.,  1845, 
P*  32i)>  on  the  commonnesi  of  chlorosis  in  Soatbern  Italy. 

*  Bigler  ('  Die  Tiirkei  nnd  deren  Bewobner,'  ii,  412},  in  like  manner,  speakii  of 
the  Yerj  considerable  amoont  of  the  sickness  in  Turkey  and  adjoining  countries 
of  the  Levant. 

*  Gras  CQaelques  mots  snr  Miquelon,'  Montp.,  1866,  p.  35)  says:  *<  La 
chloroee  domine  tonte  la  patholo^ie  de  la  jeune  miqaelonnaise." 

^  Martins,  'Revue  m^.,'  1844,  Fevr.  In  Greenland,  according  to  Lange 
('GrOnland's  Sygdomsforhold,'  KjObenh.,  1864,  p.  28),  chlorosis  would  appear  to 
be  very  uncommon. 

*  '  Island  nndersdgt  fra  et  laegevidensk  synspnnkt/  KjObenh.,  1849,  4- 

*  '  SondbedskoU.  Forhandl.  for  aaret  1859,'  434* 

7  '  Jagttagelser  angaaende  Sygdomsforholdene  i  Island/  KjObenb.|  18749  6o. 
'  '  Beretninger  om  SondbedstUstanden  i  Norge,*    ... 

*  *Nord.  med.  Arkiv/  1875,  vil,  Nr.  1. 
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prominent  part  in  the  sickness  of  Sweden,     ''Witlun  the 
last  twenty  or  twenty-five  years,"  says  Hnss,^  writing  in  1851, 
''  a  form  of  disease  that  nsed  to  be  rarely  seen,  has  come  to 
be  more  and  more  domesticated  among  grown-np  people  in 
Sweden.     I  mean  the  green  sickness.     At  an  earlier  period 
the  malady  had  occurred  in  this  country  among  those  classes 
whose  children,   the    girls   in    particular,   had    been    more 
delicately  brought  np,  as  well  as  among  the  poorer  classes 
in  the  towns ;  but  until  thirty  years  ago  or  less,  it  was  quite 
unknown  among  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts.      .     . 
The  more  general  diffusion  of  the  sickness  has  not 
been  a  sudden  thing  with  us,  but  gradual ;  neither  has  it 
been  to  the  same  extent  in  every  region  of  the  country,, 
being  rather  common  in  some,  merely  sporadic  as  yet  in 
others,  while  in  still  others  it  has  not  been  observed  at  all 
hitherto.     Thus  in  Norbotten,  chlorosis  is  still  unknown  as 
a  disease  of  the  people,  being  rare  even  in  the  towns.     The 
most  northern  point  where  it  can  be  definitely  shown  to  have 
become  truly  endemic  is  the  parish  of  Skellefte&  in  the 
province  of   Westerbotten.     In    Angermanland,    Medelpad 
and  Jemtland,  it  was  first  seen  about  ten  years  ago  [written 
in  1851]  ;  and  since  then  it  has  become  more  general  every 
year.     The   same  is  true  of  Helsingland  and   Gestrikland, 
whore  chlorosis  was  quite  unknown  twenty  or  thirty  years 
ago  ;  also  of  the  southern  parts  of  Dalame  and  Westmanland, 
whence  we  are  told  by  Altin  that  preparations  of  iron  were 
dispensed  by  the  chemist  at  Westeras  from  1845-50  to  the 
amount  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  per  cent,  more  than 
in  the  five  years  preceding,  and  by  Pallin,  that  old  people 
had  often  assured  him  that  no  one  had  ever  heard  of  green 
sickness  in  that  part  of  the  country  twenty  years  ago.     In 
Upland,  Sodermanland  and  Nerike  the  first  appearance  of 
the  disease  dates  from   the  fourth  or  fifth  decade  of  the 
century  j  and  the  importance  that  it  has  now  attained  in 
some  districts  of  these  provinces  will  appear  from  the  state- 
ment of  Klintborg,  that  in  his  practice  (in  the  province  of 
Nerike)  only  a  few  of  the  young  women  between  fourteen 
and  twenty-one  years  of  age  were  free  from  chlorosis.     On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  noteworthy  that  there  is  exemption 
*  'Om  Syerges  endem.  Sjakdomar/  Stockh.,  1852,  96. 
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from  the  disease  in  the  inland  districts  of  Wermland  and 
Dahlsland^  as  well  as  in  the  coast  district  of  Bohuslan.  By 
&r  the  greatest  extension  of  the  malady^  both  in  town  and 
conntry,  appears  to  have  taken  place  in  Westergothland, 
Ostergothland,  Halland^  Schonen  and  Blekinge ;  and  in  those 
regions  also  it  is  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years  that 
chlorosis  has  become  common.  Bnt  in  Sm&land  it  is  less 
general^  and  on  Gottland  it  is  seldom  seen.  All  the  medical 
accounts  [that  have  been  used  by  Huss  for  this  summary] 
are  agreed  in  saying  that  chlorosis  is  to  be  regarded  as  a 
disease  newly  arisen  among  the  rural  population  of  Sweden^ 
having  first  appeared  twenty  years  ago  in  some  of  the  districts^ 
and  in  others  fifteen^  ten  or  eight  years  ago^  and  having  for 
the  most  part  become  general  in  a  district  soon  after  it  had 
showed  itself  at  one  point/' 

These  statements  as  to  the  ever  encroaching  area  and 
the  increasing  number  of  cases  of  chlorosis  in  Sweden  are 
fully  confirmed  in  the  medico-topographical  accounts  of 
Swedish  practitioners^  published  in  the  ofiBicial  sanitary 
reports  for  that  country  from  1852  to  1871  ;^  so  that  chlorosis 
may  be  described  as  a  truly  endemic  malady  of  Sweden. 

I  find  only  a  few  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  chlorosis 
in  tropical  and  subtropical  countries,  and  these  af  e  partly 
contradictory  and  therefore  not  altogether  trustworthy.  On 
the  coast  of  Mexico,  according  to  Heinemann's^  experiences 
daring  a  six  years*  residence  in  Vera  Cruz,  it  is  very  com- 
mon ;  80  much  so  that  it  is  spoken  of  as  "  one  of  the  most 
general  diseases  of  the  Vera  Cruzan  youth,  especially  those 
of  the  female  sex.'*  In  the  West  Indies^  it  would  appear  to 
be  almost  as  common  among  women  as  it  is  in  European 
conntries.  According  to  Waddel^  there  is  a  good  deal  of 
it  in  Brazil ;  but  Wucherer*  says  that  it  was  rarely  to  be 
seen  in  Bahia.     For  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  Chassaniol* 

>  '  Simdbedikollegii  BeHLttelse/    Unfortanately  in  these  reports  since  1871 
the  medico-topographical  accounts  have  ceased. 
«  •  Virchow's  Archiv,'  1873,  lyiii,  178. 

*  See  Savar^y,  <  De  la  fi^rre  janne/  &c.,  Napl.,  1809,  88«  and  Rnf  z,  *  Arch. 
de  m6d.  nay./  1849,  Noybr.,  346. 

*  In  Castelnaa, '  Expedition/  II,  38 ;  bnt  it  is  donbtf  ul  whether  there  is  not 
fome  confosion  here  with  other  forms  of  anemia. 

'  'Arch,  for  klin.  Med./  1872,  z,  379. 

*  '  Arch,  de  m6d.  nay.,'  1865,  Mu»  508. 
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obserres  that  it  is  leas  eommoQ  mmiomg  ike  negreases  tksn  it 
is  mniiyng  women  in  Europe ;  mad  ike  opiniai  of  Fimnk^  wmi 
Pnmer'  as  regards  E^jpt  is  tlie  same.  On  tke  otiier  kand, 
according  to  Frencli  anthoritieSy  it  is  Terjeammmk  in  Algien 
among  women  of  Moorish  descent.  That  it  is  a  eompara- 
tirdy  freqaent  maladj  in  Imdia  we  learn  from  HmUefaP 
accoont  for  Pondieherrj,  and  from  CnrranV  for  the  aoothem 
slopes  of  the  Himalaya.  In  the  EoMi  Indies  the  cases  of 
chlorosis  that  Heymann^  has  seen  hare  been  almost  entivdhf 
in  European  yoong  women.  In  the  maladies  of  wcHnen  in 
Cochin  China,  according  to  Beaofils/  chlorosis  plays  a  promi- 
nent part  along  with  other  forms  of  anaema^ ;  and  that  it  is 
also  true  for  China,  according  to  Dndgeon^^  and  for  Japan, 
according  to  Wemich.^ 


§  i8o.  Ihdkpendeht  or  Cumats,  Soil^  akd  Back. 

Although  onr  information  on  the  history  and  geographical 
distribution  of  chlorosis  is  fragmentary,  there  is  enough  of 
it  to  warrant  the  conclusion   that   the    malady   bas    been 
observed  at  all  times^  that  its  area  of  diffusion  embraces  a 
large  part,  perhaps  the  larger  part  of  the  globe,  and  that  no 
kind  of  climate  or  soil  precludes  it.     We  ought  not,  perhaps,  to 
dismiss  absolutely  the  idea  that  extremes  of  temperature,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  highest  and  lowest  latitudes,  are  espe- 
cially likely  to  generate  the  disease.     In  favour  of  that  idea  is 
the  considerable  amount  of  the  sickness  in  the  polar  and  the 
temperate  cold  zones,  and  its  relatively  common  occurrenoe 
in  the  tropics.      As  regards  the  latter,  to  which  attention  has 
specially  been  called   by  Sullivan,'  there  is  certainly  mnch 
more  of  it  than  would  appear  from  the  foregoing  notices,  for 

'  '  Neues  Joam.  der  ansland.  med.>chir.  Litteratnr/  ix.  Heft  i. 
'  *  Krankheiten  des  Orients,*  325. 

•  'Arch,  demdd.  nav./  1868,  F6vr„  82. 

•  *  Dubl.  Quart.  Joum.  of  Med.  Sc.,*  187 1,  Aug.,  p.  101. 

»  •  Darstellung  der  Krankheiten  in  den  Tropenlandem/  Ac,  Wura.,  iSsS$  i^ 
«  'Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,'  1882,  Avril,  272. 
^  'Glasgow  Med.  Journ.,*  1877,  July,  329. 

•  «  Oeogr.-med.  Stadien,'  Berl.,  1878,  p.  172. 

•  'Med.  Times  and  Gaz./  1875,  Ang.,  p.  2SS' 
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the  reason  tliat  I  have  disregarded  all  those  accounts  from 
the  tropics  which  relate  to  the  enormous  prevalence  of  anae- 
mia in  general  without  mentioning  chlorosis  in  particular, 
although  there  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  of  them  it  is 
chlorosis  that  is  particularly  meant. 

Goldschmidt's^  opinion  is  that  in  Oldenburg  the  malady 
occurs  mostly  on  a  sandy  soil,  while  in  the  marshes  it  is  so 
seldom  seen  that  an  experienced  practitioner  from  the  marsh- 
country  assured  him  that  he  had  had  no  cases  of  chlorosis 
among  his  patients ;  but  I  am  unable  to  decide  from  the 
recorded  facts  whether  that  experience  expresses  the  general 
case,  or  how  far  a  swampy  soil  gives  immunity  from  the 
disease.  In  Norway,  according  to  Axel  Lund's  observation, 
the  malady  is  much  rarer  in  the  mountain  valleys  than  on 
the  level  country  ;  but  the  explanation  of  that,  he  thinks,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  the  soil,  but  in  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
inhabitants.  So  far  as  I  can  judge  from  authentic  observa- 
tions,  it  is  not  at  all  probable  that  racial  or  national  pecU" 
lia/rities  create  either  a  predisposition  to  chlorosis  or  an 
immunity  from  it. 


§  i8i.  Mostly  a  Malady  of  Women  leading  an  indoob 

Life. 

The  morbid  diathesis  from  which  chlorosis  develops,  is 
undoubtedly  a  congenital  one  in  many  cases,  sometimes 
associated  with  imperfect  development  of  the  vascular  system 
(Virchow^),  sometimes  perhaps  traceable  to  a  morbid  habit 
of  body  of  the  parents  due  to  drinking,  consumption,  syphilis, 
and  the  like  (Lund).  But  there  are  other  cases  in  which 
tlie  diathesis  is  acquired,  having  its  basis  in  the  individual's 
manner  of  life.  There  is  scarcely  a  single  fault  in  the  kind 
of  life  that  men,  and  more  particularly  women,  lead  both 
socially  and  intellectually,  that  has  not  been  regarded,  either 
by  itself  or  in  company  with  other  things,  as  the  cause  of 
the  acquired  chlorotic  diathesis.  That  the  social  position  of 
the  individual  has,  generally  speaking,  only  an  indirect  in* 

>  '  fliser's  Arch,  far  die  gei.  Med.,' 18409  v1 

>  <Ueber  die  Chknoie,'  dte^  BerUa»  iSfi 
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flnence  at  the  most^  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that 
chlorosis  is  distributed  somewhat  uniformly  among  the  poor 
and  the  rich^  among  persons  in  all  sorts  of  occapations,  and 
among  the  inhabitants  of  town  and  country.  ''  It  is  not  on 
increasing  poverty/'  says  Huss^  "  that  the  general  diffusion: 
of  chlorosis  in  Sweden  depends  ;  for,  although  there  too  the 
number  of  the  poor  has  increased,  that  applies  more  to 
towns  than  to  the  country  districts ;  while  it  is  in  the  latter 
that  the  malady  has  appeared  as  something  new,  and  more- 
over has  shown  itself  more  often  among  the  moneyed  classes 
than  among  the  poorer  class  and  the  labourers/' 

The  preponderance  of  chlorosis  in  the  female  sex  indicates 
that  there  must  be  some  factor  predisposing  to  that  type  of 
disease,  which  is  inherent  in  the  female  organisation ;  and 
that  there  are  certain  harmful  things  in  their  manner  of  life 
which    are    calculated,  where  sach  predisposition  exists,  to 
bring  out  those  irregularities  of  blood-making  which  are  the 
fundamental  thing  in  chlorosis.     Many  observers  are  agreed 
that  there  is  hardly  any  of  these  harmful  influences  whiah 
plays  so  great  a  part  as  prolonged  confinement  indoors,  or 
want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air.     With  reference  to  the  dis- 
ease in  Sweden,  Huss  says  :      ^'  One  of   the  principal  causes 
is  to  be  found  in  the  completely  changed   mode  of  living 
which  has  taken  place  among  the  women  part  of  the  popa- 
lation  in  north  country  districts.     Formerly  the  wife  shared 
with  the  husband  almost  all  the  labours  of  the  field  ;  she 
lived,  accordingly,  almost  constantly  in  the  open  air,  under- 
took the  most  fatiguing  kinds  of  work,  and  so  became  hardy 
and  strong  of   body.      But  within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years,  things  have  changed  very  much.     The  women  now 
occupy  themselves,  except  in  harvest  time,  with  household 
work  almost  exclusively ;  and  their  children  also  they  keep 
for  the  most  part  shut  up  in  their  houses,  where  the  cramped, 
narrow    and    unwholesome     rooms     must    of     themselves 
exert  an  unfavorable   influence   on   the    wellbeing    of   the 
inmates.      But  the  great  importance  of  these  circumstances 
for  the  endemic  existence  of  chlorosis  is  shown  by  the  fact 
that  the   malady   is  rare  or  altogether  unknown  in  those 
regions,  such  as  Dalarne,  Wermland,  Dahlsland,  and  Sm&land, 
where  the  old  customs  continue  to  the  present  day ;  while,  on 
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Hhe  other  hand^  it  is  most  widely  spread  in  the  provinces^ 
Bnch  as  Westergothland  and  Halland^  where  the  women  are 
occapied  almost  entirely  with  household  work/'  In  like 
manner  Lnnd^  for  Norway^  would  find  the  most  potent 
although  not  the  only  cause  of  the  ever-increasing  chlorosis 
therOj  in  the  want  of  open-air  exercise ;  and  he  points  out 
that  the  difference  in  the  amount  of  the  sickness  in  the  two 
.sexes  is  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  boys,  after 
•their  first  childhood  is  over,  are  more  in  the  open  air  than 
.the  girls.  The  real  cause  of  the  chlorosis  which  is  endemic 
in  the  island  of  Miquelon,  is  stated  by  Gras  to  be  '^la 
^laustration  presque  absolue,  a  laquelle  les  jeunes  filles  se 
condemnent  yolontairement/'  Bigler  found  the  disease  in 
Turkey  to  be  especially  common  among  those  Oriental  women 
who  led  an  inactive  and  purely  sensual  life  in  the  harems. 
Pruner  points  out  that  chlorosis  in  £igypt  occurs  mostly  in 
•women  who  lead  an  indolent  life  behind  latticed  windows, 
such  as  the  Jewesses  in  Cairo.  In  Algiers,  also,  according 
«to  the  French  physicians,  it  is  very  common  among  the 
3foorish  women,  who  marry  early  and  spend  their  lives  in 
damp,  closed- in  houses,  never  leaving  them  except  to  walk  in 
the  gallery  overlooking  the  dank  and  ill-smelling  courtyard. 
Savar^sy,  speaking  of  the  Creole  women  in  the  West  Indies, 
.assigns  their  inactive  and  indolent  mode  of  life,  and  the 
nervous  excitability  dependent  thereon,  as  the  causes  of  the 
.chlorosis  -so  eommon  among  them ;  and  a  similar  conclusion 
is  come  to  by  Heinemann  for  Mexico  and  by  Dudgeon  for 
rChina. 

In  discussing  the  etiology  of  chlorosis,  I  must  confine 
myself  to  a  consideration  of  this  one  factor.  It  would  carry 
jne  far  beyond  the  limits  that  I  have  imposed  on  myself  in 
.Uiis  work,  if  I  were  to  enter  on  a  criticism  of  the  many  and 
cKarious  opinions  and  conjectures  that  have  been  put  forward. 
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II.  Anssmia  Intertropical 


§  182.  The  Gbkbsal  Anjsmia  of  thb  Tbopios. 

All  observers  agree  that  anssniia  is  a  characteristic  morbid 
phenomenon  of  tropical  regions,  and  that  as  a  symptom  it  is 
found  mostly  among  the  white  residents,  although  it  may  be 
observed  to  no  small  extent  among  the  coloured  races  also. 
As  Sullivan  says,  anaemia  constitutes  "  the  foundation  of 
nearly  all  diseases  of  tropical  climates/'  There  seems  to  be 
hardly  any  question  that  the  peculiar  influence  of  tropical 
climate  which  is  called  '' relaxing/'  and  which  cannot  be 
otherwise  defined  in  physiological  terms,  is,  for  white  people 
not  habituated,  a  very  material  factor  in  the  development  of 
this  disorder  of  nutrition.  But  it  is  clear  that  malarial  in- 
fluences contribute  not  inconsiderably  to  it,  and  also  nostalgia, 
as  Marchand^  makes  out  for  the  convicts  transported  to 
Guiana  from  France.  Experience  shows,  moreover,  that  the 
anaemic  habit  of  body  in  white  residents  of  the  tropics  com- 
municates itself  to  their  offspring ;  and  therein  lies  the  chief 
obstacle  to  the  acclimatisation  of  the  white  race  in  the 
tropics. 

Among  the  coloured  races  of  the  tropics  ^'  pure  '^  anaemia 
is  mostly  the  consequence  of  deficient  food,  or  of  a  diet  poor 
in  animal  substances,  as  well  as  of  other  debilitating  infla- 
ences  such  as  the  excessive  use  of  spirits,  bad  dwellings,  and 
the  insuflBcient  protection  afforded  by  their  clothing  against 
the  peculiarly  trying  tropical  changes  of  weather.  In  other 
respects  the  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  anaemia  among 
the  coloured  races  of  the  tropics,  particularly  the  negroes, 
are  to  bo  received  with  caution,  for  the  reason  that  many  of 
them  relate,  not  to  idiopathic  poverty  of  blood,  but  to 
anaemia  caused  by  Anchylostoma  duodenale  or  the  so-called 
^'  geophagia.'* 

^  *  Dcs  causes  et  da  traitement  de  ron^mie  chez  les  transportes  k  la  Gaajinc 
franfaise/  Montp.,  1869. 
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HI.  Ansemia  moniana  {Mai  des  Montagnea) . 

§  183.  Sthptoms  of  Mountain  Sickness. 

Under  these  and  various  colloquial  names^  there  have  been 
described  a  group  of  symptoms  apt  to  come  on  during  the 
ascent  to  more  considerable  elevations,  or  during  any  contin- 
uous residence  there  by  persons  accustomed  to  live  at  lower 
elevations  or  on  the  plains.  They  consist  of  a  series  of 
phenomena,  proceeding  partly  from  disorders  of  the  respira- 
tory and  circulatory  functions,  and  partly  from  an  affection 
of  the  nervous  system. 

XJsnally  the  first  thing  noticed  is  a  feeling  of  want  of  breath  and  of 
pressure  on  the  chest,  the  respiration  becoming  hurried  and  wheezy,  and 
there  may  even  be  a  sensation  of  choking.  It  is  clear  that  thcBo  pheno- 
mena are  not  to  be  attributed  to  the  exertion  of  climbing  the  mountain, 
for  thej  continue  after  the  individual  has  arrived  at  perfect  repose. 
Associated  with  them  are  a  quickened  pulse,  palpitation,  attacks  of 
giddiness,  pains  in  the  head,  sometimes  even  the  feeling  of  going  off  in 
a  swoon,  disturbed  or  lethargic  sleep,  sickness  or  even  vomiting,  and 
usually  a  feeling  of  weakness  or  weariness  which  comes  on  in  attempting 
to  walk  or  otherwise  exert  the  bodily  strength,  and  which  sometimes 
reaches  so  g^eat  a  height  that  the  slightest  movement  is  torture.  All 
these  symptoms  quickly  abate  whenever  the  descent  is  made  to  lower 
elevations ;  but  if  the  individual  remain  at  his  elevated  station  they  will 
persist,  usually  for  a  few  days  (two  to  four),  but  sometimes  for  several 
weeks  and  even  months,  until  he  has  been  thoroughly  acclimatised. 
It  is  in  the  highest  degree  doubtful  whether  the  seizure  ever  leads  to 
serious  or  fatal  symptoms,  or,  as  Jourdanet  alleges,  to  a  chronic  state 
of  ill-health.  Statements  of  that  sort  are  probably  based  upon  errors 
of  diagnosis,  or,  in  other  words,  upon  wrongly  attributing  the  observed 
morbid  conditions  to  the  effects  of  residence  at  a  great  height ;  at  all 
events  the  severe  forms  of  ansemia  running  a  chronic  course  and  with 
permanent  after-effects,  which  some  observers  have  attributed  to  moun- 
tain sickness,  are  due  to  quite  other  influences.  MM.  Gayraud  and 
Domec,  writing  from  Quito,  say :  "  Nous  avons  vu  arriver  a  Quito,  et 
Tenant  de  niveaux  inf  erieurs,  des  enfants,  des  veillards,  des  femmes,  des 
personnes  de  toute  race,  de  toute  complexion  et  de  tout  temperament ; 
jamais  il  ne  nous  a  ct6  donn6  de  constater  le  moindre  6tat  morbide  quo 
Ton  pu  mettre  sur  le  compte  d'une  acclimatation  plus  ou  moins 
incomplete." 

^  In  Pern  and  Quito  these  are :  xnal  de  la  Fana,  soroche,  veta,  mareo  (t.0.  mal 
de  mer)  de  la  Cordillera ;  in  the  Himalaya,  bies  or  bootie. 
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It  is  only  in  cases  of  heart  disease  that  the  symptoms  of  mountain 
sickness  appear  to  be  of  a  i*ather  serious  kind.  According  to  Guilbert's 
observations  on  the  subject  in  Pei*u  and  Bolivia :  "  Quelques  personnes 
atteints  d'affection  organique  du  cceur  deja  avanc^,  ont  souffert  beau- 
coup  plus  longtemps  et  ont  conservd  pendant  toute  la  dur6e  de  leur 
s^jour  la  g^ne  de  la  respiration  et  de  la  circulation.  Mais  ce  sont  des 
fiaits  exceptionnels." 

Lastly,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  phenomena  of  mountain 
sickness  have  been  observed  also  in  beasts  of  burden  (horses,  asses,  and 
mules)  which  had  come  up  from  the  plains  to  considerable  elevations. 


§  184.  Localities  where  Mountain  Sickness  has  Occubssd. 

The  malady  does  not  occur  except  at  elevations  more  than 
2000  metres  (6500  feet)  above  the  sea,  and  it  does  not 
manifest  itself  fully  until  a  height  of  3000  to  4000  metres 
(10,000  to  13,000  feet)  is  reached.  In  this  way  we  account 
for  the  fact  that  the  sickness  has  never  been  observed  to 
last  for  any  length  of  time  except  in  tropical  countries,  as  it 
is  only  in  these  that  a  somewhat  prolonged  or  continuous 
stay  at  so  great  elevations  is  possible.  Most  of  the  obser- 
vations on  mountain  sickness,  accordingly,  and  these  the 
most  tliorougli,  come  to  us  from  the  Cordilleras  of  the 
Western  Hemispliere :  from  the  llocky  Mountains^  the 
Tahle-land  of  Mexico^  (Anahnac) ,  certain  elevated  points  of 
Central  America,  Ecuador^   {Quito),  Bolivia,*  and  Peru}     In 

*  Fremont,  *  Narrative  of  the  Exploring  Expedition  to  the  Rocky  Moautains/ 
Loud.,  1846. 

*  Glennie,  *  Philos.  Magazine/  1828,  June,  149;  Wuillot,  'Presse  mW.  beige/ 
1866,  Nr.  40;  Jourdanet,  Le  Moxique  et  TAmerique  tropicale,  &c./  Par.,  1864, 
221  ;  Coindet,  'Mem.  de  med.  milit./  1866,  Mai.  423. 

5  I3ouguor,  *Mem.  de  TAcad.  des  sc./  Ann^e  1744,  Par.,  1748,  261 ;  de  la  Con- 
damiue,  *  Voyaged  PEquateur/  &c..  Par.,  1751,  34;  Kemy,  'Anna!,  de  voyages/ 
Par.,  1857,  clviii,  320 ;  Gayraud  et  Domcc,  *  Montpellier  medical/  1878,  Juin,  491. 

*  Wadell,  *  Voyage  dans  Ic  Nord  de  la  Bolivie,  &.c./  Par.,  1853;  Burmeister, 

*  Reise  durch  die  la  Plata-Staatcn,  u.  s.  w./  Berl.,  1861,  ii,  263;  Gailbcrt,  *De 
la  phthisic  pulinonaire  .  .  .  au  Perou  et  en  Bolivie/  Par.,  1862,  23. 

^  Jose  d'Acosta,  '  Uistor.  natural  y  moral  de  las  Indias.*  French  translation. 
Par.,  1600,  90  (the  first  description  of  the  malady,  in  which  wo  find  it  already 
spoken  of  as  "mal  des  montagnes");  Ulloa,  *  Physik.  und  histor.  Nachrichten 
vom  siidl.  Amerika,'  i,  73,  256;  Cunningham,  '  Lond.  Med.  Gaz./  1834,  May, 
August;    Puppig,  •  Reise  in  Chile,  Peru,  u.  s.  w./  Leipzg.,   1836,  84;  Smith, 

*  Kdinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1842,  April,  357  ;  Tschudi,  *  Oest.  med.  Wochen* 
8chr.,'  1846,  601 ;  *  Wicn.  med.  Wochenschr./  1859,  Nr.  6. 
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the  Eastern  Hemisphere  the  malady  has  been  often  observed 
in  ascents  of  the  High  Alps^  and  of  Arrarat^  (and  Elburz)  ; 
still  more  often  in  ascents  of  the  Himalayas,^  and  on  the 
Neilgherries^  at  elevations  of  no  more  than  2500  metres 
(8000  feet). 


§   185.  Theories  of  the  Cause  of  Mountain  Sickness. 

Regarding  the  catLse  of  mountain  sickness  there  was  much 
obscurity  for  a  long  time.  Some  thought  that  it  was  a  kind 
of  narcotic  effect  produced  by  metallic  or  vegetable  poisons. 
Others  sought  for  the  reason  of  the  phenomena  in  circulatory 
disorders  induced  by  the  rarefied  air  in  persons  not  habituated 
to  living  in  it ;  as  late  a  writer  as  Guilbert  expressed  the 
opinion  that  the  tension  of  the  free  gases  of  the  blood  was 
increased  under  a  lower  weight  of  atmosphere,  whereby 
pressure  was  exercised  on  the  walls  of  the  vessels.  The 
most  recent  and  generally  received  view  is  that  the  physio- 
logical disturbances  are  a  consequence  of  changes  in  the 
composition  of  the  blood  due  to  the  diminished  quantity  of 
oxygen  which  it  receives,  corresponding  to  the  rarefied  state 
of  the  air, — ''  diminution  de  Poxygene  dans  le  sang  par 
defaut  de  pression,"  as  Jourdanet  says  in  explaining  the 
name  ''  anoxyh^mie ''  which  he  has  given  to  the  disease, — 
and  that  the  disorder  of  the  functions  is  gradually  overcome 
by  the  respiration  becoming  deeper  and  more  frequent.  A 
modification  of  this  theory  of  what  takes  place  in  mountain 
sickness  has  been  adopted  by  Paul  Bert.^  He  has  satisfied 
himself,  by  experiments,  that  the  co-efficient  of  absorption 

^  De  SansBore,  '  Voyage  dans  les  Alpcs ;  Forbes,  '  Travels  to  the  Alps  of 
Savoy/  Edinb.,  1843,  223,  and  many  other  travellers ;  see  Meyer-Ahrens,  'Die 
Bergkrankheit,  u.  s.  w./  Leipzg.,  1854,  40  ft, 

'  Parrot, '  Reise  znm  Arrarat/  Berl.,  1834,  i,  133  ff. 

3  Hoorcrofty  '  Asiat.  Researches/  Lond.,  18 18,  xii,  413;  Eraser,  'Joamey 
through  part  of  the  Snowy  Range  of  the  Himalaya  Mountains,'  Lond.,  1820; 
Jacqaemont,  'Voyage  dans  Flndc/  Par.,  1841,  ii,  260;  HofTmeister, ' Brief e  ans 
Indien/  Braunschw.,  1847,  ^4^  *  Drew, '  The  Jummo  and  Kashmir  Territoriesy' 
Lond.,  1875. 

*  Collins,  *Ind.  Annals  of  Med.  Sc./  i860,  Nov.,  7  ;  Mackay,  'Madras  Qoari. 
Jonm.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1861,  July,  29. 

*  '  Compt.  rend./  1882,  torn.  94,  No.  12,  p.  805. 
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of  hadmoglobin  for  oxygen  does  not  exceed  lo  to  12  per  cent, 
in  animals  living  at  the  sea  levels  whereas  in  animals 
domesticated  to  great  elevations  or  under  lower  atmospheric 
pressure — the  animal's  blood  examined  by  him  came  from 
La  Paz,  in  Bolivia,  at  a  height  of  3700  metres  or  12000  feet — 
it  rises  to  between  17  and  21  per  cent.  Probably  the  case 
is  the  same  with  men ;  and,  in  Bert's  opinion,  the  acclimati- 
sation of  men  and  animals  removed  from  the  plains  to  great 
elevations  depends  upon  an  increasing  capacity  of  the  haamo- 
globin  for  absorbing  oxygen,  so  that  disorders  caused  by  the 
diminished  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  air  are  gradually 
overcome. 

Another  point,  specially  emphasised  by  Gayraud  and 
Domec,  is  that  the  malady  known  by  the  name  of  mountain 
sickness  is  slight  or  severe  according  to  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  individual.  In  their  own  persons  they  observed  no  sym- 
ptoms of  it  on  coming  to  Quito ;  and  in  the  case  of  some  other 
strangers  arriving  in  Quito  they  have  either  failed  to  observe 
it  altogether  or  have  seen  only  very  slight  degrees  of  it.^ 

^  See  also  tbe  earlier  observations  on  the  same  subject  by  Meyer- Ahreni,  L  c, 
p.  128. 


CHAPTER  XV. 

SCUKVY. 

§  1 86.  NsoLiCT  OF  Historical  Riseabch  on  Scurvy. 

''It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that,  with  all  the  zeal  which 
historical  students  of  medicine  have  applied  to  the  more 
important  and  more  widely  distributed  forms  of  national 
sickness,  there  has  not  been  in  recent  times  a  single  thorough 
inquiry  into  the  history  of  scurvy.  It  has  in  most  cases  been 
thought  sufficient  hitherto  to  engage  in  unprofitable  discussions 
as  to  whether  scurvy  was  known  to  the  ancient  and  mediasval 
practitioners  of  medicine ;  whatever  the  medical  writers  of 
the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  had  alleged  of  the 
disease  down  to  their  own  time  has  been  allowed  to  pass 
current  without  scrutiny  as  sterling  coin;  and  from  those 
materials  a  representation  has  been  produced  of  the  natural 
history  of  survy,  which  has  been  copied  and  re-copied  from 
the  one  or  two  monographs  on  the  subject  into  nearly  all  the 
later  compendiums  of  medicine.  In  the  whole  of  the  more 
recent  literature  I  know  of  only  one  author  who  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the  history  at  first  hand  and  to 
subject  an  obscure  heap  of  materials  to  the  light  of  criticism. 
I  refer  to  Lind,  whose  admirable  treatise^  still  holds  a  fore- 
most place  among  the  writings  on  scurvy ;  although  all  the 
later  authorities,  with  the  exception  of  Sprengel,'  have  paid 
no  attention  to  the  important  indications  concerning  the 
history  of  scurvy  which  the  book  contains.  It  seemed  all 
the   more    necessary,  therefore,   that    I   should    make    this 

^  'A  TreatUe  on  the  Scnnry/  Edin.,  1752.    An  alphabetical  list  of  authorities 
qaoted  in  the  text  is  giren  at  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
'  '  Geachichte  der  ATZsuSkvokde,'  iii,  93. 
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matter  the  subject  of  a  new  and  thoroagh  scmtiny^  and 
should  exhibit  it  in  a  somewhat  broader  light ;  and  this  was  not 
the  less  incumbent  on  me  because  the  results  of  my  inquiry 
proved  to  be  in  many  respects  a  good  deal  at  variance  with 
the  view  of  the  facts  hitherto  accepted.*' 

These  are  the  words  with  which  I  began  the  chapter  on 
scurvy  in  the  first  edition  of  this  work,  by  way  of  justifying 
the  detailed  treatment  of  the  subject  from  its  historical  side. 
Since  that  was  written  several  considerable  works  on  scurvy 
have  appeared,  in  which  the  history  of  the,  malady  has 
received  attention ;  in  these  I  find  the  results  of  my 
researches  reproduced,  and  no  material  exception  taken  or 
contradiction  given  to  them.  I  think  myself  warranted, 
therefore,  in  using  them  as  the  basis  of  the  historical  survey 
of  the  disease  in  this  second  edition,  all  the  more  so  that  the 
facts  which  have  come  to  my  knowledge  in  the  interval  have 
only  served  to  confirm  me  in  my  original  opinions. 


§   187.  Criticism  of  the  supposed  references  to  Scurvy  in 

ANCIENT  writings. 

Tlio  writings  that  have  come  down  to  us  from  antiquity 
and  the  middle  ages  give  no  help  towards  deciding  whether 
scurvy  occurred,  or  was  known  to  medicine,,  in  those  times  at 
all ;  or,  if  so,  to  what  extent.  In  order  to  make  out  that 
the  Graeco-Roman  and  Arabian  physicians  were  acquainted 
with  scurvy,  special  emphasis  has  been  laid  on  a  form  of 
disease  described  under  the  name  of  "  lienes  magni "  by 
Hippocrates,^  Celsus,*  Aretaous,^  Caelius  Aurelianus,*  Paulus 
iEgineta/  Avicenna^  and  others. 

^'  Okoctoi  a  anXitva  t-^ovai  juiiyavy^'  says  the  Hippocratic 
writer  in  one  of  the  treatises,  *' oaoi  fniu  elcn  ^oXcJSctCj  icaico- 
y^pooi  re  yivovrai   Kal  KaKeXKug   Kai  SuawSttc  iK  tov  gto/aqtoq 

*  Sec  the  jassagos  quoted  in  the  text. 
-  Lib.  ii,  cap.  vii,  cd.  Targa,  i,  54. 

^  *  De  causis  morb.,'  lib.  i,  cap.  xiv,  ed.  Kiihu,  no. 

*  '  Morb.  chroD./  lib.  iii,  cap.  iv,  ed.  Amman,  Amstclod.,  1 755,  448. 
^  Lib.  iii,  cap.  xliz,  cd.  Lugd,  1551,  222. 

*  •  Canon/  lib.  iii.  Fen.  xv,  Tract,  i,  cap.  iv,  ed.  Venet.,  »5^  i»  79©. 
^  *De  affoctionibus,'  §  20,  cd.  Littre,  vi,  228. 
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Kai  XciTTOi.  Kai  o  (fvXriv  aXiipoc,  Kal  aici  7rapa7rXif(rioc  to  fiiytdog. 
Kal  TO,  air  la  ov  Sia-j^wpiu.^*  And  in  another  passage^^  "  ovXa 
Si  vovripa  Kai  {rro/Aara  SvacuSca  oi<n  airXriviQ  /leyaXoi.  'Ojcoaoe 
Si  cyovcri  (firXrivag  /ieyaXovg,  juiriTB  a'lfioppayiai  yivovrai  fir^rt 
OTOfxa    SvcrcuScg,   rovriwv  ai  /cvT^/iai  sX/cea  iropripa  lavovai   /cat 

ovXac  /leXaivac* 

There  is,  in  my  view,  but  little  reason  to  take  that  group* 
of  symptoms,  characteristic  of  the  ^'  lienes  magni,''  as  point- 
ing to  scurvy ;  firstly  because  swelling  of  the  spleen,  which 
was  undoubtedly  a  constant  occurrence  in  that  malady 
according  to  the  descriptions  of  observers,'  is  by  no  means 
one  of  the  more  commonly  noted  phenomena  of  scurvy ;  and 
secondly  because  the  Hippocratic  writers  themselves*  refer 
the  origin  of  the  malady  in  question  to  its  true  source — the 
malarisJ  cachexia.  This  view  of  mine  is  further  supported 
by  the  fact,  to  be  afterwards  adduced,  that  scurvy  and 
malarial  cachexia  have  often  been  confounded  in  later  times. 

Other  authorities*  have  detected  scurvy  in  the  form  of  a 
disease  mentioned  by  several  writers  of  antiquity  under  the 
name  of  ''  stomakake  '*  and  "  skelotyrbe,'*  supporting  their 
contention  by  a  reference  to  Pliny's^  account  of  a  disease 
which  was  prevalent  in  the  Low  Countries  among  the  Roman 
army  under  Germanicus,  and  to  Strabo's*  narrative  of  an 
outbreak  in  the  Roman  army  under  ^lius  Gallus  in  Arabia. 

''In  Germania  trans  Bhenum  caBtris  a  Gkrmanico  Gaesare  pro- 
motifl/'  says  Fliny,  "  maritimo  tractu  fons  erat  aquae  dulcis  solus,  qua 
pota  intra  biennitun  dentes  deoiderent,  compagesque  in  genibus  sol- 
verentor.  Stomacacen  medici  vooabant  et  sclerotyrben  ea  mala. 
Beperta  auxilio  est  herba,  quae  vocatnr  Britannica,  non  nervis  modo 
et  oris  malls  salutaris,  sed  contra  anginas  quoque  et  contra  serpentes  . . 

isii  qua  castra  erant,  nostris  demonstravere  illam ;  mirorque  nominiff 


»  •  Praediction./  Ub.  ii,  §  36,  »d.  Littr6,  ix,  66. 

*  See  the  excellent  description  in  Aretaeos. 

*  For  example,  in  the  genaine  Hippocratic  treatise, '  De  acre,  aquis  et  locis,*' 
§  7,  ed.  Littr^,  ii,  26,  where  it  is  stated  that  the  disease  of  airXiiviQ  fttydXoi  is 
most  freqnent  in  damp  and  marshy  situations,  and  that  dropsy  usually  super- 
venes on  the  general  wasting.  See  also  '  Lib.  de  affect,  intern.,'  §§  30-34,  ed. 
Littr^,  vii,  245,  seq, 

^  Such  as  Onyon  in  still  recent  times  (*  Compt.  rend.,'  1846,  Juin,  29 ;  '  Gaz.. 
m^  de  Paris,'  1846,  No.  27,  p.  533. 
»  *  Hist  nat.,'  lib.  xxv,  cap.  vi,  ed.  Frans,  Idlps.,  f  *«^  '  ' 

*  '  Geogr./  lib.  xvi,  towards  the  end  of  tin  br* 
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Some  hare  gone  stfll  furtlier,  and  hare  deduced  from  this  recom- 
mendation of  tlie  herba  Britannica  as  a  remedy  for  **  stomakake  "  and 
"skdotyrbe**  tlie  oondnsion  that  a  diseased  state  of  the  month,  men- 
tioned bj  Maicellns'  nnder  the  name  of  "  oeoedo,**  was  also  scnrrj,  the 
remark  of  Marcellas  being,  "  oecedinem  herba  Britanica  Tiridis  snmpta 
in  ciboy  lactncae  modo,  sanai." 

Of  the  natnre  of  this  '^  stomakake,"  there  is  nothing  to  be 
learned  except  from  Pliny's  account,  whicli  lias  a  somewliAt 
romantic  ring.  It  is  not  impossible  that  this  affection  of 
the  month  was  a  symptom  of  scurry ;  but  it  is  just  as  pro- 
bable that  the  disease  in  the  Roman  army  was  the  same  that 
has  been  seen  in  modem  times  and  described  under  the 
name  of  ''  stomatiie  ulc6reuse,''  as  an  endemic  or  epidemic 
malady  among  the  troops  of  more  than  one  European  power, 
and  particularly  often  among  the  French  troops. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  ''  skelotyrbe  "  and  its  connexion 
with  the  affection  of  the  mouth,  I  am  unable  to  form  any 
opinion. 

€kilen'  gives  the  following  definition  of  it : — "  Skelotyrbe  species  est 
paralyseos,  qna  qnis  rccte  ambulare  non  potest  et  latns  alias  in  rectum, 
qnandoqnc  sinistrxun  in  dextrom,  ant  dextmm  in  sinistmm  ciroomfert, 
interdom  qnoqne  pedcm  non  attollit,  sed  attrahit  Telnt  iis,  qui 
magnom  qnid  adscendnnt." 

In  this  description  we  are  reminded  somewhat  of  the  gait  of 
tabetic  patients.  So  far  as  relates  to  the  recommendation  of  herba 
Britannica,  nothing  can  be  inferred  either  regarding  **  stomakake/' 
or  regarding  "oscedo"  (which  is  mentioned  by  no  other  author), 
for  the  reason  that  it  is  not  known  what  plant  is  meant.  Euricius 
Cordus'  conjectured  that  it  is  Bistorta  which  is  intended,  but  he  after- 
wards gave  up  that  opinion.  Agricola*  does  not  commit  himself  to  an 
opinion  of  his  own,  and  merely  states  the  view  of  Cordus. 

The  idea,  started  in  modem  times  by  Seidlitz,*  and 
adopted  by  Hecker,  that  the  disease  described  by  the 
physicians  of  antiquity  under  the  name  of  ''  morbus  cardiacas 

1  *  De  mcdicamentiB,'  cap.  xi,  in  Stcphani,  *  Collect./  291. 

2  *  Defiuit.  med.,'  §  293,  ed.  Kuhn,xix,  427. 
'  *  Botanologicon/  Colon.,  1534,  137. 

*  'Med.  Herbariae,'  lib.  ii,  Basil.,  1539,56. 

^  In  Hecker'g  *  Wiasenschaftl.  Annalen  der  Heilkde.,'  1835,  «xii.  129. 


leliacns  "  corresponded  to  pericarditis  scorbutioa  (found 

felly  in  Kussian  practice),  has  been  completely  overtlirown 
by  Laudaberg.' 

After  a  closo  scrntiny  of  the  ancient  and  medieeval 
iiiedicnl  writings,  I  have  found  only  ono  description  of  a 
form  of  disease  which  so  tar  corresponds  to  the  picture  of 
acnrvy,  that  the  identity  of  the  two  may  be  hazarded.  I 
refer  to  the  malady  spoken  of  in  the  Hippocratic  collection' 
nnder  the  name  of  tiXcilc  ni/iariViic  ;  of  which  it  is  said : 

"  Tact  Si  iv  ri[T  voa^ftari  TrpoayiviTai'  (V  tou  <TTo;iaroc  KOKOV 
oi^Ei,  Kai  awo  Toiv  oSi'ivrtiiv  ra  ouXa  aipiararai,  Kal  airo  ruv  pivhiv 
ni/ia  pin.  EviDTt  £i  Ka)  iK  tiuv  aKiXibiv  t\Kia  (KipXvvSavii,  Kat 
TO  fiei'  uyiaii'trac,  ra  Si  aWa  jrpoay'ii'iTai,  Kai  i(  ypo'if  fiiXatva, 
Kai  XtlrroSipnof'    Trspi^oirpv  St  Kat  ToXanrbipiuv  ou  irpo^v/iot. 

It  is  a  priori  highly  probable  that  scurvy  had  been  epi- 
demic from  time  to  time  in  antiquity  under  the  same 
circ  am  stances  that  have  given  rise  to  it  in  the  modem 
period  or  in  recent  times.  It  certainly  follows  from  the 
accoont  given  by  Jacques  de  Vitry'  of  n  disease  called  by 
him  the  plagno,  which  ravaged  the  army  of  the  cmsaders 
before  Uamietta  in    1218,  and  from  Joinville'a*  description 

'  'Janus,'  1847,11,  S3- 

■  '  Di-  atfcct,  intern.,'  g  46,  eH.  Littrf.  vii,  280. 

*  Liv.  iii.  §  3<ii,  'Collect,'  Guixot  (quoted  by  Harcband,  '  fitudc  hiitOT.  et 
nosol.  aar  quelqae*  6pidimle»  ct  endfmies  du  mayen  ige'  Far.,  1873,  17):  '*  Un 
grande  nombre  d'hommea  de  notre  arm&  furent  en  ontro  ia.Ui»  d'ane  certaine 
peilo  contre  UqncUe  lea  m^docins  ne  ponvnient  tronver  ancnii  rembde  dans  lear 
art.  Une  doulour  aoudainc  a'cmparait  dca  pleda  ct  dcs  jambeg:  anaaitdt  aprla 
les  f^rivea  et  les  denta  (ftatlent  attaqu£o9  d'nne  aorte  de  gangrene,  et  lo  mslade 
DC  pduvait  plua  mnnger.  Puis  I'os  de  la  jambe  dcvonsit  boiribleDient  nair  et 
ainu  apr^  avoir  souScrt  ile  longuea  donleura  pendant  lesqaollea  its  deployerent 
one  grande  patience,  an  grand  nombre  de  chr^tieni  all^rent  se  repoaer  dnoi  lo 
>cin  du  Seigneur.  Quelquea-uua  £tant  parvcnoe  ik  gagner  le  priatempa  se  gnfri- 
rent  alors  par  I'effet  dca  cliaU un." 

'  'Hirtoire  do  Sain t-Lojs,' Par.,  1617,  Hi.  "Nonavint  une  grant  persecu- 
tion et  malailie  en  I'mt;  qui  eatoit  telle  que  la  cbair  des  jambca  nana  deaa^uhait 
juaqu'i  I'oa,  et  le  cuir  noua  devenoit  tannS  de  noir  et  dc  tcrre  i  ta  resemblanee 
d'une  Tielle  bouie,  qui  a  6ti  longterop  mnc6e  de^ri^^e  lea  coffrps.  En  onltre,  h, 
nona  antrea  qui  aniona  cette  maladic,  noua  vi'noit  une  autre  porsiJcution  de 
maladie  On  la  boacbe,  de  ce  qac  nona  auioiia  inongiiS  de  cea  paiasoris,  et  nona 
{Kmrriaieit  fa  chair  d'entre  lea  gcncires,  dont  cbacnu  catait  orriblcineDt  pnunt  do 
bi  boucbc.  Et  i  U  fin  gnosrea  ti'en  cnchappoient  qne  tans  ne  mouraaaent.  Et  le 
signc  de  niort  qne  I'on  j  congnoiaaoit  continuellenient  eatoit  qnand  en  ae  pronoit 
i  lugner  dn  neya,  et  tantaoat  on  eatoil  tiien  uieati  d'aitiw  '■>  bri«f." 
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of  the  sickness  tbat  broke  out  in  1250  among  tlie  annj  of 
Loois  IX  at  the  seige  of  Cairo,  that  scutyj  had  existed 
long  before  we  have  any  medical  recognition  or  description 
of  it  as  a  peculiar  form  of  disease. 


§   188.  Historical  Epidimics.     The  ''Scoebctic  Cokstitu- 

TION  ''    OF    FORMSB  TlVES  A  MtTH. 

The  history  of  scurfy  as  an  epidemic  malady  well  known 
to  the  medical  profession  does  not  begin  before  the  fifteenth 
century,  or  the  period  of  the  Benascence — a  moTement 
which  touched  every  relation  of  life,  and  by  exciting  an  in- 
terest in  foreign  countries,  gave  occasion  to  sea  Toyages  on 
a  scale  never  before  known. 

As  early  as  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  we  find  in 
the  history  of  maritime  commerce  accounts  of  expeditions  to 
remote  regions  which  had  only  a  partial  success  or  even 
proved  total  failures  owing  to  scurvy  breaking  out  among 
the  crews.  One  of  these  was  the  great  expedition  of  Yasco 
de  Gbma,  on  board  whose  ships  the  disease  appeared  off  the 
African  coast  in  January,  1498,  in  so  malignant  a  form  that 
he  lost  fifty-five  of  his  fellow-adventurers  in  a  short  time.^ 
Other  examples  are  Cartier's  unfortunate  expedition^  in 
1535,  the  expeditions  to  Canada  under  v.  Monts,  Pontgrave 
and  Poutrincourt^  towards  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  centnry, 
the  French  naval  expedition  to  India  under  Dellon,*  Admiral 
Anson's  voyage  round  the  world  with  an  English  fleet  from 
1740  to  1744  (during  which  the  disease  broke  out  at  various 
times  in  different  latitudes^),  the  voyage  of  Ellis'  in  1746-47 
to  Hudson's  Bay  to  discover  the  North -West  Passage,  the 
expedition  of  the  English  fleet  to  the  coast  of  Algiers^  in  1 773, 
the  cruise  of  the  Channel  Fleet  in  1780®  under  Admiral  Geary, 

'  Ramusio, '  Raccolta  dclle  navigaz.  e.  viaggi/  i,  "i  19. 

'  Haklayt, '  Principal  Navigations,  &c./  Lond.,  1598,  iii,  225. 

*  *  Collection  of  Voyages/  iii,  808. 

*  'Voyage  aux  Indes  orient./  quoted  by  Lind,  557. 

'  Walter  and  Robins,  *  Voyage  round  the  World,'  &c.,  Liond.,  1 748. 

*  Ellis,  <  Voyage  to  the  Hudson's  Bay/  &c.,  Lond.,  1748. 
7  Aaskow,  'Diarium  med.  navale/  Lond.,  1774. 

■  Armstrong,  1.  c,  4. 
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when  be  was  obliged  to  put  back  to  England  with  two  thousand 
four  hundred  men  down  with  scurvy,  and  the  voyage  of  a  con- 
voy of  English  ships  round  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  in  1781.^ 

It  was  not  until  the  end  of  last  century  that  attempts 
were  made  by  the  naval  powers  chiefly  concerned,  particularly 
England,  to  carry  out  sach  rules  in  the  fitting  out  of  ships 
for  great  naval  enterprises,  as  experience  had  shown  to  be 
best  adapted  to  prevent  the  outbreak  of  the  malady ;  and,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  scurvy  on  board  ship,  and  especially  in 
ships  of  war,  has  been  seen  during  the  present  century  much 
more  rarely  than  in  former  times,  although  there  have  not 
been  wanting  epidemics  at  sea  even  in  the  most  recent 
times,  under  circumstances  to  be  afterwards  mentioned. 

Of  somewhat  later  date  are  the  first  authentic  accounts  of 
the  epidemic  occurrence  of  scurvy  on  land.  The  earliest 
mention  of  the  nosological  term  "  Scharbock  *'  is  to  be  found 
in  Cordus,^  who,  in  speaking  of  the  healing  virtues  of  the 
Chelidonium  majus,  refers  to  its  efficacy  in  scurvy,  the  herb 
being  known  among  the  "  Saxones  *'  (Low  Saxons  or  in- 
habitants of  the  North  German  plain)^  as  '^  Scharbocks- 
Kraut ;''  but  it  does  not  appear  that  he  had  ever  seen  the 
disease  itself.  Shortly  after  there  appeared  the  statements 
of  Olaus  Magnus,^  concerning  the  often  observed  epidemic 
prevalence  of  scurvy  in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  espe- 
cially in  times  of  famine  ;  and  about  the  same  time,  or  a  little 
later,  the  writings  of  Echthius,  Ronsseus,  Wier,  Dodonaeus 
and  Brucaeus,  which  testify  to  the  comparatively  common 
occurrence  of  the  disease  along  the  littoral  of  the  North  Sea 
and  the  Baltic  (as  Brucaeus  says :  ^^  Morbus  maris  Baltici, 
Finnici  et  Bothnici  sinus  accolis,  iisque  qui  Germanico 
Oceano  adjacent,  Saxonibus,  Phrygiis,  Batavis,  totique 
Scaniae  sive  Scandinaviae,  quae  Danes,  Norwegos,  Suecos 
complectitur,  familiaris  "). 

These  excellent  descriptions  of  the  malady,  more  especially 
by  Echthius,  Ronsseus  and  Wier,  leave  no  doubt  as  to  its 
nature.     Also  in  the  epidemics   of    1556   and  1562  in  the 

^  Curtis,  1.  c,  9. 
'  L.  c.»  p.  94. 

'  It  is  clear  from  the  treatise  of  Bracaeas,  quoted  in  the  text  below,  that  it  is 
the  inhabitants  of  that  tract  of  country  who  are  meant. 
4  <  De  gentium  septentrional,  condititionibus/  &c,,  Roma;,  1555,  lib.  xvi,  cap.  51. 

VOL.  II.  %^ 
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Netherlands,  whioh  are  mentioned  by  Dodonaens^  tihe  disease 
was  certainly  scurvy  and  not  ergotism^  as  some  have  been 
inclined  to  tbink  from  a  remark  of  the  chronicler  as  to  the 
injurions  effects  of  damaged  grain  which  had  been  imported 
from  Prassia.  On  the  other  hand^  it  remains  a  qnestion 
whether  the  disease  at  that  time  was  an  important  one  among 
the  national  maladies  of  those  countries ;  the  fact  that  so 
experienced  and  widely  consulted  a  physician  as  Foreest^ 
betrays  only  a  slight  acquaintance  with  scurvy,  warrants  us 
in  concluding  that  the  epidemic  outbreaks  of  it,  at  least,  had 
reached  no  very  great  extent. 

These  observations  had  hardly  become  known  to  the 
medical  profession  at  large  before  the  dogmatism  of  the 
schools  laid  hands  upon  them.  A  succession  of  medical 
treatises  came  out,  in  every  page  of  whioh  one  may  discover 
that  their  authors  had  in  all  probability  never  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  a  single  case  of  scurvy ;  and  thus  there  was 
initiated  in  the  course  of  a  few  years  one  of  the  most  foolish 
episodes  in  the  whole  history  of  medical  science  or  practice. 
'^  Scurvy  ^'  became  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of  professional 
routine,  the  catchword  of  the  day,  '^  the  asylum  ignorantias 
of  the  practical  man,"  as  Baldinger  excellently  pnts  it. 
And  although  a  few  of  the  more  sensible  observers,  like 
Willis,  Sydenham,  Hoffmann  and  Kramer  strove  against  that 
misuse  of  the  word  and  idea,  yet  it  persisted  long  into  the 
eighteenth  century  ;  until  at  lougth  an  impartial  scrutiny  and 
correct  estimation  of  the  facts  brought  the  empire  of  scurvy 
within  narrower  and  narrower  limits.  Then  it  happened,  as 
it  has  often  happened  in  similar  revolutionary  movements 
in  the  subject-matter  of  our  science,  that  scepticism  fell  into 
the  opposite  extreme.  The  reality  of  facts  well  authenticated 
began  to  be  doubted  altogether,  and  it  was  a  question 
whether  scurvy  should  not  be  struck  out  absolutely  from  the 
list  of  specific  forms  of  disease.  Into  this  chaos  the  first 
beams  of  light  fell  when  Lind's  classical  work  appeared. 
In  the  end  scurvy  was  secured  its  rightful  place  in  the 
nosology  through  tho  extremely  careful  way  in  which  the 
observations  on  it  had  been  made,  especially  in  the  Baltic  Pro- 

^  '  Observ.  et  curat.  mecL/  lib.  xx,  obs.  xi,  Lugd.  Batav.>  1595*  p.  J47.    In  this 
passage  he  even  speaks  of  scurvy  as  "  morlus  rams.* 
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vinccs  of  Russia.  Bnt  that  otd-wor!d  phantom  of  a  Scorbutic 
Constitution  still  continues  to  iinunt  the  Lrains  and  boobs 
of  a  good  many  practitioners.  For  tho  rcaaoti  that  the  disease 
lias  occurred  coniparatiyely  seldom  in  recent  times,  they  dis- 
cover that  acurvy  ia  declining  or  gradually  dying  out,  not 
being  aware  that  tho  decline  is  for  thp  most  part-  only  an 
apparent  one,  brought  about  in  tho  way  already  adverted  to. 
A  few  references  to  tho  literature  of  tho  subject  in  the 
seventeenth  and  oightoenth  centuries  will  suffice  to  prove 
that  tho  view  here  taken  is  a  correct  one,  although  it  is  in 
almost  direct  opposition  to  opinions  hitherto  current. 

The  earlicBt  information  of  the  prevalence  of  Bcnrvy  in  other  cotm- 
triea  beaidea  the  eoaBt  regions  above  mentioned  dateH^from  the  year 
i486,  when  "  Scharbock,"  according  to  8e%-evalehronicler3,  would  appear 
to  have  ahown  itself  in  some  parts  of  Saxony,  Thanngia,'and  the  adja- 
cent oonntry  as  a  malady  previonely  qniti^  unknown  there.  •  It  is  not 
diiBciilt  to  follow  np  this  assertion  to  its  aonrce  if  wecompare  among 
tfa«mselve9  the  various  chronicles  which  record  the  iact.  We  find  tfae 
first  indicaticms  of  it  in  the  'Annaica  arbis  Hisnicao '  of,  FabrichiB, 
who  died  at  Meissen  in  1571  in  the  office  of  rector  of  the;ParBteB- 
Bchttle ;  the  passage  runs :  "  Grasaatua  eat  hoc  anno  novoa  etjinauditna 
in  hia  terrie  morbus,  qaem  nantac  Saxoniae  vocant  den  Scharbock,  qui 
est  inflammatio  in  mcmbris  partiiim  camcarsnm,  cni  (jno  celeriiu 
adlnbetar  mcdicina,  co  citius  malum  rcstinguitnr.  Sin  mora  occedit 
panllo  tardier,  seqnitiir  membri  affecti  mortificatdo,  qnam  sidcrationem 
nostri,  Graeci  trfiiciXDv  dicunt,  nltimum  gangraenae  malum.  Nam  caro 
ah  oedhns  dcfluit  et  eontinna  qaoqne  a  Ine  corrnmpnntur," 

In  my  view  it  is  Dot  so  clear  that  the  disease  berei  is  scnrvy,  and  not 
rath«r  ergotismns  gangraenosns ;  for  even  in  much  later  times  we  meet 
with  the  same  confounding  of  the  two  diseaaes.  We  shall  readily 
understand  ho^  Fabricina  came  to  use  that  nomcuciatnre  when  we 
reflect  that  he,  like  the  members  of  the  medical  profession  itself  in  his 
time,  was  still  altogether  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  ergotism  ; 
whereas  the  treatises  on  scurvy  by  Echthius  and  Roneeeus'  had  already 
appeared,  as  well  as  Lange'a  historical  reseni'cfaea.'  Fabricina,  there- 
fore, was  ready  to  identify  by  its  name  the  pestilence  of  i486  with  the 
disease  which  had  lately  come  to  knowledge,  all  the  more  so  that  a  i-cotote 
resemblance  between  certain  of  the  phenomena  of  disease  will  satisfy  the 
lay  mind  even  in  a  question  of  fact. 

In  15S9  Bniwier=  published  a  tractate  on  tho  scurvy  which  doca^ttle 
more  than  reproduce  the  statemeata  of  Wier.    Whether  he  had  ever 
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seen  wcarrj  does  not  appear  firom  ai^tliiBg  in  bis  voik;  alill 
there  ai^tiiiiig  in  it  to  jasdff  the  infereiioe  thai  aooryhad  beencB- 
demie  or  ^ideaiic  in  his  own  eovntiy  of  Saxony.  A  f ev  jean  after 
came  the  w(«k  of  AJObertos*  who,  in  gxiing  the  diairilmtioii  of  acurrj, 
enumerates  the  coast  lands  of  the  Gennan  Ocean  and  Baltic  Sea»  as 
stated  bj  Bmcaeos  and  others,  and  then  adda  thai  the  maladf  had 
begun  to  spread  into  the  sdjoining  inland  territories,  "qoibiis  hai^env 
iMftl^»w^  foit "  (wherein  he  contradicts  the  assertion  of  EabriciQs),  and 
that  it  had  shown  itself  in  particular  in  Sflwriaj  Bohemia,  and  Saxonj. 
Whether  he  had  himself  erer  seen  cases  of  scarry  his  bo<^  does  not 
make  clear.  If  neither  of  the  worics  already  mentioned  maj  be  said  to 
possess  any  original  ralae,  they  are  none  the  less  good  ccwnpilationii. 
But  in  the  next  book  that  came  out,  the  treatise  by  Engalmns,'  we  are 
introduced  to  a  piece  of  make-believe  which  is,  in  two  respects,  without 
a  riral  in  the  whole  literatore  of  medicine :  firstly,  in  the  ignorance  d 
its  author,  and  secondly,  in  the  results  which  the  book  achiered  notwith- 
standing. For  more  than  a  centuiy  it  continued  to  be  the  canonifsl 
book  for  the  doctrine  of  scurvy,  even  the  best  phydcians  of  the  time 
being  unable  to  keep  themselves  free  from  its  tyrannical  JnfhMnnce. 
There  can  be  only  one  explanation  of  this  fact — ^that  the  disease  was 
on  the  whole  rare,  occurring  only  within  small  circles,  and  coming 
under  the  notice  of  those  practitioners  least  who  wrote  about  it  most 
Eugalenus  took  from  the  writings  of  his  predecessors  the  name  of  the 
disease,  and  from  Wier  he  took  a  brief  epitome  of  the  ^liwiraJ  chs* 
racters  ;  but  beyond  that  he  developed  his  notion  of  scurvy  in  the  moet 
arbitrary  manner  out  of  his  own  head,  and  applied  it  so  generally  to 
diseases  that  in  the  end  the  whole  nosology  was  received  therein.  This 
theory,  founded  on  the  crassest  of  dogmatism,  he  built  up  with  an 
arbitrariness  of  assertion  and  assumption  beside  which  the  fiibrication 
of  the  Galenic  doctrine  of  the  Qualities  is  mere  child's-plaj. 
The  real  phenomena  of  the  disease — the  affection  of  the  gums,  the 
ecchymoses,  ha^mon'hages  and  the  like— vanish  for  diagnostic  purposes 
before  the  truly  pathognomonic  symptoms  which  he  discovered  in 
certain  characters  of  the  urine  and  of  the  pulse ;  by  these  he  recognised 
the  disease,  altogether  irrespective  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  those 
casual  accompaniments,  which  are  essentially  the  scorbutic  symptoms. 
One  can  imderstand  how  a  production  of  that  sort  might  exert  macb 
influence  at  a  time  when  science  had  not  yet  shaken  off  its  stiff  chains  of 
dogmatism,  and  when  the  opportunities  of  observing  the  disease  itselfi 
few  at  any  rate,  were-for  that  reason  but  little  turned  to  account  in  test- 
ing the  theory.  Thus  it  is  that  we  actually  find  the  men  who  then  led 
the  tone  in  the  German  medical  world,  such  as  Horst'  and  Sennert,* 

*  *  Scorbuti  historia,*  Wittbg.,  1594.     Printed  in  Sennert,  Tract.  354. 
'  *  De  morbo  scorbuto  liber,'  Hngae-Com.,  1658. 
^  *  Obscrv.  mod.,*  lib.  vii,  34;  0pp.  Norimb.,  1660,  ii,  364. 
^  'Tract,  de  Scorbuto,*  Wittbg.,  1624;  also  in  *  Pract.  Med.,'  lib.  iii,  ptrtT, 
sect,  ii,  Wittbg.,  1648,  542. 
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coming  forward  as  faithful  benclimen  of  Eugalenns :  "  Tanta  onmino 
morbomm  et  symptomatam  farrago  in  hoc  affectu  concurrit^"  cries 
Sennert,  "  nt  vix  alius  sit  tarn  woX^fiopfoc  et  qui  sub  tot  morborum 
speciebus  latitet,  ao  Medicos,  etiam  cum  cavisse  maxime  videntur,  saepc 
dedpiat  et  deludat." 

Shortly  after  comes  Drawitz^  with  a  doleful  book,  in  the  preface  to 
which  he  declares  that  all  mankind  will  soon  be  scorbutic,  for  most 
children  are  conceited  in  scurry  and  bom  with  it.  He  bre^dcs  out 
violently  upon  those  of  the  more  sensible  of  his  contemporaries  who  had 
pronounced  "  Scharbock  "  (as  interpreted  by  himself  and  Eugalenus)  to 
be  a  nonentity ;  while,  among  other  paradoxes,  he  speaks  of  the  scor- 
butic gout  (p.  3)  and  of  the  scorbutic  "  Ejdebelkrankheit "  (p.  73).  The 
next  is  Moellenbroeck,' who  observes  in  the  introduction  to  his  treatise : 
"  Immo  nullus  fere  jam  morbus  est,  cui  se  non  adjungat  scorbutus,  unde 
nisi  antiscorbutica  interdum  reliquis  admisceat  medicamenta,  vix  eos 
cnrabit  medicus." 

After  him  comes  Giildenklee,'  who  certainly  had  opportunities  of 
seeing  scurvy  somewhat  frequently  at  Golberg,  on  the  Baltic,  where  he 
resided ;  but  who  betrays  in  many  passages^  so  complete  mystification 
as  to  what  is  implied  in  the  notion  of  scurvy  that  one  can  place  no 
reliance  on  his  statement :'  "  Inter  omnia,  quibus  corpus  humanum 
expositum  est,  morbomm  jcoXao-r^pca  nullum  scorbuto,  oris  hisce  mari- 
timis  endemic,  frequentius." 

A  later  author,  George  Gottlieb  Bichter,^  is  still  found  writing  entirely 
in  the  Engalenian  sense:  "Scorbutus  non  tam  morbus  est,  quam 
morborum  illas,  certe  ob  symptomatum  copiam  et  versatilem  indolem 
tam  multiplice  facie  apparet,  ut  cam  inter  lineamenta,  periti  etiam 
manibus  ductu,  non  nisi  aegre  agnoscas ;"  and  elsewhere  as  well  he 
follows  Eugalenus  closely.  G.  J.  Lange'  makes  the  same  profession  of 
faiHoL :  ''  Faciem  hujus  affectus  quod  attinet,  impossibile  est  illam  accu- 
rate depingere;  tam  varias  enim  formas  assumit,  et  nullus  pene 
affectus  detur  in  tota  praxi,  sub  cujus  pallio  non  quandoque  personam 
snam  agat." 

The  doctrine  of  scurvy  fared  hardly  any  better  in  the  Netherlands, 
where  the  views  of  a  Eugalenus  or  a  Sennert  found  favour  more  readily 
than  the  unbiassed  observations  of  an  Echthius  or  a  Wier.  Barbette" 
describes  scurvy  in  terms  which  betray  the  influence  of  the  German 
school.    Beverovici'  does  not  hesitate  to  declare  that  in  his  time  (first 

1  '  Unterricht  vom  Schmerz-macbenden  Scharbock,' Leipz.,  1647. 
'  '  Do  varis  sea  artbritide  vaga  scorbatica  tract.,'  Lijs.,  1672. 
'  *  0pp.,' Lipg.,  1 7 15. 

*  *  Epist.,'  lib.  lii,  qnaest.  xx,  ed.  clt.»  569,  epist.  xxiii,  p.  585,  &c. 
^  '  Casnnni  medic./  lib.  iii,  cas.  34,  ed.  cit.,  143. 

"  '  Diss,  de  Scorbuto,'  QOtting.,  1 744 ;  in  '  Opuscul.  med.,   Frankf.,  1 780,  i, 
160. 
^  *  Prax.  med.,'  cap.  vii,  §  4 ;  •  0pp.,'  Lips.,  1 704,  ii,  38. 
«  *  Prax.  med.,'  iv,  cap.  3 ;  *  Opp.,'  Qenev.^  i688>  ii,  153. 

•  '  Opp..'  1,  91. 
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kalf  «£  tW«iwjte<HfckctMfc«y)tfMrew€ieiBwpqcaQn8  free  from  ecarry. 

tkesalgect  4e^  vitk  bj  Linden,^  and  bj  Boni^de,> 
■B  *EadMM  ei  raiwni  oomiiim  Btorbomm  ;** 
by  BO  MouH  ■tUif  nil  to  maimpr^adiced  view  of 
r,  mhboQgb  be  admits  tfcit  tbe  naladj  in  his  daj  (beginiuiig  of 
Ibe  eigbiiytb  ceHkny)  eecvned  moKe  nre^  in  tbe  Netherianda  tban 
vmld  BCLaa  to  bsve  beem  tbe  case  iwamlj. 

In  niindiaiiiiH  coaaanca  tbe  atate  of  matters  was  little  different, 
aa  we  auiy  learn  &oai  tbe  lepoat  of  tbe  Aeadfiical  Council  of  Healtb 
f  Mkbed  in  i6|S:  s*^  1  ^»^  ^'"^  regard  it  aa  tbe  lesiilt  of  soperficial 
icaeaicb  tbai  Dmimi,  speakia^  in  bis  **  KofdoM  ^fokdoms-Hiatoria '' of 
tbe  state  of  brahli  in  tbe  ^«Mr*^  and  aevcnteentb  oentnriea  abonld 
s^ :  ^  Ibis  mncb  may  saUy  be  allseed,  tbat  aonrry  daring  tboae  two 

tike  piadoBunant  ^iwine  wartons]  maladj  of  tbenortbem 
fandamental  dtfacraaia  wbicb  ebaraeteriaed  tbat  period  in 
ScandinaTian  lands,  and  imparted  to  ereiy  form  of  sickness  tbeve  a  ani- 
inrm  specific  badcgioandaf  its  ofwmaolonr.'*  Aa  evidence  of  tbe  extent  to 
wbidi  men  coald  canj  tbe  idea  of  sonrvy  even  in  much  later  times,  I 
qnotetbeioflowingfiictrdatingiotbeyear  1808  from  Arnold,  wbowas 
at  tbat  tiase  a  aorgeon  in  tbe  Saglisb  fleet  wbieb  bad  joined  the 
Swedisb  fleet  lor  a  cndae  in  tbe  Baltic  On  information  being  sent 
tbai  aearvy  was  raging  in  a  disastrous  form  on  board  the  Swedirii 
men-of-war,  Arnold  was  transferred  to  tbem  in  order  to  ncoompsny 
tbem  borne,  fie  soon  aatiafied  bimarlf,  bowever,  that  there  was  not  a 
sagle  trace  of  acorvy,  bnt  tbat  tbe  crews  were  snffeanng  from  well- 
marked  tyi^Ds. 

Finally  in  England  the  doctrine  of  scurvy  £u*ed  little  better.  We 
find  Lister,  for  example,  holding  strictly  to  the  point  of  view  of 
Eagalenns,  whose  scnriees  to  the  State  and  to  science  he  conld  not  extol 
highly  enough ;  and  even  in  Bisset,  who  wrote  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  we  read :  ^  The  diseases  induced  by  more  or  less  of 
the  scorbutic  caoochymy  in  these  different  circumstances  are  chiefly  the 
following :  viz.  an  habitual  land-scurvy  or  scorbutic  affection  of  tbe  first 
class ;  slow  scorbutic  or  nervous  little  fevers  of  long  duration  which 
are  often  attended  with  hypochondriac  and  hysteric  symptoms;  scor- 
bntic  or  erysipelatous  defluxions;  scorbutic  rheumatisms;  scorbutic 
eruptions  of  various  sorts  ;  the  gout ;  the  sciatica ;  palsies ;  hypochon- 
driac and  hysteric  affections ;  cachexy  and  dropsy ;  or  an  atrophy." 

The  medicine  of  France  and  Italy  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
century  concerned  itself  with  scurvy  on  the  whole  very  little ;  the  slight- 

*  'Med alia  Med.  Pars,  pathol./  Franeckcr.,  1642,35,  112. 

*  *Opp.,'  Amsterd.,  1689,  ii,  138. 

'  In  Bartholini,  *  Cist,  med./  Uafn,  494. 

*  *  Bidrag  till  Nordens  Sjakdoms-Hlstoria/  Helslngfors,  1853,  iii,  4. 
'  •  Lond.  Med.  and  Phys.  Journ./  1809,  xxi,  p.  1 7. 

*  *  Tract,  de  morb.  chron./  1696,  p.  71. 

'  *  Medical  Essays  and  Observations/  Newcastle,  1766,  p.  197. 
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■  of  tJie  knowledge  of  it  in  those  coantriea  may  be  inferred  bom  the 
ui]ugica]uit)uirieaof  Fracaasini,'  viho  designates  sourvyaa  a  vttrio^ 

of  hfpuchondria,  a  view  that  viaa  taken  of  many  thinga  hj  tbe  solidiat 
schixil  of  pathology  in  those  timea. 

There  were  bonnd  to  be,  aa  we  have  aiiid,  a  few  sensible  and  obserfT- 
iiut  men  who  saw  through  the  abuses  that  were  being  practised  in  this 
maimer  with  names  and  notions.  A  reaction  at  length  set  in,  whioh 
want  BO  far  as  tu  deny  altogether  that  aiinrvy  existed  as  a.  speoifio  form 
of  disease.  That  niuuh  we  may  infer  from  the  replies  to  their  opponent* 
bythose  impticatedinthescurvymjstification.  The  reactionary  party  is 
bat  scantily  repreaentcd  in  the  literature  of  scurry ;  although  there  are 
among  them  men  whose  word  shonld  hare  weighed  heavily  in  the  so^e, 
and  whuse  testimony  remains  of  special  importance  for  the  purposes  of 
the  historian.  Sydenham- says:  "  Lioet  non  dubitem,  quin  Scorbntos 
in  bis  plogis  Boi-eulibus  revcra  invcniatur.  tamen  eum  morbum  non  tam 
frec[nentem,  qaam  fert  rulgi  opinio,  occorrere  persaasum  mihi  habeo; 
mnltoa  autem  ex  iis  aiFectibns,  nc  plnribua  dicam,  qnomm  nomine 
Scorbatnm  incusamus,  vel  morbomm  Fientiom,  nondnm  vere  Factonun, 
rjuique  nuUam  adhuc  certum  induerunt  typum,  effccta  esse,  vel  etiUD 
infelices  reliqnias  morbi  alicajus  nondum  penilna  devicti,  a  qoiboB 
sanguis  cetcriqae  humores  contamLnantur  .  .  .  Et  sane  nisi  hoc 
conccdnmns,  Scorbuti  nomen,  uti  hodie  fit,  in  immensum  crescet  et 
otnnem  fere  morborum  numenim  ahsolvet," — on  apprehension  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  sequel  fiilly  warranted.  HoffmannV  language  is 
almost  tko  same,  and  ho  adds  a  waining  against  the  good  b^ng  I<e> 
jected  with  the  bad  and  the  cxiateiice  of  scurvy  altogether  deiuod. 
Mead'  say  a  ;  "  Scorbuti  nomen  apud  anctores  medicos  morbum  deaignat 
tam  mnltiplicem  et  facie  divcrsum,  ut  non  idem,  aed  alius  atqne  alius 
esse  videatUT-" 

Ki'amer,'  whoLaa  a  rerygood  description  of  scurvy  from  cases  whioh 
hehimself  saw,  (although  the  disease,  as  he  expressly  tells  us,  was  rare,) 
observes :  "  And  accordingly  it  (scurvy)  is  so  little  known  to  these 
petvons,  particularly  the  acidists,  that  they  turn  the  word  '  svorbutna,' 
t«  a  monstroDB  use,  and  include  therein  all  kinds  of  '  sordea  caco- 
chymiae,*  even  the  lues  venerea,  not  knowing  how  to  discriminate  one 
thing  from  another.  In  this  way  every  Dutchman  and  Zeelonder,  enry 
Bane  and  Swede,  and  in  fact  all  the  Northmen,  are  bound  to  be  all 
alike  scorbutic  from  their  birth,  or  at  least  so  constitatcd  that  in  all 
their  diaeaaoa  scurvy  is  ever  an  ingredient." 

lo  far,  thoD,  aa  relates  to  the  data  of  sixteenth  and  seven- 
itli  century  vfriters  concerning  the  prevalence  of  BCarvy 

OpuMuls  jmthol.,'  port  iii,  cnp.  ii.  Lips.,  '75^1  3^- 
Obscrv.  med,,'  sect,  vi,  cap.  v,  '  Ojip.,'  Oenev.,  ijjfi,  i,  172. 
Med.  ratjon.  fyst,,'  torn,  iv,  part  v,  cap.  i,  g  i,  '0pp.,'  Oeui'v,,  i;4S,  iij,  369. 
'  Moaitn  et  pmeceptu  med.,'  Lonil.,  1751,  p.  113. 

MS.  p.  7»-  - 
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during  thai  period^  it  seems  to  me  to  be  quite  obrioos,  aooord- 
ing  to  tlie  foregoing  accoont  of  the  matter^  that  we  haye  small 
warnuit  to  oonclade  from  iheaai  that  scurry  was  imiversallf 
diffused.  Bat  in  judging  of  this  matter,  we  hare  another 
and  Tery  notable  ciicnmstance,  namely^  that  remarkably  few 
reoords  of  epidemics  of  scarry  have  come  down  to  as.  If 
we  exclnde  all  those  data,  in  the  chronicles  or  the  epidemio- 
logical writings  of  the  sixteenth  and  soTenteenth  centaries, 
which  are  obyioasly  errors  of  diagnosis,  snch  as  confounding 
scorvy  with  ergotism^  and  malarial  sickness,'  there  remains 
only  a  small  number  of  epidemics  of  scurry  for  that  period, 
as  the  foUowing  table  shows  ;  and  this  is  all  the  more  note- 
worthy, that  the  period  is  for  from  poor  in  epidemiological 
records  in  generaL  Without  taking  this  fact  as  absolutely 
conclusiYe,  I  think  that  it  should  at  any  rate  confirm  the 
impression  derived  from  the  foregoing  criticism,  that  scurry 
in  farmer  centuries  had  by  no  means  that  importance  as  a 
universal  malady  which  is  assigned  to  it  by  contemporary 
and  later  writer^ ;'  although,  for  reasons  to  be  afterwards 
given,  it  is  probable  that  the  malady  was  more  commoD^ 
perhaps  also  more  widely  distributed,  in  former  times  than 
during  recent  years. 

^  Errors  of  that  sort  occnr  in  Sennerfs  book  (p.  6oi),  where  he  speaks  of 
gangraena scorbutica;  in  Bonet's '  Sepulcbretnm '  (ii,  33S);  and  CYen  in  HofFinann 
0.  c,  §  8). 

'  In  this  second  category  are  to  be  reckoned  the  notices  by  Sylrins  (in  the 
*  Tract,  de  affect,  epid.  anni,  1 669/  §  47 1 , '  0pp.,'  Amstel.,  1 679,  p.  843),  by  Fonesca 
('  Consult,  med.,'  Frankf.,  1635,  i,  cons,  ii,  p.  31),  and  by  Morley  (*  De  morb.  epid. 
observ.,'  Lond.,  1686).  Morley  describes,  under  the  name  of  febris  epidemicos 
scorbuticus,  an  epidemic  of  malarial  fcYer  in  1679,  which  was  widely  spread  oyer 
England  and  the  Netherlands.  From  this  Ozanam  (1.  c,  iv,  184)  has  made  out 
an  epidemic  of  scurvy ;  it  is  clear  that  he  had  read  the  book,  but  only  in  that 
uncritical  temper  which  makes  his  own  work  of  so  little  use.  Others  also  have 
described  it  as  such,  faithfully  following  him.  This  laxity  mast  appear  all  the 
more  incomprehensible,  inasmuch  as  we  have  another  and  excellent  account  of 
the  same  epidemic  by  Sydenham  (Qreenhiirs  cd.,  pp.  275,  9eq.), 

*  Rotenbeck  and  Horn  (1.  c,  p.  27),  writing  at  the  beginning  of  the  seven* 
tcenth  century,  explicitly  state  that  scurvy  occurred  very  rarely  as  an  epidemic 
in  Germany,  France,  and  other  European  countries,  apart  from  war  times  and 
other  circumstances  leading  to  scarcity. 
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[Chronological  Table  of  Epidemics  of  Scurvy. 


Time. 


16667 

16^2  j 

1635 
1631 

1633-33 

1699 
1703 

1732 


if 


1733 


f» 


1736 

1738 

1739 
1740] 

1741  i 
1742 

» 

1749 
1750 

1761  5 

1762 

I76B 

1760  •> 

17613 
1760 

1763 

1776 
1783 


n 


1784 
1786) 


Summer 


Winter — 
Summer 

it 
Summer 

Spring — 
Summer 
Summer 
Winter- 
Summer 
Spring — 
Autumn 


Winter — 

Spring 
Winter- 
Summer 

if 


Autumn 


Winter 


Winter 

Winter- 
Autumn 
Spi-ing 
Autumn 


Winter- 
Summer 


Coast  Froyinces  of  the  Netherlands 

Breda  (besieged  fortress) 

In  the  Swedish  Army  before  Niim- 

berg 

Augsburg  after  its  occupation   by 

the  Swedes 

Paris,  in  the  H6tel  Dieu 

Thorn  (besieged  by  the  Swedes) 


Place. 


I 


Oronstadt 
Wiborg 


Oronstadt 


St.  Petersburg,  among  troops  from 

the  Ukraine 

Temesvar,  in  the  Imperial  Army  ... 


Authority. 


I 


Yoronej,  among  soldiers  and  sailors 


{Stockholm,  on  board  the  men-of- 
war 

St.  Petersburg 

Finland 


Riga,  among  the  troops  

Oorregliano,    and   other   places  in 
Yenetia 


rWier, 
<  Bonsseus^ 
C  Dodonaeus 
y.  d.  Mye. 
Rotenbeck 
and  Horn. 

Hochstetter. 

Poupart. 

Bachstrom. 

Sinopeus. 

Nitzsch. 

Sinopeus. 


Nitzsch. 
Kramer. 


Cork. 

>Linn£eus. 

Buddeus. 

Nitzsch. 

Cork. 


Riga,  among  the  troops   

In  a  few  localities  near  Ycrona 

Breslau,  after  occupation   by    the 

Prussians 

C  Lower    Silesia,    in   the  Austrian 

\     Army    

Canada,   among  the  troops  in  the 

Forts 

Bremen,  among  the  English  troops 


Evreux,  in  the  prison  

Copenhagen    

tfemtland,    Angermanland    (Swe 
den)  

St.  Peteraburg,  Cronstadt,  among 
soldiers  and  in  the  nayy;  after 
wards  general 


} 


Agostini. 

Cork. 

Targa. 

Baldinger. 
I  Chmelsky. 

Monro. 
Monro. 

Lepecq. 
Bang. 

Salberg. 
*)  Guthrie, 
(     Bache- 
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Time. 


1785) 
1786J 

1787 
1789 

1793 
1798 

1799 

1800 

1801 

1803 

1806 

1807 
1808 


1820 

1822 

» 
1823 

1824 

ft 

1828-29 

1830 

1831 


Spring — 
Sammer 


Spring 
Sammer 


II 


Spring 
Summer 

•  •  • 

^ring — 
Winter 

Winter 


Copenhagen 


Authority. 


Bang. 


Oloff. 

Enneholm. 

Oloff. 


I  Bang. 
McGregor,  I. 


Braila   

Finland,  among  the  Russian  troops 
Braila,daring  the  Russian  occupation 

J  Copenhagen  (to  a  moderate  ex- 
tent    

Bombay,  among  the  English  troops 
Alexandria,  among  thelronch  troops  Iiarrey, 

Frank. 
Hungary,  in  the  Eastern  Division  of 

Upper  Hungary 
Reggio  (Modena),  among  the  French 

troops   

Prussia,  among  the  Fi'ench  troops... 
Spa]ato,  among  the  French  troops... 


1832 
1833 


»» 


if 


Rainy  season 


Winter 

Winter  and 

Spring 

Autumn 


Summer 

fi 
Spring 


In  Fort  Council  Bluffs  (Iowa)  among 
U.  S.  troops 

Moorshedabad  (Calcutta),  in  the 
Asylum  for  the  Insane 

Rutnagherry  (Bombay),  in  the 
prison  

Southern  Russia  (Nicolajeff,  Cher- 
son,  &c.)  

London  (Millbank  Penitentiary) . . . 


Schraud. 

Lamothe. 

Chailly. 


{ 


Gale, 
Mower, 
(.     Forry. 


1833-34 
1836 

it 

1837 


Spring 
Autumn 


Autumn — 
Spring 

Summer 


Spring 


Rangoon,  among  the  English  troops 

Turkey,  among  the  Russian  troops 

London  (slight  outbreak) 

Prague,  in  House  of  Correction. 


Burt. 
Bouchier. 

Lee. 
Latham. 

Waddel, 
Ref  L 
Seidlitz. 
McMichael. 
Popper. 
Doepp. 


St.  Petersburg,  in  House  of  Refuge 
Cannanorc    (Madras),    among    the 

troop  8   , 

India,  throughout  the  west 

Masulipatam  (Madras),  among  the 

troops   

Rutnagherry  (Bombay),  in  the  prison 
Nusscrabad  (Bengal),    among    the 

troops   Ross, 


Henderson. 
Panton. 

Murray,  I. 
Bourchier. 


Mac- 
nab. 
Cejka, 

Popper. 
Copland 
Ref.  II. 
C  Murray,  II, 
<      Minto, 
(.     Morgan. 
England,  in  a  number  of  poor-houseslCopland. 


Prague,  in  the  House  of  Correction 

England,  in  a  number  of  poor-houses 
Iceland,  in  Westcrland 


Adelaide  (Cape  Colony)  among  the 
English  troops    
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1837 
1838 


I* 


1839 
1840 


»» 


19 


M 


I84I 
1842 


1842-43 

1843 

1844 


»9 


1845 


9» 
99 


1846 


>» 


>» 


9> 


1846-47 


»» 


»f 


Spring 

•  •  • 

•  •  • 

Spring 

•  •  • 

Spring 


Iceland,  in  Westerland 

England,  as  in  1837  

Finnmaiic,  very  extensiYelj 

Oronstadt,  in  the  navy 

Aden,  among  the  English  troops 
London  (Milbank  Penitentiary) 
Clairvaux,  in  the  prison  


Spring 
Summer 

Winter- 
Summer 
Spring 

Spring  and 
Summer 


Summer 
ft 


Russia,  widely   spread  (Cronstadt, 
Moscow,  Orenburg,  Sic.)  


Agra  (N.  W.  Prov.  of  India),  very 

extensively  

Algiers,  in  a  number  of  localities  ... 
Prague,  in  prison  and  garrison 


Sulajew  (Gov.  Yiatka)  

Kurnaul  (N.  W.  Prov.  ot  India),  in 

Military  Hospital  

Leipzig,  very  extensively 


Prague,  general 

Ohristiania,  in  the  prison   ., 


Winter 


Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  other 
places  in  Scotland,  very  exten- 
sively  


ft 


»» 


Alessandria,  in  the  military  prison 

Algiers,  in  several  districts 

Russia,  in  many  govemm.  

Ohristiania 

Alessandria 

Algiers  

Perth  (Sootlftud),  in  the  prison  

Copenhagen  (frequent  oases)  

Ohristiania 

Algiers 


Exeter,  Bath,  Kent,  Liverpool,  York, 
Cumberland,  and  other  places  in 
England  , 


Authority. 


Ref .  IL 

Copland. 

Walter. 

Kerewigew. 

Malcolmsen. 

Baly. 

Re^  III. 

[Samson,  v. 
Himmel- 
stiem,I,n, 
Schiitz. 
}  McGregor, 
II. 
Guyon. 
Odka, 

Popper. 
Jonin. 

McGregor. 
Radius,  May. 


Oeika, 
Popi 
Boeck. 


per. 


In  Ireland,  generally. 


Novellis. 
Maupin. 
Lingen. 

1  Same  as  in 
j     1844. 

Christison,  I. 
Ref.  IV. 

J  Same  as  in 
1884. 
Xhristison, 
n,  Ritchie, 
Ref.  IV, 
Lonsdale, 
_  Anderson, 
f  Shapter, 
Laycock, 
Barret, 
Sibbald, 
Lonsdale, 
^Tumbull. 
McCormack, 

Popham, 
Bellingham, 
Curran, 
Donovan. 

\ 
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Time. 


1847 


1847-48 
1848 


Spring 


9» 
it 

ft 


ft 


»» 


1848-49 


1850 


1851 


» 


1852 


it 


ft 


*9 


"Winter — 
Spring 
Spring 


Spring 

Winter— 
Summer 


Summer 


Summer 


Summer 


1853 


»> 


1854 


»> 


9* 


»» 


9> 


»> 


Paris,  in  the  Salp^tri^re  

Oivet,  in  the  garrison  

Copenhagen,  slight  epidemic 


St.  Petersburg,  rery  common. 

Ohrjstiani* 

Algiers 

York  Factory  (Hudson's  Bay) 

Constantinople,  in  workhouse. 
Algiers 


Anthoritj. 


Fauvel,  I. 

Scoutetten. 

Hannover, 


St.  Petersburg,  Cronstadt 


Winter  and 

Spring 

Summer 

Spring 


In  Southern  Bussia  (Bessarabia, 
Charkoff,  Poltava,  Kieff,  Yoronesh, 
Kursk,  Podolia,  Pensa,  Yolhynia, 
Tambov,  Easan,  Jekaterinoslav, 
Astrakhan,  Simbirsk,  Yiatka), 
generally  diffused 

In  Melrose  (Scotland),among  navvies 

Ludwiesbnrg  (Wurtc^berg),  in  the 
worknouse  

Fort  Mcintosh,  and  other  stations  of 
the  U.  S.  troops  in  Southern  Texas 

Ludwigsburg  (Wiirtemberg),  in  the 
workhouse  

Bussia,  shores  of  the  Black  Sea 
(Dagestan,  Lesgin)    

Ludwigsburg 


Rastatt,  among  the  Austrian  garri- 
son  

Fort  McKavit,  &c.,  on  the  western 
frontier  of  Texas,  among  the  U.  S. 
troops   

In  the  Army  of  the  Caucasus 


Bef.  IV. 
Lichtenstadt. 

J  Same  as  in 
1844-46. 
Smellie. 

Bigler. 
Same    as   in 

1844-47. 
lachtenstadU 

Lang. 

Bef.YII, 

Heinrich, 

Grimm, 

Heine, 

Guttceit. 

6ef.  Ym. 

Dicenta. 

Perrin. 

Dicenta. 

Bef.  IX. 
Same    as  in 
1850-51. 


Ludwigsburg 


Strasburg,  in  the  prison 

^  Aix,  in  the  lunatic  asylum 

Wartenberg  (Prussia),  in  the  House 
of  Correction  


Opitz. 

Crawford. 
Bef.  X. 

Same    as   in 

1850-52. 
Forget. 

Boutier. 
Wald. 


Summer  and  Breslau,  in  the  penitentiary  and  the 

Autumn     j     deaf-and-dumb  asylum Giinsbur^. 

Strasburg,  in  the  prison  'Schiitzen- 

I     berger. 
Wallachia,  very  extensively  in  the  7  g  1,  1  «• 
Bussian  Army  of  the  Danube 1  j  ^^^^''^' 


Spring — 
Autumn 


souRvr. 
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1854-56 


Spring  on- 
wards 


1855-56 
1856 

»> 

1857 
$9 
i860 
1 861 

1S62 
»» 

1868-70 
1869 
»> 


1870-71 


1871 


99 


1873 
1873-74 

1875 
1875-76 

1877 


Spiing 

•  •  • 

Summer 


Summer 
winter 


Spring 


Spring 


In  tlie  Crimean  War,  espciaUy  in 
tlie  French,  English,  ana  Toricish 
Armies 


Winter  and 
Spring 


Summer 

Autumn — 
Winter 

•  •  • 

Winter  and 
Spring 
Spring 


Aix,  in  the  lunatic  asylum  

In  the  Military  Hospitals  of  Paris  ... 

Boanne,  in  the  prison  and  beggars* 
refuge  

Nicolai  on  the  south-east  coast  of 
Siberia 

Ludwigsburg,  in  Uie  prison 

Lucknow  (India)» during  the  siege... 

Lille,  in  the  garrison 

Camp  Bull,  among  the  U.  S.  troops 

Port  Blair  (Andamans),  to  a  fright- 
ful extent  among  the  convicts    . . . 

In  the  army  of  the  Potomac,  U.  S.. . . 

St  Petersburg,  in  the  Obuchow 
Hospital  

Prague,  in  the  House  of  Correction 

Iceland,  in  the  fishing  districts 

Bengal,  among  native  troops 


Paris,  during  the  siege. 


Ingoldstadt,  among  French  prisoners 

of  war   

Bucharest    

Prague,  in  the  garrison  hospital    . 

Algiers  (in  Cherchell),  slight  epi- 
demic among  workmen 

Abo  (Finland),  in  the  prison 

Moringcn,  in  the  convict  prison  and 
in  the  town 

Paris,  slight  epidemic  in  the  Mazas 
prison  , 


^Leudes- 
dorff,  Per- 
riUfSorire, 
Faurel, 
Bollin, 
Mangin, 
^  Macleod. 
)  Same  as  in 
S   1853-54. 
Tholozan. 

Lavirotte. 

Dawidoff. 

Cless. 

Greenhow. 

Villemin. 

McBride. 

Oamack. 
Herr. 

Herrmann. 

Popper. 

Hjaltelin,  L 

Bef.  XI. 
^elpech, 
Hayem, 
Legroux, 
Leven, 
Las^g^e, 
Bucquoy, 
Boisg^d, 
Charpen- 
tier,Qeor- 
gesco,  Jar- 
^oin,  Roche. 

During. 
Felix. 
Kirchen- 
berger. 

Benech. 
Hildebrand. 

Kiihn. 

Bcsnier,  de 
Beauvais. 
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§  189.  Present  Area  of  Prevalence. 

This  chronological  table  of  all  the  epidemics  of  scurvy 
known  to  me  will  at  the  same  time  serve  to  show  approxi- 
mately the  geographical  distribution  of  the  disease  in  recent 
years  and  at  the  present  date.  Of  the  143  epidemics  in  the 
table^  35  belong  to  Russia  alone^  not  counting  the  outbreaks 
in  the  Crimean  War ;  and  among  these  there  were  three,  in 
1840,  1845,  A^d  1848-9,  which  extended  over  a  great  part  of 
the  empire.  It  follows,  accordingly,  that  Russia  is  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  scurvy  at  the  present  date,  although  less 
so  than  in  former  centuries ;  the  malady  is  still  endemic 
in  the  Baltic  provinces,^  and  in  St.  Petersburg,*  where  2680 
cases  of  it  have  been  treated  within  the  last  eighteen  years 
in  the  Obuchow  Hospital  alone.'  It  is  endemic  also  in  the 
governments  of  Olonetz  and  of  Novgorod  (mostly  in  the 
circles  of  Beloserki,  Eariloff,  Borovitsch  and  Tichvin^),  along 
the  shores  of  the  Arctic  Ocean  and  other  parts  of  the  Siberian 
littoral,^  such  as  the  Amoor  region  (10*9  per  1000  of  the 
troops  quartered  there  in  1875-78  having  been  attacked  with 
scurvy*),  and  in  Kamtcliatka.^  We  have  other  accounts  of  its 
endemic  prevalence  in  Asiatic  Russia  from  the  districts  on 
the  Chinese  frontier,®  and  from  Tomsk .*  Also,  for  Russia 
in  Europe,  from  the  government  of  Kasan,^*'  but  more  espe- 
cially from  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire— Jekateri- 
noslav,^^  the  Steppes  of  Saratov,^*  the  Ukraine  and  adjoining 
districts  of  Western  and  Little  Russia,^*  and  the  Crimea.^* 
Mention  is  made  also  of  endemic  scurvy  in   Kutais  (Trans- 

'  Krebel ;  Lan^,  1.  c 

'  Llchtenstadt,  in  '  Hcckcr's  wisscnsch.  Annal.  der  Heilkde./  1834,  xxx,  76; 
Heine, '  Med.-topoj^.  Skizze  von  St.  Petersburg/  St.  P.,  1844,  Amburg^r. 

'  Hermann.  *  Bardowsky. 

^  Schrenk,  Castren,  'Nordischo   Reise/   kc,   Petersb.,   1854,   271;    SoUaud, 
'Arch,  de  m^.  nay./  1882,  Juin,  435. 

*  Seeland.  ^  Bogorodsky. 

^  Stabendorff, '  Med.  Zeitnng  Rnssl./  1846,  34.  '  Rex,  ib.,  1859,  408. 

1"  Erdmann, '  Topogr.  dcs  Qouverncments  and  der  Stadt  Kasan/  Riga,  1822, 
15 1>  251 ;  Blosfold, '  St.  Petersb.  Zeitschr.  fur  Natnr-  und  Heilkde./  Nr.  4,  151. 

"  Sachs. 

1*  Erdmann, '  Rcisen  im  Inncm  Russlands,'  Lcipc,  1825,  ii»  224. 

^  Boulgakof,  '  Bull,  dea  sc.  m^d.,'  xxiii,  205. 

"  Heinricb,  *  Med.  Ztg.  ll\iaa\.;  \^^«>,  >,n<). 
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caacasW).  The  focrts  of  scnryy  in  Southern  Russia  joins  on^ 
as  Felix  tells  us^  to  the  endemic  of  it  in  the  adjoining  dis- 
tricts of  Botunania. 

The  part  played  by  scurvy  in  North- Western  Europe  is 
very  much  less.  In  Iceland^  it  is  true^  the  malady  has  several 
times  broken  out  as  a  sequel  of  famine  (last  in  1836  and 
1837') ;  but  for  more  recent  times  scurvy  does  not  deserve 
to  be  spoken  of  as  endemic  in  that  country  f  and  the  same 
holds  good  for  the  Faroe^  and  Shetland  Islands}  As  regards 
Sweden,  Dalberg/  writing  in  1777,  says  that  scurvy  was  much 
less  common  there  than  was  generally  supposed ;  Huss^  in 
his  medico-topographical  account  of  the  country^  makes  no 
mention  of  it ;  and  Berg^  speaks  of  it  as  being  somewhat 
frequent  only  about  Ume^^  the  district  of  IJdewalla^  and 
Jemtlandslan.  For  the  most  recent  period  there  is  only  one 
notice  of  scurvy  in  Sweden  known  to  me^  that  by  Heyman^ 
referring  to  its  prevalence  in  Swedish  prisons ;  according  to 
this  there  were^  among  151^384  prisoners^  from  1848  to  1877^ 
5188  cases  of  scurvy,  or  34*3  per  1000,  the  percentage  dimin- 
ishingfrom  52*5  in  the  period  of  1848-57  to  32*9  in  1858-67  and 
to  i7'o  in  1868-77.  ^^^  Nonvay  there  is  mention  (by  Walter) 
of  its  somewhat  frequent  occurrence  among  the  Finnish  and 
Lapp  population  of  Finnmarken.  In  Denmark,  where  it  used 
to  be  rather  common,  it  is  now  met  with  almost  exclusively 
in  prisons.^  The  same  applies  to  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland,^  where  scurvy  during  the  present  century  has  occurred 
either  in  prisons,  or  in  occasional  epidemics,  some  of  which 
were  no  doubt  very  extensive.  The  case  is  the  same,  too, 
with  Solland^^  BJOid  Belgium  (193  cases  officially  reported  from 

>  Krebel,  ib.,  1858,  76. 

'  Hi^land,  *  Edinb.  Med.  and   Surg.  Joorn./  i8i3>  April,  203,   Schleisner^ 
'Idttnd,  fte./48. 

*  'FioMQ  (' Jagiitagelser  angaaende  Sygdomsforholdene  i  laland/  Kj5benb., 
1874*  p.  56)  saw  only  thirteen  cases  during  a  ten  years'  residence. 

^  Manicns, '  fiibL  for  Laeger/  1824,  Jan.  15. 
"  Sexby,  in  <  Dobell's  Reports/  1871,  ii,  325. 

*  *  Tal  om  nigra  det  Svenska  Climatats  F6rmlner,  Ac./  Stookh^  1777. 
7  *  Bidrag  til  Sveriges  med.  Topogr.,  &o./  Stookb.,  18539 17»  33»  89. 

>  Otto, 'Transact,  of  the  Pror.  Mad.  Asioe^*  i8aA>  til,  sua  SalomonBen, 
« Udsigt  over  Ejobenhayns  Epideraier/  ¥^^ 

*  Onrran,  1.  c,  109 ;  Wylde, '  Edio1^  1 
^0  GaisUlo,  *  Anoal.  de  la  l?oe.  d«  M 
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1853  to  1862^)^  with  Germany  and  Austria  (acconnts  of  occa- 
sional epidemic  oatbreaks  mostly  of  small  extent)^  with 
France^  and  Italy^  (somewhat  common  in  fortresses  and 
prisons^  especially  in  Yenetia  and  the  Emilia  along  the 
valley  of  the  Po),  and  with  Turkey.'^ 

From  Asiatic  coantries  we  have  accounts  of  endemic  scarvy 
on  the  Yemen  coast  of  Arabia,^  particularly  in  Aden  ;•  also 
from  some  parts  of  India,^  such  as  the  North- West  Provinces, 
Bajpootana  and  Malwa  ;^  from  Gochin  China^  the  northern 
part  of  China,  especially  Pekin^®  (where  it  is  the  poor  that 
suffer,  as  is  usual  in  other  countries  as  well),  and  Japan, 
where  cases  of  a  milder  tjpe  (here,  too,  among  the  portionless 
classes^^)  are  to  be  seen  remarkably  often." 

The  Continent  of  Avstralia  is  notorious  for  the  severe 
epidemics  of  scurvy  which  have  broken  out  time  after  time 
jimong  the  exploring  parties  in  the  interior.  Pechey^'  men- 
tions the  disease  as  occurring  endemically,  mostly  among 
the  shepherds  on  the  Darling  downs,  in  the  north-west  of 

^  Mejnne,  *  Topogr.  m^  de  la  Belgiqne/  Braxell.,  1865, 104. 

'  According  to  Le  Gendre  ('  £tade  sur  la  topogr.  mM.  dm  M^oc,'  Par.,  f  866, 
]).  29)  scarvy  is  common  along  the  hill-zone  of  Medoc.  I  have  foond  no  other 
uccounts  of  scarvy  being  endemic  in  France. 

^  Sormani,  *  Gcogr.  nosol.  dell'  Italia,'  Roma,  188 1,  p.  169.  For  the  yean 
1874-76  the  mortality  from  scarvy  was  0*13  per  1000  among  the  civil  popalation 
of  Italy,  and  0*07  per  1000  among  the  military. 

^  Oppenheira,  *  Ucber  den  Zastand  der  Heilkande  .  .  in  der  Turkei,'  Hamb., 
1833,  77  J  Riglcr,  *  Die  Tiirkei,'  &c.,  ii,  405. 

*  Pniner,  *  Die  Krankheitcn  des  Orients,'  334. 

®  Malcolmsen;  Courbon,  *  Observ.  topogr.  et  med.,  Ac.,' Par.,  1861,  59.  In 
another  chapter  I  shall  deal  with  the  malignant  ulcers  which  are  known  as 
Yemen  or  Aden  sores,  and  which  occar  in  many  other  parts  of  the  tropics  as 
well.     Some  of  them,  at  least,  are  plainly  of  a  scorbatic  natnre. 

'  Particnlarly  common  in  prisons  (Porter,  *  Madras  Qnart.  Joam.  of  Med.  Sc./ 
1872,  Ap.,  p.  253).  In  the  East  Indies,  according  to  Van  Leent  (*  Arch,  de  m^. 
nav.,*  1867,  Oct.,  p.  241 ;  1868,  Sept.,  p.  163),  scarvy  is  rare,  being  mostly  found 
in  sailors  admitted  into  the  naval  hospitals.  Morehead  has  seen  it  in  Bombay 
under  the  same  circumstances  (*  Clin.  Res.  on  Diseases  in  India,'  Iiond.,  18 ;6, 
ii,  680). 

8  McGregor,  1.  c. ;  Moore,  *  Lancet,'  1882,  June,  p.  1048 ;  Lucas,  ib.,  Aug., p.  ^^^. 

^  Blanchard. 

»*^  Morachc,  *  Annal.  d'Hyg.'  1870,  Janv.,  p.  54. 

*'  Sollaud,  *  Arch,  de  m^d.  nav.,'  1882,  Juin,  435. 

>=  Wcrnich,  *  Geogr.-med.  Stadien,  &c.,'  Berl.,  1878,  172. 

'^  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1867,  Nov.,  509. 
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New  South  Wales.  In  Tasmania  ifc  is  not  met  with  as  an 
endemic.^     There  are  no  accounts  of  it  from  Oceania, 

Among  the  native  population  of  the  Oape  (Hottentots), 
scurvy  would  appear  to  be  quite  unknown,  according  to 
information  by  Murray  (II),  Morgan,  and  Minto  dating  from 
1836.  For  Egypt^  and  Algiers  there  are  only  a  few  refer- 
ences to  epidemics  (see  table),  and  no  endemic  cases  have 
been  observed.  In  Abyssinia,  according  to  Blanc,*  scurvy  is 
found  almost  exclusively  among  foreigners,  or  slaves  from 
the  Shankalla  country,  the  native  population  being  free  from 
it  despite  the  use  of  brackish  water  and  the  want  of  vege- 
tables in  their  food.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Eastern 
Soudan  as  well  as  throughout  the  whole  of  the  rainy  zone 
of  Africa,  it  would  appear  to  be  very  common  (especially 
during  the  overflow  of  the  Nile)  among  natives  and  foreigners, 
such  as  travellers,  hunters,  camel  drivers,  and  soldiers.^  On 
the  West  Ooast  of  Africa^  also  (Benguela,  Gold  Coast,  &c.), 
scurvy  is  mentioned  as  a  common  disease  among  the  natives.^ 
In  Senegambia  it  has  decreased  considerably  of  late  owing  to 
the  improved  hygiene.* 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  the  worst  centres  of  scurvy 
are  in  the  most  northern  latitudes — in  Qreenland^  Alaska,^ 
and  among  the  lumbermen  of  the  Ottawa  district  {Canada) ;' 
in  these  cases  the  disease  is  nearly  always  among  the 
strangers,  the  natives  enjoying  an  almost  complete  immu- 
nity .^*^  In  the  United  States  of  America  scurvy  to  any 
considerable  extent  has  not  been  seen  in  recent  times  except 

1  Hall,  *  Transact,  of  tiie  Epidemiol.  Soc./  1865,  ii,  85. 
■  Praner,  1.  c. 

*  '  Brit.  Med.  Jonrxi./  1869,  March,  378. 
^  Hartmann,  1.  c. 

*  Magyar,  'Reiten  in  Sud.-Afrika,'  &C.,  from  the  Hungarian,  Pesth,  1859, 
i,  450;  Chu'ke,  'Transact,  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc./  i860,  i,  107;  Chassaniol, 
'  Arch,  de  m6d,  nST./  1865,  Mai,  508. 

'  Borins,  ih.,  1882,  Mai,  371. 

7  Lange, '  Bemaerkn.  om  Grdnlands  Sygdomsforhold,'  Ej5benh.,  1864,  28. 

'  Blaschke, '  Topogr.  med.  port.  Novi-Archangelcensis,'  Petropoli,  1842,  67. 

*  Grant, '  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1863,  Dec. 

^^  Lange  writes  in  this  sense  as  regards  Greenland.  Blaschke  says  that  he  did 
not  see  a  single  case  among  the  Kolosks  and  Aleutians  daring  a  residence  of 
scYeral  years  at  New  Archangel.  Gras  says  that  it  is  qoite  unknown  in  the  small 
island  of  Miqnelon,  Newfoundland  ('  Quelques  mots  sur  Miqaekm/  Montp.,  1867, 

P-  39)- 

VOL.  II. 
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among  hodies  of  troops  wlio  bad  been  expuwd  to  great 
prirations  dnring  tbe  war  or  quartered  at  ootljiiig  siatioiis  ;^ 
also  at  the  time  of  tlie  "  gold  rush "  in  California'  among 
immigrants  wlio  soffered  in  mnch  the  same  way.  In  the 
West  Indies  it  appears  that  on  some  of  the  islands  it  is  rerj 
rare.  Lempri^re/  after  six  years'  observation  of  the  diseases 
of  Jamaica  (1792-97)^  gives  it  as  seldom  oocnrring  there;  in 
Martinique^  according  to  Bofs/  it  is  qoite  unknown.  As 
against  these  statements  we  have  the  assertion  of  Levachei^ 
that  scurvy  is  prevalent  in  the  Antilles  to  a  great  extent; 
but  the  silence  of  other  observers  in  those  r^;ions  makes  it 
impossible  to  decide  how  far  that  is  true  only  for  particolar 
localities. 

From  South  America  there  are  no  accounts  relating  to 
scurvy  that  are  at  all  trustworthy.  Sigaud*  mentions  it  as 
occurring  in  Brazil  among  newly  imported  negroes;  bat 
from  a  later  account  it  would  appear  that  the  malady  had 
been  already  developed  among  these  unfortunates  during  the 
passage. 


§    190.    OCTTBREAES  AT  SeA. 

Particularly  interesting  for  the  etiological  inquiry  con- 
cerning scurvy  are  the  observations  of  recent  date  on  the 
epidemic  occurrence  of  the  disease  on  hoard  ships  ;  inasmuch  as 
they  present  an  easily  surveyed  and  obvious  field  of  obser- 
vation, and  therein  furnish  valuable  materials  for  judging  of 
the  circumstances  that  determine  the  existence  of  the 
malady,  or  at  any  rate  are  likely  to  favour  it. 

Scurvy  at  sea  has  become  much  rarer  since  the  end  of 

>  Hammond  ('  Amer.  Jouni.  of  Med.  Sc./  1853,  Jan.,  102),  for  the  Mexican 
war ;  Perin  and  Crawford  (II.  cc),  for  seYeral  forts  in  the  west  of  Texas ;  Madifoo 
('  Statist.  Reports  on  the  Sickness  and  Mortality  of  the  U.  S.  Army,  1855-^/ 
Wash.,  1861,  40),  for  Fort  Randall  (Dakota  Terr.);  Johns  (ih.,  45),  for  Fort 
Laramie  (Nebraska  Terr.);  Bartholow  (*  Amer.  Joom.  of  Med.  Sc,'  i860,  April, 
330),  for  Fort  Bridger  (Utah  Terr.). 

'  Logan,  in  '  Southern  Med.  Reports,'  ii,  468. 

'  '  Pract.  Observ.  on  the  Diseases  .  .  in  Jamaica,  &c.,*  Lond.,  1 7999  i  50. 

<  'Arch,  de  m^d.  nav.,*  1869,  Nov.,  349. 

*  'Qnide  m^.  des  Antilles,'  Par.,  1840,  145. 

<  *  Da  climat  et  des  malad.  da  Br^il,'  Par.,  1844*  '33 
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last  century,  tho  period  when  the  hygiene  o£  ships  tmder- 
went  great  improvement,  the  provisioning  of  ships  more  par- 
ticnlarly  being  looked  after  with  all  possible  care  as  regards 
adequacy  and  snitability,  especially  in  the  case  of  long 
voyages.  It  is  hardly  over  met  with  now  except  whoro 
unforeseen  difficulties  in  snitably  providing  for  a  ship's 
company  arise  throngh  misadventure.  In  these  reforms 
England  has  set  a  brilliant  esamplo  to  other  seafaring 
countries.  In  1795  there  were  introduced  into  the  English 
navy  those  admirable  regulations  for  provisioning  ships  of 
war  which  Blane  drew  up ;  and  since  that  time  scurvy  has 
been  so  rare  with  them  that  the  number  of  cases  over  the 
ivhols  fleet  during  the  years  1856-61  did  not  amount  to 
more  than  1*05  per  1000  men.'  It  is  on  tho  Australian 
Station  and  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa'  that  tho  disease  is 
oftenest  seen. 

The  fulloning  are  the  more  considerable  outbreaks  of  Bcnrvy  is  ehips 
of  the  English  nayj  that  have  been  recorded  during  the  last  fifty  years  : 
1S38  in  the  Paliniarut'  cruising  on  the  North-Eaat  Ooaat  of  Africa; 
iSjf)  in  the  AlUg'tlor*  ordered  from  England  to  the  North  Coast  of 
Australia,  the  disease  having  broken  out  four  months  after  sailing  from 
the  home  i>ort ;  1S54  in  the  British  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea'  dniing  the 
Crimean  War;  same  year  iu  a  troopubip'  on  tbo  voyage  to  India ;  and 
1866,  a  eevere  epidemic  among  the  soldiers  on  lx>ard  a  troopship' 
retnming  from  India,  the  Tosael  being  overcrowded  as  well  as  short  of 
proTisiona. 

Until  not  very  long  ago  the  state  of  matters  was  loss 
satisfactory  in  the  ships  of  the  British  mercantile  marine, 
particularly  in  those  sailing  to  or  from  ports  east  of  the  Capo 
of  Good  Hope,  which  had  to  be  long  at  sea,  tho  first  cases 
of  scurvy  occurring  when  they  were  sixty  to  eighty  days 
out.  During  tho  period  from  1852  to  1S63,  tho  cases  of 
sickness  of  all  sorts  in  the  English  mercantile  marine 
reported    to    the    authorities  amounted  to    25,486 ;  and    of 

'  Friedcl,  'Die  Krankheilen  in  der  Marine."  Berlin,  1866,  ijt. 

'  CryBon, '  OphtLolui.  Hoep.  Ileporti.'  1B59,  Julf. 

^  Hardy, '  Transact,  of  tUe  Bombay  Med.  Soc.,'  1839,  ii,  156. 

*  S«"3tati«t.  Report  oq  the  Henlth  of  tlia  Navj,  i83;-43,'  Lend.,  1853, 
pLil,!.. 

>  Rees, '  Med.  Time*  and  Qaz.,'  i8£4,  Sept.,  133, 

*  Horgaii,  il>.>  Dec.,  ;8fi. 
'   Wrencli,  ib.,  1S67,  Horch,  317. 


rjti  2s  tie  iliKi  iTiTj  c€  prccxrsi^  &edk  ji  wliiii  dnig 
ikt  Tcja^;  m  vfcach  eccacxke  aaifgaivn  1]^  beea  cdkd 
to  dbe  £Ufte  cf  Batters  at  Urn  pert  cf  Aden,  akui  fretk 


The  care  with  wldcli  tlie  Kigii^  Go 
to  ciQpe  wkh  Kvrrr  on  skipbo 
of  the  cenxarj  Ins  been  aBoktcd  br  die 
orjantrieB  of  Emope  and  America ;  and  since  that  time  die 
malady  in  their  shipe  also^  and  especiaDr  in  their  shqn  of 
war,  has  been  oonsideraUj  lessened.  In  the  Anstrian  wtrj 
the  caaes  of  scnrrj  from  1863  to  1S70  were  i  per  cent,  of  the 
ships'  companies ;  in  1871  and  1S72  thej  had  fadlen  to  0*34 
per  cent.'  In  the  German  navy  from  April  1875,  to  March 
1^80,  there  were  only  sixteen  cases  of  fnlly  developed  scurvr, 
besides  eeventy-six  cases  of  scorbnric  aflFection  of  the  gums ; 
taking  the  cases  of  both  kinds  together,  the  sick-rate  was 
^^'475  P^^  cent. ;  and  in  only  three  ships  did  the  malady 
attain  to  slight  epidemic  difPusion. 

I  am  acquainted  with  only  a  few  casual  notices  of  scurry 
on  board  ships  of  the  Dutch/  Italian*  and  United  States* 

*  See  'Brit.  Med.  Jonrn.,*  1867,  Jan.,  89,  Feb.,  147;  'Lancet,'  1867,  Aprilr 
463;  and  DicksoD,  'Transact,  of  the  EpidemioL  Soc.,*  1867,  ^  440> 

'  '  Statist.  Saiiitatsbericht  der  Kaiserl.  oster.  Kreigsmarine  fur  das  Jahr  i8;2/ 
Wien,  1874,  26. 

'  '  Statistiscbe  Sanitatsberichte  der  Kaiserl.  deutschen  Marine  Tom  April, 
1875,  bis  Mjirz,  1880.' 

*  Lilienfeld  (in  '  Casper's  Wochcnschr.  far  Heilkde.,'  1851,  Nr.  1-3)  giTOtn 
accoont  of  an  outbreak  in  1849  on  board  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  ordered  from 
Batavia  to  China  and  Califomi.i,  after  her  arriral  in  the  bay  of  San  Frandico. 

*  Ileport  by  Vieira  (*  Revist.  med.  flnniin./  1838,  p.  318)  on  the  scnrvy  on  bosrd 
the  Sardinian  frigate  Euridice  in  1836  daring  a  voyage  from  Para  to  Rio  de  Jsneiio. 

'^  Sec  Coalc  ('  Amer.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1832,  Jan.),  on  the  epidemic  of  iciirrj 
which  broke  oat  in  a  United  States'  frigate  off  the  coast  of  China  daring  a  TOj^t 
routid  the  world;  also  Foltz  (ib.,  1848,  Jan.,  p.  38),  on  the  qMdemie  of  1846  i* 
the  flotilla  in  tho  Qolf  of  Mexico. 


navies.     In  the  French  ships-of-war  it  has  been  opidsmio 

comparatively  often. 

Thus  m  1S17-38,  in  the  UeditoiToneEiii blockading  squadron;'  1841,00 
board  the  frigate  Heroin^  cnusing  on  the  coast  of  Nen  Zeaiimd ;  1 84^-47, 
in  the  Belle  Puuli?  cnuBiag  betneeen  Bourbon  and  Madt^aacari  1854- 
SS,  in  the  French  aquadron  in  the  Black  Sea  during  the  Crimean  War 
(bo  severe  that  the  atrength  of  the  sliipB'  companies  wan  quicklj 
reduced  by  bcuttj  to  one  half)  ;*  1S51J,  on  board  a  ahip-of-war  on  the 
paaeage  from  France  to  Ohina,  the  dieeaae  appearing  when  thej  wore 
lao  dajaoat  asd  invaliding  330  out  of  716  peraona  on  board;'  [S64,  in 
the  frigate  Andromaque,'  also  from  France  to  ChinLi;  aame  year,  in  a 
corvette'  craising  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  [Bay  of  Matamoraa) ;  same 
year,  in  the Mgate ^^eide"  on  a  voyage  round  the  world;  1867,  in  a 
frigate*  from  Mexico  to  France ;  same  year,  in  a  ship-of-war'"  on  the 
voyage  back  to  France  after  a  four  months'  cruise  round  Iceland. 
There  have  also  been  very  aevere  epidemics  of  acurvy  on  board  ahips  of 
the  French  navy  employed  in  transporting  convicts  to  New  Caledonia  : 
namely,  in  the  frigates  Sibylk"  and  Iphigeiiia"  in  i8<i6-67,  and  in  the 
OnK'^  and  Var'*  in  1873. 

Lastly,  particular  attontiou  is  due  to  the  very  severe  oat- 
hreaks  of  scnrvy  that  have  been  often  observed  on  board 
whalers  which  have  had  to  oniluro  the  want  of  proviaiona^ 
especially  frtish  vegetables,  owing  to  their  being  long  beset 
in  the  ice  or  kept  back  by  contrary  winds. ^^  Under  the 
'  Lovicaire, '  On.  mM.  de  Paris,'  i8ji,  735. 

*  Dutroulau,  ib.,  i8jo,  617. 
'  Id.,  ibid. 

*  Amand,  'Gai.  mid.  d'Oriant,'  185;,  Jail 
'  luLgarie,  1.  c.  (Bibliogr.). 
'  Liyartrc, 'Conaidfr.  sur  t'^tnt  saoituin.- 

Fir..  1866. 

»  Kriou,  •  Arch,  dv  mM.  mv.,*  1865,  Nov.,  415. 

"  BemfM-Luterre, '  lUlnt.  mfd.  du  In  cumpagnodo  U  fregntc  UNer^Idu,'  Pur., 
1S66,  11.    The  reader  will  be  aitouiabud  to  Qad  from  tbla  report  tL«t  there  were 
cue*  of  Korv;  im  board  iminedlately  after  tbe  Bhiji  left  Brect 
<  1#0D,  'Arcti.  de  m£d.  nav.,'  1S68,  Avr.,  290. 
>>  lislliot,  ib.,  1877,  Hai,  Jnin. 
"  Nonnuad  (see  Bibliogr.). 
»  Caunmt  (!■  =■)■ 
u  Aymo  (1.  c). 
»  LodrsiH  (1.  0.). 

**  IniUncvs  witlun  recent  times  are  girea  by  Willli 
■  B36,  April,  iviii,  tj6)sDd  Smitb  (•  Bilinb.  M«l.  Ji 
for  HodsoD'a  Bs}.    A  Freoch  anthoritj  ('  Arch. 


;  Bciaelin  (Me  Bibliogr.). 

do  la  fr^gatte  rAndromaqae,  S:c.,' 


>f  tbei 


['  Lond.  Mu.l.  Qaz.,' 

1868,  Murib,  8jg), 

.,'  1S67,  Mm,  p.  174) 

»  of  uurvy  that  have  boeli  itdmitteU  iaU>  the  boepitol 


A  SL  Ficrre  (Ncwfooodlojid)  in  Frenohmen  angiged  i&  tbe  (rluliiig,  or  L 
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same  circumstances  scurvy  has  become  epidemic  among  the 
crews  of  sliips  engaged  in  Arctic  discovery;  as  in  the 
Investigator^  in  1852^  the  malady  appearing  after  the  vessel 
had  been  two  years  and  three  months  oat ;  and  in  the  Alert 
and  Discovery  (under  Nares)  in.  1876.' 

This  sketch  of  the  history  of  scurvy  and  of  its  geo- 
graphical  distribution  at  the  present  time  can  lay  no  claim 
to  completeness ;  on  the  one  hand  there  are  doubtless  many 
records  that  have  escaped  my  notice;  and^  on  the  other 
hand^  many  persons  who  have  observed  epidemics  of  scurvy 
have  neglected  to  report  them.  But  the  most  serious  gaps 
in  our  knowledge  of  the  incidence  of  scurvy  pertain  to  those 
regions  which  are  somewhat  remote  from  ordinary  traffic  and 
whose  general  health-conditions  have  been  very  deficiently 
observed  and  recorded.  So  far  as  our  information  goes^  wo 
may  at  least  conclude  that  scurvy^  although  no  longer  so 
common  as  in  past  centuries^  can  by  no  means  be  said  to  be 
extinct ;  on  the  contrary^  that  it  still  threatens  to  break  out 
among  bodies  of  people  the  moment  they  begin  to  experience 
those  hardships  and  mishaps  of  Uving  which  I  shall  have  to 
deal  with  in  the  paragraphs  following. 


§  191.  Question  op  the  Influence  op  Cold  and  Wet. 

The  records  of  scurvy  both  in  former  centuries  and  in 
recent  times  teach  us  that  the  malady  is  not  dependent  for 
its  existence  and  extension  on  any  particular  climate,  or  on 
the  geographical  position  of  the  place  or  country ;  but  that 
it  has  been  found  all  over  the  world,  equally  in  temperate 
latitudes  and  in  the  coldest  and  hottest.  No  doubt  when 
we  compare  the  amount  of  scorbutic  sickness  in  various  parts 
of  the  world,  we  shall  find  that  there  is  a  small  excess  for 

working  at  the  cod-liver  oil  manufacture.  Under  similar  circumstances  the 
disease  bas  often  appeared,  according  to  Lallemand  (*  Casper*s  Wochenschr.  far 
die  ges.  Hcilkde./  1848,  pp.  25,  385),  among  the  crews  of  g^no  ships,  partica* 
larly  wlien  exposed  to  extreme  want  aflber  shipwreck  on  the  Patagonian  coast. 

'  Armstrong,  1.  c,  13,  36. 

'  Donnet  and  Fraser  (Bibliogr.) ;  see  also  Leach  ('  St.  Borth.  Hosp.  Rep.,' 
1878,  xiii) ;  and  Rochefort  ('  Arch,  de  m^.  nay./  1877,  JoiU,  Aout,  Scptr.),  fol- 
lowing Donnet. 
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rcgiona  within  the  cold  aone ;  and  that  fact,  taken  along  with 
a  nnmber  of  observations  on  the  season  of  provalenco  of  the 
malady,  has  given  rise  to  the  often  expressed  opinion  that 
states  of  the  weather,  particularly  cold  and  wet  weather,  are 
a  principal  factor  in  the  production  of  the  disease,  and  that 
its  maximnm  falls,  accordingly,  in  the  scanoiis  to  which  snch 
states  of  weather  mostly  correspond.  The  following  analysis 
should  show  how  far  this  opinion  is  jastitied  by  the  facta : 

Of  73  epidemics  of  scurvy  in  cold  and  temperate  latitudes, 
of  which  the  date  is  given  with  tolerable  precision,  24 
occoPTod  (or  reached  their  highest  point)  in  winter,  34  in 
spring,  13  in  summer,  and  2  in  autumn.  Of  10  epidemics 
in  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions,  1  falls  in  the  cold 
season,  while  4  tall  in  the  hot  and  5  in  the  transition- 
seasons  corresponding  to  our  spring  and  autumn.  Accor- 
dingly, for  the  cold  and  temperate  zone,  spring  would  be  the 
proper  season  of  scnrvy,  and  next  to  it  would  come  winter. 
In  agreement  with  Stoll'  who  says  that  "  constatissima  cansa 
(acorbuti)  est  mador  atmosphaerae  continuus,  maxime  fri- 
gidus,"  many  who  have  observed  these  winter  and  spring 
epidemics  or  endemics  have  laid  special  stress  for  the  patho- 
geoosis  upon  the  cold  and  wet  weather  which  had  boon 
prevalent  at  the  same  time  as  the  disease.  In  like  manner 
the  outbreaks  of  scurvy  on  board  ship  have  been  traced  in 
many  quarters  to  the  direct  influence  of  the  weather.  Such 
was  the  view  that  Lind  very  decidedly  took  ;  he  pointed  to 
the  kind  of  life  led  by  the  common  sailors,  to  the  frequent 
drenchinga  of  their  clothes  and  their  forecastle,  and  to  the 
dampness  of  their  sleeping-bunks.  He  then  contrasts  the 
exemption  from  scurvy  that  the  officers  in  most  cases  en- 
joyed, explaining  it  by  their  being  leas  exposed  to  hardships 
or  better  protected  against  them.  A  similar  opinion  was 
held  by  Rouppe,'  who  dwelt  upon  the  fact  that  aourvy  usually 
breaks  out  on  board  a  ship  as  she  passes  from  the  tropics  to 
higher  latitudes;  and  by  Macmichael,  Pirion  and  others. 
But,  against  these  observations  adduced  in  favour  of  the  in- 

'  '  Pnielfct.  in  divtTBoa  inorboa  clironicos,'  ed.  Kjerel,  i,  ;. 
'  Bachenicht,  Nitzsch,  Monro,   Radius   and   Mbj,   CDrran,   Bcntier,   OpiU 
Pernn,  Jonla,  Hoinricbi. 

'D«  niorhiB  DSTigantiam,'  Lugd.  BataT.,  1764,  118. 
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flnence  of  cold  and  wet^  there  is  a  not  less  extensive  series 
of  well-aathenticated  facts  which  afford  evidence^  both  of  a 
negative  and  positive  kind^  that  this  fEkctor  plays  only  a 
secondary  part  in  the  production  of  the  disease^  if  indeed  it 
come  into  accoant  at  all.  All  the  localised  epidemics  of 
ficarvy  mentioned  by  Lavirotte  in  the  penal  institution  at 
Boanne,  by  Dicenta  and  Cless  in  the  prison  of  Ludwigsburg^ 
and  by  Popper  and  Kirchberger  at  Prague,  occurred  in 
summer.  Chrastina^  observes  that,  in  the  Charitable  Insti- 
tution at  Alserbach  (Vienna),  where  there  is  scurvy  every 
year,  a  few  cases  occur  as  early  as  February  and  March,  but 
that  the  number  increases  in  the  months  following,  and 
reaches  the  highest  point  in  July.  Of  the  2680  cases  of 
scurvy  observed  at  the  Obuchoff  Hospital  of  St.  Petersburg 
during  eighteen  years,  the  percentages  in  the  several  months 
were  as  follows   (according  to  Herrmann)  : 


Janoaiy    . 

.    306 

May. 

•  21-86 

September 

.    1*97 

February  . 

-    607 

June 

.  2055 

October    . 

.    1-52 

March 

.    9-32 

July. 

.  1470 

Noyember 

.    1-49 

April 

.  12*91 

August     . 

.    526 

December 

.    223 

Here  the  maximum  is  in  May  and  June,  and  the  minimum 
from  October  to  December.  Amburger  arrived  at  nearly 
the  same  result  on  comparing  the  states  of  the  weather  at 
St.  Petersburg  for  each  month  from  1867  to  1880  with  the 
number  of  scorbutic  cases  admitted  into  the  hospitals  of  the 
city  :  "  The  evidence  is  plain,'^  he  says,  ^'  that  scurvy  is  not 
dependent  on  meteorological  influences.^'  Almost  aU  the 
epidemics  in  Swedish  prisons  from  1848  to  1877,  according 
to  Heymann,  have  begun  in  summer,  and  mostly  towards 
the  end  of  it,  and  have  terminated  about  the  close  of  the 
year ;  in  these  cases  the  influence  of  cold  and  wet  weather 
on  the  pathogenesis  is  absolutely  excluded.  From  the 
reports  of  the  army  surgeons  on  the  prevalence  of  scurvy 
among  the  French  troops  during  the  Crimean  war,  we  find 
that  the  monthly  returns  of  the  sickness  from  October  1854 
to  June  1856,  including  a  total  of  23,365  cases,  are  as 
follows : 

^  'Oest.  Zeitschr.  fur  Heilkdc./  1859,  ^^*  i^* 
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November 

So 
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December 
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MarcU    . 
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May       . 

'3^ 
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May        . 

m 

July       . 
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June      . 

50 
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3400 

According  to  this,  the  epidemic  reached  its  first  maximum 
in  the  aummor  of  1855  and  its  second  maximum  in  the 
winter  of  1855-56.  From  tropical  and  sub-tropical  regions 
there  are  other  observations  in  entire  agreement  with  these 
facts.  lu  the  Indian  gaols  the  opidemics  of  scurvy  roach 
their  greatest  height  in  the  months  of  July,  August,  and 
September  (Porter);'  and  McGregor  confirms  this  when  he 
tells  us  that  the  disease  is  most  inveterate  in  the  Nurth- 
Weat  Provinces  during  the  hot  season,  having  been  so  in 
1839  at  Agra  and  in  the  hospital  at  Kamaul,  where  the  air 
was  at  the  same  time  very  dry. 

Wemich  says  that  in  Japan  scurvy  ia  most  commonly  seen 
in  summer.  Logan,  after  describing  the  kind  of  weather  at 
the  time  when  scurvy  broke  out  among  the  gold  diggers  in 
California,  goes  on  to  say  :  "  If  the  facts  here  given  have 
any  value  at  all,  they  should  certainly  serve  to  prove  that 
cold  and  wet,  which  have  hitherto  boon  regarded  as  the  two 
most  powerful  predisposing  causes  of  scurvy,  were  altogether 
nncoucemed  in  producing  the  malady  in  this  country." 

In  a  much  more  equivocal  light  than  in  the  case  of  land 
scurvy,  does  this  etiological  factor  exhibit  itself  in  connexion 
with  scurvy  on  board  ship.  Rouppe's  assertion  that  it 
develops  for  the  most  part  as  the  vessels  pass  from  low 
latitudes  into  higher,  is  altogether  unfounded.  If  we  are  to 
have  a  general  mie  of  that  sort  at  all,  it  would  be  much 
more  correct  to  express  it  in  exactly  tho  converse  way  ;  for, 
aa  Barapfield'  had  previously  pointed  out,  scurvy  on  board 
ship  has  occurred  much  more  often  in  the  tropics  than  ia 

I  'Mndnui  Monthly  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  iSji,  April,  p.  153. 
'  'Trcatiso  in  Tropical  Djwntery,'  liond.,  tSiJi  p.  139. 
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higher  latitades.  We  have^  besides^  the  evidence  of  na- 
meroos  authorities  each  as  L^n^  Lascade^  Lejartre  and 
others,  based  upon  the  systematic  observations  made  daring 
long  voyages  (from  France  to  the  East  Indies  or  the  Pacific), 
that  scnrvy  occors  on  board  ship  altogether  independently  of 
meteorological  influences.  The  slight  dependence  of  the 
malady  under  given  circumstances  on  the  coldness  of  the 
season,  is  further  shown  in  the  statistics  published  by 
Duchek^  of  the  sick-rate  from  scurvy  in  the  Austrian  Navy, 
the  same  having  been  0*09  per  cent,  of  the  full  strength  in 
winter,  0*13  in  spring,  0*17  in  summer,  and  0*08  in  autumn. 

Again,  the  opinion  sometimes  expressed  that  the  outbreaks 
of  scurvy,  which  used  certainly  to  be  common  in  former 
timoB  in  ships  making  the  voyage  round  Cape  Horn,  were  to 
be  attributed  to  the  prevailing  bad  weather,  is  shown  by  an 
interesting  observation  of  Logan'  to  have  little  general 
relevancy.  In  the  worst  season  of  the  year  they  were 
beating  about  for  four  months  in  a  smaU  schooner  trying  to 
double  Cape  Horn ;  during  all  that  time  the  crew  were  never 
out  of  their  wet  clothes,  the  ship  with  everything  in  it  was 
saturated  with  water,  the  cabins  had  to  be  kept  shut  and 
were  accordingly  full  of  all  kinds  of  emanations ;  and  yet 
not  a  single  trace  of  scurvy  showed  itself  on  board.*  It  is 
not  the  fact  of  sailing  in  high  or  low  latitudes,  and  not  one 
season  more  than  other,  but  solely  the  length  of  the  voyage 
in  relation  to  the  store  of  suitable  provisions,  that  really 
gives  rise  to  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  on  board  ship.  And 
this  is  the  explanation,  as  we  shall  afterwards  see,  of  the 
material  decrease  of  scurvy  at  sea  in  recent  times,  although 
ships'  crews  are  liable  as  much  as  ever  to  have  the  weather 
both  foul  and  fair. 

In  the  etiology  of  scurvy,  diet  is  the  Alpha  and  Omega; 
but  inasmuch  as  weather  and  season  do  come  into  play 
directly  or  indirectly,  we   must  think   of   these  factors  as 

*  L.  c,  p.  279. 

'  *  Southern  Med.  Reports/  ii,  474. 

3  [In  the  voyage  made  classical  by  Dana  in  his  '  Two  Years  before  the  Matt,' 
the  experience  of  Cupe  Horn  weather  was  much  the  same,  only  leas  protracted. 
The  single  case  of  scurvy  which  he  mentions  (noteworthy  also  for  the  almost 
miraculously  quick  cure  by  the  juice  of  raw  potato)  occurred  when  the  ahip  was 
in  the  warmer  latitudes.] 


SOtTEVT. 

always  -able  to  exert  a  modifying  influence  on  the  disease  i: 
one  direction  or  another.      Moreover,  it  cannot   be   dunlod  I 
that  weatlier-infliiences  which  lower  the  resietauce  power  of  j 
the  organism  by  disturbing  the  normal  course  o£   its  fimc-  ' 
tions,  may  predispose  it  to  an  attack  of   scaryy ;   but  this 
applies  not  only  to  cold  and  wet  weather,  but  also  to  the 
relaxing  effects  of  n  prolonged  residence  in  a  warm  tempera- 
ture, as  Polta  and  othor  observers  have  pointed  out. 


^ot  the 


§   [92.  The  Kind  op  Soil  op  no  Aocoiint. 


;ain  the  significance  of  the  kind  of  soil  for  the  occurrence 
the  scurvy  must  be  judged  in  this  and  no  other  way. 
The  exceptionally  frequent  prevalence  of  the  disease  at  sea. 
is  itself  an  ovidouce  that  its  production  is  altogether  inde- 
pendent of  strictly  tellnric  influences;  and  any  direct  infiu- 
enco  of  the  soil  upon  the  pathogenesis  is  excluded  not  less 
by  the  very  narrow  limitation  of  epidemics,  especially  in 
recent  times  (often  to  a  few  rooms),  as  well  as  by  the  material 
decrease  of  the  malady  under  tho  blessings  of  rational  hygiene, 
and,  above  all,  of  sufficient  and  wholesome  food.  A  number 
of  observers  have  attached  special  importance  to  the  morbific 
effects  of  a  wet  soil  in  scurvy  ;  such  as  Oloff  for  the  epidemics 
in  Wallachia,  Monro  for  Bremen,  Scontetten  for  Givet, 
Giinsburg  for  Brcslau,  Perrin  for  the  Crimea,  Novollis  for 
Alessandria,  Opitz  for  Rastatt,  Diiring  for  Ingolstadt,  Blan- 
chard  for  Cochin  China,  and  Seeland  for  the  Amoor  region. 
But  tho  conclusion  that  they  draw  from  the  facts  is  valid  only 
in  80  far  as  relates  to  a  possibly  injurions  effect  of  residence 
on  a  damp  soil,  or  to  an  increased  personal  predisposition  to 
scurvy  thereby  caused.  It  is  tho  more  necessary  to  be 
cautious  in  judging  of  these  circumstances  in  the  causation, 
for  tho  reason  that  many  other  harmful  things  besides  a  wet 
soil  come  into  account  in  all  such  cases,  most  of  all  tho  food. 
When  Grimm  alleges  "  that  territories  traversed  by  great 
rivers,  or  situated  on  the  estuaries  of  rivers,  or  on  the  sea- 
coast,  have  a  visitation  of  scurvy  every  spring,  whenever 
there  has  been  a  ctild  and  wet  winter  preceding,"  he  commits 
ou  isexcusable  exaggeration  uid  a  gross  error,  inasmuch  as 


I 
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scurvy  lias  been  as  often  upon  dry  ground  as  on  wet^  on 
elevated  land  as  on  low  levels^  on  rocky  soil  as  on  porous 
and  pervious.  Lastly^  when  some  observers  (including  See- 
land  among  recent  writers)  speak  of  a  scorbutic  miasma 
developing  from  the  wet  ground^  and  would  class  the  malady 
among  infective  and  even  communicable  or  contagious  dis- 
eases (a  point  to  which  I  shall  recur),  I  can  see  nothing 
more  in  this  than  a  misdirection  of  the  etiological  inquiry, 
of  the  same  kind  that  has  found  abundant  expression  lately 
in  the  speculative  theorising  and  in  the  rage  for  parasites 
which  have  taken  possession  of  the  medical  world. 


§   193.  Influsnce  of  Ovsbcbowdinq  and  of  Impubb  Ai£. 

There  is  one  factor  in  the  history  of  scurvy  which  has 
been  uppermost  in  every  age  and  in  all  countries,  namely, 
the  close  association  of  the  disease  with  defects  of  hygiene 
and  above  all  of  diet;  and  that  factor  must  in  reason 
become  the  point  of  departure  in  the  inquiry  into  causes. 

In  the  first  place,  we  meet  in  this  connexion  with  the 
noteworthy  fact  that  of  the  144  epidemics  on  land  in  the 
above  table,  only  42  wore  general,  and  of  those  42  only  26 
extended  to  more  than  one  locality  and  very  few  to  large 
tracts  of  country.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  55  observed 
in  besieged  fortresses,  or  in  the  besieging  armies,^  or  in 
garrisons ;  and  47  in  prisons,  poor-houses,  and  refuges,  or 
under  such  like  circumstances.  In  all  the  cases  where  scurvy 
has  appeared  outside  these  circumscribed  areas,  it  is  only 
the  needy  part  of  the  population,  wanting  the  barest  neces- 
saries of  life,  and  in  particular  a  sufficiency  of  proper  food, 
that  have  suffered ;  the  better  off  classes  have  been  altogether 
exempt  or  have  been  touched  by  the  disease  only  in  so  far 
as  the  same  wants  have  made  themselves  felt  among  them  also. 
This  applies  to  the  incidence  of  the  disease  among  bodies 
of  troops  both  on  shore  and  afloat ;  for  it  is  usually  only  the 
common  soldiers  or  sailors  and  the  petty  officers  that  suffer, 
while  cases  among  the  officers  have  been  the  exception  and 

'  Glaus  Magnus  says  of  scurvy,  "  Est  morbus  castrensis  qui  yexat  olwetsoB  et 
inclusos." 


We  occurred  only  under  such  exceptional  circumstance^ 
(purticularlf  !q  Arctic  expeditions)  as  made  the  privationa 

general.^ 

It  stnnds  to  reason  that  in  all  these  cases  we  are  concerned 
with  an  aggregate  of  influences  iniurions  to  health.  The 
question  then  arises  whether  tho  disease  ensues  as  a  conse- 
quence of  their  combined  effect,  or  proceeds  from  infiueucos 
of  one  particular  category.  In  framing  an  answer  to  this 
question  we  must  above  all  bear  in  mind  that  the  misery  of 
living,  with  its  cousoqucucea,  has  at  all  times  exiBted  over  the 
whole  world  ;  whereas  scurvy  as  an  epidemic  malady  has 
been  ft  phenomenon  of  comparatively  rare  occurrence,  and  as 
an  endemic  has  pltyed  a  very  subordinate  part,  especially  in 
recent  times ;  and  accordingly  that  the  noxious  thing  which 
has  arisen  out  of  the  hardships  of  living  and  has  become  the 
proper  cause  of  the  malady,  must  have  had  something  of  a 
specific  character  in  it. 

It  has  been  thought  probable  that  the  tainted  atmonphere 
caused  by  overcrowding  may  have  been  a  material  factor  in 
the  etiology,  perhapB  tho  one  decisive  thing  ;  some  obaervera 
have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  allege  that  a  specific  scorbutic 
miasma  has  developed  under  these  circumstances.  This  con- 
jecture support  itself  on  tho  fact  that  there  has  not  unfre- 
qnently  been  overcrowding  at  the  time  of  an  outbreak  of 
scurvy  in  ono  of  those  self-contained  institutions  before  men- 
tioned; and  that  on  board  ship,  especially  in  traosports, 
scurvy  lias  attacked  those  of  the  crew,  or  of  tho  troops  or 
convicts,  who  have  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  time,  or  per- 
haps in  bad  weather  the  whole  of  the  time,  in  the  overcrowded 
and  insufficiently  ventilated  'tween  decks  or  lower  hold.  One 
cannot,  a  pnort,  deny  that  close  confinement  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  that  kind,  little  suited  as  it  is  to  tho  needs  of 
respiration,  aud  the  absence  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  are 

'  The  toUowiag  instaacea  oro  recariled  :  by  Kramer,  for  ibe  Imperinl  army  in 
Hnngnry  I731',IS,  when  none  bnt  the  common  BoIdJers  wcru  affected  ;  by  Monm, 
(or  tbo  English  troops  in  Bremen  in  1 761,  wben  not  merely  the  otHcern  ind  stnfT 
CMBped,  but  also  the  aergennta!  by  Forry,  for  the  epidemic  Hmong  the  Unitid 
Stales'  troops  ut  Conndl  Bluffs  in  1810,  when  only  one  officer  toot  ncurvyj  by 
Coale,  for  Ibc  U.S.  frignte  Cohmhia  on  il  voyage  round  the  world,  only  threa 
□at  of  the  twenty-eight  officera  being  affcolcd,  and  these  tbe  offlcvrs  who  hiid 
diared  in  the  diet  of  the  Marrj-ttciclieil  orcir. 
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not  without  their  eiSect  on  the  composition  of  the  blood  and 
the  nutrition  of  the  body,  and  may  accordingly  become  a 
predisposing  cause  of  an  attack  of  scurvy. 

The  following  remarks  by  Ajrinstrong^  on  the  influence  of  fonl  air  upon 
the  condition  of  patients  with  scurvy,  are  selected  from  a  large  number 
of  observations  to  the  same  effect :  "  It  is  impossible  to  deny  some  degree 
of  influence  to  the  effects  of  pure  air  in  this  disease.  I  have  found, 
where  the  ventilation  was  occasionally  rendered  less  perfect  than  usual 
for  a  few  days  (from  unavoidable  causes),  and  the  escape  of  impure  air 
was  thereby  interfered  with,  that  those  who  were  labouring  under  the 
disease  always  experienced  more  or  less  aggravation  of  their  symptoms.  I 
think  that  the  existence  of  a  vitiated  atmosphere  always  tends  to  impart 
a  more  aggravated  character  to  scurvy.  Hence,  attention  to  ventila^n 
in  this  disease,  as  in  every  other,  should  always  be  an  object  of  oar 
greatest  care." 

But  we  shall  keep  the  importance  of  this  noxious  agent  within  due 
limits  when  we  reflect  that  the  outbreak  of  scurvy  in  places  of  confine- 
ment, especially  prisons,  poor-houses,  and  the  like,  has  never  been  more 
than  an  occasional  incident  notwithstanding  their  incessant  overcrowd- 
ing ;  and  that  in  some  instances,  as,  for  example,  the  convict  prison  at 
Ludwigsburg,  the  disease  has  been  prevalent  year  after  year  altogether 
irrespective  of  the  greater  or  smaller  number  of  inmates ;  or  that,  in 
one  and  the  same  place,  there  have  been  two  centres  of  disease  (as  in 
1854  at  Breslau,  in  the  House  of  Correction,  and  the  deaf-and-dumb 
mstitntion)  of  which  one  had  been  overcrowded,  and  the  other  not  only 
not  so  but  even  admirably  ventilated  and  a  pattern  of  cleanliness.  We 
have  to  bear  in  mind,  also,  that  epidemics  of  scurvy  have  broken  out  in 
prisons  where  there  could  be  no  question  whatsoever  of  overcrowding, 
as  at  Roanne  in  1856  (Lavirotte),  Exeter  in  1847  (Shapter),  the  Paris 
House  of  Correction  in  187 1  (Delpech,  Georgesco),  as  well  as  very  often 
on  board  ship ;  and  that  the  malady  has  several  times  decimated  the 
expeditions  sent  out  to  explore  the  interior  of  Australia,  breaking  out, 
that  is  to  say,  among  persons  living  constantly  in  the  open  air.  It  has 
further  to  be  said  that  most  of  the  observers  who  are  inclined  to  lay 
special  stress  on  overcrowding,  cannot  but  admit  that  other  hardships 
of  living,  and  most  of  all  a  deficient  diet,  are  contribntories  in  the 
pathogenesis.  It  is  clear  then,  that  this  factor,  like  the  bad  weather 
and  wet  soil  already  mentioned,  and  like  bodily  fatigue,  thwarted 
feelings,  such  as  home- sickness,  and  other  things  that  some  writers 
have  specially  dwelt  upon  in  the  causation,  has  no  other  importance 
than  as  a  causa  pradisponens, 

'  L.  c,  p.  3a. 


^^    §  194.  Caused    by  want  or  Fnssn  Vboetables.  ^ 

No  siDgle  one  of  theso  things,  nor  the  whole  group  of  them 
together,  has  ever  yet  given  riao  to  an  epidemic  or  endemic 
of  scurvy.  There  must  alw«ys  have  been  at  tho  same  time 
in  action  one  particular  noxious  influence,  an  influence  which 
haa  produced  acnrvy  qnito  independently  of  those,  and  not 
unfroijnently  under  hygienic  conditions  that  were  in  other 
respects  as  good  as  can  bo  conceived — I  mean  something 
wantirifi  in  the  fuad.  It  ia  in  that  then,  that  we  must  seek 
for  tho  moat  material  if  not  the  exclusive  cnuse  of  scurvy,  I 
There  arc  few  points  of  etiological  doctrine  about  which  ' 
80  much  agrooment  has  been  espruasod  among  observers  of 
©very  period  and  in  all  countries,  as  the  power  of  an  in- 
adequate diet  to  determine  an  outbreak  of  scurvy  ;  althongh 
opinions  differ  as  to  whether  it  is  want  of  food  in  general, 
or  tho  absence  of  certain  elements  of  the  food,  chiefly  of  a 
vegetable  kind,  or  a  monotonous  diet  limited  to  ono  kind  of 
Qutrimont,  especially  salt  moat,  or  finally  something  poaitivoly 
harmful  or  unsound  in  the  food  or  drink,  which  furnishes 
the  real  cause  of  the  malady, 

Against  the  notion  of  dejicdency  of  food  in  general  (irre- 
spective of  tho  quality)  being  of  itself  productive  of  scurvy, 
there  ia  first  of  all  the  fact — and  to  my  thinking  tho  nn- 
answerahlo  fact — that  the  severest  of  famines,  due  to  failure 
of  tho  CFfjpa  or  other  elemontal  causes,  or  to  the  calamities 
of  war,  have  only  in  very  rare  instances  been  attended  by 
or  followed  by  epidemics  of  scurvy ;  that  tho  great  and 
proper  types  of  famine- sickness,  as  seen  of  lato  in  Algiers, 
India,  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  have  never  been  tho 
scorbutic,  and  that  scurvy  ia  as  far  as  possible  from  bearing 
the  stamp  of  a  disease  of  inanition.  Conversely,  aud  still 
telling  against  the  same  notion  or  at  least  against  the 
general  application  of  it,  we  havo  tho  fact  that  in  very  many 
instances,  both  on  sea  and  land  and  among  people  living  in 
the  open  air  as  well  as  those  in  confinement,  scurvy  has 
broken  out  although  there  has  been  no  absolute  want  of  food 
at  the  time.  No  doubt  there  have  been  some  epidemics  of 
Miarvy  in  coaseqaenco  of  bad  harvests  or  famines  from  other 
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canses :  as  in  Sweden  in  1784^  at  St.  Petersburg^  Cronstadt 
and  other  places  in  Bnssia  in  1785^  Braila  in  1787  and 
1793^  Hungary  in  1803,  Southern  Bnssia  in  1823^  1845^  and 
1849-50^  Iceland  in  1836^  Moscow  in  1840^  Prague  and 
Leipzig  in  1843^  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  in  1846-47^  and 
Paris  in  1871.  But  for  most  of  these  cases  it  can  be  proved, 
as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  that  it  was  not  the  want  of 
nutritive  articles  absolutely,  but  of  a  certain  kind  of  them, 
that  occasioned  the  sickness. 

There  is  equally  little  justification  for  the  idea  that  it  is 
the  immoderate  or  almost  exclusive  use  of  salt  meat  which 
creates  the  real  occasion  of  the  malady.     Much  of  the  evidenoo 
that  passes  current  in  support  of  this  rests  upon  a  loose  sort 
of  criticism ;  inasniuch  as  it  is  always  a  question  when  scurvy 
breaks  out  under  these  circumstances,  whether  the  disease 
is  indeed  the  efiEect  of  that  kind  of  diet,  and  not  rather  of 
the  want  of  other  nutritive  substances,  namely,  vegetables. 
Further,  there  have  been  a  number  of  outbreaks  of  scurvy 
observed,  in  which  the  affected  persons  had  certainly  suffered 
from  no  lack  of  fresh  meat :   as  in  the  Imperial  army  in 
Hungary  in    1735;  in  Lord  Anson's   fleet  in   1741,  which 
left   the   Mexican   coast   provisioned  ^with   fresh    meat ;   at 
Millbank  Penitentiary,  London,  in  1823;  among  the  English 
troops  at  the  Cape  in  1836;  among  the  Austrian   troops  at 
Eastattin  1852;  in  Ireland  in  1846  (Curran) ;  in  Burke's  ex- 
pedition through  the  heart  of  Australia  in   1861  ;  in  Paris 
and  among  the   French  prisoners   at   Ingolstadt   in    187 1. 
Lastly,  against  any  scorbutic  effect  due  to  a  full  diet  of 
salted  meat  or  fish,  there  is  the  fact  that  many  of  the  peoples 
of    the    far   north,    such    as    the    Finns,    Lapps,    Koriaks, 
Tchoukchi,  and  Eskimo,  will  subsist  often  for  months  on 
pickled  fiesh  or  salted  fish  without  having  any  visitation  of 
scurvy,  or  at  the  most  only  ono  now  and  then. 

Beckler,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  outbreak  of 
scurvy  among  the  members  of  Burke's  exploring  party  in 
the  interior  of  Australia,  points  out  that  the  provisions  which 
the  expedition  took  with  them  from  Melbourne  were  unex- 
ceptionable, and  that  scurvy  appeared,  none  the  less,  wlien 
they  were  obliged  for  want  of  fresh  water,  to  drink  tLe 
standing  water  in  the  half-dried  creeks,  fouled  bv  worms 
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and  weeds.  Beckler  is  all  the  more  disposed  to  regard  that 
as  the  true  and  only  cause  of  the  malady,  for  the  reason 
that  the  expedition  which  was  sent  out  subsequently  to 
bring  back  the  scurvy-sfcricken  explorers  from  the  interior  to 
the  Darling  river,  and  which  took  with  them  only  such  pro- 
visions as  remained  over  from  the  outfit  of  the  original  party, 
continued  free  from  the  disease ;  the  reason  being,  as  Beckler 
observes,  that  they  were  so  fortunate  aa  to  obtain  pure  water 
from  the  rains  that  had  meanwhile  fallen  in  the  interior. 
Well  founded  as  this  conclusion  of  Becklor's  may  at  first 
sight  appear,  there  are  some  very  considerable  objections 
to  it,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel.  Furthermore,  it  can  by 
no  means  be  denied  that  a  monotonous  and  innutritioas  diet 
(salted  meats  and  fish  being  in  the  first  rank  of  such)  or 
unsound  food,  may  act  on  the  organism  just  like  absolute 
want  of  food,  so  as  to  lower  its  powers  of  resistance  and 
thereby  increase  its  predisposition  towards  the  attack  of 
sickness. 

The  central  point  of  interest  iu  the  problem  of  the  real 
cause  of  scurvy  is  undoubtedly  how  far  the  want  of  fresh 
vegetable  food,  or  rather  of  a  particular  kind  of  it,  is  of  para- 
mount importance  in  the  pathogenesis.  Even  if  this  notion 
wore  not  supported  by  an  overwhelming  body  of  experience 
as  to  tho  usual  circumstances  under  which  it  has  always 
appeared  in  all  parts  of  the  world  both  ashore  and  afioat, 
among  those  leading  a  free  life  as  well  as  among  those  living 
under  some  restraint,  it  would  bo  sufficiently  established  by 
tho  one  fact  that  thero  is  no  more  certain  means  of  obviating 
an  outbreak  of  scurvy,  and  no  more  speedy  means  of  sup- 
pressing it,  than  a  diet  of  fresh  vegetables  of  the  right  kind, 
or  the  medicinal  use  of  their  principles. 

Tlie  importance  of  this  matter,  and  the  doubts  about  it 
which  are  still  raised  here  and  there,  will  justify  me  in 
giving  briefly  a  few  of  the  more  remarkable  among  many 
experiences  that  have  been  collected  to  illustrate  the  point. 

The  first  to  express  an  opinioc  as  tp  the  morbific  influence  of  a  want 
of_ fresh  Tt-gotablea  was  Bachatroni,'  wlio  thus  Bummariaea  his  eiperienee 
in  the  mattei'  during  the  epidemic  of  scurvj  at  Tliom  in  1 703 : 

"  Pruhu  itaqae  puuaitatis  oiunikiia  ciicumfitonliia,  quas  superius  in 

'Obierv.  circa  leorbutum,'  Lugd.  IJnt.,  1734,  p.  93. 
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historia  et  coth  b^jas  morbi  uairaTimus,  imo  pltuibas  aliie  quu  bic  I 
ob  breritatem  oinitlimus,  concludcndum  nubis  oase   vidctur;  o&aBara  ] 
reram  et  prtmajium  scorbuti  nullam  aliata  esse,  qaam  abstineotdam  I 
dlatnmiorem  a  quocumqae  genere  recentiam  vegetabtlinm,  aivo  ilia 
cUmatiB  indoli,  aive  coactioni  et  ncccssitati,  aye  neglectui  ait  tribnenda-" 

The  epidemio  of  scurr;  in  Hungary,  in  1734,  led  KrameH  to  ihu 
eame  conclaeion;  be  noticed  tbal  it  was  almost  alnajs  tbe  common 
soldiers,  and  not  the  officers,  who  sickened ;  the  reason  being  that  "  tbe 
former  had  nothing  but  farinaceous  sabetances  and  legumes  to  cat. 
while  the  latter  bad  ofl^n  green  esculent  vegetables ;  when  some  of  the 
officers  neglected  these,  which  did  not  happen  often,  thej  took  scnrvj 
also."  Monro,'  in  bia  account  of  the  scurvy  in  Canada,  in  1760,  and  at 
Bremen,  in  1763,  says  that  the  disease  ia  moat  frcque&t  in  those  northern 
countries  where  freab  vegetublea  are  scarce,  and  the  inhabitants  obliged 
to  live  much  on  salted  provisions  during  the  winter.  That  waa  the 
reason  why  the  malady  was  so  common  in  Quebec  during  tbe  first 
winter  of  its  occupation  by  tbe  English,  as  well  as  in  several  other 
forts  in  America  which  were  captured  so  late  in  the  season  that  Iha 
troopa  had  no  time  to  lay  in  a  store  of  vegetables  and  fresh  meat)  and 
were  obliged  to  live  mostly  on  abipH'  stores.  At  Bremen  the  diacue 
was  seen  among  tbe  soldiers  only,  the  reason  being  that  they  (although 
sot  the  officers,  civilianB  and  otheraj  were  unable  to  procure  vegtstuhlcs 
or  fruit  in  the  market.  In  reference  to  tbe  epidemic  of  acnrvy  io 
Hungary  in  1803,  Schraud  layB  most  sti'ess  for  the  etiology  upon  tba 
want  of  food,  and  especially  of  fresh  vegetabica.  during  the  wjntar. 
Still  more  definite  is  Guthrie's  opinion  as  to  the  cause  of  the  epidcmie 
of  17SS,  among  the  naval  and  military  forces  at  St.  Petersburg  and 
Gronstadt.  The  cause  was  found  to  be  the  want  of  those  Tegetabl«i 
upon  which  the  maintenance  of  health  depends  ;  cabbage,  carrots,  iNxt 
and  turnips  ran  sboii.,  and  the  small  supply  sent  the  price  up  much  too 
high  for  the  pockets  of  the  troops.  It  was  just  among  tbcm  that  ths 
disease  became  prevalent^  while  the  labouring  class  and  the  couotrj 
people  understood  better  how  to  provide  tor  tbemselvcs.  Lee;  >i 
acconnt  of  tbe  severe  epidemic  of  iS^s  in  Southern  Bussia,  Bays,  with 
reference  to  the  laying  waste  of  the  fields  by  swarms  of  locusts,  "  It  «u 
precisely  at  this  period  that  the  disease  commenced,  and  there  am 
be  little  donbt  that  it  ought  to  be  attributed  to  a.  want  of  the 
usual  supply  of  the  sour  crout  and  prepared  cabbages  and  other  ti 
tables  for  tbe  winter  .  ,  .  All  green  vegetables  bad  attained  an  uimaiul 
price  at  this  period,  and  it  was  in  the  power  of  few  to  make  the  usual 
provisioD.  In  all  the  hospitals  the  patients  were  sappUed,  a>  thcj 
naually  are,  with  fresh  animal  food,  bread  and  grits  for  gmel,  yet  lb> 
disease  was  not  arrested." 

Under  tbe  same  circumstancea  of  a  scarcity  of  fresh  vcgi-tjJile*,  tfaa 
malady  became  prevalent  in  1S40,  in  Orenbui-g  (SchfitK)  and  in  Mobco* 
(Samson  r.  Himmelstiem,  and  ref.)j  also  in  184J  in  Viatka,  wbccv  ik« 
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real  cause,  hs  alleged  b;  Jonin,  was  "  the  absolute  want  of  the  kind  of 
vegetabk's  that  are  indispensable  for  preserving  the  right  composition 
of  the  body's  juices ; "  again,  in  1854  among  the  Turkish  and  French 
troops  in  the  Crimean  War,  while  the  English  armj  aolfercd  little, 
having  better  proTiaione.  Leidesdorf  remarks,  in  his  account  of  the 
acnrry  in  the  Turkish  armf,  that  those  who  snSered  most  were  the 
Tartar  regular  cavalry,  whose  food  was  often  rmlj  a  few  handfnla  of  rice, 
some  rancid  fat  and  mouldy  bisouit.  ekid  out,  at  the  beat,  with  damaged 
beans  or  peas  and  aalted  mutton,  while  of  fi'eah  regetables  there  were 
absolutely  none.  Hcgarding  the  outbreak  among  the  French  troops 
nlso,  Perrin,  Fanvel,  Bollin,  and  most  of  nil  Scrive,*  lay  stress  chiefly 
on  the  entire  want  of  vegctablea,  of  which  there  are  never  any  in  that 
region  during  the  winter,  while  all  the  esculent  plants  of  the  snmmer 
EoaBOn  had  been  bnmed  up  around  the  camp  before  Sebastopol  by  the 
cieesaiTe  heat.  The  epidemic  of  scurvy  at  Prague  in  1843  is  referred 
by  Cqka  to  the  failure  of  the  harvest  the  year  before ;  vegetable  growth 
of  every  kind  was  poor,  but  potatoes  in  particular  were  deficient  both 
in  quantity  and  quality;  so  that  not  merely  the  soldiers  and  the  poor, 
bnt  even  the  residents  in  better  eircumetances,  had  to  put  up  for  a  long 
time  with  bread  and  coarse  pastry. 

There  is  absolute  unanimity  among  the  English,  Irish,  and  Scotch 
practitioners,  that  the  epidemic  of  scurvy  in  the  United  Kingdom  dui-ing 
1846-47  was  due  to  the  bad  barvoat,  and  particularly  to  the  failure  of  the 
potato  crop.  Lonsdale's  conclusions,  from  the  observed  facta  during 
the  epidemic  in  the  South  of  Scotland  are:  "That  scurvy  originates 
£rom  an  error  of  diet, — the  occupation,  dwellings,  &c.,  sometimes  viewed 
as  collateral  causes  having  little  or  no  influence, — and  that  a  deficiency 
of  potatoes  constitutes  the  chief  error  of  diet,  and  is  the  main  cause 
of  the  present  epidemic,  whilst  the  absence  of  variety  and  deficient 
quantity  of  food  hastened  the  development  of  scurvy." 

Bellingbam  sumniariacs  the  rfsulta  of  observations  in  Ireland  as 
follows:  "That  this  disease  did  not  make  its  appearance  until  after  thi? 
people  bad  been  deprived  of  their  accustomed  diet  for  several  montha, 
that  the  diacoso  prevails  only  among  that  class  of  the  population  whose 
diet  consisted  formerly,  in  a  great  measure,  of  the  potato,  and  who,  as 
long  as  they  had  that  vegetable  in  abundance,  enjoyed  B  perfect 
immunity  from  it;  the  subjects  of  the  preceding  casea  appear  all  to 
hare  had  a  suffieicncy  of  bread,  others  had  meat  in  addition,  with  some- 
times wine  or  porter;  none  sufiercd  fi'om  an  absolute  deficiency  of  food, 
but  all  agreed  in  not  having  used  fresh  vegetables  from  the  period  of 
the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  of  last  year."  "  In  four  fifths  of  the  cases 
reported  to  nic,"  saya  Corran.  for  Dublin,  "  bread  and  tea  or  coflee, 
was  what  the  patients  had  been  living  on  when  attacked ;  the  others 
had  been  using  grains  of  varioDS  kinds,  or  grains  and  flesh  or  fish,  but 
in  no  single  instance  could  I  discover  that  green  vegetables  01'  potatoes, 
bad  formed  a  part  of  their  regular  diotaty," 
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Sibbald,  who  Btndicd  the  epidemic  in  the  Konl  Confity  Asflnm,  eaja 
that  us  aoon  aa  potatoes  were  procured,  "  althongh  at  an  eiorbitan' 
price,"  and  tbo  ailing  and  healthy  began  to  have  them  at  tneale,  the 
former  soon  got  well  and  no  oew  cases  occnrred  among  the  latUr. 
The  same  conclusion  waa  come  to  bj  Bitchie,  Shapter,  Anderson, 
OhristiBon,  and  others.  It  ie  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  the  authoritiei' 
on  the  epidemic  of  acurvj  in  Paris  during  the  siege  by  tbe  Oermaa 
troops  in  1870^71,  that  tbe  cause  of  the  malady  was  neither  ovet- 
crowding  (in  such  places  as  prisons,  barracks  or  military  hoBpitaU)> 
nor  cold  and  net,  nor  the  aso  of  salt  meat  1  neither  was  it  scarcity  of 
food  in  general  that  was  to  blame;  but  it  was  when  the  supply  of  fresh 
vegetables,  and  particularly  of  potatoes  failed,  that  the  disease  \tmke 
out. 

In  nearly  aU  tbe  epidemics  of  recent  years  among  the  Britiab  and 
native  troops  in  India — at  Kangoon  in  1824,  Nusserabad  in  1834, 
Gannanore  in  1831,  and  during  the  siege  of  Lucknow  in  185; — the 
oanse  of  the  sickness  could  bo  traced  to  the  want  of  freab  vegetable*, 
either  from  failure  of  tbe  ci'op  or  tbe  difficulty  of  introducing  soppliet. 
"Little  or  no  fruit  has  been  procurable  in  Bangoon,"  we  read  in  one 
of  the  accounts,'  "and  tbe  only  vegetable  available  to  tbe  troops  Kss 
been  wild  spinach  or  country  greens,  and  that  even  in  a  very  limited 
quantity." 

The  real  cansc  of  tbe  epidemic  at  Cannauore  in  1833  is  stated  by 
Henderson  to  have  boon  "tbe  scarcity  and  high  price  of  good  vegfr 
tables;"  and  of  the  epidemic  in  Lucknow,  Greenbow  says:  "Coi- 
stdering  the  total  want  of  vegetables  and  the  absence  also  of  Lemos- 
juice  and  vinegar,  tbe  wonder  is  that  more  persona  did  not  suffer  in  thii 
way.  Rice  was  served  out  latterly,  of  course,  in  very  rednced  qnanti^ : 
but  rice  cannot  be  considered  a  good  substitute  for  good  vegetables, 
a  fact  proved  indeed  by  tbe  experience  of  this  siege.  Tbe  best  tr«atmait 
for  the  complaint,  and  an  evidence  t«i,  if  such  were  needed,  of  its  re*l 
origin,  was  the  portating  again  of  fresb  vegetables.  When  the  snp[Jy 
of  theae  was  opened  up,  scorbutic  disease  began  to  disappear." 

Under  the  same  circumstances  scurvy  appeared  in  i36i  in  the  Army 
of  tbe  Potomac  in  tbe  American  Civil  War,  There  also  ftt»h  vegi!. 
tables  failed  altogether,  and  it  was  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  tbkt 
a  small  quantity  of  potatoes  and  cabbage  could  be  procared,  "ths 
beneficial  effects  of  which  were  marvellous,"  as  Herr  says  in  his  report 
The  same  consequences  of  tbe  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  and  the  mubs 
curative  effects  of  them  in  ecnrvj  when  they  were  procurable,  had  ofl<ii 
been  oiperienccd  before  by  the  surgeons  of  the  United  Statm  Amj 
at  remote  posts  in  tbe  Western  States,  and  in  Texas  and  New  Uciico- 
Thus  Uadison,  speaking  of  tbe  scurvy  at  Fort  Randall,  Dakota,  in  18J7. 
says:  "Dnring  tbe  last  winter  the  whole  command  was  moreorlMi 
affected  before  we  received  the  Irish  potatoes,  which  bad  left  St.  Looii 
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is  tbc  fall  and  hud  to  be  deposited  one  hnndrcd  miles  below,  and  aTter- 
wiirds  hauled  np,  frozen,  in  waggons.  They  did  not  roaoli  «b  Iwforo 
the  fint  week  in  Jannaiy.  Aa  aoon  as  a  liberal  issDO  wsfl  fairly  com- 
ineneed,  and  the  men  compelled  to  eat  them  raw  as  well  ua  ouokodi 
their  convaleecencc  was  most  rapid  and  recovery  complete.  AfWr  thn 
potatoes  gave  oat,  the  sopply  of  which  waa  not  abundant,  the  dikuoau 
showed  a  strong  disposition  to  retnm." 

Johns,'  for  Fort  Laramie,  Nebraska,  and  varions  other'  atilhoritie*, 
have  come  to  the  same  conclosion.  Again.  Logan  points  ont  that 
scnrty  appeared  among  the  gold-diggera  in  California  when  they  w«n 
entirely  without  &esh  vegetables  or  the  correeponding  fegetahlo  jniocs, 
having  to  live  on  fionr  and  half-putiid  meat  which  had  l>ucome  bird 
in  the  pickling  and  drying.  The  epidemics  of  sonrvy  that  hno  beoi 
observed  time  after  time  in  Russia  have  been  shown  to  depend  on  tbv 
etiological  factors  of  which  we  are  speaking;  and  in  the  Orinoiif 
according  to  Heinrich,  in  Jekatermoslav,  according  to  Sachs,*  and  in 
other  of  the  sonthem  governments,  the  endemic  prevalunoe  of  the 
malady  has  been  essentially  connected  with  the  want  of  fesh  vegetables 
in  the  winter  and  spring  seasons.  From  Finntark  we  have  it  iitat«d  by 
Walter  that  scnrvy  is  rarely  seen  among  the  Finnish  and  Lnpp  prrpnU- 
tiOQ  of  the  country,  who  collect  large  quantities  of  sauerkraut  (Bumei 
acetosa)  during  the  aatunin  and  eat  it  wiih  milk  in  the  winter  {  whprcas 
the  malady  is  very  common  among  the  Qiioona  and  Norlbmen  who  do 
not  follow  the  same  practiee. 

In  Swedo),  says  DaJberg  (L  e.),  the  disesae  used  to  be  provalmt  in 
those  districts  where  the  inhalritaata  suffered  from  the  WMii  'it  fresli 
vegetahle*.  Under  those  ctrcnnutonee*,  also,  it  has  oconrrod  time  sft«r 
time  in  Iceland,  according  to  Holland,'  Scbleisner*  and  Hjait«lin,  audi 
according  to  Sexby,*  in  the  Shetland  Islands,  cspocially  ia  MMaw 
when  the  potato  crop  was  a  failure. 

The  Dnosnally  bvpuBi,  asd  e*^  tndeaac'oeearratee  al  wemrfj  ia 
Biypootana,  Malwa.  and  other  parti  of  aortfc.awtara  HiadostaB,  ii 
ecptained,  as  Hoot«  oad  LacM  Unnk.  tifthaUt*  l^t  tbcae  IraeU  of 
caaaSxj,  wUdi  are  very  bara  *4  tnrj  kiad  of  growth,  prodaes  ao 
anti-acorbntic  ^aala  i  bat  lim  Baladj  tacafes  oat  all  Uh  wxmm  aad 
spreads  the  brthtr,  tbe  paster  Oe  waaC  at  yegatehfa  lood  ia  cmsraL 
Fran  iafcnaatkia  faraiibcd  br  P«eb7,  at!avf7  is  Bot  aacoHBOB  aaM«f 
the  shepbetdi  ia  the  iatafor  of  Aastoalia,  who  Srv  aeatlx  am  bvaai 
andohBMai.  WhimKnT  fiktn  »*  Ut  at  wmm  rmm,  mmf  jtieg 
pinrta  at  oner  Aoot  iq^  whM,  ahboa^  aoi  afraosMs  to  lb  tartib 

■  ■Bla^t.  Bifmt  aa  Urn  Mitaiw  mi  KarUKty  ia  Um  Anay  sflba  D.i, 
it»-ta!  Wi*is|»ii.  iHa^  #, 

>  8m  ffwrj.  Im  OmtM  Ihtff  0mm)i  rarta,  far  IVwt  H*tai«A  (fm^t 
BvtM**.  te  Pn«  BtH^  (Vyoaiail;  >cBrM*.  fcr  Ckasy  »•■.  a  «a. 

■•lU.bcBaM,'>«A». 

■■■SakVid.  sat  aw^iamk.'iSrs.  Afro.  sm. 
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are  nutritious ;  and  the j  would  appear,  from  the  language  which  the 
writer  uses,  to  have  a  good  effect  as  antiscorbutics.  Unfortunately, 
rain  seldom  falls  in  any  quantity,  and  the  supply  of  these  plants  is 
never  more  than  a  scanty  one.* 

There  are  extremely  plentiful  materials  for  forming  an  opinion  on  the 
question  before  us,  to  be  found  in  the  experience  acquired  in  prisons 
and  on  board  ships  as  to  the  influence  of  a  want  of  fresh  vegetable  food 
on  the  production  of  scurvy.  Classical  instances  of  the  first  kind  are 
the  epidemic  of  1840  in  the  prison  of  Glairvaux,  where  potatoes  were 
withheld  from  the  prisoners,  and  herrings  supplied  instead ;  also  the 
observations  of  1823  and  1840  in  Millbank  Penitentiary,  where  it  was 
only  the  prisoners  sentenced  by  court  martial,  whose  diet  contained 
hardly  any  vegetables,  and  in  particular  the  very  smallest  aUowance 
of  potatoes,  that  took  scurvy,  the  other  inmates  of  the  prison,  who  had 
a  better  diet,  remaining  well.  Baly,  who  reports  these  facts,  adds  that 
scurvy  had  occurred  time  after  time  in  many  other  English  priscHis, 
where  "  potatoes  or  green  vegetables  were  given  only  occasionally  on 
Sundays,  when  the  prison  garden  would  furnish  them."  Scurvy  broke 
out  also,  under  these  or  similar  circumstances,  in  the  military  prison 
of  Alessandria  in  1840,  and  in  the  prison  of  Ghristiania  in  the  years 

1844-47- 
Regarding  the  occurrence  of  scurvy  in  Swedish  prisons  from  1848 

to  1877,  Hey  man  gives  the  following  interesting  details . — In  the  first 

ten  years  (1848 — 1857)  the  number  of  cases  of  scurvy  was  53*5  per  1000 

prisoners;  in  the  second  ten  years  (1858 — 1867)  it  was  only  32*9;  azid 

in  the  third  period  (1868 — 1877)  it  fell  to  i/'o.    From  1848  to  1877  there 

had  been  two  diets  in  force;  the  one  (down  to  1862)  contained  succulent 

^  This  leads  me  to  recur  to  the  above-mentioned  (p.  545)  account  of  Beckler 
on  the  outbreak  of  scurvy  among  the  members  of  Burke's  exploring  party,  an 
outbreak,  which  was  caused,  according  to  Beckler,  by  the  drinking  of  bad  water. 
If  we  examine  more  closely  the  list  of  things  provided  for  the  expedition,  wc 
find  that  besides  twenty  gallons  of  lime-juice,  which,  as  we  learn  from  Beckler, 
was  left  behind  before  they  came  to  the  Darling  river,  the  only  antiscorbutic 
food  was  preserved  vegetables,  as  to  which  our  authority  himself  ^^liteB :  "Of 
our  preserved  vegetables  there  is  little  good  to  be  said.  We  had  only  a  few 
packages  of  dried  assorted  vegetables,  the  properties  of  which  had  been  so  pre- 
served by  the  mode  of  preparation  that  wc  were  justified  in  expecting  them  to 
make  up  in  a  measure  for  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables.  By  far  the  most  of  our 
supply  consisted  of  unassorted  vegetables  of  various  kinds,  dried  and  pressed, 
which  I  am  bound  to  say,  without  bias,  that  I  consider  to  have  been  uselt^s.'* 
Taking  this  into  consideration,  along  with  the  fact  that  the  explorers  had  to 
endure  great  fatigue,  it  becomes  far  from  improbable  that  the  bad  water  was 
only  a  predisposing  cause,  although  it  may  have  been  a  potent  one,  in  the  out- 
break of  the  malady.  There  may  be  another  explanation  of  the  fact  that  the 
relief-expedition  which  was  sent  out,  and  which  took  the  same  provisions  witli 
them,  escaped  the  disease ;  they  began  their  journey  after  the  rains,  and  they 
would  not  only  find  good  water,  but  would  also  be  able  to  use  with  their  hxA 
those  juicy  plants  mentioned  by  Pcchey.  However,  there  is  nothing  said  on  th*t 
point  in  Beckler's  account. 
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vegetables  for  each  prisoner  in  the  proportion  per  week  of  »  pint  and  a 
balf  of  potatoes,  two  pints  and  a  half  of  carrots,  Sk.,  and  a  pint  of 
sanerkraut;  tLo  other  {after  litCi)  contained  three  pints  more  of 
potatoes.  But  those  vegetables  were  supplied  only  in  winter,  the 
equivalent  diet  in  summer  being  bread,  flour,  barley  and  peas.  Now, 
the  remarkable  thing  is  that  nearly  all  the  epidemics  in  the  Swedish 
prisone  began  in  summer  and  died  out  towards  the  cad  of  the  year. 
Further,  since  1S65,  the  prisoners  hiive  had  leave  to  buy  food  with 
the  wages  that  they  corned  i  and  during  the  summer  months  they 
have  made  nee  of  this  permission  chiefly  to  buy  potatoes.  Lastly,  the 
most  efficient  means  of  combating  an  epidemic  has  been  found  to  be 
the  addition  of  potatoes  to  the  rations ;  and  of  late  years  that  has  always 
been  done  the  moment  any  indications  of  scurvy  showed  thcmaelvea 
According  to  Porter,  epidemics  of  scurvy  in  Indian  (Uadras)  gaols 
mostly  occur  at  the  time  of  the  monsoon  (July  to  September),  that  ia 
to  say,  at  the  time  of  the  year  of  all  others,  "  when  the  months  preceding 
are  most  likely  to  have  had  a  scanty  supply  of  fresh  vegetables." 

Of  the  production  of  scnrvy  on  board  ships  in  consequence  of  a 
deficient  supply,  or  no  supply  at  all,  of  fresh  vegetables  for  the  crew, 
there  were  two  striking  instancL'S  as  early  as  the  first  half  of  last 
cantuiy,  in  Admiral  Hosier's  disastrous  oipedition'  with  the  English 
fleet  ^^inst  Porto  Bello,  in  172(1.  and  in  Lord  Anson's  expedition  to 
the  Pacific  in  1741.  In  the  latter  part  of  that  century  we  have  the 
hardly  lees  instructive  instance  narrated  by  Curtis,  of  the  outbreak  on 
board  the  Heet  during  a  voyage  from  England  to  India  in  1781 ;  the 
freah  vegetables  taken  on  board  at  St.  Jago  (Cape  Verd  Islands)  having 
been  exhausted  after  a  voyage  of  aevoml  months,  the  men  refused  to  eat 
the  pickled  cabbage  that  remained,  and  scurvy  broke  out  among  them ; 
but  it  vanished  a  few  days  after,  when  the  sick  were  landed  on 
Johanna  Island  (in  the  Mozambique  Channel)  and  supplied  with  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Hardy'  says  of  the  outbreak  of  scurvy  in  1838  on 
board  the  Po/inunu  frigate  cruising  on  the  East  Coast  of  Africa, 
that  "  none  of  the  obvious  causes  of  acnrry  were  present  except  the 
want  of  fresh  vegetables,  for  the  ship's  company  had  abandonee  of  good 
dry  food,  fresh  meat  and  good  water."  The  U.  S.  frigate  Oohtmbia 
having  been  cruising  for  several  monlha  in  tropical  waters,  had  ao  onb- 
break  of  scurvy  on  board  after  the  meat  went  wrong  and  tbo  tt«A 
vegetables  ran  short ;  but  the  sickness  very  soon  ceased  when  ths  tmhI 
arrived  at  a  Chinese  port  and  the  crew  wure  supplied  with  frotib  Tegs- 
tables,  or  twenty -eight  officers,  only  throe  took  scurvy,  and  theM  bad 
Aarcd  the  diet  of  the  crew.' 

t"  Sent  in  thi*  fool  clime  to  bnguiih, 
Thiok  what  tlnuwiula  fell  In  >slti, 
Wsstwl  with  dis«a<e  aiid  ingnlsb, 
Hot  in  gloriuiu  bstlia  slain." 

Sallad  qfJJmifai  EotUr'i  Olcti-I 
of  Mm  BomUy  Had.  Ite..'  1B39,  li,  i|(. 
Mr.  Jonm.  et  Hcd.  Mc,*  184*,  isu. 
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A  Terj  intereating  ctmtnlniticia  to  tbe  matter  nsder  Aehtte,  U  giren 
bj  Foilz  in  fau  accoont  of  the  oatbreak  of  Bcorry  in  the  U.S.  blockading 
flotilla  in  the  Gnlf  of  Hesioo,  in  1B46.  To  ahow  the  influence  of  a 
defieiemt  Teget*ble  diet  on  the  production  of  scarry,  be  uddncee  the  fact 
that  he  bad  <rftea  seen  the  disease  on  board  irhalera ;  and  whenever  he 
t  bad  alwajv  been  ait«r  the  beet  antiaoorbatic  elemoita  of 
their  food,  namely,  fresh  potatoes,  had  been  used  up,  while,  on  the  other 
band,  the  malady  neit-r  appeared  ao  long  as  these  held  onL  Thia  is 
confirmed  bj  a  statement  in  Uorgan's'  account  of  the  ecurrj  on  board 
the  troop-ahip  LittMynt,  on  a  Tojage  to  India ;  among  the  rccmite 
which  she  carried  those  only  took  the  disease  who  did  not  eat  their  ration 
of  potatoes  bnt  eschangedit  with  their  mesamates  for  salt  beef.  Idlien- 
feldV  experience  of  an  ontbreak  of  scnrT7  on  board  a  Dutch  man-of-wv, 
daring  a  vojage  lonnd  the  world  in  1S49,  leads  him  to  the  coocliisian 
that  "  the  depriration  of  fresh  T^etable  food  is  Uie  principal  cause  of 
Bcnrrj  in  ships." 

Eren  in  recent  times  tbe  ships  of  tbe  French  naTj  have  aerend  tiaus 
safTered  severely  from  scarry  owing  to  the  want  of  &esh  Tegetables.  Of 
special  interest  is  the  account  by  Leon,  of  the  epidemic  on  board  the 
transport  Cogd'iflume,  which  was  one  oftheTessele  employed  in  oonveying 
the  French  troops  back  from  Mexico,  in  1867.  The  first  symptomsof 
the  epidemic  appeared  as  early  as  the  twentieth  day  oat  froin  Vera  Gnu, 
and  in  tbe  course  of  the  next  ten  days  it  had  extended  bo  much  that,  of 
the  whole  crew  (who  were  tbe  only  clnss  on  board  to  saffer),  one  third 
were  more  or  leas  ill.  Kotwithstanding  that  fresh  meat,  acidulated 
drinks,  and  lime-juice  were  served  ont,  the  epidemic  did  not  come  to  an 
end;  and  it  became  necessatj  to  make  for  the  Azores,  where  huge 
quantities  of  fresh  vegetables,  potatoes,  cabbages,  and  the  like  were  takat 
in.  From  the  day  when  these  were  served  out  to  tbe  healthy  and  tho 
nek,  new  cases  ceased  to  occur  among  the  former,  and  convaleaceoce 
proceeded  so  rapidly  among  the  latter  that,  when  the  ship  arrived  st 
Toulon  a  fortnight  after,  all  the  more  coDsiderable  signs  of  illneee  had 
disappeared.  Leon  points  out  that  neither  the  weather  nor  the  hard- 
ships of  the  service,  nor  any  depression  of  the  feelings  bad  occa«on«d 
the  epidemic,  but  solely  the  want  of  fresh  vegetable  food,  which  was  not 
to  be  got  at  Vera  Cruz.  It  is  worthy  of  note,  at  the  same  time,  tfatt 
cases  occurred  only  among  the  crew,  who  hod  been  already  exposed  in 
part  to  the  same  deficient  diet  during  the  voyage  out  from  France  to 
Vera  Craz ;  and  that  not  a  single  caae  of  acnrry  occurred  in  any  of  the 
other  ships  of  war  or  transports,  none  of  which  sailed  direct  to  Wnut^ 
from  the  Mexican  coast,  but  touched  at  the  West  Indies,  where  tittj 
received  abundant  supplies  of  fresh  vegetables. 

Again  the  diseoae  has  several  times  broken  out  under  the  same  lofla- 
encos  on  board  French  ships  of  war  carrying  convicts  from  France  to 
New  Caledonia,  as,  for  example,  in  1S66  on  board  the  frigftto  SgbiBtf' 
1S67  in  the  frigate  Ipkiyenie,*  and  'S73  in  tho  transport  Ornt.*    Ayme* 

■  L.  c,  p.  1.1.  -  '  Med.  Time*  nnd  Gsz.,'  1854,  Dec.,  p.  586. 

*  Normuid.  *  Canrant.  *  Ayme.  '  L.  e.,  pji.  16,  j). 
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"  La  privaUon  d'a]iments  v£g6taiix  (frajs).  est  la  eeale  oaoae  pnis- 
).  d^siT^  que  noua  poiasiona  invoquer  pour  oxplicer  I'lipid^Qiie  de 
rOmo  .  .  .  tontcB  lea  autree  conditions  reatant  les  mSmcB  aprcB 
notre  reldrche  a  Helbounic,  l&  prcBCQce  dc  vivrca  et  do  v£gftaui  fraia 
dans  la  ration  do  I'fqnipage  c;t  dus  clfportua,  u  sufli  pour  arr^ter,  d'lmc 
maniCre  brusque,  lea  prog^cs  de  la  nialadie." 

Laatly,  it  abouldtie  stated  that  scurvy  hus  not  nnfrcfjucotly  appeared 
in  veaeels  of  the  raercautilo  marine  and  in  wh^era,  jual  as  in  aliips 
of  war,  nben  their  crena  have  been  without  freali  vegetables  for  a  con- 
siderable time.  Under  the  same  circuui  stances,  several  of  the  Arctic 
expeditiona  have  Buffered  fi'om  acurvy  ;  for  exnmple,  the  ci-ew  of  the 
Invettigator  in  the  apring  of  1851,  when  the  aLip  hud  been  out,  as  Arm- 
strong tells  QB,  two  yeara  and  a  quarter  and  the  rations  of  fresh  vege- 
tables, potatoes  in  particular,  and  of  liinc-jiiico  had  been  reduced 
considerablj ;  and,  again,  in  1S75  in  the  Alert  and  Viaeovrry,  the  cause 
of  the  outbreak  in  their  case  being  aeaigned,  upon  cvidonce  giiron  by 
experts  at  an  official  inquiry,  to  not  oaisg  lime-juice  as  a  anbatitote  for 
Ireah  vt^tablea. 

In  consideration  of  these  and  many  other  observations  of 
the  same  tcnonr,  it  is  impossiblo  with  any  show  of  reason  to 
deny  the  importance  of  a  scarcity  or  absolute  want  of  fresh 
vegetables  in  the  diet  as  the  real  canso  of  acnrvy ;  and  we 
should  perhaps  not  err  if  we  were  to  find  in  that  view  of  tho 
causation  the  explanation  of  a  fact  which,  it  scenis,  is  not  to 
be  denied,  namely,  that  scurvy  was  not  only  of  more  frequent 
occurrence  in  former  centuries  than  it  baa  been  of  recent 
years,  but  also  more  widely  spread,  especially  in  tho  higher 
latitudes.  Besides  tho  cnormons  extension  and  multiplication 
of  tho  means  of  transit,  which  makes  it  much  easier  than 
formerly  to  compensate  for  tho  failure  of  fresh  vegetables  in 
regions  remote  from  traffic,  there  is,  first  and  foremost,  the 
benefit  that  has  accrued  to  the  peoples  of  tho  Eastern  Hemi- 
sphere daring  tbo  last  two  centuries  in  tho  cultivation  of  the 
potato,  the  moat  effective  anti-scorbutic  in  the  dietary. 
There  is  also  the  more  systematic  and  more  general  cultiva- 
tioQ  of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  an  industry  which  even  in  the 
sixteenth  century  was  in  so  backward  a  state  in  Northern 
Europe  that  Catharine  of  Arragon,  queen  of  Henry  VHI, 
desiring  to  have  a  salad  tor  the  table,  had  to  send  her  gardener 
to  tho  Low  Countries  to  procure  it. 

Garrod  was  led  by  tho  coubI deration  thai  schitj  came  to  so  great  a 
bdght  in  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  poiaUt  Cunmeot  iS^lSuid  1847, 
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to  analyse  the  most  asual  articles  of  diet  so  as  to  ascertain  their  propor- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  substance  in  which  potatoes  are  nnnsnallj 
rich.  He  arrived  at  the  resnlts  in  the  following  table,  which  shows  the 
number  of  grains  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  an  ounce  of  each  substance : 

GninB  Graini 

per  ounce.  per  onnee. 

Large  potatoes  (boiled)    .  1-875      Pease 0*529 

Small         „      (raw)    .     .1*310      Beef  (salted) 0*394 

Lime-juice 0*852      Onions 0*333 

Lemon-juice 0*846  Wheaten  bread   ....  0*258 

Unripe  oranges  ....  0*675  Cheese  (Dutch)   ....  0*230 

Mutton  (cooked) ....  0*673      Flour  (best) 0*100 

Beef  (raw) 0*599      Oatmeal 0*054 

Salt  beef  (slightly  salted).  057 2      Bice 0*010 

It  follows  from  this  table  that  all  those  articles  of  diet  which  have 
been  especiallj  apt  to  devolop  scurvy  when  used  exclusively,  contain  car- 
bonate of  potash  in  smaller  quantity,  sometimes  in  much  smaller  quan- 
tity, than  those  which  are  never  followed  by  scui*vy  and  have  been 
proved  to  be  the  best  antiscorbutics  (potatoes  and  lime-juice).  Having 
regard  at  the  same  time  to  the  fact  (not  altogether  certain,  however) 
that  the  blood  in  scurvy  is  characterised  by  a  deficiency  of  potash  salts, 
Garrod  draws  the  conclusion  that  the  cause  of  the  malady  is  to  be 
attributed  to  a  diet  poor  in  carbonate  of  potash. 


§   195.   Scurvy  under  Exceptional  Circumstances. 

Highly  as  wc  must  always  rate  this  etiological  factor  in 
the  production  of  scurvy,  it  is  at  the  same  time  not  to  be 
denied  that  the  malady  has  developed  now  and  again  under 
circumstances  which  make  it  at  least  improbable  that  the 
cause  had  been  an  error  in  diet,  or  more  particularly  the 
want  of  fresh  vegetables.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  ob- 
servations adduced  in  proof  of  this  are  not  all  of  equal  value, 
and  we  shall  have  to  reserve  our  opinions  as  to  their  trust- 
worthiness. On  board  French  and  English  ships-of-war, 
such  as  the  frigate  on  the  voyage  from  L' Orient  to  China 
mentioned  by  Lagarde,  and  the  ship  of  the  English  navy 
bound  for  Calcutta  quoted  by  Wrench,^  outbreaks  of  scurvy 
have  occurred  although  the  crews  were  supplied  with  lime- 
juice  and  preserved  vegetables;  and  although  these  observers 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  disease  may  originate  indepen- 

*  *  Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,*  1867,  March,  p.  317. 
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dently  of  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables^  yet  it  shonld  be  kept 
in  mind  that  lime-juice  is  perhaps  not  absolutely  trustworthy 
in  its  prophylactic  action^  that  it  is  often  adulterated/  that  it 
spoils  easily^  especially  in  the  tropics^  that  it  is  not  nnfreqnently 
administered  in  too  small  doses^  and  that  preserved  vege- 
tables are  by  no  means  a  substitute  for  fresh  vegetables. 
Other  instances  which  have  been  adduced  to  show  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  scurvy  discoverable  in  the  dietary  of  those 
who  took  it^  such  as  the  case  of  the  lunatic  asylum  at 
Moorshedabad  (Bengal)  mentioned  by  Burt^  and  Maupin's 
cases  in  Algiers^  want  the  force  of  conviction^  inasmuch  as 
it  does  not  appear  from  the  evidence  what  these  observers 
understand  by  a  '^  suitable  '^  diet.  In  still  other  papers 
written  with  the  object  of  proving  that  scurvy  has  developed 
apart  from  defects  of  diet^  the  want  of  clearness  and  of 
critical  acumen  on  the  part  of  the  observers  is  conspicuous. 
Thus  Le  Yicaire  traces  the  epidemic  of  scurvy  among  the 
French  blockading  squadron  in  the  Mediterranean  in  1827- 
29  to  the  amount  of  tobacco-smoking  among  the  crews^ 
although  he  tells  ns  besides^  that  they  lived  upon  biscuit^ 
salt  meaty  and  dried  vegetables.  In  his  account  of  the 
scurvy  in  1872  on  board  the  steam  transport  Var  carrying 
convicts  to  New  Caledonia^  Ledrain  lays  the  stress  upon 
the  confinement  of  the  convicts  in  damp^  dark^  and  ilUven- 
tilated  berths;  but  he  adds^  'Equant  aux  v^g^taux  frais  nous 
ne  ponvions  en  prendre  qu'une  faible  quantit^^  la  place 
manquant  pour  les  loger.^'  The  canso  of  the  epidemic  of 
scurvy  in  the  garrison  hospital  of  Givet  in  1846  was  attri- 
buted by  Scoutetten  to  the  low  and  damp  situation  of  the 
building;  but  he  mentions  also  that  the  food  of  the  troops 
was  insufficient^  they  having  been  put  on  short  allowance  to 
the  extent  of  one-third  or  one-half.^  Seeland  also^  who  is 
inclined  to  see  '^miasma  ^'  in  so  many  things^  denies  the  influ- 
ence of  diet  upon  the  production  of  scurvy  in  the  regions  of 
the  Amoor ;  for^  as  he  assures  us^  the  store  of  greens  usually 

^  "  The  lime-juice  of  commerce/'  says  Beckler  (1.  c,  p.  239),  "  is  one  of  thote 
articles  adulterated  in  so  many  ways,  that  we  can  hardly  depend  upon  it." 

<  On  Moreau  asking  the  reason  for  this  lowering  of  the  rations,  Scoutetten 
stated  that  he  was  notable  to  speak  out  on  the  matter :  "  Je  serais  oblig^  pour  y 
r^pondre,"  he  adds,  "  de  prodnire  des  chiffircs  qu'il  ne  m'appartient  pas  de  f ftira 
oonnaitre  id." 
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holds  out  throngh  the  winter  and  spring — ^he  does  not  say 
what  happens  when  it  does  not  hold  out — and  it  is  only 
now  and  then  dnrisg  the  latter  half  of  winter  and  during 
the  spring  that  the  potatoes  fail  from  going  wrong  in  the 
damp  cellars. 

There  is  one  other  point  that  I  must  call  attention  to^ 
which  does  not  seem  to  me  to  have  been  estimated  at  its  fall 
importance  in  considering  the  influence  of  diet^  and  vegetable 
diet  especially^  in  the  problem  of  scurvy.  I  mean  the  pre- 
disposition to,  or  immunity  from  the  malady,  howsoever 
brought  about,  among  some  people  as  compared  with  others 
living  under  the  same  circumstances.  How  do  we  explain 
the  £a.ct  that,  cseteris  paribtis,  one  group  becomes  subject  to 
scurvy,  while  others  remain  free  from  it  ?  In  the  epidemic 
among  the  British  troops  in  Cape  Colony  at  the  time  of  the 
Kaffir  War  of  1836,  there  was  only  one  regiment  that  really 
suffered,  although  all  the  regiments  were  equally  in  want  of 
vegetable  food.  The  explanation  is,  as  Morgan  has  pointed 
out,  that  that  regiment  had  to  undergo  particularly  great 
fatigue  in  making  long  marches  during  very  bad  weather, 
and  it  was  the  one,  therefore,  in  which  the  deficient  diet 
made  its  effects  most  felt.  In  the  slight  epidemic  of  1873 
among  the  garrison  of  Prague,  according  to  Kircliberger, 
it  was  only  the  troops  from  Bohemia  that  suffered,  the 
Galizian  regiments  remaining  exempt  although  they  had  the 
same  rations.  The  explanation  may  be  found,  as  that  writer 
suggests,  in  the  fact  that  the  Bohemians  are  on  the  average 
much  better  fed  at  home  than  when  on  service,  whereas  the 
contrary  is  the  case  with  the  Galizians.  Wo  are  not  in- 
formed, however,  of  the  extent  to  which  this  lowering  of  the 
rations  relatively  to  the  usual  allowance  of  food,  affected 
the  actual  quantity  of  fresh  vegetables  in  the  diet.  But  this 
factor  of  a  predisposition  to  scurvy,  or  immunity  from  it, 
acquired  by  being  habituated  to  a  particular  diet,  appears  to 
me  to  come  out  very  decidedly  in  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  disease  attacks  people  in  high  latitudes,  as  in 
Kamschatka,^  Greenland,^  and  Hudson's  Bay  Territory.^ 
In  those  latitudes  scurvy  occurs  solely  among  strangers, 
whenever  they  suffer  the  want   of  the  fresh   vegetables  to 

*  Bogorodsky.  *  Laoge.  '  Smellie. 
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leh  they  have  been  accnatomed ;  while  the  natives,  wlio 
iBve  been  accastomed  from  their  birth  to  live  principally,  if 
not  altogether  on  animal  food,  bread  and  the  like,  remain 
qnito  free  from  the  disease. 

But  besides  these  observations,  which  are  still  capable  of 
bein^  interpreted  in  favour  of  the  theory  that  the  malady 
ia  caused  by  the  want  of  fresh  vegetables,  we  have  a  aeries 
of  epidemics  of  scurvy,  the  origin  of  which,  as  credibly 
alleged  by  those  who  observed  them,  cannot  be  referred  to 
want  of  freah  vegotables,  or  to  erroneous  or  deficient  diet 
at  all.  Such  are  the  outbreaks  narrated  by  Dicenta  and 
ClesB  for  the  prison  of  Ludwigsburg  from  1852  to  1858,  by 
Opitz  among  the  Austrian  garrison  of  Bastatt  in  tho  winter 
of  1851-53,  by  Diiring  among  tho  French  prisoners  of  war 
at  Ingolatadt  in  1871,  by  Kiihn  at  the  penitentiary  of 
Moringen  (magistracy  of  Hildesheim)  in  the  winter  of  1875- 
76,  and  aeveral  of  the  epidemics  on  board  ships  of  the 
English,  French  and  German  navies.  Such  instances,  rare 
though  they  be,  serve  to  show  that  the  disorder  of  nutrition 
which  underlies  the  scurvy,  may  as  an  exceptional  thing 
originate  under  the  influence  of  other  debilitating  factors, 
mostly  associated  with  a  life  spent  in  prisons,  barracks  or 
ships.  But  the  rarity  of  these  cases  is,  to  my  thinking, 
a  proof  that  all  those  commonplace  injurions  inHuonces,  such 
as  damp  Boil,  cold  and  wet  weather,  bad  air  from  overcrowd- 
ing and  want  of  ventilation,  and  bad  drinking-water,  which 
are  incoHsantly  in  operation  without  any  epidemic  of  scurvy 
breaking  out,  are  not  to  be  reckoned  as  real  factors  in  tho 
pathogenosis.  In  the  rare  instances  referred  to,  we  have 
rather  to  aasuoio  some  peculiar  modification  of  hygienic 
defects  of  that  kind,  or  perhaps  a  certain  enaemhle  of  them, 
concerning  the  nature  of  which  the  published  records  tell  as 
nothing ;  and  that  is  an  assumption  which  we  might  make 
without  going  so  far  as  to  postulate  a  specific  virus  of  acurvy. 


OOOPEH  BiraiOi 
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§    196.    AtTEICPTS    to    PBOVI    a    MlASlCATIC^    InFSCTIVB    OB 

Contagious  Origin  foe  Scubvy. 

There  has  certainly  been  no  lack  of  hypotheses  of  a  mias- 
matic cause  for  scnrvy.     In  the  last  centnry  the  doctrine 
was  maintained  by  Poissonior-Desperri^res^^  and  others^  that 
scurvy  was  allied  in  its  causation  to  the  malarial  diseases; 
and  in  these  days  of  the  malaria-craze  there  have  been  many 
attempts  made  to  construct  some  such  hjrpothesis  as  would 
secure  for   scurvy  a  place   among  the  infections^  or  even 
among  the  communicable  and  contagious  diseases.     Besides 
Scoutetten  and  D^y^,  who  are  also  in  favour  of  the  malarial 
nature  of  the  malady  (D^v^  would  have  it  that  malaria  occurs 
on  board  ship)^  we  have  had  within  the  last  twenty  years 
such  writers  as   Kriigkula^  Yillemin^   Kiihn^   Petrone,  Bud 
Seeland  pronouncing  in  favour  of  the  mifismcUic  or  infective 
character  of  scurvy.     The    noxious  influences  which    have 
hitherto  passed  current  as  the  cause  of  the  malady  do  not 
fulfil^  says  Kriigkula^  the  requirements  of  real  causes;  scurvy 
is   chiefly  found  in   localities  which  are  known  to  be  the 
breeding-places  of  the  acute  infective  diseases,  and  it  fre- 
quently shows  itself  in  company  with  the  latter;  it  has  often 
happened   that    scurvy   has   broken   out   as    the   immediate 
effect  of    substances  directly  involved  in  the  processes  of 
decomposition,   such  as   stinking   fish,  foul  water,  and  the 
like;    and  in  the  majority  of  cases  its  production  can  be 
explained   much  more  naturally  by  infection   than  by  any 
of  the  hypotheses  hitherto  current.      In  its  origin  scurvy  is 
associated  with  typhus,   and  in  respect  of   its   being  non- 
contagious it  connects  with  intermittent  fever.      (Dr.  Krug- 
kula  does  not  appear  to  be  familiar  with  the  large  body  of 
facts  which  furnish,  I  may  almost  say,  a  mathematical  proof 
of  the  origin  of  the  disease  from  those  errors  of  diet  which 
I  have  entered  into  in  detail ;  and  that  is  perhaps  the  reason 
why  he  finds  his  explanation  of  the  disease  to  be  a  more  natural 
one  than  that  of    other  inquirers,   whose    theory   rests  not 
upon  assertions  but  on  observations,  and  who  have  accordingly 
set  up  no  mere  hypothesis,  as  he  has  done.)      Villemin  also, 
^  *  Trtdt6  des  maladies  des  gens  de  mer/  Par.,  1 767. 
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with  a  veritable  profusion  of  arbitrary  and  erroneous  assump-  I 
tiouB,  aeots  to  prove  that  scurvy  is  allied  in  its  causation  to  I 
the  typhoQB  diseases,  and,  in  contrast  to  Krugkula,  he  claims  I 
contagions  properties  for  it  as  well,     Liku  tj-phus,  he  saya,  1 
scurvy  has  primary  foci  on  the  shores  of  the  German  Ocean,  J 
the  Baltic,  and  the  Black  Sea ;  and  from  those  it  is  carried  1 
abroad  by  tho  ehipping.     With  this  prodigy  of  a  theory,  ha   ' 
couples  tho  statement  that  epidemics  of  scurvy  very  often 
run  their  course  parallel  with  epidemics  of  typhus,  and  that 
the  best  way  to  obviatti  the  spread  of  the  disease  is  removal 
to  a  distance  from   the  morbific  centre.     This  doctrine  of 
Villemiu  has  met  with  a  truly  brilliant    refutation  at  the   I 
hands  of  Lo  Roy  do  M(?ricourt,  whoso  ample  experience  and 
sound   literary   training    have  enabled   him   to   exhibit   the 
reasons  advanced  by  Villemiu  as  untenable,  and  whose  un- 
hesitating conclusion  is  that  a  duficient  diet,  and  especially 
the  want  of  fresh  vegelables,  is  the  essential  factor  in   the 
causation  of  scurvy.      Shortly  after,  it  was  pointed  out  by 
Galliot  also,  that  the  epiilemic  of  scurvy  which  sprang  up  on 
board  a  French  ship-of-war  on  the  voyage  back  from  Iceland 
was  not  duo  to  a  "  miasma  scorbnticum,"  but  to  the  want 
of  fresh  vegetables,  and  that  the  disease  ceased  abruptly  a& 
soon  as  fresh  provisions  were  procured. 

The  hypothesis  of  the  miasmatic  nature  of  scurvy  has  been 
expounded  after  another  fashion  by  Kiihn,  with  greater  skill 
perhaps  but,  in  my  opinion,  with  just  as  little  success.  The 
notion  of  "  scurvy"  is  enlarged  by  him, so  as  to  include  the 
macular  disease  of  Werlhof,  which  is  a  totally  different  thing 
from  scurvy,  as  well  as  "  stomacace,"  which  has  nothing  else 
in  common  with  scurvy  except  that  it  is  an  affection  of  the 
gums.  Nest,  he  distinguishes  between  a  scurvy  of  inanition,  | 
as  he  calls  it  (or  one  that  is  induced  by  errors  of  diet),  and 
an  infective  scurvy,  which  is  nearly  related  to  tho  former  in  , 
symptoms  but  is  quite  different  in  its  etiology,  being  caused 
by  a  miasma  ;  and  to  the  latter  he  ascribes  contagious  pro- 
perties, just  as  Villemin  does.  If  we  examine  more  closely 
his  type  of  infective  scurvy,  filling  in  details  from  his  clinical 
histories,  it  is  impossible  to  escape  the  impression  that  ho 
has  widened  the  idea  of  "  scurvy  "  to  an  inordinate  extent, 
taking  as  signs  of  a  scorbutic  affection  alight  Te4.4enxtt%  ot 
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swelling  of  the  gums,  even  in  persons  with  decayed  teeth. 
On  that  wide  basis  he  makes  his  diagnosis  of  scurvy  ;  and 
then  he  creates  a  number  of  forms  of  scurvy,  such  as  scor- 
butic peritonitis,  bronchitis,  angina,  pneumonia,  and  rheu- 
matism (reminding  one  of  Sydenham's  '^febris  dysenterica 
sine  dysenteria,"  or  his  ''  febris  variolosa  sine  variolis  "), 
for  which  he  assumes  a  miasmatic  infection,  probably  by  the 
agency  of  putrefactive  bacteria,  inasmuch  as  he  would  connect 
the  origin  of  the  malady  with  the  fact  of  the  patients  living 
in  overcrowded  and  unventilated  places.  Finally,  Seeland 
has  gone  one  step  farther — ^he  has  seen  the  bacteria.  Accord- 
ing to  him  the  cause  of  scurvy  along  the  shores  of  the 
Amoor  is  a  fungus,  which  grows  luxuriantly  in  the  houses  of 
the  better-ofE  class  of  officials,  owing  to  the  dampness  of  the 
soil ;  while  the  natives,  whose  huts  are  made  of  hard-baked 
X)layj'are  exempt  from  the  malady. 

But  the  doctrine  of  the  contagi(yu8  nature  of  scurvy,  asserted 
by  Echthius,  Horst,  Poupart,  Trotter,  and  other  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  lately  revived  by  Villemin,  Kiihn, 
Murri,  and  Cantu,  is  quite  untenable,  inasmuch  as  it  goes 
against  all  historical  and  clinical  experience.  Yillemin's 
assertion  that  the  disease  is  indigenous  on  the  coasts  of  the 
German  Ocean,  Baltic  and  Black  Sea,  whence  it  has  spread 
by  maritime  commerce  after  the  manner  of  a  contagious 
disease,  such  as  typhus,  is  so  fanciful  that  it  does  not  require 
to  be  seriously  met ;  and  the  other  evidence  which  he  brings 
forward  in  support  of  his  view,  rests,  as  Le  Roy  de  Mericourt 
has  shown,  upon  an  erroneous  reading  and  stating  of  the 
facts.  There  is  just  as  little  reason  to  find  any  evidence  of 
the  communicability  of  the  disease  in  Kiihn's  observations  of 
scurvy  occurring  in  those  who  had  come  into  close  contact 
with  scorbutic  patients,  the  less  so  that  the  scurvy  in  the 
cases  in  question  was  of  the  ambiguous  kind.  Inspired  by 
Kiihn's  writings,  Murri  made  experiments  on  four  rabbits  to 
produce  infection  by  means  of  blood  drawn  from  the  vein  of 
a  scorbutic  patient.  After  subcutaneous  injection  of  the 
blood,  small  ha)morrhagic  spots  appeared  on  the  ears  of  the 
animals,  febrile  symptoms  (rise  of  temperature)  having  some- 
times preceded  them ;  and  the  anatomical  examination 
revealed  slight  efiEusion  of  blood  on  the  dura  mater  and 
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pleura^  and  in  one  of  the  rabbits  on  the  peritoneam  alsOj  and 
in  the  liver  and  spleen.  Marri  does  not  go  so  far  as  to  con- 
clude that  these  phenomena  have  any  significance  in  the  way 
of  proving  the  commnnicability  of  scurvy.  Cantu  also^  who 
has  repeated  Murri's  experiment  on  two  rabbits,  and  with  the 
same  result^  is  equally  cautious,  contenting  himself  with  veri- 
fying the  facts.  That  these  animals  really  acquired  a 
scorbutic  disease  follows  neither  from  the  account  of  the 
symptoms  nor  from  the  conditions  found  post  mortem. 

Summing  up  briefly  the  facts  and  arguments  of  this  chapter^ 
I  am  led  to  conclude,  as  regards  the  genesis  of  scurvy,  that 
the  disease  is  most  of  all  associated  with  want  of  fresh  vege- 
tables in  the  diet,  perhaps  with  the  insufficient  supply  of  salts 
of  potash  (combinations  with  the  vegetable  acids) ;  that  it 
breaks  out  the  more  promptly  and  the  more  severely^  the 
greater  the  antecedent  action  of  other  debilitating  things  on 
the  organism^  predisposing  it  to  sickness  ;  that  there  are 
certain  other  errors  of  hygiene^  for  the  present  not  to  be 
more  accurately  particularised,  which  induce  the  disorders 
of  nutrition  that  underlie  scurvy^  although  they  do  so  much 
more  rarely  than  the  first  mentioned ;  but  that  there  is  no 
warrant  to  speak  of  a  miasmatic  or  infective  origin  of  the 
disease,  while  a  contagious  property  is  to  be  denied  of  scurvy 
in  the  most  absolute  terms. 


The  Panes  {or  "  Pain  ")  of  the  Islands  of  Spezza  and  Hydra. 


^  197.  Clinical  Chabactebs  and  Morbid  Anatomy  of 
*'  PoNOS  *' — ^A  Constitutional  Disease  of  Infancy. 

In  connexion  with  scurvy  I  have  to  speak  of  a  peculiar 
disease  affecting  young  children  only,  which  is  endemic  in 
the  Greek  islands  of  Spezza  and  Hydra  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  Peloponese,  off  the  coast  of  Argolis.  It  is  only  recently 
that  the  attention  of  the  profession  in  Greece  has  been  drawn 
to  this  malady^  which  is  known  by  the  hardly  distinctive 
name  of  Ponos  or  "  pain."     It  is  undoubtedly  to  be  viewed 
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as  ft  constitational  affection  deeply  rooted  in  errors  of  nnbrii- 
tion;  bat  the  clinical  and  pathological  studiee  hitherto  made 
of  it  have  not  yielded  any  definite  information  as  to  its 
nabnre.^ 

irse  of  the  dieeiue  are  oIw^b  wjtli 
regnjar  type  and  oxbibils  masy 
flnctnaitioiia  from  first  tolaat,  assuiniii^the  character  af  hectic  nh«ii  the 
issue  ia  uafavorable,  as  it  uanaUj  is.  The  canunencement  of  the  miJadj 
is  indicated  bj  some  change  in  the  child's  strength  and  spirits ;  it  loses 
ita  eprightlinesB,  bctrajs  feebleness  in  its  gait,  becomes  sad,  and  dis- 
inclined to  plaj.  The  skin  acquires  a  pale  or  straw-coloured  tint;  and 
progressive  emaciation  becomes  noticoable,  althongh  the  appetite  keeps 
np  for  the  most  part,  not  nnfrequcntly  indeed  becoming  ravenonB,  witli 
a  peculiar  craving  for  highly  seasoned  dishes  and  for  apiritnoas  drinks. 
Meanwhilethebellyenlargeaowing  to  the  gradual  swelling  of  the  spleen, 
which  often  attains  so  enormous  a,  size  as  to  reach  the  middle  line  of  the 
abdomen.  In  manj  cases  the  spleen  is  painful  or  tender  Ui  the  touch, 
whence  the  name  given  to  the  disease;  but  it  oftener  happens  t^t  the 
tfindemosB  la  wanting,  notwithstanding  that  the  organ  is  mucli  enlarged. 
Ab  an  exceptional  thing,  there  may  be  slight  enlargement  of  the  Uver: 
and  swelling  of  the  lymphatic  glands  in  the  neck  has  been  noticed  in 
a  few  rare  coses.  The  digestion  is  always  out  of  order,  and  it  i»  nut 
uncommon  for  vomiting  to  come  on  after  food.  At  the  outset  of  the 
disease  there  is  usually  constipation,  but  later  on  the  dejecta  annne 
the  character  of  diarrheal  or  dysenteric.  A  very  characteristia  HgB  is 
the  penetrating  odour  of  the  urine,  which  becomes  noticeable  from  the 
very  beginning  of  the  illness  and  continues  all  through  it;  usuallj  there 
is  a  sediment  in  it  (possibly  urates),  but  rarely  or  never  albumen.  One 
of  the  most  freijuent  symptoms  thi-oaghout  the  disease  is  bronchial 
catarrh. 

At  a  later  stage  a  variety  of  exudative  phunomcna  occur— the  promise 
intestinal  discharges  already  mentioned,  dropsy  (cedema  at  first  and  then 
ascites),  and  coUiq^native  eweating ;  thereafter,  haimorrhages  in  the  form 
of  petechitB  or  extensive  eccbymosea  of  the  skin,  bleeding  from  the  nose 
and  from  the  bowel,  and  above  all  bleeding  from  the  gums.  The  latter 
at  length  show  the  signs  of  a  scorbutic  affection ;  an  ichorous  dieduuge 
comes  Irom  them,  the  teeth  become  loose  and  drop  out  in  the  end,  and 
in  some  cases  even  necrosis  of  the  jaws  has  been  observed.  These  are 
the  incidents,  along  with  general  marasmus,  that  nsher  in  tlie  bial 
result,  if  it  have  not  been  now  and  then  anticipated  bj  interoumiit 
local  disease,  such  as  broncho-pneumonia,  meningitie,  or  peritonitia 
'  The  account  IhM  foUowB  in  tlie  text  is  bwed  upon  the  papcn  of  KaraailMt 
('Qai.dea  hfiplt.,'  i88d.  No.  19,  p.  147).  Hnd  St^phmioi  (■  Out.  hrh.  de  niM.' 
1881,  Nob.  47  unil  ji,  p]i.  750,813).  Tliuae  papera  mnke  refervtire  lo  tliK  Dottet* 
of  the  nululy  wliich  have  appeared  sini^e  1835  in  the  medical  journal. '  VaX^rvt 
pnbliibed  at  Atheiui. 
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The  illnea»  has  usoallji  a  fatal  terminaiion';  it  ia  only  in  excoptional 
cases,  when  a  snitable  diet  and  tonic  remedies  (quinine,  iron,  and  iodide 
of  iron)  are  employed  that  a  care  results,  and  then  only  if  the  disease 
have  been  treated  in  its  early  stages.  In  the  case  of  very  young  children 
the  best  hope,  although  that  is  not  much,  lies  in  Uio  choice  of  a  good 
nnxBe.  Theve  ans!  many  remissious  and  exacerbations  in  the  course  of 
the  malad}!^  which  usually  lasts-  from  one  to  two  years.  Sometimes  it 
runs  its  course  under  very,  intense  symptoms,  and  ends  fatally  in  two  or 
three  months. 

Morbid  anaiomy. — Only  one  post-moriem  examination  lias  boon  made 
hitherto,  of  which  an  account  is  given  by  Stephanos.  There  were  no 
traces  of  leukeemic  or  pseudo-leuksemic,  or  of  tubercular  or  malarial 
lesions^  The  capsule  of  the  spleen  waS'Very  firm,  andthe  trabecule  a  good 
deal  thickened ;  the  substance  of  the  organ  was  swollen,  but  there  was  no 
actual  pigmentation  and  no  excess  of  colourless  corpuscles .  In  the  right 
lung  there  was  an  abscess  reaching  to  the  pleural  covering ;  there  was 
also  commencing  cinhosiB  of  the  Uver  (the  child  had  received  alcoholic 
drinks  dniing  its  illness) ;  tiie  kidnejwweve  congested,  and  the  bronchial 
and  mesenteric  glands  noranal^  although  some  of  them  were  slightly 
enlarged. 

This  disease  occurs,  as  we  have  said,  only  during  the  first  years  of 
childhood,  usually  covering  the  period  between  the  first  and  second 
dentition ;  in  most  cases  it  begins  to  develop  as  early  as  the  eruption  of 
the  first  incisors.  Only  in^vcfy  rare  instances  toe  children  attacked  at 
the  age  of  four  or  upwards.  It  is  said  (by  Stephanos)  to  be  rather  more 
common  in  boys  than  in  girls. 


§     198.    HiSTOEY    OF    '*  PoUOB/' 

Our  information  about  the  ''  ponos  "  goes  no  farther  back 
than.  i335y  in  whick  year  Boser  directed  atteutiou,  in  an 
address  before  iha  Medical  Society  of  Athens,.  Ut  enlarge 
ments  of  the  spleen  in  yoong  chilrlreu  on  tlie  island  of 
Spezza,  the  canse  of  which  be  traced  to  the  nse  of  water 
from  cisterns.  Beference  was  afterwards  rnaile  to  it  hy 
PaUas^^  who  pointed  ont  the  bieniorrhagic  phenomena  and 
their  resemblance  to  those  of  scurvy.  It  was  not  until  iHjt 
that  this  malady  receive^l  general  recognition  at  ihts  [lands 
of  the  profession  in  Greece. 

The  disease,  as  we  learn  from  the  most  wj'jstii  inquiriim, 
is  endemic  nowhere  bat  in  ihsi  island <(  of  Hj/^czza  and  llytlra; 
in  other  parts  of  iirtyhca   it  [las  utiyfur  \H*jm  lU'j^h  hMurrio. 
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It  osed  to  be  commoner  formerly  than  it  is  now ;  even  at  the 
date  of  Pallaa's  article,  there  were  few  families  in  Spezza 
but  had  tost  one  child  at  least  by  it.  There  have,  indeed, 
been  considerable  flactnations  in  the  number  of  casea  from 
time  to  time :  according  to  the  latest  accounts,  there  were 
twenty  to  twenty-five  children  with  "  ponoa  "  in  Spezza  out 
of  a  population  of  7500,  and  ten  to  fifteen  in  Hydra  ont  of  & 
population  of  7300. 


^     199.    ClBCnuaTAHCBS    UHDKB    WHICH    "  P0XO8 "    OCCDSS. 

Climate  and  season  have  no  inflnenco  on  the  prodnction 
of  the  diaeaBO,  Neither  has  the  kind  of  soil ;  for  it  occurs 
equally  on  high  and  tow  ground,  on  rocky  and  damp  soil,  on 
the  chalk  soil  of  Hydra  and  on  the  volcanic  (gompboUthic) 
formation  of  Spezza.  Social  rank  also  would  appear  to  be 
of  no  real  significance ;  the  cases  of  it  are  uniformly  dis- 
tributed through  all  claaseB  from  the  rich  downwards,  and 
in  all  kinds  of  dwellings,  from  the  larger  sort  of  well-kept 
and  well-aired  residences  to  tho  hovels  of  the  poor.  Neither 
is  there  any  real  causative  element  to  be  discovered  in  tho 
food,  which  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  used  in  other 
parts  of  Greece  where  the  disease  ia  nnknown.  It  follows 
also  that  the  much-blamed  use  of  rain-water  ia  not  the  caoee, 
for  the  malady  has  been  found  in  familiea  who  take  their 
water-supply  from  deep  wells.  Tho  view  adopted  by 
JeanakopuIoB,  that  it  arises  from  vialarial  infection,  is  quite 
untenable ;  for  on  neither  of  tho  islands  is  thoro  any  malaria 
at  all,  and  the  diseaae  is  one  that  affects  a  time  of  life  when 
malaria  is  least  apt  to  be  felt.  Moreover,  it  ia  limited  to 
certain  families, 

It  is  this  last-mentioned  fact,  together  with  tho  fact  that 
the  parents  of  children  with  "  ponos "  had  suffered  from 
serious  diseases,  especially  pulmonary  consumption,  that  so 
far  bears  out  the  opinion  generally  current  among  the  inhabi- 
tants of  Spezza,  that  the  question  is  one  of  hereditary  condi- 
tions or  of  a  congenital  predisposition.  We  are  completely 
in  the  dark  as  to  the  actual  ctiaeaso-producing  agent ;  and 
Stephanos,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  malady  cannot  be 
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brought  into  causal  connexion  with  any  of  the  inflnencea 
before  mentioned,  throws  out  the  suggestion  whether  in- 
fection or  parasiti&vi  may  not  be  at  the  bottom  of  it  I  Lastly, 
it  shonM  be  aaid  that  the  opinion  hold  by  Karamitsas  of  the 
disease  being  a  kind  of  splonic  leiikajmia,  does  not  find  the 
smallest  support  either  in  phenomena  observed  during  life, 
or  in  the  post-mortem  appearances,  or  in  the  examination  of 
the  blood  {that  author  himself  found  the  coloured  corpuscles 
considorably  fewer  and  only  some  traces  of  leucocytes  loft) ; 
and  therefore  Stephanos  thinks  himself  warranted  in  decidedly 
rejecting  the  idea  of  an  affinity  between  tho  disease  and 
ienkeemia  or  pseudo-leukiemia. 
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CHAPTER   XVI. 
BERIBERI. 

§  200.    Clinical    Chaeactsbs.     The    Paralytic    and    thb 

Dbopsical  Fobh. 

The  malady  known  under  the  name  of  ''  beriberi "  or 
other  colloquial  designation^^  which  is  endemic  in  many 
tropical  and  snb-tropical  parts  of  Eastern  Asia^  was  till  not 
very  long  ago  a  riddle  in  its  pathology  and  causation.  And 
although  the  latest  observations  of  English^  German^  Dutch, 
and  Brazilian  practitioners  have  thrown  much  light  upon  it, 
we  are  still  far  from  being  able  to  assign  to  it  a  definite  and 
undisputed  place  in  the  nosological  system,  to  characterise 
its  nature  with  precision^  and  least  of  all  to  come  to  any 
positive  conclusion  as  to  its  genesis  or  the  causes  that  under- 

*  The  etymology  of  the  word  "  beriheri "  has  not  been  explained.  Iti  origin 
is  certainly  not  Arabic,  bat  Hindostani  or  MaUy.  In  the  Malay  hingpage 
**  Inribi"  means  an  "abmpt  and  tripping  gait"  (Hattecnu, '  Qenecuk.  Tijdschr. 
▼oor  NederL  IncUe,'  x,  665).  According  to  Bontins,  who  was  familiar  with  the 
dinase  in  Java,  the  word  is  derived  from  "  bharyee/'  meaning  "  shec*]>."  Marshall, 
on  the  other  hand,  deriTcs  it  from  the  Cingalese  word  "  bhargcc/'  or  "  feeble 
gait,"  and  Herklots  from  the  Hindustani  word  "  bharljari,"  meaning  "  swelling," 
i^.  oedematons  swelling.  In  Banka  the  disease  is  called  "  binas  "  or  "  a|)00l/'  as 
well  as  "  pantjakit  nibe  "  or ''  siloe ;"  in  Java  **  loempoe  f*  on  the  coast  of  New 
Chiinea  "panljakit  p^toea."  In  Japan  it  is  known  under  the  name  of  **  kak*k^," 
a  term  of  Chinese  origin,  derived  from  tlie  words  "  kiaku,"  meaning  **  h)g/'  and 
*<ka"  or ''ki,"  meaning  ''disease,"  and  er|uivalefit  thiT«;f<m;  Ut  *U\\mmm  ot  ttie 
legs"  (Schenbe).  In  the  French  Antilles  it  is  called  "  maladie  des  su<Teries;"  in 
Cuba,  "  hinchazon"  (dropsy)  ''de  Uis  ne^nm  ;**  in  tlie  Hraxilian  |rrovinee  ttf  Matto 
Qrosso,  "pemeiras'*  (disease  of  tbi;  ffH);  and  In  Minas  (Umum  'Mnchsritfi" 
(oedema).  The  term  ''barbiers"  is  and/^jl>tM]Iy  a  French  comi|itifm  of  "ImH- 
bcrL"  Vinson  (I)  however,  who  was  Ik/hi  in  lUunUm,  and  Waiiie  fatntliar  with 
the  disease,  says  that  it  is  another  dii«'ase  whi/;h  is  tliutittd  by  **  Iwrbters  |"  but  it 
would  appear  from  the  dcscripti/m  (/f  Uiat  otlMfV  matafly,  tliat  It  Is  Itssif  Umi 
acate  pernicious  form  of  berib^ 
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lie  it.  The  recently  published  works  of  Wernich^  and 
Scheube  on  the  disease  in  Japan^  where  it  is  known  as 
^^kak-ke"  have  made  the  profession  in  Germany  more 
intimately  acquainted  with  it ;  and  as  I  am  able  to  refer  the 
reader  to  the  very  comprehensive  and  thorough  writings  of 
those  authors  for  the  morbid  anatomy  and  pathology  of  the 
disease^  I  shall  limit  myself  here  to  an  epitome  and  survey 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  pathology  of  beriberi  which  have  a 
special  bearing  on  the  etiological  questions  that  will  arise 
in  the  course  of  this  chapter. 

Clinical  history, — The  disease,^  as  we  find  it,  is  a  complex  of  a  number 
of  symptoms  pointing  to  affections  of  the  peripheral  nerves  and  vesselB, 
which  present  themselves  in  the  form  of  disorders  of  movement  and  sensi- 
bility, particularly  in  the  extremities,  of  dyspnoBa,  of  scanty  secretion  of 
urine,  andfinally  of  dropsical  effusions.  These  eSSvudaBB,thowemer,  aae  not 
•constant ;  in  many  cases  there  are  only  faint  indications  of  them ;  some- 
times they  appear  at  the  veiy  outset  of  the  illness,  at  other  times  they 
are  a  late  addition  to  the  group  of  symptoms ;  and  thus  It  is  posmhle 
to  distingoish  a  paralytic  form,  a  dropsical  form,  and  a  mizBd  form, 
according  as  dropsy  is  wanting  altogether  or  as  it  'Oomes  an  Isle  or 
early.  The  progress  of  beriberi  is  usually  chronic,;  it  is  sate  Jar  it  io 
run  an  acute  course,  and  when  it  does  so,  it  is  mostly  of  a  pexnioioiis 
type. 

The  onset  of  the  first  characteristic  symptoms  is  usually  preceded  for 
a  considerable  period  (weeks  or  months)  by  a  well-marked  stage  of 
peraiatent  weakness,  low  spirits,  listlessness  and  uitfitnees  for  work. 
When  the  outbreak  is  to  take.the  paralytic  form,  the  onset  is  shown  by 
a  difficulty  in  moving  the  lower  limbs,  which  gradually  increases  to 
paresis  and  paralysis ;  in  many  cases  the  upper  extremities  are  attacked 
with  the  same  weakness,  becoming  paralysed  in  the  end,  and  the  patient 
is  then  placed  in  a  very  melancholy  situation,  being  unable  to  make 
the  slightest  movement  and  requiring  even  to  be  helped  to  hia  food  and 
drink.  At  the  same  time  there  will  have  been  disorders  of  Bensibility, 
in  many  cases  commencing  as  perverted  sensations  (tickling  or  creeping 
feeling,  and  the  like),  or  as  hypei'SBsthesias  (burning,  particularly  in  the 
feet  and  legs,  the  ''burning  of  the  feet"  of  English  writers),  or  as 
muscular  tenderness  on  pressure  (especially  in  the  muscles  of  the  calf)* 

*  Tlic  authorities  quoted  throughout  the  chapter  are  given  in  alphabetical 
order  at  the  end. 

'  On  comparing  the  accounts  given  of  its  symptoms  and  course  by  obscrven 
in  India,  the  East  Indies,  Japan,  Brazil,  and  other  countries,  wo  find  so  perfect 
an  agreement  in  the  morbid  phenomena  that  we  may  regard  the  procvss  as  a 
whole  to  have  had  everywhere  the  same  character;  at  all  events  there  are  no 
fundamental  differences  in  the  type  of  the  disease  at  the  various  points  of  its 
distribution-area. 
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Later  on  the  nensoiy  diAorder  takes  the  fonn  of  auaasthena,  and  is 
specially  dktiiigaiahed  hy  loss  of  the  sense  of  pressure,  and  of  heat. and 
cold;  these  symptoms  also  are  noted  earliest  and  most  uniformly  in 
the  lofwer  limbs,  extending  afterwards  in  a  smaller  proportion  of  oases 
to  the  upper  extremities. 

Besides  these  newous  phenomena,  there  are.  observed  disorders  in  the 
blood-making  and  in  the  circulation.  The  patients  have  the  look  of 
ansmia,  complaining  of  palpitation  which  is  not  unfrequentfy  very 
troublesome,  and  of  dyspnoea.  Auscultation  of  the  heart  discovers 
blowing  murmurs  at  the  apex  and  over  the  semilunar -valveft;  peroussioii 
shows  the  area  .of  dnlness  increased  (either  from  dropsy  of  the  pericar- 
dium or  dilatation  of  the  heart) ;  the  tpulse  is  smaU,  veiy  compressible, 
slow,  or  sometimes  quickened.  The  urine  is  always  diminished  (in  con- 
sequence of  lowered  pressure  in  the  aortic  system),  but  it  never  contains 
albumen. 

To  the  phenomena  above  mentioned,  which  are  characteristic  of  the 
so-called  paralytic  or  dry  form  of  beriberi,  dropsy  is  often  added  in  the 
further  course  of  the  malady.  In  another  class  of  cases  dropsy  is 
among  the  earlier  symptoms,  and  the  disease  then  assumes  the  so-called 
dropsical  type.  UsuaUy  the  (sdcma  shows  itself  first  in  the  ankles  and 
legs,  extending  gradually  until  it  at  length  becomes  general  anasarca ; 
then  follow  dropsical  effusions  into  the  serous  cavities — alw^^  into  the 
pericardium,  more  occasionally  into  the  pleura  or  peritoneum,  and 
rarely,  as  would  seem,  into  the  cerebral  and  spinal  arachnoid. 

The  acute  form  of 'beriberi  develops  either  out  of  the  above-described 
chronic  illness ;  or  the  disease  is  acute  from  the  first,  with  a  violent 
onset  of  the  q^niptoms,  such  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  'with 
vomiting  often  added,  which,  according  to  some,  is  specially  charac- 
teristic and  of  evil  omen.  In  the  worst  cases  of  this  variety,  the 
dyspnosa  reaches  an  extreme  degree,  the  patient  becomes  cyanotic, 
and  dies  a  few  days  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  symptoms  in  a 
state  of  asphyxia  and  with  paroxysms  of  choking.  In  the  chronic  form, 
theissue  is  not  nnfreqnenUy  towards  recovery,  the  malady  often  dragging 
on  for  months,  and,  with  remissions  and  exacerbations,  even  for  years. 
Even  when  the  characteristic  symptoms  arc  all  gone,  there  are  not 
rarely  emaciation  and  feebleness  of  the  lower  limbs  remaining  over  for 
a  long  time  or  even  for  good.  The  fatal  issue  of  the  chronic  form  is 
either  by  gradual  aggravation  of  the  symptoms,  particularly  the  dropsical 
effusions,  accompanied  by  wasting  and  general  marasmus;  or  suddenly 
from  asphyxia  and  paroxysms  of  choking,  as  in -the  distinctive  manner 
of  the  acute  form« 

Morbid  anatomy. — The  anatomical  examinations  of  persons  who  have 
died  of  beriberi  have  been  few  hitherto,  and  they  have  afforded  no 
certain  clue  to  the  nature  of  disease;  or,  in  other  words,  they  have 
disclosed  nothing  uniform  in  the  morbid  anatomy. 

Among  the  conditions  most  commonly  found  are  the  following: 
Bemarkably  daik  colour  and  extreme  fluidity  of  the  blood;  serous 
infiltration  of  the  subcutaneous  connective  tissue;  more  ist  Vma  q0a^ 
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siderable  dropsical  effasion  into  the  pleura  and  peritoneum,  but  most 
of  all  into  the  pericardium,  and  now  and  then  into  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  the  cord ;  congestion  and  often  cedema  of  the  lungs ;  the 
heart  often  in  a  state  of  "excentric  hypertrophy  "  or  simple  dilatation, 
and  in  many  cases  soft,  pale  and  fattily  degenerated;  the  inner  coat  of 
the  aorta  and  coronary  arteries  thickened  at  certain  points  from  &tiy 
degeneration  (Lodewijks  and  Weiss) ;  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  mostly 
normal  (the  softened  spots  sometimes  found  in  the  central  organs  of 
the  nenrous  system  should  perhaps  be  regarded  as  post-mortem  phe- 
nomena). In  four  bodies  which  they  examined,  Baelz  and  Scheube 
found  inflammatory  changes  in  the  peripheral  nerves,  going  on  to 
induration  and  cirrhosis,  and  similar  changes  in  the  muscles^ — a  sub- 
acute neuritis  and  myositis  reminding  us  of  the  cases  of  multiple 
neuritis  with  inflammatory  atrophy  of  muscles,  lately  described  by 
Eisenlohr,  Gheoffroy  and  Leyden,  and  in  which,  according  to  the 
observers  above  named,  the  disease  really  consists  and  has  its  origin. 


§  201.  Historical  Bsfsbsncss. 

The  history  of  beriberi  may  be  followed,  so  far  as  the 
present  state  of  research  enables  us  to  decide,  as  far  back  as 
the  second  century  of  the  pre-Christian  era.  Inquiries  made 
at  the  instigation  of  Dr.  Scheube  by  a  number  of  scholars 
conversant  with  the  ancient  medical  writings  of  China  and 
Japan,  with  a  view  to  discover  whether  the  malady  had  existed 
in  those  countries,  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  the  word 
''  kak-ko  '^  occurs  in  a  Chinese  work  dating  from  about  200 
B.C.,  and  that  there  is  an  unambiguous  description  of  the 
disease  in  another  work  of  some  one  hundred  and  thirty  years 
later  date.  Other  references  to  beriberi  in  China  occur  in 
writings  of  the  third,  seventh  and  eighth  centuries  of  the 
present  era  ;  and  in  a  medicine  book  belonging  to  the  end  of 
the^tenth  century,  there  is  already  a  distinction  drawn  between 
a  ''  dry  ^^  or  paralytic  kak-ke  and  a  ''  wet ''  or  dropsical. 
Of  the  disease  in  Japan  the  earliest  record  is  in  a  medical 
treatise  of  the  ninth  century  of  our  era ;  but  in  that,  as  well 
as  in  subsequent  Japanese  medicine  books,  the  malady  is  often 
confounded  with  other  morbid  conditions  (heart  disease,  rheu- 
matism, dropsy^). 

^  Even  in  recent  times  there  has  been  a  good  deal  of  confusion  between  beriberi 
and  the  malarial  cachexia  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  cachexia  sqaense  (the  ancbv- 
iostoma-diseaso)  on  the  other. 
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For  the  East  Indies  the  first  notice  of  it  occars  in  the 

medico -topographical  treatise  of  Bontius,  who  was  acquainted 
with  the  disease  there  in  the  seventeenth  century  under  its 
coUoqnial  name  "  beriberi."  Belonging  to  the  same  period 
is  a  note  upon  it  by  the  Dutch  physician  Tulpiua,  who  had 
an  opportunity  o£  observing  the  malady  in  a  person  returned 
from  India  (Coromandel  coast).  Then  followj  in  order  of 
time,  the  accounts  by  Paxmann,  Lind  and  Foutana,  for  the 
Malabar  coast,  and  for  the  East  Coast  of  the  Indian  penin- 
sula the  important  and  in  some  respects  fundamental  work 
on  beriberi  by  Malcolmeon.  Of  much  more  recent  date 
is  the  apfiearance  o£  beriberi  at  various  parts  of  the  New 
World.  At  what  time  it  first  showed  itself  in  the  West 
Indies  I  have  not  been  able  to  make  out  from  the  accounts 
before  me.  In  Brazil  it  was  not  observed,  at  least  in  its 
more  general  or  epidemic  diffusion,  until  after  the  year  1 860  ; 
and  its  first  appearance  in  Guiana  would  appear  to  fall  about 
the  same  time. 


§  203.  Pbbsent  Abba  or  Distribution. 

"he  geoyraphical  dtttribution  of  beriberi  CKtonda  over  a 
large  part  of  the  tropical  and  subtropical  zones  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres  ;  but  the  more  important  foci  of 
the  disoaso  are  within  comparatively  narrow  limits.  One  of 
its  chief  seats  is  the  Empire  of  Japan,^  in  which  the  malady 
is  prevalent  from  Nagasaki  (in  the  Kiushiu  island]  to  Hako- 
dade  (in  the  Yezo  island).  Confined  until  some  forty  or  fifty 
years  ago  to  the  trading  ports,  it  has  appeared  more  recently  in 
the  interior  as  well — in  the  central  provinces  of  Kodzuke  and 
Oshiu,  and  even  in  the  mountainous  province  of  Shinano  ;  and 
it  not  only  affects  the  larger  towns  as  formerly  but  the  smaller 
villages  also.^  The  want  of  statistical  returns  of  disease  in 
Japan  prevents  us  from  forming  an  opinion  as  to  the  amount 
of  beriberi  in  that  country ;  but  we  have  an  approximate 
estimate  in  the  number  of  cases  of  it  retumod  by  physicians 
in  Kioto, which  were  2273  from  1875  to  1879 ina  population 

'  Friedel,  Pompc  van  Mcidervort,  Buf.  (V),  Mngct,  Wernicb,  Anderion,  Oodet, 
Sintmoni,  Sollaud,  Soheube,  Bieli. 

•  Baeli,  1.  c,  7. 


J 
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of  fome  22g/)00y  and  of  wliich   1093  ooemred  in  the  single 
jesr  1878.     In  Ae  army  the  nmnber  of  cases  in   1877  was 
2687  among  a  total  strength  of  19^600  men,  or  14  per  cent. ; 
the  year  after  it  was  13,629  in  a  force  of  36,100,  or  38  per 
oent.^     In  China^  where  the  disease  wonld  appear,  from  the 
historical  data^  above  mentioned,  to  haine  been  formerly  one  of 
the  prevalent  diseases  of  the  people,  it  now  occnrs  reiy  sddom.' 
In  addition  to  the  account^  of  an  epidemic  of  beriberi  in  an 
English  regiment  in  1852,  there  is  a  notice  of  an  epidemic 
outbreak  of  it  in  1870  in  the  Cocos  Islands  (in  12°  S.  in  tiie 
Indian  Ocean),  which   came  to  an   end  when  the  patients 
were  sent  to   the  adjoining   Keeling  Island.'^     For  Lower 
Indda  we  have*  information  of  its  being  endemic  in  Bnrmah, 
where  it  does  not  appear  to  have  been  domesticated  until 
after  the  outbreak  among  the  British  troops  in  1824  i^  ^^ 
at  Singapore,'  and  in  the  islands  of  Palo*Condo  (Calabash' 
Islands)  Ijringoff  the  coast  of  Cambodia  J     On  the  mainland* 
of  Saigon  it  is  very  rare,  to  say  the  least.^     On  many  islands 
of  the  Malay  Archipelago^  it  is  as  widely  spread,  in  endemic 
or   epidemic  form,  as  in  the    Japanese   Empire ;  thus,   in 
Sumatra ^^  the  Dutch  troops  suffered  from  it  severely  during 
the  war  in  Acheen,"  and  there  are  more  particular  accoonts 
of  its  endemic  prevalence  among  the  natives  of  the  Lampong 
States.^^      It   is   found   also   in    Banka^^   especially    in   the 
mining  districts ;   and  in  Borneo,  not  only  in  the  maritime 
regions^*  and  in  the  English  island  of  Labnan^^  off  the  north- 
western coast,  but  also  in  the  interior.^^     Also  in   Celebes}'^ 
particularly  in  the  Government  of  Macassar,^®  and  in  several 
islands  of  the   Molucca   group,   such  as  Sapama  ;^'  but  in 

1  Scheube  (II),  8.  »  Wernich  (I),  293.  '  Ref.  (II). 

^  Lc'udewlorf.  ^  Mooat,  Koamej,  Arokeum. 

^  ]{i-f.  I;  Ward  and  Grant.     According  to  Russell,   1174  cases  of  beriberi 
occurred  in  tho  Singapore  gaol  from  May,  1875,  to  May,  1880. 
7  ]$eauiilg. 

*  Richard,  *  Introd.,'  vii.    In  the  metlico-topopraphical  writings  of  French  j»»c- 
titionors  in  Cochin  China  nothing  is  said  of  the  diaease  excepting  in  the  note  by 
lieaufils  already  quoted. 
^  Schneider,  Oudenhoven,  Overbcck  do  Meijer,  Swaving,  van  Lcent  (I). 
>»  van  Lecnt  (VII).  "  Gelpkc.  ^'  Eisinger. 

'*  liindinan,  van  Kappen,  van  Lecnt  (V).  '*  Heymann,  Schneider,  Rupert. 

>5  Roe,  Barry.  '«  van  Lecnt  (III,  IV).  "  Scbmidtmuller,  do  Meijer. 

**  Bauer.  *^  Ileymann,  Bobinow. 
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Ambonia^  whioli  used,  to  be  very  muoh  affected  by  beriberi^^ 
it  is  now  rasoly  seen.^  It  exists  also  on  the  west  coast  o£ 
New  OumecLr  In  Jwva^  it  would  appear  to  bo  rare  on 
the  whole/  bat  we  hav«  accounts  of  its  endemic  prevalence 
in  tha  Besidenoy  o£  BanjuwAngi/  in.  the  extreme  east  of  the 
island'^,  and  in.  tha  prisons  of  Batavia;^  also^  notices  of  a 
severe  epidemio  in  the  Residency  of  Passuruan  in  1841^  the 
number  of  the  sick  being  returned  at  8000^^  and  of  epidemics 
in  1864  and.  1865.  at  the  Protestant  Orphanage  of  SamarangJ 
In.  India  the  principal  seat  of  the  malady  is  the  strip  of 
coast^.  belonging  to  the  Madras  Presidency,  from  Gaud  jam  to 
Masulipatam^  known  as  the  Circars  ;^  from  the  coast  this 
disease-focus  extends  with,  diminishing  intensity  for  about  a 
hundred  miles  inland.'  It  is  met  with  very  much  less 
frequently  on  the  Coromandel  coast,^^  in  the  plain  of  the 
Oamatic,^^  and  on  the  Malabar  coast.^*  In  Lower  Bengal 
beriberi  became  epidemic  for  the  first  time  in  1877-80  at 
Calcutta  and  at  various  places  in  the  provinces,  of  Dacca  and 
Assam.^^  There  is  not  a  single  reference  to  its  endemic  or 
epidemic  occurrence  on  the  western  littoral  within  the  BomboAf 
Presidency y.  or  in  the  greater  part  of  the  Deccom,  or  in  the 
North'West  Provinces,  or  in  any  part  of  the  Plain  of  the 
Gfon^as^,  excepting  the  above-mentioned  epidemic  at  Calcutta. 
In  Ceylon  there  is  a  good  deal  of  it,  more  at  some  points 
(Trincomalee,  Kandy)  than  at  others  (Colombo)^^  and  of  a 
more  malignant  type ;  but  the  most  recent  information  that  I 
have  of  it  in  that  colony  dates  from   1849^  and  Ij.am  unablo 

^  Leescm.       '  van  Hattem,  Tan  Leent  (II).       '  Ueymann.       ^  Clapbam. 

*'  Kef.  (VI);  Swaving.  From  January,  1857,  to  July,  1870,  there  were  2069 
patients  with  beriberi  in  Batayia  and  on  Onnut»  who  were  provided  for  at  the  cost 
of  the  Ooremmenty  most  of  them  being  in  the  prisons. 

*  Broekmeyer.  ^  van  DisscL 

9  Marshall  (II),  Hamilton,  Malcolmson,  Tbomsoo,  Hutchinson,  lialfour. 
Waring,  Evezard. 

>  Kearney  iuforms  us  that  the  diiieflsc  exists  in  Humbulfiorc,  Kumpti,  Slc, 
^  For  the  city  of  Madras  and  its  yiciniiy  there  is  not  a  single  reference  to 
beriberi.    Hnillet  says  that  in  Pondicherry  hu  had  neen  only  a  few  imported 


"  Dick. 

1*  Wright.    According  to  \)hj,  bifriUTi  i4  rory  rare  in  the  Cochin  diitrict. 

^  Fayrer,  from  information  supplie  1  by  Macl^et  d. 

^*  Hunter,  Rogers,  Davy,  M&rslall  (I,  II),  Uidley^  Pridhim. 
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to  say  what  may  be  the  state  of  matters  at  present.  It  is 
altogether  doubtful^  owing  to  the  absolute  silence  of  the 
authorities  on  the  pointy  whether  the  malady  occurs  in  other 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Asia  or  in  the  adjacent  islands. 
There  is^  indeed^  a  statement  by  Moore,  that  beriberi  has 
been  seen  in  sailors  at  Bassadur  (on  the  island  of  Kishin^ 
Persian  Gnlf)^  but  it  is  most  probable  that  these  cases  do 
not  imply  the  prevalence  of  the  sickness  on  shore  but  on 
board  vessels  frequenting  the  Gulf.     Of  which  more  anon. 

In  Africam,  territory,  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  the  disease  has 
been  found  hitherto  at  three  points — Mauritius,  where  it 
was  epidemic  in  1813  among  the  British  troops  ;^  in  Banian, 
where  it  has  broken  out  epidemically  in  1805,  1821,  18381 
and  1847;'  ^^d  o^  ^3  small  island  of  Nossi-Be,  situated 
north-west  of  Madagascar,  where  it  occurs  from  time  to 
time.' 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  as  we  have  seen,  beriberi 
has  not  been  observed  until  recent  times.  In  the  French 
Antilles,  according  to  a  report  of  Dumont  published  byLarrey, 
there  are  occasional  cases  of  it  among  negroes  and  Chinese, 
which  are  known  as  ^'  maladie  des  sucreries,''  and  there  are 
epidomics  of  it  now  and  then.  It  was  prevalent  on 
Guadeloupe  in  1859  among  negroes  imported  from  the  Congo 
Coast.  It  has  been  observed  also  in  Cuba,*  particularly  in 
1873,  when  it  raged  with  groat  virulence  among  the  negroes 
on  two  plantations  near  Palmira,  causing  a  mortality  of  from 
60  to  75  per  cent,  of  those  attacked.^  In  Cayenne  it  showed 
it  showed  itself  for  the  first  time  in  1865  among  imported 
coolies  ;*  but  it  does  not  appear  to  have  recurred^  there  until 

*  Rtif.  (III).  Tho  epidemic  of  "acute  ansDinlc  dropsy,"  which  occnrred  io 
Mauritius  in  1878-79,  according  to  Davidson  (*  Edin.  Med.  Joum./  188 1,  Aug., 
p.  118),  and  Pelleran  ('Arch,  de  mcd.  nav./  188 1,  Avril,  p.  298),  and  which  wss 
probably  imported  from  India,  ig  not  one  that  I  can  regard  as  beriberi,  jud^og 
by  the  Bymptoms. 

2  Vinson  (I). 

3  Quiol.  Fayrcr's  opinion,  that  the  disease  on  the  West  Coast  of  Africa 
known  as  **  negro  lethargy  "  corresponds  to  beriberi,  rests  upon  some  misconcep- 
tion which  I  cannot  explain. 

■*  Hava.  *  Minteguiaga.  •  Hcmeury,  Danmd. 

^  The  epidemic  among  the  workmen  in  tho  gold  mines  of  Sinnamary,  describiti 
by  DorvHu  (These,  Montp.,  1876),  was  probably  an  affair  of  anchylostoma  disea&e 
(cachciic  aqucusc).    At  all  events  it  was  not  beriberi. 
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tber,  1877,  when  Beveral  coolies  suffering  from  beriberi 
admitted  into  the  hospital  of  Cayenne  from  noighbour- 
iDg  settlements.'  One  of  the  most  considerable  centres  of 
the  disease  has  been  established  of  recent  years  in  Brasil* 
where  its  general  outbreak  belongs  to  the  same  period  as 
the  first  cases  of  it  seen  in  Guiana.  Some  Bi-aziliaa  prac- 
titioners are  of  opinion  that  there  had  been  occasional  epi- 
demics before;  as  at  Ceara  in  1825  and  at  Mavianna 
(province  of  Minas  Geraes)  in  1858  and  1S61.  But  it  was 
not  until  1866  that  the  general  attention  of  the  profession 
was  drawn  to  it,  particularly  at  Bahia,  where  there  had  been 
spoi-adic  cases  a  few  years  before,  about  the  diagnosis  of 
which  opinions  differed.  The  point  from  which  beriberi 
started  to  overrun  the  greater  part  of  Brazil  was  the  Bahia 
province ;  shortly  after,  it  broke  out  on  the  banks  of  tho 
Rio  Anajas  in  Para;  in  1869  it  was  in  Santa  Catharina 
(according  to  Rey)  ;  at  Pemanibnco  in  1871  (according  to 
Bfiringer)  ;  in  tho  MaranhSo  province  in  1872,  Cearii  in  1873, 
San  Paolo  and  Rio  Grande  do  Snl  (according  to  Betoldi)  in 
1874;  as  well  as  in  the  provinces  of  Alagoes,  Sergii>e  and 
Espirito  Santo, — thus  extending  over  tho  whole  Brazilian 
seaboard.  It  has  shown  itself  also  in  the  interior  in  other 
provinces  besides  Para,  such  as  Matto  Grosso  and  Minns 
Geraes  ;  and  at  many  places  it  has  assumed  the  character  of 
an  endemic  disease.  From  the  statements  of  Brazilian 
army  surgeons  who  had  made  the  campaign  against  Puraguay, 
it  appears  that  beriberi  bad  been  epidemic  in  that  country 
at  the  time  of  the  war,  at  Humaita,  Passo  da  Patria  and 
other  places.  Lastly,  it  has  to  be  mentioned  that  a  few  cases 
bare  lately  occurred  at  San  Francisco,  but  under  what  cir- 
cumstances, or  among  what  nationality,  does  not  appear  from 
the  very  brief  notice*  of  the  fact. 

Tho  epidemic  outbreaks  on  hoard  ship  form  episodes  in 
the  history  of  beriberi  that  are  full  of  interest  in  several 
respects.  It  has  been  observed  of  tenest  under  those  circum- 
stances in  Dutch  men-of-war,  transports,  and  coasting  vesaplp 
frequenting  those  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean  which  encircle  the 


I     freqng 

I 


'  Homenry,  Foidijois. 
•  Compnre  the  bxItvu 
■ll.f.(V). 


i.(l). 
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Malay  Archipelago,^  and  next  to  these  in  British  men-of-war 
and  transports  in  the  Bay  of  Bengal  and  elsewhere  in  the 
Indian  Ocean.^  There  are  also  a  few  notices  of  its  occur- 
rence among  the  crews  of  ships  in  the  Sea  of  Japan/  the 
Persian  Galf/  and  the  Bed  Sea.^  In  the  Atlantic,  nayal 
surgeons^^  have  seen  cases  of  it  among  the  crews  of  Brazilian 
men-of-war  daring  the  war  with  Paraguay.  Guy  witnessed 
an  epidemic  of  it  on  board  a  French  vessel  carrying  coolies 
from  Madras  to  Guadeloupe,  the  disease  having  appeared 
when  they  were  between  the  Gape  and  the  West  Indies  and 
some  four  weeks  previous  to  their  arrival  at  Guadeloupe. 
On  board  another  French  ship  carrying  time-expired  coolies 
back  from  the  West  Indies  to  India,  beriberi  broke  out 
among  the  coolies  when  they  had  got  as  far  through  the 
Indian  Ocean  as  91^  E.  and  14^  N.^  Among  other 
instances  of  epidemics  on  board  coolie  ships  from  India  to 
the  French  Antilles,  or  returning,  are  those  of  the  NieoUu 
Poussin  in  1864  and  the  Marie  Laure  in  1878.  One  of 
the  worst  cases  is  that  of  the  Parmentter  in  1861-62; 
she  was  carrying  401  coolies  back  from  Martinique  to 
Pondicherry,  and  after  a  voyage  of  five  months  she  landed 
only  281  coolies  alive.  In  ships  navigating  tho  Southern 
Ocean  or  Australian  waters,®  beriberi  has  never  occurred,  so 
far  as  I  know. 


§  203.  Influence  of  Climate  and   Season. 

As  regards  the  manner  of  its  occurrence,  beriberi  has  at 
some  places  within  its  distribution  area  the  character  of  an 

^  See  the  accounts  of  Schneider  (I.  c,  14),  Heymann  (II),  Pop,  van  Leent  (l 
III,  IV),  Steendyk,  Zuur,  Schutte,  Westhoff,  Rupert. 

^  Hunter,  Carter,  Morehead  (I).  '  Anderson. 

*  Moore.  *  Wellstead,  Pruner,  Carter. 

'  Riheira  do  Almeida, '  Estudo  sobre  as  condifoes  hygieuions  das  navios  encon* 
ra^ados.'  Rio  do  Janeiro,  187 1  ;  Saraiva, '  Quaes  os  melhores  meios  dc combater 
o  beriberi  ?*     Bahia,  187 1.     (Quoted  by  F^ris.) 

^  Richaud. 

^  The  outbreak  of  an  "  epidemical  dropsy,"  described  as  having  occurred  in 
1856  on  board  H.M.S.  Juno,  while  cruizing  off  the  Australian  coast  (' Statist 
Rep.  of  the  Health  of  the  Navy  for  the  year  1856/  p.  161),  is,  in  my  opinion, 
referred  to  beriberi  on  insufficient  grounds. 
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mic  malady,  as  in  many  islandB  of  the  Malay  Archipelago 
in  the  northern  division  of  the  Madras  Presidency  (Circars), 
in  Ceylon,  at  Singapore,  in  tlio  Japanese  Empire,  and  in 
many  parts  of  Brazil ;  whereas  at  other  places  it  shows  itself 
only  in  epidemics  separated  from  one  another  by  more  or 
less  considerable  intervals  of  time.  To  the  latter  class  its 
outbreaks  on  board  ship  belong  very  characterietically. 

The  influence  of  climate  does  not  account  for  these  differ- 
ences, any  more  than  it  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the 
disease  at  all.  No  donbt  the  area  of  beriberi  is  almost  ex- 
clusively within  tropical  and  subtropical  regions;  but  the 
endemicity  of  the  disease  at  Kakodado  (Yezo),  with  a  climate 
nearly  corresponding  to  that  of  the  temperate  zone  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  tlio  outbreaks  on  board  ships  in  somewhat 
high  latitudes,  are  evidence  that  the  malady  may  develop  or 
persist,  even  as  an  endemic,  beyond  those  regions.  That  the 
tropical  or  subtropical  climate  does  not  of  itself  determine 
the  endemic  or  epidemic  existence  of  the  disease,  follows 
from  the  fact  that  the  several  centres  of  beriberi  are  often 
narrowly  circumscribed  within  its  distribution  area,  while 
(he  regions  nearly  adjoining  them  and  subject  to  the  same 
climatic  influences  escape  the  disease ;  as  well  as  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  quite  unknown  in  Arabia,  on  the  East  and 
West  Coasts  of  Africa,  and  in  other  regions  with  a  pro- 
nounced tropical  climate ;  and  that  in  Guiana  and  Brazil,  it 
is  only  recently  that  it  has,  I  will  not  say  occurred,  but  at 
all  events  become  general,  although  we  cannot  account  for 
that  by  anything  in  the  climatic  conditions. 

But  we  must  none  the  less  admit  that  the  development  of 
the  disease  iutu  an  epidemic  stands  in  very  definite  relation 
to  the  influence  of  season,  or  of  the  corresponding  weather 
conditions.  Observers  in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  beri- 
beri has  been  observed  hitherto  are  unanimous  in  saying 
that  the  largest  number  of  cases,  or  the  epidemic  outbreaks, 
fall  in  the  season  which  is  meteorologically  characterised, 
first  of  all  by  the  high  degree  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and 
next  by  great  vicissitudes  of  temperature.  This  is  the 
opinion  expressed  by  Bontius,  v.  Oudenhoven,  Heymann, 
Schneider,  v.  Dissel,  Rupert  and  others  for  the  East  Indies  ; 
by  Hamilton,  Malcolmson,  Waring,  Keame^ ,  wai  o'Cafe^a  Vst 
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the  Circars ;  by  Dick  for  the  Camatic ;  by  Lind,  Fontana, 
Wright  and  Day  for  the  Malabar  coast ;  by  Marshall  for 
Ceylon ;  by  the  authority  for  Singapore ;  by  Wemich, 
Simmons^  Scheabe  and  Baelz  for  Japan ;  and  by  da  Silva 
Lima^  Pacifico  Pereira  and  others  for  Brazil.  Proof  of  this 
is  afforded  by  the  statistics  of  sickness  given  by  some  of  the 
observers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  according  to  season  of  571 
cases  of  beriberi,  admitted  into  the  military  hospitals  from  among  the 
native  troops  in  the  northern  division  of  the  Madras  Presidency  during' 
a  period  of  three  years.^ 


Table  of  Admiuions  for  Beriberi  in  the  several  Seaeons. 


HotSeuon. 


March 
April 
May 
June 


19 
27 

13 

86 


or  1 5' 03  per  cent. 


Rainy  Seuon. 


July. 
August     . 
September 
October    . 
November 


■on. 

GoolSeaaoa. 

•  34 
.  68 

.  99 

.  90 

.  99 

390 
cent. 

December        .  54 
January  .        .  35 
February         .  17 

or  167  per  cent. 

The  cases  at  Tokio  from  1879  to  1881,  to  the  number  of  2224,  were 
distributed  as  follows  :^ 


January    . 

•    37 

May     . 

.  212 

September    . 

.    194 

February  . 

•     23 

June    . 

.  341 

October    .    . 

.     64 

March 

•    39 

July    . 

.  632 

November     . 

.     17 

April 

.  124 

August 

.  537 

December     . 

4 

The  approach  of  the  cold  and  dry  season  has  almost  always 
had  a  good  effect  on  the  type  of  the  attack,  as  well  as  in 
bringing  an  epidemic  to  an  end.  Observations  as  to  the 
weather  at  the  time  of  an  epidemic  outbreak,  bearing  oufc 
those  above  mentioned,  have  been  repeatedly  made  at  sea 
by  Hunter,  Lindmann,  Eichaud,  and  others. 

1  Waring.  '  Baelz. 
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§  204.  Intimats  Association  with  thi  Sba  Coast. 

Whether  the  occurrence  of  beriberi^  and  its  diffusion,  are 
independent  of  particular  kinds  of  soil  cannot  be  decided 
with  any  approach  to  certainty.  One  noteworthy  fact  is, 
that  the  malady  has  been  mostly  prevalent  on  the  sea-coast, 
the  shores  of  great  rivers,  and  the  plains  adjoining ;  while 
it  has  shown  itself  seldomer  in  the  interior,  and  has  for  the 
most  part  avoided  high  tablelands  and  mountainous  country. 
Hamilton,  Marshall,  and  others  among  the  earlier  observers, 
were  of  opinion  that  a  distance  of  forty  to  sixty  miles  from 
the  coast  was  sufficient  to  give  immuniiy  from  beriberi;  and 
several  of  the  more  recent  authorities  have  expressed  the 
same  opinion.  Malcolmson  found  this  idea  confirmed  by  his 
experience  in  the  Circars;  but  he  thought  it  advisable  to  add 
that  "  this  law  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  require  to  be  greatly 
modified  as  our  information  is  extended'' — a  wise  reserve 
which  has  been  justified  by  subsequent  experience.  As  early 
as  Balfour's  report  on  the  cases  of  beriberi  among  the  troops 
in  the  Madras  Presidency  from  1829  to  1838,  we  find  con- 
siderable exceptions  to  the  rule  in  question.  The  cases  to 
the  number  of  1 116  were  distributed  as  follows : 

Stations  on  the  coast  ....    394 

Stations  on  the  plain,  between  eight  and  forty  miles  from 

the  coast  .....    537 

Stations  on  the  plain,  between  forty  and  one  hmidred 

miles  from  the  coast  ....    13a 

Stations  on  the  high  ground,  more  than  1300  feet  above 

the  sea .  .  .  .  .  '53 

Tt  should  be  kept  in  mind,  also,  that  there  were  only  two 
stations  of  the  last  kind,  viz.  Secunderabad  and  Kampti; 
and  that  the  troops  quartered  in  them  were  a  comparatively 
small  force. 

But  we  find  still  better  evidence  that  the  area  of  the 
disease  is  by  no  means  absolutely  associated  with  the  condi- 
tions obtaining  on  coast-lands,  in  the  latest  experiences  from 
those  same  districts  of  India  (Kearney),  from  Assam  (Fayrer), 
and  from  Bnrmah  (Kearney),  where  beriberi  has  occurred 
hundreds  of  miles  up  country ;  also  in  the  observations  on 
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its  extension  in  Japan^  from  the  coast  into  the  interior;  and, 
most  of  all^  in  the  fact  that  it  has  been  found  to  be  epi- 
demicaUy  prevalent  in  one  of  the  western  provinces  of  Branl. 
Therefore^  although  the  preponderance  of  beriberi  on  the 
coast  is  still  unmistakable,  the  explanation  of  the  fact  lies 
perhaps  more  in  the  meteorological  conditions  than  in  any 
peculiarities  of  soil. 

With  reference  partly  to  the  preponderance  of  beriberi 
on    sea-coasts  and   river   banks,  some^    have    laid   special 
emphasis  in  the  etiology  upon  the  wetness  or  swampiness  of 
the  ground,  and  have  deduced  therefrom  the  conclusion  tbat 
the  disease  partakes  of  a  malarial  character.     I  shall  after- 
wards show  that  beriberi  has  not  the  very  smallest  point  in 
common  with  malarial  diseases.     For  the  present,  I  shall 
merely  meet  the  theory  of  an  influence  derived  from  wet  or 
swampy  soil  by  directing  attention   to   the  fact,  that  the 
principal  seat  of  the  malady  is  that  very  region  of  India 
which  is  comparatively  well  off  as  regards  the   moderate 
saturation  of  the  soil ;  whereas,  the  regions  that  are  most 
damp  and  most  abounding  in  swamps,  such  as  Orissa,  the 
plain  of  Lower  Bengal,  and  the  plain  of  Cambodia  are  almost 
exempt  from  beriberi.     Further,  that  the  disease  has  risen 
to  a  more  or  less  important  place  within  the  last  thirty  or 
forty  years  at  various  points,  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Hemispheres,  where  it  used  to  be  either  rare  or  altogether 
unknown,  while  there  have  been  no  concomitant  changes  in 
the  soil ;  that  beriberi  is  met  with  much  more  commonly  in 
towns  than  in  country  districts ;  and  last,  but  not  least,  that 
it  can  spring  up  and  become  epidemic  on  board  ship,  where 
there   can   be   no   question  of   an   influence   of   soil   in  the 
ordinary  meaning  of  the  term. 


§  205.  Occurs  mostly  in  Adult  Males,  Native  and 
Acclimatised,  and  in  those  op  Good  Physique. 

Inquiring  into  the  influence  upon  the  production  of  beri- 
beri exerted  by  things  prejudicial  in  the  mode  of  living,  we 

1  For  example,  S waving,  Bary,  and  Rupert  for  the  East  Indies;  Andersun  aixl 
Simmons  for  Japan ;  Betoldi,  Key,  and  Pereira  for  BraziL 


1  the  £rst  instance  to  consider  as  factors  in  the  etiolo^ 
t  namber  of  personal  things,  snch  as  age,  sex,  nationality 
and  constitution. 

As  regards  the  amowit  of  the  airknets  at  various  ages, 
there  is  absolute  nnanimity  among  the  authorities  that  cases 
of  beriberi  are  the  exception  in  children  or  yonng  persons 
under  the  age  of  fifteen,  no  such  cases  being  met  with  in 
many  of  the  epidemics  ;  that  old  age  is  also  exempt  for  the 
most  part ;  and  that  most  of  the  cases  are  in  people  in  the 
prime  of  life.  On  board  the  ship  Vlndien  the  emigrants 
numbered  575,  among  them  54  children  up  to  fifteen  years 
of  age ;  there  were  1 1 8  cases  of  beriberi,  but  only  one  of 
those  was  iu  a  child  (Guy).  On  board  the  Jaerpies  Cwur, 
the  whole  of  the  55  children  of  tho  cooHos  escaped  the  disease, 
while  of  the  332  adults,  44  took  it  (Richand).  In  the  epi- 
demic of  1869-70  in  Labnan,  the  age  of  childhood  was  found 
to  bo  quite  protected  (Barry).  Of  35  fatal  cases  in  the 
hospital  of  Tokio,  only  one  was  in  a  person  under  fifteen ; 
of  581  beriberi  patients  treated  by  Scheube  at  Kioto,  only 
35  were  children ;  of  933  patients  at  Tokio,  1 5  were  between 
ten  and  fifteen  years  of  age,  753,  or  80  per  cent.,  were 
between  sixteen  and  thirty  years,  and  the  remaining  165 
cases  were  over  thirty  years,  89  of  them  being  between  thirty 
and  forty.  That  the  rule  is  not  without  exceptions,  is 
proved  by  the  epidemics  occasionally  observed  in  orphanages 
and  training  institutions.  Thus  in  the  Protestant  Orphanage 
at  Samarang  in  1S64  and  1865,  there  were  g8  cases  among 
235  childi-en,  and  g  of  these  f ntal ;  and  in  the  Missionary 
Schools  at  Toukiji  in  Japan,  a  large  number  of  girls  between 
the  ages  of  ton  and  sixteen  were  attacked  with  beriberi,  of 
whom  one  died. 

A  difference  iu  the  liability  to  beriberi,  not  so  pronounced 
perhaps  as  that  which  digtinguishes  childhood  from  the  prime 
of  life,  but  still  a  considerable  difference,  exists  between  (he 
female  sex  and  the  male.  In  Ceylon,  Christie  did  not  see  a 
eingle  case  in  a  woman,  and  Kupert  says  tho  same  for  Borneo. 
According  to  Heymaun  and  others  for  the  East  Indies, 
Wernich  and  Simmons  for  Japan,  Poreira,  Betoldi,  Rey  and 
others  for  Brazil,  and  Larrey  for  tho  West  Indies,  tho  cases 
of    beriberi   in   the   female   sex    are   rare,     Ou  \»a.t&  ^!&n 
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emigrant  sliip  VIndien,  there  were  1 1 1  cases  among  385 
men,  or  29  per  cent.,  (of  whom  40,  or  io'4  per  cent,  died), 
while  there  were  only  6  cases  among  118  women,  or  5*5  per 
cent.,  of  whom  2  died  (Gay).  Bnt  on  board  the  coolie  ship 
Jacques  Coeur,  the  proportion  of  cases  among  men  and 
women  was  as  12  to  7.  Among  584  patients  with  beriberi, 
Schenbe  gives  only  50  females ;  and  among  2224  cases  treated 
in  the  hospital  of  Tokio  from  1879  to  1881,  there  were, 
according  to  Baelz,  only  68  women,  or  i  to  31*7  men. 
Agreeing  with  Simmons,  Baelz  is  of  opinion  that  pregnancy 
and  childbed  make  the  liability  considerably  greater. 

A  third  personal  factor  in  the  pathogenesis  consists  in  the 
nationality  of  the  individaal.  At  every  endemic  or  epidemic 
seat  of  beriberi  where  there  is  a  mixed  population,  it  is  mostly 
the  natives  or  immigrants  belonging  to  the  dark  races  who 
are  attacked,  the  Europeans  and  Americans  enjoying,  par- 
ticularly in  the  first  period  of  their  residence,  an  immunity 
which,  if  not  absolute,  is  still  a  very  pronounced  one.  In  the 
East  Indies  and  on  board  the  ships  of  war  on  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  Station,  according  to  the  unanimous  opinion  of  v. 
Oudenhoven,  van  Leent,  Praeger,  Rupert  and  others,  the 
malady  occurs  principally  among  natives.  Only  in  exceptional 
instances  has  it  been  seen  to  any  considerable  extent  among 
Europeans,  as  in  Amboina  among  very  poor  people,  according 
to  van  Hattem,  and  on  board  a  Dutch  man-of-war,  where 
the  epidemic,  according  to  Heymann,  wfis  strictly  limited  to 
the  Europeans  of  the  ship's  company.  The  extent  to  which 
the  malady  is  prevalent  among  the  Malay  crews  of  the  Dutch 
East  Indian  squadron,  is  shown  in  van  Leont's  statistics^  for 
the  years  1870-77,  according  to  which  the  proportion  of  cases 
in  Malays  and  Europeans  was  as  60  to  i.  In  the  earliest 
accounts  of  beriberi  in  India,  those  by  Fontana  and  Lind, 
mention  is  no  doubt  made  of  somewhat  frequent  cases  in 
Europeans ;  but  all  the  more  recent  authorities  are  agreed 
that  the  latter  suffer  very  much  less  than  the  natives  (and 
than  Mohammedans,  in  particular,  according  to  Malcolmson). 
From  1829  to  1838  there  were  only  two  cases  of  beriberi 
among  the  European  troops  in  tho  Madras  Presidency 
(Balfour) ;  Waring  estimates  tho  proportion  of  native  cases 

'  '  QcDccsk.  Tijdachr.  voor  Nederl.  Indie/  1880,  ix,  297. 
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and  European  as  6  to  i ;  daring  the  epidomio  of  187S-8O1  in 
Calcutta  and  its  saburbs^  there  was  not  a  single  case  in  a 
European  (Fayrer).  In  Ceylon^  Marshall  has  seen  beriberi 
only  in  the  blacks;  and  Bidley,  for  the  same  colony^  says 
that  Earopeans  are  certainly  subject  to  the  disease^  but  much 
less  commonly  than  the  natives.  In  Japan^  the  Europeans 
and  Americans  enjoy  an  almost  absolute  immunity ;  among 
two  thousand  foreigners  in  Yokohama^  Simmons  could  learn 
of  only  one  well-authenticated  case  in  a  European ;  in  the 
foreign  colony  at  Tokio^  Wernich  saw  only  two  oasos^  one  in 
an  Italian  and  the  other  in  an  American  woman ;  according 
to  Anderson,  not  a  single  case  of  beriberi  had  occurred  among 
the  British  and  French  troops  formerly  stationed  at  Yoko- 
hama; in  his  own  experience  Scheube  knows  of  only  two 
authentic  cases  in  Europeans;  and  Baelz  says  that  Europeans 
in  Japan  hardly  ever  take  beriberi.  In  the  West  Indies, 
according  to  Larrey  and  Minteguiaga,  the  malady  has  been 
seen  hitherto  only  in  negroes  and  Chinese;  in  Guiana, 
according  to  Fran9ois  and  Hemeury,  only  among  imported 
coolies,  with  the  exception  of  a  case  which  the  latter  saw  in 
a  European  saUor.  In  Brazil,  also,  the  accounts  given  by 
practitioners  show  that  the  natives  suffer  much  more  than  the 
foreign  immigrants. 

It  is  a  noteworthy  fact,  already  adrertod  to,  that  the  pre* 
disposition  to  an  attack  of  beriberi  increases  with  the  length 
of  time  spent  at  the  focus  of  disease,  or  with  the  degree  of 
aeelimatisaticn.  Calhoun^  was  the  first  to  point  this  oat  when 
he  wrote  as  regards  Ceylon  :  ''  It  woald  appear  that  a  stay 
for  some  raonths  on  the  station  is  almost  essential  for  the 
prodnction  of  the  disease,  and  that  the  greatest  predisposition 
to  it  exists  when  troops  have  been  about  eight  or  twelve 
months  in  the  settlement. 

Hamilton  and  MalcolmAon  afterwards  took  the  same  view, 
from  their  experience  in  the  Circars  (Madras),  Hnhseqnentlj 
the  fact  was  confirmed  by  observations  made  in  Japan. 
Simmons'  statement  is  that  among  the  Japanese  who  have 
come  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  (the  proper  seat  of  the 
malady),  it  never  appeared  until  after  they  had  resided  some 
time ;  but  that  then  the  cases  became  more  frequent  among 
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them  than  among  natives  of  the  coast  (in  which  opinion  Baelz 
agrees) ;  and  that  therein  lies  the  explanation  of  the  large 
nnmber  of  cases  among  sailors^  soldiers^  policemen,  students 
and  others,  who  had  come  to  the  seaports  from  the  interior. 
The  period  required  for  acclimatisation,  or,  in  other  words, 
for  becoming  predisposed  to  the  sickness,  is  estimated  by 
Baelz  at  from  a  few  months  to  a  year ;  and  the  same  period 
is  fixed  by  practitioners  in  Brazil,  where  strangers  are  exempt 
from  attacks  of  beriberi  for  six  or  twelve  months  after  they 
have  come  to  reside  at  one  of  the  indigenons  centres  of  the 
disease.  One  attack  makes  a  greater  liability  to  others ;  so 
that  those  who  have  saffered  from  beriberi  once  may  have 
attacks  recurring  at  regular  intervals  for  years  after,  as 
Hamilton  had  shown  to  be  the  case  in  India,  and  Wemicb, 
Scheube  and  Baelz  in  later  times  have  proved  for  Japan. 

The  last  consideration  in  the  question  of  individual  pre- 
disposition, is  that  in  the  experience  of  the  East  Indies,  Japan 
and  Brazil,  people  of  strong  physique  take  beriberi  much 
oftener  than  the  weakly.  ''  Evidence  that  it  is  not  the 
weakest  who  take  the  disease  soonest  and  most  severely,'^ 
says  van  Overbeck  de  Meijer,  "  is  furnished  by  the  experience 
of  the  new  State  Prison  of  Batavia,  during  the  epidemic  of 
beriberi ;  for  it  was  just  the  strong  people  who  took  the 
disease  and  died.''  The  same  fact  has  been  established  by 
Lindmann  for  Banka,  by  Mohnicke  for  Amboina,  and  by 
Rupert  for  Sumatra.  ''  So  far  as  relates  to  constitutiou/' 
says  Rupert,  ''  the  fact  was  brought  out  that  there  were  no 
doubt  a  few  weakly  individuals  among  the  patients,  but  that 
the  great  majority  wore  strong  persons  between  the  ages 
df  twenty  and  thirty,  and  that  it  was  often  actually  the 
strongest  and  best  nourished  who  were  attacked.'^  To  the 
same  effect  are  the  accounts  from  Japan  by  Simmons  and 
Baelz  :  among  626  out-patients  treated  by  the  latter  for  beri- 
beri at  the  hospital  of  Tokio  in  188 1,  there  were  593  of 
robust  constitution,  27  of  moderate  strength  and  6  weakly 
persons.  Such  is  the  view,  also,  of  many  of  the  authorities 
in  Brazil  ;^  among  others  of  Cairo,  who  says  that  all  the  cases 
of  beriberi  which  ho  had  to  treat  at  the  Sailor's  Hospital  of 
Rio,  were  in    strong,  athletic  individuals.     It    is  only  the 

^  ¥6t\8,  *  AxcVi.  dQ  med.  nav.,'  1882,  Juin,  p.  476. 
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previous  attacks  of  exbaasting  diseases^  snch  as  dysentery 
and  protracted  agues,  that  appear  to  increase  the  predispo- 
sition to  beriberi ;  and  that  is  perhaps  what  van  Leent  (I) 
refers  to  when  he  says  that  invalids  are  particularly  liable  to  it. 


§    206.    SSDBNTABT  OCCUPATIONS  FBSDISPOSl  TO  IT. 

With  a  special  exception  in  favour  of  the  very  numerous 
outbreaks  of  beriberi  among  bodies  of  troops  and  on  ship- 
board, particularly  in  men-of-war  and  transports,  the  various 
classes  and  callings  of  the  population  would  appear  to  be 
subject  to  it  somewhat  uniformly;  at  all  events  no  class 
enjoys  immunity  by  virtue  of  its  wealth  or  its  social  position. 

F^ris  in  his  summary  of  the  Brazilian  writings  on  the 
subject  says  :  "  On  voit  quelquefois  I'afFection  attaquer  les 
personnes  qui  sent  dans  une  position  €ley6e ;  ou  pent  dire  que, 
jusqu'^  present,  aucune  position  sociale  n'a  6t6  respect^e.'' 
The  accounts  are  the  same  from  Japan,  where,  as  Baelz  says, 
people  in  comfortable  circumstances  are  attacked  actually 
oftener  than  the  working  classes  and  the  proletariat.  Scheube 
is  of  the  same  opinion,  and  he  adds  that  even  the  upper  and 
very  highest  ranks  of  Japanese  society  are  not  exempt  from 
beriberi ;  according  to  his  observations,  the  great  bulk  of  the 
patients  is  made  up  of  scholars,  priests,  teachers,  pupils, 
merchants,  artists  and  handicraftsmen.  Of  333  male  patients 
treated  by  him  in  1877  ^^^  1878,  there  were  261,  or  78  per 
cent.,  belonging  to  those  callings;  and  of  these  again,  168, 
or  46  per  cent.,  were  scholars,  priests,  teachers,  pupils  or 
writers,  while  106,  or  41  per  cent.,  were  in  business,  and  37, 
or  13  per  cent,,  were  artists  or  artificers.  The  conclusion 
which  Scheube  draws  is,  that  those  occupations  predispose 
specially  to  the  disease  which  involve  a  sedentary  life  ;^  and 
that  is  also  the  conclusion  which  the  Brazilian  practitioners 
have  come  to,  according  to  Feris,  when  he  says :  "  Signalons 

^  This  fact  dUposeg  of  the  guggcition  thrown  out  by  v.  Leent  (*  Geneesk. 
Tidjschr.  voor  Nederl.  Indie/  1880,  ix,  306),  that  the  comparative  freedom  of 
the  female  sex  from  beriberi  may  be  due  to  their  having  lew  physical  exertion 
to  undergo  than  men. 
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la  vie  sSdentaire  comme  nne  cause  secondaire  de  la  maladie ; 
c'est  poor  cela^  sans  doute^  qu'elle  se  d^veloppe  si  facilement 
chez  les  individas  qai  appartiennent  k  la  classe  lettr6e.'' 


§  207.  Influence  of  OvERCROWDiNa  and  Want  of  Venti- 
lation. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  want 
of  physical  exercise  is  in  itself  a  factor  in  the  etiology^  inas- 
much as  soldiers  and  sailors^  who  are  particularly  often 
attacked  by  beriberi^  have  certainly  no  lack  of  exercise.  A 
much  more  likely  suggestion  is  that  Umg  confinement  in  more 
<yr  less  crowded  and  badly  ventilated  places,  so  often  associated 
with  the  mode  of  life  of  those  classes^  plays  a  leading  part 
in  the  production  of  the  disease ;  and  that  is  the  opinion 
held  by  many  of  the  authorities.  Noteworthy  in  this  con- 
nexion is  the  exceedingly  frequent  occurrence  of  beriberi  in 
the  gaols  of  British  India  and  the  Dutch  East  Indies^  as  well 
as  in  schools  and  boarding  institutions^  the  defective  ventila- 
tion of  which  has  been  specially  dwelt  upon  by  van  Dissel  in 
treating  of  the  epidemics  of  Samarang ;  and  his  observations 
are  all  the  more  deserving  of  attention  for  the  reason  that  they 
relate  to  young  girls  who  are  not  often  subject  to  beriberi  under 
other  circumstances.  The  same  is  true  of  the  outbreaks  of 
the  disease  on  board  transports  and  coolie-ships ;  for  Hunter^ 
Gay,  Richaud  and  others  are  agreed  in  saying  that  the  one 
obvious  cause  of  the  outbreaks  has  been  the  insufficient 
ventilation  of  the  'tween  decks  occupied  by  the  troops  or 
emigrants,  the  want  of  fresh  air  becoming  all  the  more  press- 
ing when  the  hatches  had  to  be  kept  closed  for  a  length  of 
time  in  consequence  of  bad  weather.  Swaving,  also,  with 
whom  many  observers  in  India  agree,  lays  special  stress  in 
the  etiology  of  beriberi,  upon  prolonged  and  frequently 
recurring  confinement  in  small,  overcrowded  and  ill-ventilated 
places,  more  particularly  if  they  be  used  also  for  sleeping  in ; 
and  ho  shows,  from  facts  observed,  that  the  degree  to  which 
the  disease  develops  is  in  proportion  to  the  seriousness  of  the 
nuisance  in  question  and  to  the  duration  of  it.  In  like 
manner  Rupert  is  of  opinion  that  ^'fouling  of  the  air  by 
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noxious  matters^  such  as  investigation  cannot  discover  with 
precision/'  is  one  of  the  more  intimate  causal  factors;  and 
Scheube  concludes  from  the  facts  before  him  that  '^  persons 
who  live  together  in  large  numbers  in  small  rooms  are  quite 
peculiarly  liable/'  In  this  we  may  find  a  partial  explan- 
ation of  the  frequent  occurrence  of  beriberi  among  the  crows 
of  men-of-war,  and  among  troops  in  garrison. 


§    208.    EVIDBNGS    OF    A    DiBTITIO    CAUSATION. 

The  point  most  keenly  debated  in  the  etiology  of  beriberi 
is  the  question  of  the  influence  of  deficient  or  improper  food 
a/nd  drink  on  the  pathogenesis.  As  in  all  such  eases  of 
obscure  causation,  there  has  been  no  lack  of  assertion  that 
the  true  and  proper  cause  of  the  malady  is  to  be  looked  for 
in  the  use  of  tainted  or  brackish  drinking  water.  This  doc- 
trine, which  was  put  forward  first  by  Wright  and  afterwardft 
brought  into  currency  by  Evezard,  has  been  contradicted 
by  the  experience  of  other  observers  (Malcolmson,  Kichaud 
and  others) ;  and,  according  to  the  most  recent  facts  from 
Japan  and  Brazil,  it  has  now  lost  all  importance* 

It  is  otherwise  with  the  question  of  an  iDflnence  exerted 
by  an  insufficient  diet  or  a  diet  not  ecrresponding  to  the  meta^ 
bolisms  and  bloodmaking,  or  to  tlis  needs  of  the  body  ;  such 
would  be  the  exclusive  .or  preponderant  use  of  rice,  which 
is  especially  poor  in  nutritive  matters,  and  of  dried  fish 
(deficient  in  albuminous  substances  and  fat)  ;  and  thesf5  aro 
in  many  parts  of  Eastern  Asia  the  principal  articles  of  Uhh\ 
not  only  among  the  lowest  of  the  population  but  als/;  in  tho 
middle  classes.  The  Anglo-Indian  physicians  Iia^l  at  an 
early  period  pointed  to  this  barmfol  influence  as  a  iitkunti  of 
the  malady;  and  by  many  of  the  recent  oimsrvam  in  i\w 
Dutch  East  Indies  and  in  Japan  it  han  iHstm  HnnifrrtMl  th^ 
first  place  in  the  etiolfjgy^  ''Wh<f/never  }n7r\Urri  Hpjfimrn 
among  a  ship's  company/'  uays  Ovc'rb'?^;k  d^j  }A*tVyir,  **  it  i« 
always  in  coni^qnenee  of  th^ir  having  U>  liv^?  nxi.lnHivirly  on 
salt  meat  owin^r  u>  cir€om$(tHnctn  UrjtmA  onr  r/mirhS ;  and 
whenever  th/?  tr^yvps  ^fWjAf/yt:4  in  military  tiXi^-Aiiumn  in 
certain  paru  of  ihh  iNrtch  K4aX  Ituii^  are  oWig«d  Up  Iir« 
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exclusively  apon  the  ordinary  food  of  the  country,  they  are 
almost  always  attacked  by  beriberi ; ''  and  Pop  had  pre- 
viously spoken  in  the  same  way  of  the  disease  as  it  occurs  on 
board  Dutch  ships-of-war  on  the  East  Indian  station.  Van 
Kappen  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  those  of  the  Chinese 
employed  in  the  mines  of  Banka  who  live  well,  are  exempt 
from  beriberi,  and  that  the  persons  attacked  by  the  malady 
are  those  who  become  anaemic  in  consequence  of  insufficient 
food.  Stendijk's  opinion  was  that  beriberi  appeared  on 
board  ship  whenever  the  food  ran  short  or  became  spoiled. 
A  similar  view  is  taken  by  Westhof,  who  complains  of  the 
bad  provisions  (rice  and  dried  fish)  supplied  by  the  river- 
passenger  companies  to  their  vessels  in  the  Dutch  East 
Indian  service ;  and  by  Schutte,  who  says  that  he  had  seen 
the  disease  in  the  gaol  of  Paramaribo  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances (diet  of  rice,  salt  fish,  and  boiled  green  bananas). 
Not  less  decidedly  has  van  Leent  adhered  to  that  opinion  on 
every  occasion  when  he  has  had  to  advert  to  the  occurrence 
of  beriberi  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies,  and  at  greatest  length, 
in  his  latest  article  on  the  subject.^  "  The  dietetic  error," 
he  says,  to  translate  literally,  "  which  I  regard  as  the  one 
and  only  cause  of  the  morbid  composition  of  the  blood  in 
beriberi,  consists  in  the  too  small  proportion  of  albuminous 
substances  and  fat."  In  proof  of  this  he  gives  the  experi- 
ences of  the  disease  in  the  Dutch  East  Indian  fleet  from 
1870  to  1878,  particularly  during  the  war  in  Acheen,  both 
among  the  native  and  European  members  of  the  crews. 
Until  1873  there  existed,  in  consequence  of  the  extremely 
inadequate  rations  of  the  natives,  that  marked  difference 
between  the  number  of  cases  in  them  and  in  Europeans 
which  has  been  already  referred  to  (p.  584),  a  difference  that 
was  represented  in  1873  by  the  ratio  of  60*37  ^  o'2>^. 
From  1874  onwards  the  Japanese  sailors  got  the  same  rations 
as  the  Europeans,  whereupon  the  proportion  of  sickness  from 
beriberi  among  the  two  races  became  as  7*06  to  0*07.  "I 
can  say  positively,"  he  adds,  ^^  that  there  was  not  the 
slightest  alteration  in  any  of  the  circumstances,  apart  from 
the  radical  change  in  the  rations  supplied  to  tho  native  part 
of  the  crews."     This  experience  confirms  van   Leent  in  the 

^  'Qeneesk.  Tijdscbr.  voor  Nedcrl.  Indie,*  1880,  ix,  295. 
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conclusion  tliat  he  had  come  to  from  former  observations,  a 
conclusion  formulated  by  him  in  these  words :'  "  Le  b€rib6ri 
reconnut  comme  cause  principale  une  alimentation  trop  urn- 
forme,  insuffisante  et  de  mauvaise  quality ;  ^organisation, 
priv^  des  616ments  indispensables  k  I'entretien  de  la  com- 
position normale  du  sang  et  par  suite  a  la  nutrition,  s'appauvrit 
pen  k  pen." 

The  same  view  of  the  influence  of  improper  diet  in  pro- 
ducing beriberi  has  been  taken  up  by  Maget  and  Wemich, 
two  of  those  who  have  studied  the  disease  in  Japan.  "  The 
kak-k€,''  says  Wernich,'  '^  is  a  chronic  constitutional  disorder 
of  blood-making  and  of  the  vascular  system.  Bice  as  the 
exclusive  food  of  the  people  is  answerable  for  it  in  a  quite 
especial  way.  Not,  however,  as  some  have  thought,  because 
it  is  used  in  a  decomposed  state,  but  because  it  is  used  in 
such  quantities  that  the  power  of  assimilation  is  gradually 
lost  for  other  kinds  of  food ;  and  even  the  large  quantity  of 
rice  is  unable  to  render  the  nutrition  and  blood-making 
adequate.  Although  the  Japanese  diet  contains  albuminous 
elements  in  the  form  of  fish  and  bean  cheese,'  these  are  not 
sufficient.  Fat  in  an  easily  digestible  form,  as  the  Northern 
Chinese  have  it  in  considerable  abundance  in  their  fat  pork, 
mutton  and  duck^  and  the  Southern  Chinese  and  Malays  in 
palm-oil,  is  almost  wanting  in  the  diet  of  the  Japanese.'^ 

To  this  reading  of  the  importance  of  certain  deficiencies 
or  errors  in  the  diet  for  the  development  of  the  malady, 
considerable  objection  has  been  taken;  and,  in  so  far  as 
these  objections  are  directed  against  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  doctrine,  I  think  them  entirely  justified.  Malcolmson, 
criticising  the  earlier  views  on  the  influence  of  diet  held  by 
Anglo-Indian  physicians,  wrote  as  follows  :  *^  Much  has  been 
said  of  the  effects  of  various  kinds  of  food,  and  Dr.  Herklots 
enumerates  a  number  of  articles,  whose  use  he  considers 
injurious;  but  when  we  reflect  that  these  are  standard  ali- 
ments all  over  India,  we  cannot  carry  our  deference  to  his 
experience  so  far  as  to  admit  that  they  can  produce,  in  these 
districts  only,  so  singular  a  train  of  symptoms.     What  effect 

*  •  Arch,  de  m^.  mt./  1867, 1.  c 

*  *  OeographiBch-mediciniiclM  StodieD/  p.  193. 

*  The  Japanese  '<  tof a/'  a  kind  of  porridge  made  from  old  and  dried  beani» 
and  confuting  mortlj  of  the  legnmiD*    (See  Wemicb,  L  c,  p.  85.) 
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the  extensive  use  of  fish  may  have,  in  combination  with  other 
inflaences,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say ;  but  the  comparative 
cheapness  of  all  kinds  of  grain  in  the  Circars,  and  the  easy 
circumstances  of  many  of  the  native  soldiers  who  suffered, 
are  fatal  to  any  supposition  of  the  disease  depending  on  defi- 
cient and  unhealthy  diet/' 

The  slight  influence  of  deficient  diet  on  the  production  of 
the  malady  is  further  shown  in  the  fact  stated  by  Waring, 
that  during  the  frightful  famine  which  visited  the  South  of 
India  in  1833  and  1834,  not  a  single  case  of  beriberi  was 
observed  in  those  gaols  of  the  Madras  Presidency  which  had 
been  free  from  the  disease  before,  although  it  was  epidemic 
during  that  period  in  the  gaols  of  Bellary  and  Cuddapah. 
In  the  account  of  the  epidemic  of  1878-80  at  Calcutta, 
drawn  up  by  Fayrer,  it  is  stated  that  the  disease  was 
prevalent  mostly  among  the  poorer  classes  of  Hindus  and 
Mohammedans,  but  that  Eurasians  and  well-to-do  natives 
were  by  no  means  exempt  from  it,  and  that  deamess  of  pro- 
visions or  improper  diet  could  by  no  means  be  made  out  to 
be  causes  of  it,  inasmuch  as  well-fed  persons  and  flesh-eating 
Mohammedans  suffered  along  with  the  poor. 

The  observations  of  Rupert  in  Borneo  form  a  specially 
interesting  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  this  matter. 
When  beriberi  was  epidemic  among  the  troops  and  the  crows 
of  men-of-war,  these  had  twice  a  week  fresh  beef,  poultry, 
eggs  and  coffee  in  their  rations  besides  fish,  salt  meat,  potatoes 
and  rice  ;  at  the  same  time  the  labourers  of  the  country, 
whose  food  for  long  periods  was  nothing  but  rice  and  a  piece 
of  dried  fish,  were  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  Rupert's 
opinion  is  very  much  that  of  Malcolmson.  "If  the  notion 
were  correct,"  he  says,  ''  that  an  improper  diet,  or  a  prepon- 
derance of  amylaceous  and  vegetable  food  and  deficiency  of 
animal,  plays  the  chief  part  in  the  production  of  beriberi,  the 
disease  would  have  to  be  a  very  general  one,  inasmuch  as 
rice  is  the  staple  diet  of  the  people  of  India  and  the  East 
Indies,  remarkably  little  animal  food  being  used  by  the 
natives  excepting  in  the  case  of  a  few  hunting  tribes  in  the 
interior  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra.  But  the  fact  is  that  it  is 
restricted  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies  to  certain  regions  and 
spots,  mostly  on  the  coast  or  in  immediate  proximity  to  it.'' 
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Simmons^  who  admits  that  rice  is  an  inadequate  kind  of  food^ 
ill  suited  to  anyone  suffering  from  beriberi^  expresses  a  doubt 
whether  the  excessive  use  of  it  is  to  be  held  as  the  cause 
of  the  malady  in  Japan.  Scheube  and  Baelz  enter  the 
lists  very  decidedly  against  that  doctrine ;  the  former  point- 
ing to  the  existence  of  the  disease  among  the  hunters  and 
fishermen  of  the  Ainos  (in  Yezo),  whose  diet  is  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Japanese  in  albumen  and  fat;  and  the  latter 
pointing  out^  as  Rupert  had  done  for  the  East  Indies^  that  in 
Japan  the  disease  is  commonest  where  there  is  most  animal 
food  in  the  diet^  that  is  to  say^  at  the  sea-side. 

Finally,  Brazilian  authorities  are  most  decided,  and  almost 
unanimous,  in  disputing  all  connexion  in  the  pathogenesis 
with  deficient  or  improper  diet,  for  the  reason  that  beriberi 
is  common  among  the  proprietary  classes  of  that  country, 
surrounded  by  all  the  comforts  of  living.  ^'Comment  se 
fait-il,'^  asks  F^ris,  in  his  summary  of  the  facts  about  beri- 
beri in  Brazil,  ^^que  les  individus  les  plus  atteintes  soient 
cenx  de  la  classe  61dv6e  plutdt  que  ceux  de  la  classe  inf^rieure 
qui,  luttant  avec  la  miscre,  s'alimentent  mal  ou  insuffisament, 
et  pourtant  sent  precisemcnt  ceux  qui  payent  le  moindre 
tributM'^piddmie?'' 

In  the  Brazilian  fleet  it  was  epidemic  on  one  occasion, 
when  there  was  actually  a  superabundance  of  provisions. 
Guy  and  Bichaud  also  state  that  there  could  be  no  question 
of  short  rations  or  bad  provisions  in  those  instances  of  beri- 
beri outbreaks  which  came  under  their  own  notice  on  board 
French  transports.  One  more  proof  that  beriberi,  in  its 
endemics  or  epidemics,  is  altogether  independent  of  this 
etiological  factor,  I  find  in  the  circumstance  that  there  has 
been  no  general  diffusion  of  it  in  Brazil  until  recent  times, 
while  there  has  been  no  such  change  in  the  staple  food  of 
the  people  as  would  render  its  phenomenal  outburst  in- 
telligible. 


§  209.  Various  Theories  of  the  Nature  op  Beriberi. 

Impartially   summing    up    the    results   of   the   foregoing 
inquiry  into  the  connexion  between  beriberi  and  certain  con- 
VOL.  II.  38 
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ditions  of  climate^  weather^  Boil^  constitution^  mode  of  living, 
and  of  diet,  we  find  nothing  which  supplies  an  answer  to  the 
question.  Where  are  we  to  look  for  the  true  and  proper  cause 
of  the  disease  ?  What  we  do  learn  is  that  it  must  be  some- 
thing over  and  beyond  those  infiaences.  The  difficulties  which 
we  encounter  in  trying  to  solve  this  question  are  considerably 
increased  by  the  obscurity  that  surrounds  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself,  an  obscurity  which  the  most  recent  observations 
and  researches  have  not  dispelled.  At  the  present  day^  just 
as  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  the  most  various  opinions 
obtain  as  to  the  nature  of  the  disease,  and  as  to  the  disease- 
producing  factor;  so  that  we  can  very  aptly  express  the 
present  standpoint  of  our  knowledge  in  the  phrase,  ^'  autant 
d'auteurs,  autant  d'opinions  diverses."  It  would  be  beyond 
the  limits  of  my  task  to  go  at  all  deeply  into  the  disputed 
nature  of  beriberi;  I  must  therefore  content  myself  with 
touching  upon  it  only  in  so  far  as  it  afiFects  our  critical 
estimate  of  the  opinions  held  by  various  authorities  in  regard 
to  the  causation. 

One  of  the  oldest  theories  starts  from  the  point  of  view 
that  beriberi  is  a  rheumatic  process;  or,  to  put  it  more 
generally,  a  chill-disease  brought  about  by  hot  and  damp 
weather  with  great  fluctuations  of  the  temperature.  To  this 
doctrine  Feris^  has  lately  given  his  adhesion;  ho  denies, 
indeed,  the  rheumatic  character  of  the  disease  (in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term)  as  well  as  its  specificity  ("  entite 
morbide  ^') ;  but  he  takes  the  "  cause  determinante  *'  to  be 
'^  ^influence  des  phenomenes  meterologiques,  a  savoir:  chaleur 
humide  et  transitions  brusques  de  temperature,^'  and  the 
^'  cause  pr6disposante ''  to  be  ''  affaiblissement  des  vaso- 
moteurs  et  du  grand  sympathique/'  This  theory  of  the 
origin  of  beriberi,  like  every  other  theory  which  would  refer 
the  disease  to  a  cause  in  general  operation,  without  taking 
into  account  the  fact  that  the  malady  is  confined  within  small 
and  definite  areas,  is,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  set  aside  as 
erroneous  on  the  face  of  it.  Even  if  we  admit,  in  considera- 
tion of  the  facts  above  given,  that  states  of  the  weather  are 
not  without  an  influence  on  the  development  of  the  disease, 
and  more  particularly  that  the  frequent  occurrence  of  bcri- 

^  'Arcb.  de  med.  nav./  1882,  AoAt,  1.  c. 


beri  on  board  ship  and  among  troops  is  connected  therewith  ; 
we  Bhould  still  be  unable  to  understand  how  it  is  that  a 
harmfal  inflnenco  of  so  common  a  kind  as  that  sort  of  weather, 
distinctive  as  it  is  of  the  climate  of  many  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical regions,  should  give  rise  to  outbreaks  of  disease  of  a 
most  definite  and  peculiar  type  at  only  a  few  )x)iuta  on  the 
globe.,  and  these  far  apart ;  why  in  India,  for  example,  whero 
the  meteorological  conditions  in  question  make  themselves 
felt  with  eqnal  force  over  a  great  part  of  the  country,  the 
spots  of  beriberi  should  be  so  few,  auJ  confined  within  so 
short  a  radius.  Furthermore,  the  existence  of  "affaiblisse- 
ment  du  grand  sympathiqiie "  is  an  assumption  for  which 
there  is  not  the  amallest  warrant  in  the  previous  histories  of 
the  patients,  the  larger  number  of  whom  were  of  strong 
physique  and  otherwise  in  good  health. 

The  view  entertained  by  Christie,  Morehead,  Carter,  van 
Overbeck  do  Meijer,  Praeger  and  others,  that  beriberi  is  a 
disease  closely  allied  to  scurvy,  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the 
two  diseases  have  sometimes  been  prevalent  together,  and  on 
the  aesamption  that  the  morbific  causes  of  both  belong  to  the 
same  group,  namely,  defects  or  errors  of  diet.  Against  this 
doctrine  it  has  to  be  said  that  a  coincidence  in  time  observed 
now  and  then  between  two  diseases,  docs  not  warrant  a  con- 
elusion  as  to  their  general  identity;  that  a  comparison  of  the 
aggregate  symptoms  peculiar  to  each  disease  does  not  bring 
out  the  smallest  resemblance  between  them ;  and  that  the 
food-factor  in  the  genesis  of  beriberi  plays,  as  we  have  seen, 
by  no  means  so  conspicuous  a  part  as  to  warrant  ns  in 
explaining  the  production  of  the  malady  by  reference  to  it 
alone. 

The  same  objection  has  to  be  taken  to  the  theory  first  put 
forward  by  Evezard  and  Lodowijks,  afterwards  stated  more 
precisely  by  "Wcrnich  and  adopted  in  its  later  form  by 
Schutte,  the  theory,  namely,  that  beriberi  is  a  kind  nfpenit- 
doue  atiu'mia,  or,  as  Paeifico  Pereira  puts  it,  that  it  is  a 
"  dystrophie  "  dependiug  upon  insufficient  oxidation  of  the 
blood,  induced  by  a  variety  of  debilitating  infiuences,  and 
having  its  real  cause  in  errors  of  diet.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  beyond  question  that  a  state  of  aniemia  brought  on  by 
disordered  natrition  is  au  eaaential   part   of   the  i&fiftVni&. 
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phenomena ;  but  it  is  still  a  donbtf  al  point  whether  this  ab- 
normal nutrition  constitutes  the  primary  factor^  the  starting 
point  of  the  malady/  or  whether  as  Simmons  thinks,  it  is  a 
secondary  development  in  the  course  of  the  disease.  Cer- 
tainly beriberi  occurs  both  endemically  and  epidemicaUy, 
where  no  error  of  diet  can  be  discovered  as  the  morbific 
cause ;  and  on  the  other  hand^  poor  diet  in  every  possible 
form  and  with  all  its  consequences  has  been  common  in  aU 
ages  and  in  all  parts  of  the  world  without  any  epidemic  or 
endemic  of  beriberi  developing  from  it.  Those  who  would 
cling  to  the  idea  that  this  etiological  factor  is  the  true  cause 
of  the  malady^  will  have  to  find  evidence  that  the  bad  food 
acts  in  some  such  peculiar  and  specific  way  as  would  account 
for  the  specific  character  of  the  disease ;  but  this  has  not 
been  done  as  yet  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 

Lastly,  beriberi  has  not  escaped  the  fate  of  being  counted 
among  the  malarial  diseases,  in  the  opinion  of  many  observers 
such  as  Heymann,  van  Hattem,  Swaving,  Clapham,  Boei 
Barry,  Russell  and  others  in  India,  Ceylon  and  the  East 
Indies,  of  Simmons  in  Japan,  and  of  many  of  the  authorities 
in  Brazil.*  The  evidence  for  this  consists  partly  in  the 
prevalence  of  both  diseases  together  in  endemics  or  epidemics, 
and  in  the  fact  that  persons  who  had  suffered  from  malarial 
fever  sometimes  take  beriberi ;  and  it  is  partly  derived  from 
the  occurrence  of  beriberi  on  wet  or  marshy  soil.  Apart 
from  the  consideration  that  there  are  scarcely  two  other  dis- 
eases which  show  so  great  differences  in  their  type  and 
evolution  as  beriberi  and  malarial  disease  (the  enlargement  of 
the  spleen,  which  is  characteristic  of  the  latter,  being  never 
found  in  beriberi),  and  that  the  coincidence  of  two  diseases 
in  time  or  place,  (far  from  constant,  moreover,  in  the  present 
instance,)  is  not  of  itself  enough  to  show  their  identity, 
there  is  tho  objection  to  bo  taken  above  all  others  to  this 
theory  that  the  most  intense  foci  of  malaria  in  India,  although 
they  immediately  adjoin  the  beriberi  districts — I  have 
specially  in  mind  Orissa  and  the  delta  of  the  Ganges — are 

'  V.  Lcent,  who  holds  this  opinion  (*  Gcncosk.  voor  Ncderl.  Iodic/  1.  c^  p- 
307),  expresses  himself  very  decidedly  against  identifying  the  anaemia  of  beriberi 
with  tho  so-called  "  pernicious  ansomia." 

^  Sec  Feris,  *  Arch,  de  m^d.  nav./  1882,  AoAt,  p.  83 
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absolutely  free  from  tho  latter  disoaac,  tLat  tlio  cuast  of 
China,  which  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  malaria,  is  but 
slightly  affected  with  bonberi,  that  Davy,  although  he  in- 
clines to  the  view  of  beriberi  being  a  form  of  malarial  sick- 
ness, did  not  meet  with  a  single  case  of  it  in  Ceylon  <laring 
four  years  medical  service  there,  and  that  beriberi  has  never 
been  seen  in  the  great  malarious  counti'ies  of  tropical  Africa. 
It  is  a  hardly  less  telling  fact  against  the  malarial  theorr 
that  beriberi  is  endemic  in  many  regions  where  malarial 
disease  is  rare,  as  at  Singapore  and  at  a  nnmbor  of  moun- 
tainous places  in  tho  East  Indies ;  and  still  more  dccisivo 
facts  are  that  epidemics  of  beriberi  may  develop  on  board 
ship,  that  women  enjoy  an  exemption,  and  that  tho  non- 
acclimatised  are  spared,  although  they  arc  the  very  subjects 
to  suffer  most  from  the  influence  of  malaria  wherever  it  is 
ondemic. 


W  5  310.  The  Cause  op  it  a  Si'Koipio  one. 

That  beriberi  is  a  specific  morbid  process,  a  disease  sui 
generis,  is  proved,  not  only  by  the  atsemhle  of  symptoms  and 
the  whole  type  of  the  malady,  which  presents  no  clear  analogy 
to  any  other  disease  known  to  na,  but  also  by  its  history  in 
place  and  time,  by  its  epidemic  outbreaks,  and  by  its  esta- 
blishment Bs  an  endemic.  From  theso  facts  we  must  con- 
clude that  there  is  a  peculiar  and  specific  cause ;  and  inasmuch 
as  the  specific  cause  is  not  discoverable,  according  to  the 
present  state  of  our  knowledge,  either  in  conditions  of  climate, 
weather  and  soil,  or  in  the  general  manner  of  living  and 
dieting  among  the  inhabitants  of  the  aficcted  parts  of  the 
globe,  it  most  reside,  as  we  have  already  indicated,  in  some 
pathogenetic  influence  over  and  abovethese  latter,  which  cannot 
themselves  be  madeout  to  beof  importance  for  the  development 
of  the  disease  except  only  in  so  far  as  predisposing  or  afford- 
ing an  opportunity.  But  although  that  assumption  appears 
to  be  justified,  no  one  has  succeeded  as  yet  in  coming  to  any 
definite  conclusion  on  the  nature  of  the  "morbid  poison." 

The  conjeotare  that  the  morbid  poison  is  some  specifically 
'  iH«  Ihing  in  the  food,  brought  abont  by  the   local   condi- 


^^^BiOT 
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tions^  is  a  probable  one^  and  there  has  been  no  lack  of  hypo- 
thesis in  that  sense.  At  an  early  period  the  question  was 
propounded^  whether  it  might  not  be  some  poisonoiis  property 
of  {decomposed)  rice  that  represented  the  cause  of  the  malady ; 
and  that  doctrine  has  recently  found  a  defender  in  Kearney^ 
who^  like  Malcolmson  at  an  earlier  date^  points  to  the 
resemblance  in  particular  symptoms  between  beriberi  and 
ergotism,  although  he  brings  forward  no  other  positive  evi- 
dence to  support  his  opinion. 

Other  observers  think  that  the  disease  is  of  parasitic 
origin.  This  hypothesis,  worked  out  by  Gelpke,  makes  a 
very  odd  impression,  and  I  give  it  in  the  author's  own  words : 

"  It  is  only  a  living  poison,  snch  as  can  lie  long  latent  in  the  body, 
and,  perhaps,  undergo  sexual  development  therein,  that  can  generate 
beriberi ;  and  in  this  sense  I  may  compare  beriberi  with  triehinoiU, 
Let  no  one  misunderstand  me,  however.  I  claim  for  this  beriberi-trichina 
neither  the  size  nor  the  sexual  natural  histoiy  of  Trichina  spiralis.  Bat 
the  host  of  the  parasite,  at  all  events,  is  the  dried  fish  upon  which 
prisoners  are  fed.  These  fish  do  not  live  in  the  waters  of  the  Malay 
Archipelago  ....  and  I  have  ascertained  as  a  matter  of  fad, 
through  my  inquiries  on  the  subject,  that  the  fish  is  imported  from 

China The  diffusion  of  the  disease  extends  to  every  place 

where  the  fish  is  caught  and  eaten ;  it  breaks  out  in  epidemics  wherever 
the  fish  comes  in  its  migrations  ....  or  wherever  its  poisoned 
flesh  is  introduced  by  commerce." 

The  evidence  that  Golpke  brings  forward  to  support  his 
theory  is  little  likely  to  create  confidence  in  it.  The  same 
remark  applies  to  the  writings  of  Emi,  who  believes  that 
he  has  discovered  the  cause  of  the  malady  in  an  affection  of 
the  intestinal  mucous  membrane  due  to  the  presence  of 
Trichocephalus  dispar.  Having  had  his  attention  drawn  to 
blood  in  the  dejecta  in  the  course  of  an  attack  of  beriberi 
(a  phenomenon  which  has  not  been  seen  by  other  observers 
except  on  the  very  rarest  occasions),^  he  found  on  post- 
mortem examination  of  the  congested  mucous  membrane  of 
the  lower  end  of  the  ileum  and  of  the  caBCum,  small  defects 

^  Among  a  very  large  number  of  patients  with  beriberi,  Scheube  has  fomid  it 
in  only  two  cases,  both  of  them  the  rapid  and  malignant  form  of  the  diMue* 
Simmons  has  found  it  only  as  a  dysenteric  complication.  Other  obteryen  do 
not  mention  it  at  aU. 
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f.Biibstance/  and  in  the  intcstiDal  rana.1  large  niimberB  of 
Tpichocephftlua  dkpar,  Bomo  of  which,  he  thonght,  had  bored 
into  the  mucous  membrane  and  cauaed  those  breaches  of  the 
surface.  Besides  that  parasito  he  found  a  Bpecies  of  small 
round  worm  about  4  mm.  long,  hia  description  of  which  is 
very  obscure.  Erni  is  of  opinion  tliat  the  nervous  symptoms 
ill  the  course  of  the  malady  are  reflex  phenomena,  duo  to 
irritation  of  the  intestinal  mucous  membrane,  and  that  the 
complications  of  anajmia  and  dropsy  are  to  be  explained  by 
the  loss  of  blood  caused  by  the  parasites  (as  in  the  cachexia 
aqaosa  of  Ancbylostoma  duodenale).  Having  these  state- 
ments in  view,  Stammeahaus  paid  particular  attention  to  the 
condition  of  the  intestine  in  the  cases  of  beriberi  which  came 
nndor  his  notice  in  the  deadhouse.  With  a  single  exception 
he  found  Anchylostoma  duodenale  in.  the  small  intestine  ia 
all  the  cases  (forty-eight  in  number),  but  mostly  in  very 
small  numbers  and  far  apart ;  but  he  found  these  parasites 
also  iu  a  fatal  case  of  tropical  dysentery,  and  in  a  case  of 
cancer  of  the  uterus.  On  the  other  hand,  he  never  found 
Trichocephalus  dispar.  He  concludes  from  hia  observations 
that  Anchylostoma  duodenale  is  very  widely  diffused  in  the 
Dutch  East  Indies  ;  that  that  parasite  is  not  the  proper  caOBS 
of  beriberi ;  although  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  may  have 
some  influence  in  producing  the  characteristic  ausmia. 
Wucherer  aud  da  Silva  Lima  have  also  found  in  the  intestine, 
"small  worms  resembling  Anchylostoma  duodenale"  in  the 
bodies  of  several  persona  who  bad  died  of  beriberi  in  Brazil. 

1  Wemicb,  wbD  obtained  oul;  one  prat-mortem  eiamimitioD,  fouiiil  "extreme 
fajpensniiB  iu  tlie  ileam,  and  at  the  loirer  end  of  it  dark  spots  like  htccaorThagea, 
wliioh  also  occurred  iu  the  ciucnm  j  in  tha  colon  tlio  veaeela  were  a  good  deal 
injected,  but  uotbing  eUe  remarkable."  Andoraon,  who  had  likewiao  oolj  one 
post-morteui  ciaminalJoa,  fonnd  mbmacoaB  euchymosvg  &t  a  fuw  places  iu  the 
upper  part  of  the  email  iotititine.  Schcahc,  who  Giamioed  three  anea  after 
death,  found  in  odd  of  them  "  a  cluater  of  panctiform  hsemorrhages  iu  the  ileum 
juat  above  the  valve,  of  varioni  sizes  up  Ui  j  cm.  bug ;  the  mocoai  membrane  of 
the  amoU  iDtcatine  luoro  or  leas  injected  at  variooa  points,  and  here  and  there 
■woUdu  or  atdumatouB  f  in  tlic  sei^oad  craao,  "  the  inteatiual  mucosa  more  or  ICM 
injected  over  moat  of  ita  extent,  pnnctlf  orm  hasmorrhageH  at  a  few  spota."  The 
third  caae  was  complicated  with  tjphoid,  10  that  no  couclUBion  could  bo  drawn 
&om  the  changsa  ia  the  intestine,  which  might  have  belonged  in  part  to  the  one 
diseate  &tid  in  part  to  the  other. 
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§  211.  Lbadino   Indications   for   the    Etiology — No  Evr- 

DKNCE    OF    CoMMUNICAfilLITT. 

It  must  be  obyions  that  none  of  these  hypotheses  and 
observations^  although  I  have  thought  it  necessary  to  repro- 
duce them  here  as  fully  as  possible^  have  dispelled  the 
obscurity  in  which  the  nature  of  the  morbific  cause  is  shrouded, 
or  have  brought  us  any  nearer  to  a  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
and  it  is  a  task  reserved  for  the  future  to  continue  the  search 
after  the  specific  element  of  the  disease  in  one  or  other  of 
the  directions  indicated.  In  this  inquiry  there  are,  it  seems 
to  me,  four  things  to  be  specially  kept  in  mind  and  attended 
to  :  firstly,  the  comparatively  rare  occurrence  of  the  disease 
in  childhood,  in  the  female  sex,  and  among  the  European 
part  of  the  population ;  secondly,  the  unusual  frequency  of 
cases  among  the  crews  of  ships,  or  in  bodies  of  troops  quar- 
tered in  localities  where  there  is  little  or  nothing  of  beriberi 
among  the  ordinary  population ;  thirdly,  the  rapid  recovery 
of  the  patient  on  leaving  the  focus  of  disease,  or  on  changing 
his  mode  of  living ;  and  fourthly,  the  epidemics  on  board 
ship.  That  the  true  cause  in  these  last  cases,  and  others 
like  them  of  which  particulars  have  been  given  above  (p.  588), 
is  not  merely  an  affair  of  "  mephitism  ^'  developed  from  the 
crowding  together  of  a  number  of  persons  in  a  small  and  ill- 
ventilated  space,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  same  hard- 
ships occur  every  day  on  board  transports  and  ships-of-war 
without  beriberi  developing,  as  well  as  by  innumerable  other 
instances  of  the  same  kind  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 

If  there  should  be  any  desire  to  speak  of  the  unknown 
morbific  agent  under  the  name  of  "  miasma,"  there  can  be  no 
objection  so  long  as  nothing  more  is  implied  in  the  term 
than  an  unknown  factor,  and  no  prejudice  entertained  in 
favour  of  its  telluric  origin.  At  the  same  time  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  doubtful  at  the  present  date  of  writing  (that  is 
to  say,  in  view  of  the  observations  published  since  i860), 
whether  the  disease  is  to  be  reckoned  among  the  infective 
diseases  properly  so  called ;  and  I  hold  it  to  be  still  less 
justifiable,  in  regard  to  the  etiology,  to  give  way  precipitately 
to  the  modem  craze  for  bacteria  in  this  particular  field  of 
inquiry,  or  to  seek  to  establish  the  communicability  of  the 
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e  on  tho  ground  of  casual  and  ambiguous  facts.      From 

India  and  tho  Malay  Archipelago  wc  hiivo  uot  a  single  fact 
affording  certain  proof  that  the  disease  ia  transmissible  ;  while 
against  the  idea,  there  ia  tho  fact  tliat  beriberi  continues  to 
be  eiidemically  prevaleiit  in  ludia  at  tho  present  day  within 
the  same  nan-ow  limits  to  which  it  was  confined  at  tho 
beginning  of  the  century.  Wlien  it  has  broken  out  on  board 
ship  among  Indian  coolies,  it  has  never  spread  to  tho  atten- 
dants of  the  eick,  the  sailors  and  others  ;  and  tho  observations 
of  practitioners  in  Brazil  are  just  as  decidedly  opposed  to 
the  importation  or  transmission  of  it  by  means  uf  individuals 
or  by  goods.* 
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CHAPTER   XVII. 
SCROFULA. 

§    212.    HiSTOBICAL    REFERENCES    TO    SCBOFULA. 

The  word  "  scrofula  "  op  ''  scrophala ''  denoting  an  in- 
flammatory kind  of  tumour,  more  particularly  in  the  neck 
but  also  in  other  superficial  parts  of  the  body  where  there 
are  many  lymph-glands,  such  as  the  armpits  and  groins,  is 
first  met  with  in  the  medical  writings  of  the  school  of 
Salerno.^ 

'  Scrofula  or  scrophala  is  derived  from  scrofa  or  scropha,  a  pi^.  It  may  seem 
to  correspond  etymologically  to  the  word  xoipdc,  as  derived  from  x^^P*^*  ^  ^^' 
ing  pig;  at  all  events  Leonides  says  (in  Afitins,  lib.  xv»  cap.  v,  cd.  Basil.,  1535, 
iii,  72):  "Choerades  nomine  a  sulbns  mutnato  apellantar:  circa  snum  enlm 
mandibulas  adenosi  qnidam  globull  inveniuntur,  qnibns  strnuiH)  (cboerades)  assi- 
mllantnr;  sunt  qui  a  coploso  anlmalis  partu  nomen  sumpsisse  patent,  quoniam  ct 
copiosa  eorum  propago  est."  Whether  this  derivation  of  the  word  x^^P^C  '*  ^^^ 
right  one,  or  whether  it  should  not  rather  be  taken  in  a  figurative  sense  (x^^P^^ 
meaning  primarily  "  a  stone  "),  appears  to  me  to  bo  open  to  question.  Leonide$i 
is  no  trustworthy  guide,  inasmuch  as  he  lived  600  or  700  years  after  the  Uippo- 
cratlc  period,  when  the  word  first  became  a  techuical  term.  The  latter  explanation 
is  certainly  more  promising  than  the  former ;  and  it  may  be  supported  by  state- 
ments made  in  several  passages  of  the  writings  of  Gralen  ('  Lib.  de  tumorlbus 
praeter  naturam/  cap.  xv,  ed.  Kiihn,  vli,  729,  and  'Method,  med./  lib.  xiii,  cap.  v, 
ed.  cit.,  X,  881)  to  the  eOcct  that  the  inflamed  glands  are  named  x^^^^^C  when 
they  assume  a  scirrhous  hardness  {aKipp^Qivnov  ovoyLo).  In  constructing  the 
term  "  scrofula"  the  school  of  Salerno  followed  the  Interpretation  of  Leonides; 
the  first  of  them  to  use  the  word  was  Constantiuus  Africanus,  who  employs  it  in 
several  passages  of  his  writings  ('  De  morbls  cognose.  et  curand./  lib.  vli,  cap- 
xxill,  0pp.  Basil.,  1536,  where  the  expression  is  "scrophulae  sunt  dura  apes- 
tcmata  in  moUi  came  nascentia,"  and  *  Lib.  de  chlrurg.,*  cap.  xv,  ed.  cit.,  p.  ^t^t^j- 
After  him  we  find  the  term  used  by  Petrocelli,  *  Practlca,*  lib.  11  (in  De  Kenzi's 
'Collect.  Salemitana,*  iv,  287);  then  in  the  •  Tractatus  de  aegritudinum  can- 
tione  *  (lb.  11,  461);  and  by  Kolando,  '  Chlrurgia/  lib.  11,  cap.  xii  (in  Abulcaslm'^ 
edition,  Basil.,  i54i»  p.  269),  and  in  the  'GIossuIsq  quatuor  magistn)rara  super 
chirurgiam  Kogerii  ot  Rolandl,*  lib.  11,  cap.  v  (in  De  Kenzi's  Coll.,  ii,  593),  when' 
the  explanation  is ;  *'  \mdo  diclt  scrophula  a  scrofa,  qaoniam  sicut  scrofa  parit 
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^t  correBponcIs  in  meaning  to  the  jfoipag  of  the  Greeka, 
and  to  tho  "struma"  of  the  Latin  writers  of  nntiqnity,  and, 
with  Borne  restrictions  to  oar  notion  of  scrofulous  glandular 
tuinonra.  As  oarly  as  tho  Hippocratic  collection  there  are 
iadicationa  pointing  to  the  particularly  common  occurrence 
of  these  tnmonra  in  children,  from  which  it  may  be  inferred 
that  the  discnso  (jf  yoijioc  ^'''^  ^ot  the  most  pnrt  the  same  as 
that  which  we  have  hero  to  consider.  Tho  references  are 
still  clearer  in  tho  writings  of  the  later  Greek  physicians, 
who  associate  the  tumours  with  the  glands  in  the  neck,  axilla 
and  groin,  characterising  tliem  as  inflammatory  swellings  of 
the  latter  and  dwelliug  upon  the  sluggish  nature  and  pro- 
tracted course  of  tho  inflammation. 

In  oat:  passage  of  the  Hippocratic  writings'  wc  read:  "  rpur^vripoiri 
ii  yivD/iJvDicri  (i.e.  in  tlie  Bumewhat  older  cloas  of  children)  x<>'P<i''C  '"i 
raXXn  fu^inra  iidXiora  li  ra  irpoiipij/ilm."  and  in  anotheH :  "  npi  it 
^XuuSr,  ^i/JOTB  piv  ffiiriia  rnJ  tH  jitipitta,  raCra  irXtiora  to  iraitia  lo-^DiKn 
(at  ft^ara  i(  atrVoiv  itjroXXaircrii"  rvlat  ii  yipaiTipomi  n  niv  irmJiiui'  co! 
ynfvitrKot<ri   ^iiTai  plv   iAoVow,    );a\iir(irij«iv  ii  iK   oCriuu'  airaXXaVirinwi-" 

In  the  poat-Hippocratic  treatise  'De  glandulia,*  it  is  stated  in  regard 
to  the  inflammation  of  the  cervical  glands  ^  " lai  q  ^Xtypovii.  trraa-ipov 
liv  vypov,  xo'piii'c  iyyivovTai."  Galen  in  several  passages*  says  that,  if 
the  inflamed  glands  l/3ou(3wvrc)  take  on  a  scirrhous  ckai'acter,  or  become 
hard,  they  are  then  known  bj  the  name  of  xo'po'^'C  {a-ti^paOivTaiv  Bvopa), 
and  that  these  are  not  prone  to  suppurate  (tic  ifurvqa-ivj  Inasmuch  as 
they  proceed,  not  uiri  Bippfn  OXijt  (ex  calidu  materia),  but  from  "  a 
mucous  and  cold  dysurasia."'    Leonides'  writes  to  tho  samo  effect: 

mnltiplicea  fctui,  Itu  lii^uimodl  pauio  genemt  semper  maltas  scropliutng."  In 
tho  medioil  writcri  of  the  latter  part  of  tLe  mitldlcitsca.siicli  as  Gordon  (' Lilimn 
medlcom.'  Do  >poitaoiatibu>  fngldls.,  Prectic.  i,  rubr.  i,  Lugd.,  1574,  p.  90), 
John  ofQaddcBdca  (' Itoaa  AngliM,'  Aug.  Vindel.,  isgj.p.  gSO.Qoido  ('Cbiraix. 
Tract.,'  li,  tap.  1r,  Lagd..  1571,  p.  77),  and  Valc«ms  <Ia  Tliaraota  ('  Philonium,' 
lib.  vii,  cap.  ii)-^o,  Lugil.,  1490,  fol.  337  b],  wo  contioQe  to  moet  with  the  term 
**  acrophola."  It  is  not  nntil  tlic  siitoontb  cuiiturj  tbat  it  begins  t«  give  pisce  more 
and  more  to  "  struma,"  which  now  got  to  be  used  bj  medical  writers  iodiBcrimi- 
Dately  for  scrofula  and  goitro,  nud  continned  to  have  this  double  sigiiiGctmce  ontil 
the  eighteenth  century,  wlion  scrofuloos  disease  was  thriroughly  Uivcutigiited,  uid 
the  old  name  wa*  revived  to  dliitingiiisb  it  from  goitce.  It  is  only  in  EngUnd 
that  the  sitjocUve  "atramous"  is  atill  npptied  to  cnaca  of  scrofula.  The  term 
"  ■cmFnlosis."  to  lignify  tho  process  underlying  tho  diaenae,  is  of  recent  date 
'  '  Aphorism.,'  seat,  iii,  S  ibi  cd.  Littni,  iv,  498. 

*  '  Pneilictor,,'  lib.  ii,  5  11,  ed.  cit.,  ix,  30. 
>  I  1  ami  7,  ed.  c.  viii,  556.  561. 

*  LI.  ce.  and  '  De  locis  affectis,'  lib.  i,  cap.  iii,  ed.  e.  vlii,  3 1 . 

'  '  Comment,  in  Hipp.  Aplior.,'  cap.  uxvi,  ed.  c.  xvii,  B.  637.  *  L.  c 
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"  Sunt  autem  stmmsB  (i.e.  xoipadtg)  cames  subcandid®  aacta  faciles, 
intra  membranam  contentce,  utqne  sammatim  dicam  glandnlsd  indnraixe, 
nnde  et  in  collo,  azillis,  ingoinibas  fere  generantnr,  ubi  glandnlsd  Yasis 
sabstratffi  collocantnr.'* 

The  same  conception  and  description  of  the  form  of  dis- 
ease is  met  with  in  the  works  of  such  of  the  later  Greek  and 
Boman^  writers  on  medicine  as  treat  of  the  subject  at  all^ 
including  Paulus  ^gineta'  and  Theophanes  Nonnus ;'  also 
in  those  of  the  Arabian  school/  the  school  of  Salemo^^  and 
in  other  physicians  of  the  middle  ages.^  And  although  the 
diagnosis  of  the  tumours  in  question  in  all  these  authorities 
is  by  no  means  a  very  precise  one^  although  they  have 
plainly  confounded  with  them  various  other  forms  of  tumour 
(particularly  syphilitic  glandular  swellings)  not  only  in  the 
naming  but  also  in  fact ;  it  is  none  the  less  certain  from 
their  accounts  that  glandular  swellings  played  the  chief  part 
among  those  y^oipaSec,  "  scrof  ulae  "  and  '^  strumad  "  ;  and  we 
may  find  evidence  that  even  the  specific  character  of  the 
disease  was  to  some  extent  correctly  recognised,  in  the  refer- 
ences to  its  especial  frequency  in  childhood,  to  the  *'  cold  and 
mucous  nature  "  of  the  tumours,  and  to  the  special  features 
in  the  course  of  the  malady  dependent  thereon,  whereby  it 
was  distinguished  from  "phlegmonous^^  inflammations. 

This  acquaintance  with  the  scrofulous  disease  of  external 
lymph-glands,  and  discrimination  of  them  from  other  glandu- 
lar tumours,  came  out  still  more  definitely  in  the  medical 
writings  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century  that 
the  intimate  connexion  between  the  glandular  affection  and 

1  Celsns,  lib.  v,  cap.  xxviii,  §  7,  ed.  Almeloveen.  Basel,  1748,  323  :  **  Struma 
est  tumor,  in  quo  subter  concreta  quaedam  ex  pure  et  sanguine  quasi  glaiidulae 
oriuntur." 

'  Lib.  vi,  cap.  xxxv,  Lugd.,  155 1,  385. 

'  Epitome,  cap.  cxxiv,  ed.  Bernard,  Gotha,  1794,  i,  378. 

*  See  Bhazes,  *  De  re  medica,'  lib.  vii,  cap.  viii,  and  *  Divisionum,*  lib.  i,  cap. 
cxxix,  in  Opuscula,  Basil.,  1544,  167,  427 ;  also  Abulcasim,  *  De  Cbirurgia/  lib.  i, 
cap.  xii,  and  lib.  it,  cap.  xlii,  cd.  Channing,  Oxon.,  1778,  51,  223,  ed.  Loclorr, 
Par.,  1861,  29,  118;  and  Avicenna,  'Canon,'  lib.  iv,  fen.  iii,  Tract,  ii,  cap.  ix.  ed. 
Venet,  1564,  ii,  123. 

^  See  the  authors  quoted  in  note  i. 

^  Conf.  ibid,  and  Actuarius,  '  Method,  mod.,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  xii,  in  Ste]*bani, 
*  Collect.,*  190. 
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other  local  lesions^  either  coexistent  or  subsequent^  began 
to  be  kept  more  directly  in  view  ;  and  thus  there  arose  the 
notion  of  ''  scrofulous  disease ''  as  the  outcome  of  constitu- 
tional errors  of  nutrition  depending  on  a  morbid  diathesis. 
Next  to  the  works  of  Wiseman,^  Callen,^  and  other  British 
authorities^  the  writings  that  contribnted  most  to  instruct 
the  great  medical  public  on  this  subject  were  the  articles'  by 
Faure,  Borden,  Oharmetton,  Majault  and  Goursaud,  which 
were  sent  in  as  prize  essays  to  the  Academic  de  Chirurgie 
of  Paris  and  were  published  by  it ;  also  the  writings  of  Hufe- 
land^  and  Weber^  connecting  with  these  ;  but  most  of  all  the 
excellent  work  of  Kortum."  However,  it  was  not  long  before 
writers  began  to  indulge  in  vague  speculations  on  the  nature 
of  the  disease,  resorting  for  an  explanation  of  its  pathogenesis 
to  the  idea  of  a  ''  scrofulous  acrimony.''  At  the  same  time 
the  scrofulous  disease  became  the  Alpha  and  Omega  of 
practice  in  children's  diseases ;  and  for  that  period  of  life  it 
very  soon  came  to  take  the  place  that  the  ^'  hssmorrhoidal 
disease,"  inaugurated  by  the  Stahlian  doctrine  of  the  golden 
vessel,  had  won  for  itself  in  the  ill  health  of  later  life.  As 
Henle^  says,  scrofula  was  a  bugbear  that  was  made,  with 
no  obvious  or  sufficient  reason,  to  carry  everything  of  a 
morbid  kind  that  befel  a  child  under  fourteen  years  of  age. 
Pathological  anatomy  put  an  end  to  that  unreal  state  of 
things ;  but  it  conducted  to  an  opposite  extreme.  It  taught 
that  there  was  nothing  specific  in  the  whole  series  of  morbid 
changes  in  scrofula,  that  it  was  a  matter  of  chronic  inflamma- 
tory processes  in  various  tissues, — lymph-glands,  mucous 
membranes,  the  skin  and  the  bones, — such  as  were  found  in 
many  other  diseases  j  and  it  looked,  to  quote  Henle  again,  as 
the  ancient  family  of  scrofula  were  about  to  perish  through 
,'f  ir  own  excesses.  In  this  movement,  indeed,  the  good  was 
^]j0  rid  of  with  the  bad.     Those  who  looked  at  things  from 

>  *  Eight  cbirnrgical  treatises.*    Lond.,  1696,  Nr.  iv  :  *  Of  the  King's  evil.* 
»  'First  Lines  in  the  Practice  of  Physic/  Ger.  ed.,  Leipz.,  1785,  iv,  190. 
'  *  Recneil  des  pieces  qui  ont  concouru  pour  Ic  prix  de  TAcad.  roy.  de  Chirur- 
gie/ Paris,  1759,  "*>*  21—351. 

*  'Ueber  die  Natur  .  .  .  der  Scrofelkrankheit,'  Berl.,  1785. 
5  '  Von  den  Scrophcln  u.  s.  w.'  (cinz.)  Theil,  Salzburg,  1793. 

•  *  Commentarius  de  vitio  scrofuloso,'  ii  tomi,  Lenago,  1789,  90. 

7  *  Handbuch  der  rationellen  Pathologic/  Braunschweig,  1847,  ii,  Sl6% 
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the  gross  anatomical  point  of  yiew^  took  no  account  of 
^liffiAi^l  facts;  tliey  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  peculiarities  of  a  disease  were  really  to  be  sought  in  the 
grouping  of  the  local  lesions^  that  the  anatomical  analysis  of 
all  diseases  whatsoerer  conducts  ns  to  a  comparatiTely  small 
nomber  of  elementary  pathological  processes,  and  that  it  is 
the  way  in  which  these  are  grouped  together  tiiat  determines 
those  peculiarities  of  each  concrete  disease  which  we  judge 
of  from  the  clinical  point  of  view.  That  was  another  one- 
sided doctrine  which  has  been  overthrown  in  its  turn,  and 
that  too  without  any  &Jling  back  into  the  old  error  ;  so  that 
at  the  present  day  it  is  not  seriously  disputed  that  the 
scrofulous  morbid  process,  comprising  the  various  local  lesions 
•of  which  it  is  made  up,  is  marked  by  a  unity  and  specificity 
«uch  as  secure  for  it,  as  scrofalosis,  a  place  among  the  con* 
stitutional  disorders  of  nutrition.  Or,  if  the  conclusion  that 
•bas  been  drawn  from  Koch's  discovery  of  so-called  tubeide 
bacilli  in  scrofalous  glands,^ — ^that  the  parasite  is  the  speeifio 
excitant  of  the  disease, — ^be  a  genuine  one,  its  place  would 
be  among  the  parasitic  diseases. 

Although  this  brief  summary  of  the  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  scrofula  does  not,  strictly  speakings  belong  to 
my  proper  subject ;  yet  it  seemed  to  mo  desirable  to  insert 
it  in  order  to  show  what  difficalties  are  encountered  in  the 
history  of  scrofuloftis,  difficulties  in  answering  the  questions 
as  to  the  changes  in  the  amount  of  the  disease  in  the 
course  of  centaries  and  as  to  any  differences  noticeable 
within  the  several  periods,  and  whether  scrofula,  as  often 
asserted,  has  andergone  any  considerable  increase  of  late. 
These  difficulties  arise  from  the  circumstance  above  men- 
tioned that  the  notion  of  *'  scrofala  *'  was  until  not  very 
long  ago  an  altogether  indefinite  one ;  that  until  the  six- 
teenth century,  and  even  later,  various  forms  of  glandular 
swellings  and  other  sorts  of  tumours  about  the  neck,  even 
goitre  itself,  were  received  in  the  group  of  yroipaSe^, 
^'scrofulBD"  or  ''struma),^'  while  we  are  at  this  distance 
of  time  unable  to  judge  from  the  descriptions  of  observers 
how  much  belonged  to  one  thing  and  how  much  to  another ; 
and  that,  in  the  last  century  and  early  part  of  the  present^ 
after    the    process   of    scrofula    had    become    familiar  in 
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its  various  pathological  expressions^  every  conceivable  form 
of  children's  disease  which  men  did  not  know  what  else  to 
make  of  was  brought  under  scrofula^  so  that  scrofulosis 
dominated  the  whole  of  paediatrics. 

*  Regarding  the  history  of  scrofula^  all  that  one  can  say 
with  safety  is  that  the  malady  has  been  prevalent  at  all 
times.  On  the  other  hand^  it  is  a  question  whether  any  con- 
siderable increase  in  its  amount  has  taken  place  in  recent 
times^  or  whether  the  increase  is  not  rather  an  apparent  one^ 
depending  on  an  erroneous  extension  of  the  meaning  of  the 
term.^  But  it  is  a  quite  unproven  assumption^  and  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  an  altogether  erroneous  one  also^  that 
scrofula  did  not  attain  its  present  wide  diffusion  in  Europe 
until  the  inoculation  with  the  small-pox  and  vaccination  were 
introduced^  and  until  the  potato  became  a  general  article  of 
diet.  This  is  a  clear  instance  of  the  clumsy  fallacy ;  two 
events  coincide  in  time^  namely^  the  introduction  of  those 
beneficent  innovations^  and  the  retrograde  enlargement  of 
the  idea  of  ''scrofula^''  and  these  have  been  brought  into 
connexion ;  or^  in  other  words^  there  has  been  first  of  all  a 
mystification  as  to  terms^  and  on  the  top  of  that  the  fallacy 
of  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc.  At  the  same  time  it  is  not  to 
be  denied  that  the  malady  has  undergone  ups  and  downs  in 
the  course  of  centuries  at  various  parts  of  the  world,  accord- 
ing as  the  etiological  factors  favouring  its  production  have 
been  to  the  fore  or  not ;  and,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel, 
it  is  only  within  the  very  latest  times  that  the  disease  has 
become  at  all  general  in  some  countries. 

1  On  the  other  liand,  Phillips  ('  Scrofala :  its  Natare,  Cansos,  &c./  Jjond., 
1846,  p.  92),  deduces  from  the  mortality  statistics  the  conclusion  that  the  disease 
in  London  had  declined  considerably  between  1700  to  1831.  While  the  mor- 
tality from  scrofula  in  1 700  was  in  the  proportion  of  i  to  9*80,  it  amounted  in 
1831  only  to  I  in  i35'89.  It  is  clear  that  this  statistical  result  possesses  no 
Talne;  in  the  first  place  it  is  derived  from  a  small  number  of  cases  (in  1700  there 
were  73  deaths  returned  from  scrofula  in  a  population  of  665,000,  and  in  1831 
there  were  9  deaths  in  1,233,000) ;  and  in  the  second  place  the  materials  on 
which  the  statistics  arc  based  do  not  deserve  to  be  trusted  in  the  slightest  degree. 
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§    213.    PeESENT    GEOaRAPHICAL   DiSTBIBUTION. 

Scrof  ala  has  very  decidedly  the  character  of  an  ubiquitous 
disease ;  its  geographical  area  extends  over  the  whole  of  the 
habitable  globe.  In  some  regions  and  in  particular  tracts 
of  country  it  is  seen  more  frequently  than  in  others ;  although 
we  are  not  warranted  in  saying  that  it  is  anywhere  properly 
endemic.  No  definite  or  numerically  expressed  measure  of  the 
number  of  cases  in  the  several  regions  is  attainable  ;  for  the 
statistics  are  either  wanting^  or^  in  the  case  of  the  statistics 
of  hospitals  and  the  mortality  returns^  they  are  for  obvioos 
reasons  unsuited  to  such  a  purpose.  The  most  useful  tables  ' 
in  this  respect  are  the  recruiting  lists^  giving  the  number  of 
recruits  rejected  as  unfit  for  service  on  account  of  scrofah; 
although  even  these  have  a  Umited  value,  as  affecting  only  a 
somewhat  mature  age  and  only  the  male  sex.  Accordingly 
in  the  accoant  that  follows  of  the  frequency  of  the  malady, 
I  must  content  myself  with  repeating  the  general  terms  in 
which  the  authorities  speak  of  the  number  of  cases,  such 
terms  as  ^^  very  common,"  "  common,"  ''  rare,"  and  the 
like. 

3iirope  is  truly  classic  ground  for  scrofula  ;  for  there  is 
scarcely  a  single  considerable  tract  of  country  in  it  that  is 
not  affected  more  or  less.  In  the  Iberian  Peninsula ^^  the 
head  quarters  of  the  malady  are  the  largo  towns,  both  those 
on  the  elevated  table-land  of  the  interior  and  those  on  the 
plains  and  the  sea  coast ;  and  even  places  with  a  specially 
good  climate,  such  as  Valencia  and  Cadiz,  are  not  free  from 
it.  In  Lisbon  scrofula  is  so  prevalent  that  in  1842,  accord- 
ing to  the  returns  of  Rozas,^  the  orphanage  of  that  city 
designed  for  children  from  four  to  sixteen  years  of  age,  con- 
tained 279  among  its  800  inmates  (or  35  per  cent.),  who 
showed  the  most  undoubted  signs  of  scrofula.  The  diffusion 
of  the  disease  in  Italy  may  be  gathered  from  the  figures 

^  Fauro,  *  Souvenirs  du  midi,  etc.  ;*  Lugol,  *  Untersachan^n  und  Beobtcb- 
tungen  iiber  die  Ursachen  der  scrophnlosen  Krankhciten,'  From  the  French. 
Leipz.,  1845,  ^14;  Phillips,  1.  c,  87;  Trogher,  < Briefc  wahrend  einer  Reis^ 
durcb  Istricn  u.  8.  w.,*  Triest,  1855,  137,  157,  161. 

*  Phillips,  319. 
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extracted  by  Sormani^  from  the  conscription  lists  of  1863- 
1876.  According  to  these  retams^  the  number  of  persons 
of  the  age  of  twenty  who  were  rejected  for  scrof ala  amounted 
to  3*5  per  1000  of  those  examined.  According  to  provinces 
and  circondarias  they  were  distributed  as  follows  : 


YaUesia  (Piedmont) 

.  10-8 

Pistoja  (Tuscany) 

.    6-3 

Malfi  (Basilicata) 

.    95 

Massa  (Tuscany)   . 

6-2 

Domodo88ola  (Piedmont) 

.    8-8 

Mazzara  (Sicily) 

.    61 

Parma  (Emilia)    . 

.    8-8 

Udine  (Yenetia) 

5-6 

Milan  (Lombardy) 

.    7-8 

Givita  Yecchia  (Borne) . 

6-6 

Paola  (Oalabria) 

•    77 

Sondrio  (Lombardy) 

5'4 

Porto  Manrizio  (Lignria) 

7-6 

Perugia  (Umbria)  . 

.    5^ 

Pavia  (Lombardy) 

•    7*5 

Orvieto  (TJmbria)   . 

5-0 

Mantua  (Lombardy) 

71 

Bieti  (IJmbria) 

.    50 

Monza  (Lombardy) 

.    6-7 

Brescia  (Lombardy) 

•    47 

Pisa  (Tuscany) 

.    6-7 

Fermo  (Marches)   . 

.    4*1 

Yergato  (Emilia) 

.    6-6 

Bovigo  (Yenetia)   . 

.    2-8 

Oomo  (Lombardy) 

'    6-5 

Prom  the  results  of  this  inquiry,  which  are  borne  out  and 
in  part  amplified  by  the  special  accounts  referred  to  in  the 
notes,  it  follows  that  scrofula  is  very  common  all  over  Italy ; 
as  Parola*  says,  "  fra  le  cachessie  la  pixi  diffusa/'  But  its 
distribution  throughout  the  country  is  very  unequal,  and 
these  inequalities  are  altogether  independent  of  the  geogra- 
phical position  of  the  several  places  or  of  their  elevation 
above  the  sea-level.  The  worst  districts  are  some  of  those 
in  Piedmont,  especially  the  circondarias  of  Aosta,  Cuneo, 
Vercelli  and  Novara;*  in  Lombardy*  the  circles  of  Milan, 
Pavia,  Mantua,  Como,  Sondrio,  Bergamo,  Cremona ;  in 
Venetia,*  particularly  the  provinces  of  Venice,  Vicenza  and 
Udine,  while  Verona    enjoys    a  remarkable  immunity;*  in 

1  '  Geografia  nosol.  dell'  Italia,'  Roma,  1881,  143. 

*  'Saggio  di  cUmatologia  e  di  geogr.  nosol.  dell'  Italia,'  Torino,  1881,  494. 

*  Dabini,  '  Gaz.  med.  di  Milano/  1847,  Nr.  46;  Maffoni,  'Atti  deU'  Acad. 
med.-chir.  di  Torino,'  ii,  453. 

*  See  references  in  'Oest.  med.  Jahrbb.  Neueste  Folge/  xi,  iq,xxi,$i  Hilden- 
brand, '  Anna],  schol.  clin.  Ticin/  PapisB,  1826,!,  117;  Speranza^ '  Annal.  univ. 
di  med./  1856,  Marzo,  449;  ComoUi,  <Gaz.  med.  di  Milano,'  1848,  305;  Tassani, 
ib^  1847,  173;  Balardini,  'Topogr.  stat.  med.  della  provincia  di  Sondrio/ 
Milano,  1834,  S5« 

*  Taussig, « Venedig  und  seine  klimat.  Verhaltaisse/  Venedig,  18475  Farola» 
Ic. 

*  Agostini, '  Annali,  univ,  di  med./  1874,  Dcbr.,  4785  Parola,  1.  c. 
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i,  the  oiroondarias  of  Cbnoa,  and  Porto  Manrisio;^  is 
Tnsoany^  the  districts  of  Pisa^  Pistoja^  Massa  and  Siena  ;*  in 
Boman  temtoiy^  Civita  Yeochia;'  in  the  /RmiMtk,  the  towns 
of  Ferrara  and  Bologna;*  in  the  Marches,  Anoona;^  in 
Campania^  the  ciroondarias  of  Naples  and  Terra  di  Lavoro  ;* 
in  Apnlia^  Foggia  ;^  and  in  Sicily,  F^ermo.  It  is  common 
also  in  Sardinia,^  bat  in  Corsica  it  wonld  appear  to  be  sur- 
prisingly rare.* 

For  France  also  there  are  statistical  retoms^  of  the 
amount  of  scrofula  in  the  recruiting  lists  from  1 831  to  1853. 
According  to  these  the  malady  occurred  at  the  rate  of  10  per 
1000  of  those  examined,  or  three  times  as  often  as  in  Italy." 
This  average  sick-rate  was  distributed  among  the  sevml 
departments  as  follows 

In   I  Dpt.    (Pbb  de  Oalais)  .  i*a  per  1000 

„    3  Dpts.  (Pjrhi,  orient,  Gironde,  Yend^)       .  4*0—  5*0       „ 
,f    6     „     (Bttwot  Alpes,  Oers,  Indre,  Oharente, 

Eore,  Morlnhan)  .  5*2 —  6*0      „ 

,1  II     „     (H^raolt,  Indre-Loire,  Hante-Garonnflb 

Haates-Fyr^y     Somme»     Haute- 

Yienne»  Yaudusei  TaTn*Garonne» 

Seine-Mame,  Meurthe,  Donbs)        .    6*2 —  7*0       „ 
„  12      „      (Ule-Yillaine,     Gard,     Lot-Garonne, 

Seine-Oise,     Aude,    Hante-Mame, 

Ajdennee,    Oorreze,    Seine    infdr., 

Calvados,  Haute-Sa6nc,   Boncbes- 

da-Bh6ne)  .  .  .    71 —  8*o       „ 

'  Speranza,  1.  c;  '  Descrizione  di  Oenova/  &c.,  1846. 

'  Speranza,  1.  c;  Danes!,  'Relaz.  topogr.  .  .  .  della  cltik  di  Siena,'  ftc»Sieii% 
1842. 
3  Jacqnot, '  Oaz.  m^.  de  Paris,'  1853,  53a. 

*  Parola,  1.  c. 

^  Briard, '  Travanx  de  la  See.  de  mM.  de  D^on,'  Ann.,  1834 — 37>  i*2* 

*  de  Renzi, '  Topogr.  statistica-medica  della  citta  di  Nap^.V  &c..  Nap.,  1845; 
Parola,  1.  c. 

7  lb. 

^  Moris  in  do  la  Marmora, '  Voyage  en  Sardaigpne.' 
9  Vanncci,  *  Boll,  de  I'Acad.  de  m^,'  1838,  Mai. 

^®  According  to  Bondin,  'TraiU  de  g^graphie  et  statist,  m^.,'  Par.,  1857,  u» 
*^  According  to  Cberricr's  figures  ('  Annal.  de  d^mographie,'  1880),  taken  from 
the  conscription  lists  of  the  French  army  for  the  years  1850-69,  the  mean  rate  of 
sickness  from  scrofula  was  17*04  per  1000.  The  enormous  difference  in  the 
amount  of  the  disease  between  the  male  populations  of  Italy  and  of  France  is  no 
doubt  explicable  in  great  part  by  the  fact  that  the  French  military  surgeons  touk 
a  much  wider  view  of  the  term  "scrofula"  than  the  Italian;  but  it  may  be 
explained  in  part  alio  by  the  greater  prevalence  of  the  diaease  in  France. 
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In  i5Dpt8.  (Sarthe,  Jara,  Cher,  Loire  infer.,  C6t68- 

dn-Nord,  Mayenne,  Mease,  Ard6ohe, 

Gharente  infer.,  Mame,  G6te-d*0r, 

Tarn,  Maine-Loire,  Ain,  Finist^re) .    8'i—  9*0  per  1000 
„  16      „     (Tonne,     Eure-Loir,     Lot,     Vienne, 

Dr6mc,   Yar,  Loire-Cher,   Basses- 

Fyr^.,    Manche,   Arri^ge,    Allier, 

Is^re,  Creuse,  Bas-Bhin,  Dordogne, 

Sa6ne-Loire)       .  .    91— 100       „ 

8     „     (Moselle,  Seine,  Pay-de-Ddme,  Aisne, 

Ome,Anbe,Ayeyron,Hautes-Alpes)  11*0— la'o       ,t 
8     „      (Loiret,  Yosges,  Haut-Bhin,  Bh6ne, 

Landes,  Deox-S^vres,  Loire,  Oisc)  .  13*0—18*0       „ 
,$    5     ft     (Haate-Loire,  Loz^re,    Cantal,    Nord, 

Ni^vre)  .  .  300—30*0       „ 

These  facts^  taken  along  with  more  special  information^ 
teach  as  that  in  France  there  are  a  few  groat  centres  of 
scrofala  wliich  do  not  owe  their  pre-eminence^  wo  may 
remark  at  the  outset^  to  its  prevalence  in  largo  towns  such  as 
Havre^  Lille^  Nantes^  Paris^  Bheims^  Strasburg^  Toulouse, 
and  Marseilles,  or  at  all  events  not  to  the  urban  element 
alone.  One  of  the  greatest  of  these  centres  includes  the 
south-eastern  departments  of  Hautes-Alpes,  Iscre,  Bhdne, 
Loire,  Haute-Loire,  Lozcre,  Cantal  and  Aveyron  (comprising 
a  large  part  of  Dauphine,*  Lyonnais*  and  Languedoc)  ;  and 
in  that  region  the  average  sick-rate  from  scrofula  is  15  to  20 
per  1000.  Joining  on  to  that  is  another  area,  including  the 
departments  of  Sadne-Loire,  Allier,  Puy-de-Domc,  Creuze, 
Nievre  and  Loiret,  and  extending  from  Auvergne  throngli 
Bourbonnais  and  Nivemais;'  also  a  focus  in  the  Jura 
(Pranche  Corat^,*  another  in  Alsace  (Uant«Bhin,  Jilas-Kfain 
and  Vosges),*  and  a  third  in  the  north  of  the  country,  par- 

^  See  Grmnge,  'AmomL  d«  Chmw  ei  de  fliy*./  ii'tf,  3^4;  Leptfhiier,  'IfmU 
complet  snr  la  nudadk  umtuUmie;  V»rU,  i».;o. 

»  Maring  et  Qocsimu  (•  To>pr>fl{y.  h  tint,  m^.  da  D^  da  KMn^/  tjffm,  18^), 
estimate  from  the  tfMtenfiitm  VnU  fr<y»  i«54  to  iS6j  tlwi  the  nrnhher  of 
persons  rejected  as  mftt  for  military  mrrvte  Mt  afwoirt  of  aerofitla  m  the  tPi^fnrir 
ment  of  the  Kbdoe  waa  1,5^  per  1000,  afid  that  \n  aryme  eantwia  tiie  ^tw^  tfm 
to  22-5,  and  eren  to  jo  p«r  io». 

'See  Brieode, '  flwt.  et  na^m.  <!*»  U  *«.  r>y.  ri^  m^./  r,  MSm„  yAf  (rettfti^ 
to  Upper  Anver;^). 
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ticularly  in  the  Department  du  Nord,  where  the  colliery 
districts^  as  well  as  the  city  of  Lille^  famish  a  very  consider- 
able contingent  of  the  cases.^ 

In  Switzerland  scrofula  is  prevalent  in  the  large  towns, 
and^  after  them^  more  especially  in  the  deep-cleft  valleys  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Jura  and  the  Alps ;  most  of  all  in  the 
Rhone  valley  from  Vallais  to  St.  Maurice,  next  in  the 
Canton  of  Bern  and  in  the  valleys  running  towards  Lake 
Lucerne,  and  to  a  less  extent  among  the  High  Alps  and  on 
the  plains.^ 

In  Belgium,  as  all  the  authorities  agree,  it  is  only  since 
the  first  quarter  of  this  century  that  scrofula  has  come  to  be 
so  generally  diffused  ^  as  we  now  find  it,  particularly  in  East* 
and  West*  Flanders  and  in  Antwerp.*  Holland,  on  the 
other  hand,  has  been  from  the  first  and  is  still  one  of  the 
chief  seats  of  scrofula.^ 

Next  we  come  upon  a  very  extensive  region  of  scrofula 
in  Oermany  and  Austria.  Besides  the  large  towns  such  as 
Munich,®  Vienna,  Stuttgart,®  Dresden,^®  Leipzig,^^  Berlin,^* 
Stettin,^®  Hamburg,  Danzig  and  Breslau,^^  there  are  many 

I'bygi^ne  dans  les  campagnes  de  la  partie  montngneose  dc8  Yosges,'  Strasb^  1863, 

27. 

*  Bouisson,  'J^tude  med.  but  Touvrier  houillier/  Par.,  1866. 

'  See  Lebert,  *  Lehrbuch  der  Scrophel-  und  Tubcrkelkrankhciten.'     From  the 
French.     Stuttg.,  1851,  46;  and  Lombard, '  Traits  de  climatol.  m<^d.' 
3  Mcynnc, '  Topogr.  m^.  de  la  Belgique/  Brux.,  1865,  116. 

*  Over  loop,  'Annal.  do  la  Soc.  de  m^.  de  Gand,'  1842,  Oct.;  Waldack.  ib., 
1845,  ^^^'*  69. 

*  Wocts,  *  Annal  de  la  Soc.  do  m^d.  de  Bruges/  i,  1 7. 

*  Tbys,  'Annal.  de  la  Soc.  de  med.  d'Anvers/  1845,  37;  Luyks,  'Arch  de  la 
m^d.  beige/  1845,  Juin,  78  ;  Peutermans,  ib.,  Aug.,  181. 

7  Thyssen, '  Qcschiedk.  beschouw  der  ziekten  in  de  Nedcrlanden/  Am8t«rJ., 
1824;  DoUeman,  'Disquis.  hist,  de  plerisque  apud  Belgas  scptentr.  cndcmii!! 
morbis/  Amstel.,  1824,  65  ;  Guislain,  'Annal.  de  la  Soc.  de  med.  de  Gaud/  1842, 
Jan. 

^  According  to  information  obtained  by  Phillips,  two  thirds  of  all  the  childn.>o 
received  into  the  Munich  orphanage  suffer  from  scrofula. 

^  Plieninger, '  Beschreibung  von  Stuttgart  u.  s.  w./  Stuttg,  1834. 
^  Meyer,  *  Versuch  einer  med.  Topographic  .  .  .  von  Dresden,'  Stolberg,  1840, 

253- 
*^  Krug,  'Acta  policlinica/  Lips.,  1841,  60. 

1'  The  scrofulous  children  among  the  inmates  of  the  Fricdrich  Orphanage  at 

Berlin  are  53  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 

'^  Miiller  in  '  Hufeland*s  Joum.  der  Arzencikde,'  1843,  Juni,  90. 

^^  Qraetzer, '  Beitr.  zor  med.  Statistik  der  Stadt  Breslau,'  Bresl.,  1834. 
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other  foci  of  it  of  greater  or  less  extent^  such  as  the  Ditt* 
xnarschen^^  the  Harz^  country^  the  Saxon  Metal  Mountains^' 
Upper  Silesia/  the  valleys  of  the  Giant  Moantains^^  many 
parts  of  Westphalia/  Thuringia/  Odenwald,®  certain  moun- 
tainoas  circles  of  Bohemia^^  seyeral  parts  of  Upper  Austria^ ^^ 
Salzburg/^  Styria,^*  and  the  Austrian  Military  Frontier.^* 

In  Oreat  Britain  the  populous  centres  of  trade  and  manu- 
facture have  always  been  the  principal  seats  of  scrofula.^^ 
Phillips  estimates  from  an  enumeration  of  sick  persons  (which 
is^  however,  a  very  untrustworthy  one)  that  an  average  of 
24*5  per  cent  of  the  population  in  England  are  affected  with 
scrofula,  the  rate  falling  in  some  parts  of  the  country  to  1 1 
per  cent,  and  in  others  rising  to  the  (extremely  questionable) 
figure  of  72  per  cent.  In  IreUmd  also,  according  to  Wylde's^^ 
researches,  the  malady  has  been  prevalent  in  widest  diffusion 
from  the  earliest  times.  In  the  Shetland  Islands  scrofula 
is  said  to  be  indigenous  in  almost  every  family  .^^ 

^  Dohin  in '  PfafFs  MittheilaDgen/  Neue  Folge  i.  Heft  6,  3a. 
'  Klinge  in  '  Hofeland's  Joom.  der  Arzeneikde.,'  1 798,  vi,  90a ;  Wcndelstadt, 
ib.,  1801 ;  xii.  Heft  a,  ia5  ;  Fachs, '  Hannov.  Annal.  der  Heilkde/  1840,  v,  73. 

*  Petrenz, '  W5cbentl.  Beitr.  zor  Klinik^  1833,  'h  MS  *  Ettmfiller,  ib.,  1834,  >> 
611. 

*  Lorinser,  'Fr.  med.  Yeroins-Ztg.,  1833,  No.  la. 

*  Preitti,  'Die  klimatiscben  Verb&ltnisse  dee  Warmbrmmer  Tbales  o.  8.  w./ 
Bresl.,  1843. 

'  Nicolai  in  '  Rust's  Magazin/  xxxix,  97 ;  '  Sauit&tsbericbte  aus  Westfalen/ 

i845»  45- 
7  Fncbs, '  Topogr.  des  Ereises  Scbmalkalden/ Marb.,  1848;  LubbeD,  'Corrc- 

spondenzbl.  des  &rztl.  Vereins  von  Tburingen/  1880,  Nr.  4,  11  a.    According  to 

the  reports  of  Thoringian  practitioners  for  1874  and  1875,  scrofula  (and  rickets) 

were  fonnd  most  seldom  in  the  valley  of  the  Werra,  next  to  that  in  the  moon- 

tidnons  districts,  and  most  commonlj  in  the  ThnriDgian  basin  at  elevations  of 

150  to  300  metres  (500  to  1000  feet). 

*  £bel  in  '  Hofeland's  Joum.  dor  Arzeneikde./  1840,  Jnni,  106. 

*  'Oest.  med.  Jahrbb./  1840,  Nste.  Folge,  xxiv,  608,  1843,  ^>  354f  i845>  iv, 

»34- 
^  lb.,  1831,  Nste.  Folge,  i.  Heft  4,  46,  1834,  vii,  359,  1840,  xxiv,  a65. 

^^  lb.,  1836,  xi,  391,  1844,  iv,  360;  Maffei, '  Der  Crctinismus  n.  s.  w.,'  175. 

^  Pilz, '  Oest.  med.  Jahrbb.,  1848,  i,  357,  iii,  80;  Macher, '  Mcd.-8tatist.  Topo- 
graphie  des  Herzogthums  Steyermark,'  Qraz,  i860. 

^  Miiller,  'Oest.  med.  Jahrbb,'  1843,  i,  aa7,  340,  1843,  iv,  343. 

^*  See  Antenrieth,  '  Uebersicht  der  Volkskrankheitcn  in  Qrossbritanien,' 
Tubing,  i8a3,  93 ;  Forbes, '  Transact  of  the  Prov.  Med.  Assoc.,'  iv,  189 ;  Alison, 
'Lancet,'  1841-43,  i,  800. 

^  '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1845,  July  ii»  ia»  16. 

^  Sexby,  in  <  Dobell's  Beporto,'  1871,  533. 
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Aocoants  the  same  as  these  of  the  oommon^  or^  as  it  is 
•alledj  endemic  ocoarrence  of  scrofala;,  come  to  as  from 
Benmark,^  Norway  and  Sweden.  In  Sweden  (as  in  Belgiom) 
it  is  only  since  tlie  beginning  of  the  oentaiyj  according  to 
Hnss/  that  the  malady  has  appeared  in  some  districts^  sncdi 
as  Angermanland^  and  in  others  attained  its  present  general 
diffusion.  The  worst  districts  are  Malmohos^  Hallandj 
Cahnar^  Jonkoping,  Skaraborg,  Bohus^  Nykdping,  XTpsals*, 
Stockholm  and  Fahln.'  The  assertion  of  Schkdsnei^  that 
Bcrofola  is  rare  in  Iceland  is  contradicted  by  Finsen.*  But 
Manious'  and  Panam^  agree  that  it  is  rare  in  the  Faroe 
Jblanda,  being  seen,  according  to  the  latter  authority,  only 
in  the  children  of  Danish  families. 

There  are  many  accounts  of  the  occurrence  of  scrofula 
throughout  the  enormous  extent  of  the  Buesian  Empire  ;  and 
ttiese,  casual  though  they  be,  enable  us  to  conclude  that  the 
cases  are  numerous  and  widely  distributed.  This  applies 
most  to  Poland/  St.  Petersburg/  and  the  Baltic  Provinces  ;^ 
but  there  are  corresponding  accounts  from  Kovno,^^  MohileT,^ 
Jaroslav,^  Novgorod/*  Kursk,"  Kasan,"  Viatka,^^  Kishniev," 

^  Otto,  in  <  Ruat's  Ma^az.  ffir  Heilkde/  Mv,  203. 

'  '  Om  Svergcs  endemiska  Sjukdomar/  Stockh.,  185a,  9. 

*  HoBB,  1.  c,  18,  20,  54,  6y,  87 ;  and  Berg, '  Bidrag  till  Srerig^  med.  Topognfi 
och  Statistik/  Stockb.,  1853,  a.  v.  O. 

^  '  Island  undendg^,  &c,'  3. 
•    ^  '  Jagttagelser  angaaende  Sygdomsforholdene  i  Island/  Ejobenh.,  1874,  57. 

*  'BibL  for  Laeger/  1824,  i,  15. 
7  lb.,  1847,  >»  »77»  3»o- 

*  Tbciner, '  Magazin  fiir  Heilkde.  in  Polen/  1828,  224. 

*  Attenhofer, '  Med.  Topogr.  der  Hanptstadt  St.  Petersbarg/  Zuricby  1817, 230; 
Heine,  in  'Scbmidfs  Jabrbb./  1838,  zvli,  224;  Licbtenstadt,  in  '  Hecker's 
wissenscb.  AnnaL  der  Heilkde.,'  1834,  xxx,  76 ;  Doepp, '  Verm.  AbbandL  denticber 
Acrzte  in  Petersbarg,'  1835,  v,  310.  According  to  Pbillips  (1.  c,  88)  tbere  were 
343  cbildren  witb  scrofula  among  tbe  840  inmates  of  tbe  Fonndling  HoapitaL 

^  Moritz,  'Specimen  topogr.  med.  Dorpatensis,'  Dorp.,  1823. 
"  We^amowitacb, '  Med.  Ztg.  Enssl.,'  1848,  134. 
^  Kleinenberg,  ib.,  1847,  410. 
**  ScbolTiD,  ib.,  1848,  331. 
"  Bardowski,  ib.,  1850,  171. 
"  Qnttceit,  ib.,  1851,  244. 

^  Erdmann, '  Med.  Topogr.  des  Goovemem.  Kaian,'  &c,  Riga,  1822,  159,  25a; 
Btosfeld,  *  Petersb.  Jonm.  fur  Natnr-  ond  Heilkde.,'  Nr.  4,  151. 
V  Jonin, '  Med.  Ztg.  Buasl.,'  1849,  45- 
^  Heine,  ib.,  1845,  ^^ 
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Odessa,*  Astrakhan/  and  Orenburg.*  In  the  Crimea  (Se- 
bastopol)  it  would  seem  to  be  rare/  and  to  be  altogether 
unknown  among  the  Kirghiz  hordes.^  In  the  mountainous 
parts  of  Transcaiicasia,  such  as  Grusia,  scrofula  appears  to 
be  rare/  but  in  other  parts  of  that  country  it  is  often  met 
with.^  Prom  various  parts  of  Siberia  also,  such  as  Tomsk,® 
the  region  of  Lake  Baikal  (among  the  Buriats),*  and 
Vladivostock,^®  we  have  accounts  of  the  frequent  occurrence 
of  scrofula.  In  Hungary^ ^  it  would  appear  to  be  not  less 
widely  spread  than  in  Russia.  In  Roumania}^  and  MontO' 
negro^^  it  takes  a  foremost  place  among  the  chronic  diseases ; 
and  the  same  is  true  of  Turkey, ^^  where  it  is  met  with  in  the 
larger  communities  not  less  frequently  than  in  Paris  and 
other  European  cities.^**  The  opinion  of  Wibmer^*  that 
scrofula  is  rarer  in  Greece  than  in  Western  Europe  is  opposed 
by  the  statements  of  Kay^^  and  Pallas,^®  who  are  agreed  as 
to  its  great  frequency ;  and  to  the  same  effect  are  the 
accounts  of  Hennen,^'  Homer,**  Perrara,*^  and  others  for  the 
Ionian  Islands, 

In  Asiatic    territory  scrofula   is  prevalent  to    tho   same 

^  Andrejewsky,  in  'Qraefo  uud  Walther's  Joarnal/  xx,  277. 

'  Herrmann,  *  Med.  Ztg.  Russl./  1845,  ^^7. 

'  Maydell, '  Nonnulla  topo^.  med.  Orenburg,  spect.  Dorpat/  1849. 

*  Heinricb,  *  Med.  Ztg.  BubsL/  1845,  3^^' 

*  MaydeU,  1.  c. 

*  Ref.  in  '  Becker's  wisscnscbaftl.  Annal.,'  1835,  ^^^»  33  >• 
7  Hirtzios, '  Russ.  Samml.  fiir  Natur-  und  Heilkde./  i,  561. 
"  Rex, '  Med.  Ztg.  Russl./  1859,  408. 

*  Haapt,ib.,  1845,376. 

^^  Sollaud,  *  Arcb.  de  m^d.  nav.,  1882,  Sptbr.,  196. 

^^  See  Jankovicb, '  Pestb  and  Of  en  mit  ibren  Bewobncrn  n.  s.  w.,'  Of  en,  1838, 
304 ;  Bartscb, '  Ungar.  Zeitscbr.  fiir  Natnr-  und  Heilkde.,'  iii.  No.  30. 

^  Cbauipouillon,  'M^m.  de  m^.  milit.,'  1868,  Mars,  191;  Lecontc, '  Consider, 
sor  la  patbol.  des  provinces  du  Bas- Danube,'  Montp.,  1869,  42. 

^'  Boulogne,  'M^m.  de  m^d.  milit.,'  1868,  Dcbr.,  486. 

^*  Oppenbeim, '  Ueber  den  Zustand  dcr  Heilkde.  ...  in  dcr  Tiirkci,'  Hamburg, 
1833,  63 ;  Rigler, '  Die  Tiirkci  u.  s.  w.,'  ii,  416;  Tbirk, '  Oest.  mod.  Wocbcnscbr., 
1846  781. 

'*  Beyran,  *Gaz.  mcd.  de  Paris,'  1854,  342. 

^^  In  ScboepfF, '  Jabresber.  zur  pract.  Med.,'  1841. 

"  In  Pbillips,  90. 

18  <  Annali  univ.  di  mod.,'  1842,  Aprile. 

»  *  Sketcbes,'  &c. 

^  '  Med.  and  topogr.  observations  upon  tbo  Mediterranean/  PbihuL,  1839* 

'^  *  Topogr.  m^d.  de  Tile  de  Leucadc,'  &c.,  1827. 
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eztenl  as  in  the  eountxim  of  Bnrope  jiuik  mantkniML  It 
oocmm  0X1  the  ooasli  and  in  nhnd  dirtriete  of  Bj/ria^  Mmo- 
fctamfuf  and  Arabitf  (partjonlar]^  in  fbe  aoolliem  highlaiwh 
of  Hejd).  For  otlier  pairte  of  Noaier  Aaa^  saeii  aa  Penia 
and  Tmrke8ta$i^  I  do  not  know  of  any  aoooonta  rabiling  to 
aorofiihi.  I^mInd]|^ontfa6oth6rllud9we  liaTenmrnei^^ 
leporte  wldok  go  enturdy  againat  the  aaaertiona  of  Soott/ 
Monehead/  and  others  tbit  8oro£ola  ia  rare  in  Aat  ooontry^ 
or  of  Ewarty'  that  it  ia  a  good  deal  leea  ocHnmon  than  in 
Bnrope.  Gordon's  obeerrationa  in  Bengal  lead  him  to  aay 
that  ^'waofolona  a&otiona  of  the  oenrieal  aa  well  as  the 
meaenterio  glands  were  the  most  fireqnent  ailments  among 
eluflldren  of  both  sezeaiy  and  the  mortality  from  the  latter  oasae 
ezoeedingbp'  great  f'^  and  the  oonsiderable  freqnenegr  of  the 
malady  is  in  like  manner  assorted  by  Shortt,*  Hidllet/  Byre,^ 
and  Iby,^  for  yarions  parts  of  the  Madras  Presidency;  by 
Annesley^  for  Mysore,  Einnis^  for  the' Bombay  Fkeddenqj^ 
Gibson^^  for  Ghijerat,  Hinder^  for  Umritnir  (Lahore),  and 
MoGlelland^'  for  Knmaon. 

An  Uliistration  of  the  comrnonneBs  of  the  malady  In  India  is  afbided 
by  the  results  of  an  enumeration  of  sorofiilonB  children  in  the  sehools 
of  Calcutta  and  other  cities,  which  was  made  at  the  instigation  of 

1  Praner, 'Die  Erank.  des  Orients/  Erlang^  1846,  321;  Tobler^ ' Beitr.  tar 
med.  Topogr.  von  Jerusalem/  Berl.«  1855,  56;  Barret»  'Arch,  de  mM.  nav^' 
1878,  Aoiit,  87;  Robertson  (' Edinb.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Journ./  1843,  April,  a47)> 
observes  tbat  scrofula  is  rare  in  the  moontainons  districts  of  Syria. 

■  Floyd,  'Lancet,'  1843,  Nr.  4. 

*  IVoner,  1.  c. ;  Palgravo, '  TUnion  m6d.,'  1B66,  308. 

*  '  Journ.  of  Sc.  and  Arts./  i,  Nr.  2. 

*  '  Clinical  Researches,'  &c. 

*  'Lancet/  188 1,  May,  784. 

^  '  Med.  Times  and  Qaz./  1855,  I>cbr.,  538. 

*  'Madras  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  i866»  Joly* 
'  '  Arch,  de  mM.  nav./  1868,  F^vr.,  82. 

1^  '  Madras  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc./  i860,  Octbr.,  340.  In  Bellary,  i85i-55> 
564  cases  of  scrofula  were  admitted,  or  7  per  cent,  of  the  whole  number  of 
patients. 

^^  lb.,  1862,  Jan.,  33. 

^  '  Researcbes  into  the  More  Prevalent  Diseases  of  India,'  Lond.,  1841, 109. 

^  'Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1851,  April,  310,  316. 

^*  '  Transact,  of  the  Bombay  Med.  Soc.,'  1837,  >>  ^• 

^  '  Med.  Times  and  Oaz./  1855,  Dcbr.,  538. 

!•  '  Dublin  Jonm.  of  Med.  Sc./  zi,  338. 
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Phillips.  Of  100  children  bom  in  India  and  under  ten  years  of  ag^, 
who  were  examined  by  Jackson,  the  most  indubitable  signs  of  scrofula 
could  be  detected  in  the  larger  number ;  among  715  children  examined 
by  Spry  there  were  75  of  mixed  blood  who  were  iJl  scrofulous,  136  of 
l^glish  parentage  who  were  all  healthy,  and  504  Hindu  children  of 
whom  300  were  scrofulous. 

In  the  absence  of  fuller  information  from  Further  India, 
I  am  unable  to  say  how  far  Breton's^  statement  that  scrofula 
is  rare  among  the  Anamese^  may  apply  generally.  But  for 
the  Malay  Archipelago  Heymann*  says  :  *'  Of  all  the  dyscra- 
sias  the  scrofulous  comes  to  the  front  most.  It  is  a  malady 
of  childhood  particularly^  so  much  so  that  the  well-known 
torpid  habit  of  scrofula  may  be  seen  in  the  Javanese  youth 
wherever  we  go  -/'  and  this  account  is  entirely  confirmed  in 
the  writings  of  v.  Leent.*  As  to  the  enormous  frequency  of 
scrofula  in  China  (Tientsin,  Fukiang,  Chee-foo,  Canton, 
Shanghai,  Pekin)  there  is  complete  unanimity  among  obser- 
vers ;*  and  the  authorities  for  Japan^  give  the  same  account 
of  it  there. 

On  the  continent  of  Australia  and  in  the  islands  of  tlve 
Pacific  scrofula  would  appear  not  to  have  been  general  until 
recent  times,^  or  since  the  natives  came  in  contact  with 
Europeans  and  in  consequence  underwent  a  radical  change  in 
their  manner  of  life.  In  some  localities  the  malady  is 
prevalent  to  a  very  great  extent,  and  it  has  exerted  a  most 
injurious  influence  on  the  working  power  of  the  native  popu- 
lation.    The  regions  most  affected  are  the  Hawaiian  Islands,'^ 

^  'Qaelqaes  consider,  sor  la  gn^rison  des  plaics  chirurgicales  .  .  .  chez  Ictt 
Annamites/  Par.,  1876. 

'  '  Darstellnng  der  Krankheiten  in  den  Tropenlandern/  177. 

'  '  Arcb.  de  m^.  nav./  1867,  Octbr.,  246,  1870,  Janv.,  14,  1877,  Fdvr.,  100. 

^  Roie,  'Pacific  Med.  Jonm./  1862,  Octbr.;  Wilson,  <Mcd.  Notes  on  China/ 
Lend.,  1846,  19;  Friedel,  *Beitrage/  62,  69,  126;  Moracho,  'Annal.  dliyg./ 
1870,  Janv.,  54;  Henderson,  'Edinb.  Med.  Journ./  1876, Novbr.,  405  ;  Dudgeon, 
'Glasgow  Med.  Jonm.,'  1877,  July,  330;  Wemicb,  'Gcogr.-med.  Studien,' 
Berl.,  1878,  293. 

'  Friedell,  1.  c,  32  ;  Pompe  van  Mecrdcrvort ;  Wernich,  1.  c,  161. 

*  Scott  ('  Transact,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  Assoc.,'  1835,  iii,  App.  xii)  met  with 
only  occasional  cases  of  scrofula  in  Hobart  Town  from  1821  to  1831.  Down 
to  a  later  date  Tasmania  continued  to  enjoy  a  comparative  immunity  from  tbe 
malady  (Hall,  *  Transact,  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc.,'  1865,  ii,  85). 

^  Chapin, '  Amer.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1837,  ^aj*  Qulick,  *New  York  Joum. 
of  Med.,'  1855,  March ;  Ref.  in  '  Arcb.  nav.  de  m^.,'  1864,  Dcbr.,  486. 

000?EU  MsiiDlOkL  v:,Vj\Ai^<^^ 
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TdhiU^ and  New  Zealand* in  which  List  scrofda has  wrought 
{rightful  devastation  among  the  Maoris.  The  disease  is  also 
met  with  very  frequently  in  the  Navigahf^s  Islands^  the 
Tongaf  and  Figf  groups,  the  OawJbier  IglandSf^  New  Oale^ 
donuj^  and  the  New  Hebrides? 

The  existence  of  scrofula  on  African  sail  is  attested  by 
definite  information  for  only  a  few  localities.  McBitohie* 
has  seen  it  often  among  the  inhabitants  of  8L  Helena  ;  and 
'GuioP  has  observed  it  among  the  Malagasys  in  Nosei^Bi 
(north  of  Madagascar).  According  to  Livingstone's  state- 
ment (which  is  to  be  taken  with  reserve) ,  scrofula  is  unknown 
in  those  parts  of  Central  Africa  that  lie  between  the  15th. 
and  25th  parallels  of  southern  latitude.  Among  the  Hotten- 
tots and  Kaffirs  of  Cape  Colony  it  is  widely  prevalent/^  and  it 
is  of  common  occurrence  also  among  the  Dutch  colonists.^ 
Other  principal  seats  of  it  are  in  Abyeeinia,  particularly  the 
Sed  Seek  coast  around  Massowah  and  the  less  elevated  plains  ;^ 
and  in  Egypt^^  where  the  Georgian  and  Circassian  slaves,  the 
children  of  the  fellahs,  and  the  Turkish  children  living  in  the 
harems,  are  the  greatest  sufferers.     Also  in  the  adjoining 

1  Wilson,  <  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonm./  1806,  July,  285 ;  Ref.  in  '  Arcb.  de 
mdd.  nav./  1865,  Octbr.,  290. 

'  Swainson,  *  On  the  Cliinato  of  New  Zealand/  Loud.,  1840^  58 ;  Dicffenbach, 
'Travels  in  New  Zealand,'  Lond.,  1843,  i,  14,  ii,  2f  ;  Thomson,  ' Brit,  and  For. 
Med.-Chlr.  Rev.,'  1855,  April;  Tuke,  *  Edinb.  Med.  Journ.,'  1863,  Octbr., 
221. 

'  Turner,  'Nineteen  Years  in  Polynesia,'  Lond.,  1861 ;  Kef.  in  'Ixch.  de  m^. 
uav.,'  1866,  Jan  v.,  32. 
Ref.,  ib.,  28. 
lb.,  32. 
Lo  Borgue, '  G^gr.  med.  de  I'archipel  dcs  ties  Qambicr,'  Par.,  1872. 

'  Vinson,  *  Topogr.  mod.  de  la  Nouvelie-Caledouie,'  &c.,  Par^  1858 ;  de  Rochas, 
*  Topogr.  m^.  de  la  N.-C.,'  Par.,  i860,  31 ;  Charlopin, '  Notes  rec.  en  Caledouic,' 
Montp.,  1868,  21 ;  Boyet,  'Arch,  de  m6d.  nav.,'  1878,  Sptbr.,  228. 

^  Boyet,  1.  c. 

*  '  Transact,  of  the  Calcutta  Med.  Soc.,'  1836,  viii,  App.  xxiz. 

^*  '  Arch,  de  m^.  nav.,*  1882,  Novbr.,  330. 

^^  Black, '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ.,'  1853,  Apr.,  256 ;  Scberzer,  *  Zeitschr. 
•der  Wiener  Aerzte,'  1858,  152 ;  Schwarz,  ib.,  659. 

^*  Schwarz,  ib.,  630 ;  Kretzschmar, '  Siidafrikanische  Skizzen/  Leipz.,  1853. 

"  Bruce,  'Travels,'  Ger.  ed.,  iii,  32;  Petit,  in  Lefebure's  'Voyage;'  Pkuncr, 
'  Krankheiten  des  Orients,'  321 ;  Courbon, '  Observ.  topogr.  et  mdd./  Ac,  Par^ 
1861,  37 ;  Blanc, '  Gaz.  hebdom.  de  med.,'  1874,  349,  FeuilL 

^^  Pnmer^  1.  c. ;  Ref.  in  '  Arch,  de  m^  nav.,  1869,  Mai,  326. 
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negro  countries,  as  well  as  in  Tunis^  and  Algiers^  scrofala 
takes  one  of  the  first  places  among  the  chronic  disorders  of 
nutrition.  I  am  not  acquainted  with  any  trustworthy  inform- 
ation as  to  its  occurrence  in  Senegambia  ;^  but  it  is  said  by 
Ballay*  to  be  a  very  general  malady  in  the  Ogowai  country 
(region  of  the  Gaboon^  on  the  western  side  of  the  continent 
one  degree  south  of  the  equator) ;  and  it  would  appear  from 
Clarke's^  way  of  speaking  to  be  anything  but  rare  on  the 
Chid  OoasL 

The  information  before  us  from  the  Western  Hemisphere  is 
also  insufficient  to  famish  a  tolerably  complete  outline  of  the 
distribution  of  scrofula  there.  Prom  the  most  northern 
latitudes  we  have  Blaschke^s*  account  of  its  great  frequency 
among  the  native  children  in  New  Archangel  (Alaska)  ;  and 
Gras^  tells  us  that  in  Miquelon  {Newfoundland),  the  home  of 
cod-liver  oil^  scrofula  contributes  not  a  little  to  the  mortality 
among  children.  In  Greenland,  on  the  other  hand^  we  have 
it  on  the  authority  not  only  of  Lange's®  own  experience  but 
also  of  the  observations  of  several  of  his  predecessors  in  office^ 
that  scrofula  is  extremely  rare  or  even  unknown.  In  the  United 
States  it  must  now  be  as  prevalent  as  in  Europe.  There  is  a 
noteworthy  remark  of  Hildreth^s,*  dating  from  the  year  1830^ 
to  the  effect  that  the  diffusion  of  the  malady  had  kept  pace 
with  advancing  civilisation^  proceeding  from  east  to  west; 

^  Ferrini,  'Saggio  sul  clima  .  .  .  di  TunUi/  &c,,  Milano,  i860,  ai6;  Rebatel 
and  Tirand, '  Lyon  medical,'  1874,  Nr.  13,  249. 

'  Cambay,  '  Mdm.  de  med.  milit./  184a,  Ivii,  i ;  Bertherand, '  Med.  et  byg.. 
des  Arabes,'  Par.,  1855;  Armand,  *M^.  et  hyg.  des  pays  chands/  &c.,  417; 
Cballan, '  Gaz.  m^.  de  I'Alg^rie/  1868,  116;  Creissel,  'M^m.  de  m^.  milit./ 
1873,  369;  Clandot,  ib.,  1877,  194.  The  statements  of  Bertrand  (ib.,  1867, 
Mars.,  199)  and  Bazille  Q  Gaz.  m^.  de  TAlg^rie,'  1868,  30)  as  to  the  rarity  of 
scrofala  among  the  Arab  children,  particularly  as  regards  Kabylia,  have  been 
entirely  overthrown  by  the  observers  above  quoted  (see  the  chapter,  in  the  next 
volume,  on  "  Maladie  du  sommcil ''). 

^  Chassaniol  ('Arch,  de  med.  nav.,'  1865,  Mai,  507)  says  that  he  did  not  see  it 
often  ;  but  Corre  (ib.,  1877,  Mai,  330)  says  that  scrofala  is  exceedingly  common 
among  the  natives  on  the  coast  of  Senegambia. 

*  "  L'Ogoou^  "  (*  Afrique  ^uatoriale  occidentale '),  Par.,  1880,  39. 

*  'Transact,  of  the  Epidemiol.  Soc.,'  i860,  i,  104. 

■    ^  '  Topogr.  med.  portus  Novi-Archangeleensis/  Peirop.,  1842^  62. 
^  *  Quelques  mots  ear  Miquelon/  MontpeU.,  1867. 

8  <  Bemaerkninger  om  Ordnlands  Svo^  17. 

9  '  Amer.  Jonni.  of  Med.  Se./  18; 
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''  scrofulons  affections  are  more  frequent/*  lie  says^  referring 
to  Ohio,  "  tlian  they  were  formerly ;  and  will  probably 
continue  to  increase  as  the  country  becomes  more  highly 
cultivated  and  people  more  luxurious  in  their  habits." 
Along  with  this  we  may  take  the  fact  which  is  vouched  for 
equally  by  Moses^  and  by  Glisan,'  that  scrofula  did  not  exist 
among  the  Indians  of  Oregon  Territory  until  they  began  to 
be  more  and  more  confined  in  their  hunting  grounds,  to  settle 
at  particular  spots,  to  adopt  the  customs  and  vices  of  the 
white  man,  and  to  degenerate  under  the  influence  of  an 
entirely  altered  manner  of  living.  In  California  also,  where 
Praslow*  met  with  little  of  it  at  the  time  of  the  first  outflnsh 
of  prosperity  in  the  State,  it  is  now  very  prevalent  (according 
to  Lantoin^),  so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  San  Francisco.  At 
Monterey,  which  is  a  long  way  from  the  gold  fields  and 
escaped  the  rush  of  adventurers,  the  disease  was  but  little 
prevalent  even  in  1853 ;  but  there  is  no  later  intelligence  of 
it  from  that  part  of  California. 

In  Vera  Cruz,  on  the  Mexican  coast,  Heinemann^  has  often 
seen  scrofula  among  the  children  of  mixed  parentage  and  of 
the  white  race ;  but  on  the  table-land  of  Mexico  (Anahuac) 
it  is  rare.*  From  Central  America  I  know  of  only  one 
notice^  of  scrofula,  to  the  effect  that  it  is  often  observed  in 
Guatemala,  For  the  West  Indies  wo  have  the  older  accounts 
of  scrofula  in  Jamaica  by  Armstrong^  and  Leinpriere,^  the 
former  testifying  to  its  common  occurrence  among  negro 
children,  and  the  latter  stating  that  it  was  much  rarer  than 
in  England  and  of  a  very  mild  type.  Among  recent  autho- 
rities, Rufz^°  says  for  Martinique  what  Lempriere  had  said 
for  Jamaica ;  whereas  Goes*^  for  St.  Bartholomew,  Hamon- 

1  lb.,  J 85 5,  Jan.,  32. 

^  lb.,  1865,  Jan.,  79. 

3  L.  c,  p.  56. 

^  *  Arcb.  de  med.  nav.,*  1872,  Mars. 

'  In  *  Vircbow's  Arcbiv,'  1873,  Iviii,  178. 

«  Jourdanet,  '  La  Mexiquc,'  «tc.,  I'ar.,  1864,  412;  Coindet,    •  Mdm.  dc  mW. 
milit.,*  1869,  Avril,  273. 

'  Durant,  *  Arch,  de  la  med.  beige,'  1846,  Mai. 

*  In  Duncan,  'Annals  of  Med.,'  1802,  vi,  370. 

9  *  Observations  on  tbe  Diseases  ...  in  Jamaica,'  Lond.«  1799,  >»  45» 
'<^  •  Arch,  de  med.  nav.,'  1869,  Novbr.,  349. 
"  '  Ilygiea,'  1868,  Octbr.,  460. 
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Dafougeray^  for  St.  Martin,  and  Jackson*  for  Barbadoes 
are  of  one  opinion  that  the  malady  is  prevalent  generally 
thronghont  these  islands.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  these 
discrepancies  in  the  statements  of  authorities  in  the  West 
Indies  may  perhaps  depend  on  the  scantiness  of  the  observa- 
tions ;  but  it  is  possible,  also,  that  they  may  be  due  to  real 
differences  in  the  several  localities.  It  may  be  the  same  with 
the  discrepant  accounts  of  the  prevalence  of  scrofula  in 
Brazil.  Sigaud's*  opinion  is  that  "  les  scrophules  sent 
remarquables  par  leur  raret^/'  while  Rendu*  assures  us  that 
"  les  scrofulos  ....  sent  des  affections  tres  fr^quentes  au 
BrSsil ; "  and  Tschudi^  speaks  of  its  endemic  prevalence  in 
the  northern  provinces,  while  Plagge®  asserts  the  same  for 
the  province  of  Maranhao,  and  Rey^  mentions  the  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  disease  in  Santa  Catharina,  particularly 
in  the  up-country  districts.  In  the  River  Plate's  States 
(Argentine  Republic),  particularly  in  the  large  towns  (Monte 
Video,  Buenos  Ay  res),  scrofula  is  rarely  seen  among  the 
whites  but  more  commonly  among  negroes  and  mestizzos, 
according  to  Mantegazza^  and  Rey,  who  are  corroborated  by 
Saurel.  In  Paraguay  also  it  is  rare.*  But  in  Chili^^  and 
Peru^^  it  has  attained  to  a  very  considerable  diffusion,  and,  as 
Tschudi  tells  us,  not  only  along  the  coast,  but  also  in  the 
highest  mountain  towns ;  even  in  Cerro  do  Pasco,  at  a  height 
of  13,500  feet,  he  found  many  scrofulous  persons.  In 
Ecuador  (Guayaquil)  scrofula  holds  a  prominent  place  among 
chronic  diseases.^' 

^  '  Arch,  de  m^d.  nay./  1883,  Jan.,  57. 

'  '  Boston  Med.  and  Snrg.  Jonrn./  1867,  Jaly,  448. 

3  '  Da  climat  et  des  maladies  da  Br^il/  Par.,  1844,  424. 

*  '  Etades  topogr.  et  mid,  sar  les  Br^sil,'  Par.,  1848,  81. 
'  *Oest.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1846,  47a. 

*  *Monat6bl.  fur  med.  Statist/  1857,  Nr.  10. 
'  'Arch,  de  m6d.  nav./  1877,  Jan  v.,  27. 

'  '  Lettere  mediche  sulla  America  meridionalc/  Milano,  i860,  i,  14,  19. 

^  Mantegazza,  ib.,  i,  385. 

'^  Brandin,  'De  la  inflaencia  de  los  diferentes  climas  del  nniyerso  sobre  el 
bombre,'  &c.,  Lima,  1826;  Qillis,  in  'Deutsche  Klinik/  1856,  Nr.  24;  Fischer, 
'Arch,  de  m^  nay.,'  1864,  Jaill,  21;  Duplony,  ib.,  kodf,  108;  Ullersperger,  in 
'Vlrchow's  Archly/  1869,  zlyiii^  501. 

1^  Tschadi,  L  0. ;  Dupjooy,  L  e.,  SptHMr.*  189. 

"  Daploiiy,ib.,;Oellir.,^S^« 
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§  214.  iHVLimcfB  OF  Cldiati  akd  Chavgi  of  Bxsmzscs. 

Althongli  onr  knowledge  of  tlie  geographical  diBtrflnilkm 
of  scrofala  remains  incomplete,  and  althoagh  for  the  present 
we  are  not  in  a  position  to  find  a  nnmerical  expression  for 
the  freqnency  of  the  disease  in  the  various  parts  of  the  world,^ 
which  woald  give  as  the  only  safe  means  of  making  a  com- 
parison ;  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  at  all  that  the  maladj  is, 
as  we  said  at  the  outset,  a  decidedly  ubiquitous  one,  and 
that  the  eonditunis  of  climate  proper  to  the  various  latitudes 
of  the  globe  exert  no  decisive  influence  either  on  its  existence 
or  on  its  amount.  The  prominent  place  that  scrofula  takes 
among  the  national  maladies  of  India,  the  East  Indies,  the 
southern  coasts  of  China,  and  the  tropical  provinces  of  Braifl 
and  Peru  affords  evidence  that  the  disease  spares  the  equa- 
torial regions  just  as  little  as  the  temperate  and  high  lati- 
tudes ;  while  its  comparatively  rare  occurrence  in  the  States 
of  the  River  Plate,  in  Greenland,  in  the  Faroe  Islands  and 
elsewhere,  teaches  us  that  its  prevalence  stands  in  no 
necessary  association  with  a  temperate  or  cold  climate.  The 
slight  influence  of  the  climate  of  a  locality  upon  the  amoont 
of  scrofula  is  farther  shown  by  the  very  unequal  distribution 
of  the  disease  at  the  several  points  within  large  districts 
which  present  no  material  differences  in  regard  to  their 
climate ;  as  well  as  by  the  fact  that  at  other  points,  where 
there  are  such  climatic  differences,  as  on  the  central  plateau 
of  Spain  compared  with  the  Mediterranean  coast,  scrofula  is 
uniformly  common  ;  and  lastly  by  the  observations  above 
mentioned,  that  in  some  consider^le  territories  the  maladv 
did  not  appear,  or  did  not  spread  much  until  modern  or  quite 
recent  times,  such  territories  having  previously  enjoyed  a 
marked  exemption  from  it. 

There  is  one  respect  in  which  the  influence  of  climate  does 

'  Tlio  tiibles  of  mortality  do  not  nflford  materials  suited  to  that  purpose.  Not 
to  mention  the  unavoidable  errors  of  diagnosis,  doubtless  even  of  a  gross  kind, 
wliicb  run  through  tlum,  there  is,  in  regard  to  scrofula  in  particular,  the  fact 
that  in  many  of  these  lists  rickets  is  mixed  up  with  it,  while  cases  ending 
fatally  in  scrufulous  affections  of  the  bones  are  placed  under  diseases  of  the 
OSMCOUH  systi'm. 
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appear  to  have  an  important  significance  for  the  development 
of  the  disease.  It  is  shown  in  the  fact  that  an  unnsaally 
large  number  of  persons  who  had  come  from  lower  latitudes^ 
the  tropics  especially,  into  colder  regions,  are  attacked  by 
scrofula,  all  the  more  speedily  and  the  more  severely  the 
greater  the  difference  between  the  climate  of  their  new  and 
their  old  home. 

"  I  have  obseryed/'  says  Lugol,'  "  that  the  residents  from  countries 
within  the  tropics  exhibit  the  saddest  traces  of  the  effect  of  our  tempe- 
rate climate  upon  them ;  scrofulous  disease  develops  in  them  with 
unusual  rapidity/*  Prichard^  met  with  many  facta  confirming  that 
observation  among  persons  bom  in  Brazil  or  the  Southern  States  of  the 
Union,  who  came  to  Paris. 

Gooper,  writing  of  England,  says :'  "  People  from  the  East  or  West 
Indies,  who  come  over  to  this  coimtry,  not  unfrequently  fall  a  prey  to 
scrofulous  disease.  Many  children  bom  in  the  East  and  West  Indies 
are  sent  to  this  country  to  be  educated,  and  therefore  we  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  seeing  the  effect  of  climate  on  their  constitutions ;  and  I  can 
assure  you,  that  it  frequently  requires  the  greatest  possible  cai*e  to  save 
them  from  the  danger  of  scrofulous  disease  of  the  joints  and  absorbent 
glands,  and  very  often,  with  all  your  care  and  attention,  they  will  die  of 
scrofulous  disease.  Those  of  the  West  Indies  less  frequently  die  of 
scrofula  than  persons  from  the  East  Indies ;  but  I  have  seen  some  from 
the  South -Sea  Islands,  and  most  of  them  have  died  from  scrofulous 
<M>mpla£nts." 

Pearson,^  who  had  medical  charge  of  an  institution  for  persons 
brought  from  the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to  England,  says :  "  It  is 
remarkable  that  boys  brought  from  tropical  climates,  from  the  age  of 
«ight  to  twelve,  almost  uniformly  become  scrofulous.  They  bear  the 
first  winter  tolerably  well,  but  droop  during  the  second,  and  the  third 
.generally  proves  fatal  to  them." 

It  cannot  well  be  denied,  as  a  general  truth,  that  weather 
influences  which  are  absolutely  bad,  or  (as  in  these  cases) 
relatively  so,  and  which  make  themselves  felt  most  at  the  age 
of  childhood,  may  lower  the  body's  power  of  resisting  noxious 
influences  in  general,  and  so  create  a  predisposition  for  the 
development  of  scrofula.  But  in  considering  the  frequency 
of  attacks  among  persons  arrived  from  foreign  parts,  we 
have  to  keep  in  mind  also,  that  in  changing  their  climate 

*  L.  c,  p.  231. 

^  Art.  "  Scrophule,"  in  the  '  Dictionnaire  de  Medeclue.' 

*  *  Lancet,'  1824,  iv,  65. 

^  *  Annual  Med.  Bey./  ii,  130. 
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they  at  the  same  time  make  material  changes  in  their  mode 
of  living ;  and  these  changes  mast  not  only  weigh  in  the 
scale  in  oar  estimate  of  the  pathogenesis^  bat  they  are  doubt- 
less a  factor  of  especial  importance  therein. 


§  215.  Question  of  the  influence  of  a  Wet  Soil. 

In  support  of  the  idea  that  the  altitude  has  a  direct 
influence  on  the  occurrence  and  diffusion  of  scrofula,  there 
is  not  a  single  piece  of  evidence  from  any  side.  The  rarity 
of  the  disease  on  the  Anahuac  (table-land  of  Mexico),  and  at 
some  elevated  points  in  the  Swiss  and  Italian  Alps  and  in  the 
Vosges,  is  accounted  for  not  by  their  altitude  itself,  but  by 
other  causes  ;  for  at  many  other  equally  elevated  and  even 
more  elevated  points  scrofula  is  met  with  in  as  general  dif- 
fusion as  on  the  plains  and  in  not  less  numerous  cases. 

We  find  examples  of  this  in  the  prevalence  of  the  malady  at  some 
places  in  the  Saxon  and  Bohemian  Metal-mountains,  in  Upper  Austria, 
and  in  the  Alps  and  the  Jura  of  Ganfcon  Yaud,  where,  as  Lehert  tells  a%' 
the  number  of  the  BCix)falou8  never  failed  to  strike  him  in  his  nnmerons 
excursions  to  the  mountams.  Other  instances  arc  the  prevalence  of  the 
disease  on  the  elevated  table-land  of  Mysore,  in  the  highest  passes  of  the 
Himalaya  in  Kumaon  (Mc  Clclland),  and  in  the  Peruvian  Andes  at 
elevations  of  3000  to  4000  metres  (10,000  to  13,000  feet). 

There  is  just  as  faint  a  connexion  to  be  discovered 
between  the  existence  or  amount  of  scrofula  and  particular 
geological  conditions.  Escherich/  who  reasons  on  tho  basis 
of  a  few  facts  and  whoso  premises  {e.g,  the  genetic  con- 
nexion of  scrofula  with  goitre  and  cretinism)  are  erroneous, 
has  adopted  the  opinion  that  the  disease  occurs  as  ono  proper 
to  the  locality,  and  not  as  an  acquired  habit,  on  the  older  rocks 
only  (including  the  primary,  the  transition,  and  the  mesozoic 
formations  up  to  the  chalk),  while  it  exists  in  mere  sporadic 
cases  on  the  tertiary  and  recent  deposits.  This  idea  is  over- 
thrown by  the  wide  diffusion  of  scrofula  on  the  alluvial  and 
diluvial  soils  of  Holland,  Belgium,  North  Germany  and  other 
countries.      A  geological  map  which  1  have  used  to  elucidate 

*  L.  c,  p.  48. 

'  '  AUgem.  Zcitscbr.  fur  Cbirorgie  and  Heilkde./  1843,  ^o*  Z^* 
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the  qnestion  at  issne,  serves  to  show  that  more  or  less  con- 
siderable centres  of  scrofula  can  be  made  out  on  almost  every 
geological  formation^  and  that  no  formation  has  a  preference 
either  way  over  any  other. 

The  views  of  observers  diverge  as  to  the  influence  of  a 
wet  or  swampy  soil  on  the  production  of  scrofula ;  and  it  is 
this  very  difference  of  opinion^  with  the  arguments  adduced  on 
either  side,  that  provide  us,  to  my  thinking,  with  the  correct 
means  of  estimating  the  etiological  importance  of  the  factor 
in  question.  The  accounts  of  the  general  diffusion  of  scrofula 
in  some  districts  of  Sweden,^  in  the  damp  low-grounds  of 
Oldenburg*  and  Holland,'  in  the  wet  or  swampy  valleys  of 
Upper  Austria*  and  Styria,  and  in  the  plain  of  Lombardy,* 
lay  quite  special  stress  upon  that  factor  in  the  pathogenesis ; 
whereas  other  observers  tell  us  that  the  disease  within  the 
limits  of  their  own  practice  is  actually  more  common  on  dry 
soil  than  in  damp  localities  in  the  vicinity.^  Some  Belgian 
authorities,  such  as  Waldeck,  would  assign  the  draining  of  the 
ground  as  one  of  the  determining  causes  of  the  occurrence  of 
scrofula,  and  would  discover  a  causal  connexion  between  such 
changes  in  the  soil  and  the  notable  increase  of  the  malady 
which  was  observed  in  many  parts  of  Belgium  about  the 
period  from  1830  to  1840.  The  fallacy  of  this  conclusion  has 
been  aptly  exposed  by  Meynne,^  in  adducing  proof  that  the 
increasing  misery  of  living  among  the  poor  of  the  country  in 
that  very  period  was  the  real  cause  of  the  phenomenon ; 
'^depuis  cette  6poque  les  salaires  ont  diminue,  une  grande 
mis^re  est  survenue  parmi  les  tisserands,  fort  nombreux  dans 
ce  canton  (Ecloo) ;  ^alimentation  s'en  est  ressentie,  elle  est 

^  Hnss,  1.  c,  p.  69. 

'  Ooldschmidt,  in  <  H&ser's  Arch,  fur  die  ges.  Med./  1845,  ▼"*  3^8. 

'  See  Buchner,  'Bijdrag  tot  de  geneesk.  Topogr.  van  Qouda/  Gouda,  1842. 

*  Streinz, '  Oest.  med.  Jahrb./  183 1,  Neueste  Folge,  i,  4,  Heft  46. 
»  lb..  1.  c. 

*  In  some  wet  and  (here  or  there)  swampy  districts  of  the  western  and  southern 
coasts  of  France,  and  in  some  swampy  localities  in  the  department  of  the  Somme, 
scrofula  is  rarer  than  in  Rheims  and  Orleans,  which  are  built  upon  a  dry  bottom,  or 
in  Montpellier,  which  is  situated  on  hilly  ground.  Beaconsfield  (Backs),  according 
to  Rumsey  ('  Transact,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc.,'  1844,  June),  although 
it  lies  low  and  is  damp,  has  not  nearly  so  much  scrofula  as  some  adjoining  dis- 
tricts where  the  soil  is  dry. 

7  L.  c,  p.  157. 
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devenae  inanflbante  poor  beiaaccmp  d'onyriera^  suffistnte  mais 
grcMwi&re  et  ezdiusvenieiit  Y6g6Me  poor  la  g6n£ra]it6.'' 
Imgol,  guided  hj  ample  obeerrationa  made  in  France,  pro- 
nounces very  decidedly,  and  it  appears  to  me  with  perfect 
jostioe,  against  the  doctrine  that  the  amount  of  scrofula 
stands  in  any  definite  relation  to  the  wetness  pr  dryness  of 
the  soil. 

''BEitUuij»''h6aa74,^''isadamprBgioiii,lNit  soroftila  it  not  endeaiio 
in  it ;  sad  if  it  does  present  itself  in  that  ehsraeter  at  a  few  ]^aoes  within 
the  pnmnee.  these  are  not  the  dampest  looslities.  Innolooafii^iithe 
disesse  so  common  snd  of  so  sefeve  a  f^jpe  as  in  the  diy  conntrj 
•f  Obsmpagne.  •  .  •  •  In  the  Pyrenees,  we  find  psrtiealar^y  striking 
eontrastsinthenatoreoflooalities  where  sorofola  is  endemio.  Let  ne 
take  as  sn  example  a  Tillage  on  the  hanks  of  the  Adour.  The  water  in 
that  stream  rons  at  a  lerel  with  the  huts  hoflt  on  the  hsak;  consider* 
shle  quantities  of  it  ik>w  around  the  dwellings  and  into  the  gardens,  in 
whidh  the  preraiUng  eokrar  is  the  green  of  a  landse^iie.    The  dwellen 

in  this  spot  are  acrofiilous a  fact  whidh  msj  seem  at  the  fint 

glance  to  confirm  the  notion  that  dampness  it  the  eaase  of  endemio 
•eroftilay  all  the  more  so  that  the  huts  which  stsad  a  little  way  hack 
from  the  bank  and  are  a  few  metres  shore  the  water*Ie?d  are  oocu|Red 
by  a  fiur  finer  set  of  people  in  erery  respeot  The  higher  we  go,  the 
better  the  type  of  inhabitaats.  But  at  a  point  still  higher  shore  the 
•iream,  in  a  dry  and  pore  region,  we  come  suddenly  upon  an  unexpected 
thing — the  residents  at  the  top  of  the  mountain  are  scrofulous.  Thus 
we  find  scrofula  to  be  endemic  at  places  which  are  entirely  different 
from  those  on  the  river  or  situated  at  corresponding  elevations.  These 
contrasts,  which  may  be  often  seen  in  the  Pyrenees  within  a  short  radios 
as  well  as  in  other  countries  where  scrofula  is  endemic,  are  against  the 
idea  that  dampness  or  any  other  condition  of  locality  is  the  cause  that 
produces  an  endemic  of  scrofula." 

However,  in  discussing  this  question,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  consideration  that  dampness  of  the  ground  has 
a  definite  effect  on  the  social  condition  of  the  people  as  well 
as  on  the  conditions  of  climate,  and  may  accordingly  exert 
in  the  last  resort  an  infiaence,  if  only  a  remote  one,  on  the 
occurrence  of  scrofula. 

'  L.  c,  p.  216. 
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§  2 1 6.  Evidence  that  it  is  due  to  Dietetic  and  Htqientc 

Ekbobs. 

In  the  opinion  of  nearly  all  observers,  the  real  cause  of  the 
scrofalous  disease  is  to  be  looked  for  in  some  error  of  nutri- 
tion and  manner  of  living ;  although  as  yet  no  agreement  has 
been  arrived  at  among  them  whether  it  is  a  matter  of  some 
noxious  influence  of  a  definite  kind^  or  whether  various 
injurious  things,  rooted  in  a  defective  hygiene  and  acting 
singly  or  in  combination,  may  not  furnish  the  pathogenetic 
factor.  Another  open  question  is  how  far  the  attack  of 
illness  depends  upon  individual  predisposition  or  congenital 
morbid  diathesis. 

The  social  positions  of  various  classes  of  the  population  as 
fixed  by  a  certain  measure  of  comfort  or  by  the  possession  of 
the  bare  necessaries  of  life,  do  not  reveal  on  the  large  scale 
any  real  differences  in  the  amount  of  scrofula.  Even  if  the 
disease  is,  under  certain  conditions  to  be  given  in  the  sequel, 
rather  more  common  in  towns  than  among  the  country 
population,  yet  it  is  no  stranger  to  the  latter ;  and  whoever 
has  had  occasion,  like  the  writer  of  these  lines,  to  study  the 
state  of  health  among  the  inhabitants  of  country  districts, 
cannot  but  confirm  the  opinion  of  Lebert,  Phillips  and  others, 
that  scrofula  takes,  under  those  conditions  as  weK  as  under 
their  opposite,  one  of  the  foremost  places  among  the  prevalent 
maladies  of  childhood  and  youth.  Unfortunately  the  sta* 
tistics  do  not  afford  the  means  of  proving  this  mathematically, 
for  reasons  that  have  been  several  times  stated.  Still  less 
do  they  help  us  to  estimate  the  number  of  cases  among 
the  welUtO'do  and  the  indigent  respectively.  But  in  that 
matter  also  the  daily  experience  of  practitioners  discovers 
no  important  differences ;  and  it  is  only  when  there  is  a  con- 
centration of  the  influences  favorable  to  the  origin  of  the 
disease  pressing  uniformly  upon  one  considerable  section 
of  the  population  that  the  predominance  of  scrofula  is  seen 
to  be  dependent  on  circumstances  of  living,  as  will  appear  in 
the  sequel. 

The  cause  of  the  disease  nmife  ^  Vj  in 

snch  influences  as  are  mdTen  r 
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diffused  over  the  globe,  and  make  themselveB  felt  equall; 
among  all  classes.  Among  these  a  principal  factor,  according 
to  experience,  is  the  more  or  less  unsalisfadori/  way  of  feeding 
infants  and  very  young  children.  This  doctrine,  which  has 
been  firmly  held  by  the  practitioners  of  all  times,  Ends  very 
decided  expresaion  in  all  the  accounts  before  me  from  the 
most  vartoas  parts  of  the  world.  From  no  quarter  has  it 
met  with  opposition ;  neither  is  it  weakened  by  the  consider- 
ation that  scrofula,  as  we  have  seen,  is  a  disease  not  of  the 
proletariat  only,  but  just  as  much  of  the  children  of  the  better 
situated  and  well-to-do  classes. 

"  The  frequency  of  scrofula  amongst  the  classes  of  society 
who  live  in  wealth  or  comfort,"  says  Philiipa',  "  has  been 
supposed  to  militate  against  any  view  of  the  disease  which 
assigned  to  insufGcient  food  or  improper  feeding  a  large  share 
in  the  production  of  the  disease.  Bat  diseased  nutrition  may 
co-exist  with  suflBciency  of  food  and  even  with  seemingly 
judicious  feeding,  and  is,  perhaps,  as  frequently  found  in 
the  pampered  child  of  luxury  as  in  the  cottage  of  the 
peasant." 

A  second  factor  in  the  pathogenesis,  which  many  observers 
would  rate  as  of  specially  high  importance,  is  the  want  of 
exercise  for  children  in  the  open  air,  or  the  constant  keeping 
of  them  indoors.  Especially  where  the  ventilation  is  bad  and  the 
atmosphere  charged  vtilh  organic  effluma.  In  some  quarters 
this  noxious  influence  is  oven  made  out  to  be  the  true  cause 
of  the  disease.  Thus  Alison,'  from  bis  experience  of  the 
Edinburgh  Dispensary,  says  :  "  I  am  thoroughly  convinced, 
from  the  amount  of  it  (scrofula)  that  I  have  seen  in  families 
not  suffering  under  any  material  privations,  that  it  depends 
much  more  on  want  of  pure  air  and  exercise,  than  on  deficient 
nourishment." 

To  the  same  effect  are  the  opinions  of  Cooper,*  Eager,* 
Byford*  and  others ;  while  Baudelocqae,'  from  his  exporienco 

'  L.  c,  p.  Hi. 

■  '  Trannct.  of  the  Edin.  HeiL-Chir.  Soc,'  1814,  i.  397,  *  L.  <;,  71. 

*  '  Dublin  Joam.  of  Med.  Se.,'  1834,  Jolj,  347 :  ■■  I  bave  ibanduit  tMMU  to 
think  that  tbe  abseace  of  direct  solar  raj-i  aud  «  long  ■qjoDm  in  ■  conflncd  BtlDO- 
■phere  contribute  more  thaii  on;  otber  towards  tlie  dcvt'lopmi^nt  of  sctnfula." 

*  'TraQMct  of  tbe  Amcr.  Med.  Auoc.,'  iSjj,  viii. 

*  '  RcTOG  m6d.,'  1831,  Jan.,  p.  la;  anil '  £tndet  anr  le*  e*ntM  .  .  .  d*  k 
maladie  acrophaleuie,'  Par.,  1834. 
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of  the  Hopital  dea  Enfants  in  Paris,  lays  particular  stress  on 
this  factor  as  ''cause  priacipale  de  la  raaladie  scrofuleuse, 
one  cause  qni  domine  toutea  les  autrea,  et  sans  laquelle  peut- 
£tre  la  maladic  ne  se  d£velupperait  jamais,  on  nu  moins  serait 
tres-rare." 

Even  Lugol,'  who  refers  the  spread  of  scrofula  exclusiTely 
to  heredity,  assigns  to  the  injurious  influence  in  question  a 
prominent  place  among  the  contribntory  causes. 

But  against  the  somewhat  exclusive  pre-eminence  that 
Baudelocqne  has  given  to  this  etiological  factor,  we  have  to 
place  the  circumstance  that  scrofula  is  far  from  rare,  as  we 
have  seen,  among  the  population  of  many  country  districts, 
notwithstanding  that  the  children  pass  the  time  in  running 
about  in  the  open  air.  In  many  such  localities,  indeed,  it  is 
very  widely  spread,  aa  in  the  luountainous  parts  o£  the 
Canton  Vaud,  according  to  Lebert's  observations.  On  the 
other  hand  there  is  a  large  number  of  facta  which  put  it 
beyond  doubt  that  want  of  fresh  air  and  exercise  has  an 
importance  for  the  development  of  the  malady  that  ia  not  to 
be  underrated.  Wo  have  first  of  all  the  predominance  of 
scrofula  among  the  children  of  the  poor  and  of  the  working 
class  in  the  great  centres  of  industry  and  trade,  especially  in 
the  large  manufacturing  towns;  on  which  point  there  is  but 
one  opinion  among  tho  authorities. 

Neid  there  is  its  prevalence  in  the  mountain  villages  o£ 
Bohemia,  Saxony  and  the  HarB,  inhabited  by  spinn era,  weavers 
and  stocking- workers,  who  are  put  to  those  occupations  at  a 
very  early  age  and  who  ply  their  industry  in  small  and  dull 
rooms."     Again  we  find  the  malady  extremely  common  in 

'  '  Gaz.  de9  hdpit,,'  No.  71 ;  Had  '  R^chcrclica,  &c.,'  p.  240  (Qenn.  c<l,). 

*  See  tli«  *  Sanittttibericht  dea  Mediriiml-CoIIcgiiimB  tod  We«tftUeD,'  1845,  p. 
4!;i  witb  reference  to  tlie  diStafioD  of  the  dUenae  id  the  muluractnring  towns  of 
Weatphdiit ;  nod  the  account  given  b;  Meynao  (I.  c,  p.  487),  for  Belgiam. 

'  SeeCiitteUieri'aitiitementifOMt.  med.  Jnhrb.,'  1 84,1, ii,.iS4)  with  reference  I« 
the  Cirele  al  I^itmeritt,  in  Bohemia ;  snd  Klingc's  for  Andreasber^,  in  tlie  Hui, 
itbere  even  tbc  little  );;ir1«  arc  employed  in  mailing  bone-lacc.  Black  ('Trauajtct. 
uttbe  Prov.  Med.  and  Sui^.  AstDC.,'  iB$t,  t,  179)  remarks  of  the  atnte  of  health 
iimong  the  joung  perBOna  cmplojEd  in  the  apiniiing.millB  of  Bolton:  "Thfj  are 
more  peculiu-lf  llubie  than  othtr  clnstei  of  the  operatiTea  to  the  different  kinds 
of  scrofola  affecting  girls  and  boja  in  the  joint*  dnd  glanda."  The  aame  view 
i(  taken  b;  Hinder  ('  Med.  Timei  and  Qai.,'  r8i|4,  Feb.,  p.  54}  of  the  eanaca  of 
g  th«  children  of  the  ibnwl- weaving  popa- 
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ibe  coal  dutricts  of  England^  Scotland,^  and  the  ^Knxfa.  'jf 
France,  Under  all  these  circumstances  there  xs  an.  €9uumbie 
oi  harmfal  inflnences  to  be  allowed  for ;  and  it  renmnra  a. 
qoestion^  accordingly^  how  much  importance  is  to  be  aasignfid 
to  anyone  of  them.  Bat  apart  from  snob  cases, the  impofit- 
ance  of  the  particular  factor  that  now  concerns  us  odl  be 
shown  in  a  very  convincing  manner  in  cases  where  tbe 
disease  either  breaks  out  generally  among  all  groopa  a£  die 
population^  other  noxious  influences,  such  as  of  diet,,  beimr 
excluded ;  or,  where  the  conditions  are  in  other  respects  t^ 
same,  but  the  malady  falls  mostly  on  that  one  section  whiiA 
is  principally  or  exclusively  subject  to  the  injurious  influaice 
in  question.  Of  that  sort  is  the  evidence  furnished  bj  the 
state  of  health  among  children  or  young  persons  in  f  onnidling 
hospitals  and  orphanages,  in  workhouses,  homes  of  indnalzy 
and  such  like  institutions.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  observa- 
tions  of  that  kind  I  give  here  a  few  of  the  most  interesting 
and  most  convincing. 


In  the  Educational  Institute  of  St.  Petersburg,  according  to  Boepp, 
there  were,  from  i8jo  to  1833,  among  pupils  of  ten  to  twenty-three  jon 
of  age,  four  times  as  many  cases  of  scrofula  in  girls  as  in  youths.  Tbe 
reason  of  this  could  not  be  either  the  food,  which  was  the  same  for  all* 
or  the  lodging,  which  was  even  better  for  the  girls  than  for  the  bojs  and 
yonng  men ;  it  could  only  be  that  the  female  pupils,  yielding  to  their 
incorrigible  propensity  for  a  sedentary  life,  would  stay  constantly 
in  their  small  rooms  in  the  Institute,  and  could  not  be  induced,  whether 
!>y  exhortation  r)r  by  discipline,  to  resort  to  the  large  recreation-rooms 
or  to  spend  part  of  their  time  in  the  garden  of  the  institution.  Blatin 
Htates  that,  in  the  Training  College  of  Billodes  near  Locle  (Neuchatel). 
wln^ro  the  pupils  are  kept  shut  up  in  rooms  almost  constantly,  they  are, 
without  exception,  scrofulous.  Glover^  adduces  the  fact  published  by 
Tylor  Bniith,'  that  in  a  workhouse  in  Kent  the  whole  of  the  seventy- 
nitfht  boyH  and  all  but  three  of  the  ninety-four  girls,  were  found  to  be 
Rftfrnring  from  scrofula,  although  only  a  few  of  them  had  shown  signs 

lnlUiti  of  Umritunr,  in  Cashmere.  He  points  out  that  while  the  adults  are 
titM)ttMypit  III  Horting  and  spinning  the  wool,  children  of  eight  years  and  upwards 
lUti  lMi«y  Mm  whnlo  day  over  the  loom  in  buildings  that  are  overcrowded  although 
n^hUi,  niid  Hint  wlirn  work  is  over  they  spend  their  time  in  doll,  filthy  and 
uiiiftiililMltitt  roiMns. 

^   Aluitii,  *  liAiiort,'  184a,  i,  800. 

^  'Dit  tliu  pMllidtd^y  and  Treatment  of  Scrofula,'  Lend.,  1846,  G«nB.TkaBaL, 
liciliii.  <b^7,  p.  1.14. 

•*  'tit.iut'ulM,  its  ii4turi«,  <&c.,'  Loud.,  1844. 
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or  the  disease  before  tbej  were  admitted  iuto  the  institalian.  Gluvei* 
inquired  also  into  the  number  of  coaea  of  scrofula  in  three  workhouses, 
utnong  whose  inmates  there  were  altogether  164  pei'sona  beiow  the  age 
of  fifteen :  the  first,  in  a  large  nianufactaring  town,  bad  53  children 
with  BOTofnla out  of  iiz,  or  47  per  cent.;  the  second,  in  a  seaport,  had 
9  cases  of  scrofula  out  of  35,  oi'  26  per  cent.,  this  being  the  proportion 
lor  those  who  lived  continuonsly  in  the  hoaae,  whereaa  among  jo  who 
only  came  to  school  there  was  not  a.  single  case ;  in  the  third,  a  country 
workhouse,  there  were  7  children  out  of  iS,  or  39  per  cent.,  who  were 
more  or  less  sci-ofuious.  Funrcault'  mentions  the  following  fact  with 
reference  to  children  in  the  workhouse  attached  to  the  General  Hospital 
of  Lille,  of  whom  a  large  number  of  both  sexes,  foundlings  and 
orphans,  bad  been  broaght  up  previously  in  the  country,  and  were  taken 
in  ae  sdon  as  thej  were  able  to  work  ;  the  girls  occupy  large  and  well- 
ventilated  rooms,  where  they  busy  themselves  with  female  handiwork ; 
the  boys  take  service  with  artificers  in  the  town.  The  latter  keep  in  good 
health,  but  large  numbers  of  the  girls  develop  a  general  feubteness  of 
habit,  chlorosis,  and  the  like,  and  many  of  them  die  of  scrofula.  Hall 
observes  that  scrofula  is,  generally  speaking,  rare  in  Tasmania,  but  that 
it  is  seen  very  often  in  the  children  who  are  inmates  of  the  overcrowded 
and  badly-maintained  orphanages  in  the  colony,  "  In  the  Department 
of  Lozere,"  says  Alibert,'  "  a  third  part  of  the  population  is  occupied  in 
the  manufacture  of  a  woollen  stuff  known  as  '  serge  de  Mende.'  That 
is  the  one  industry  of  the  country,  and  the  chief  source  of  livelihood  of 
the  inhabitants.  The  wool  is  worked  without  oil  1  and  to  facilitate  the 
working  of  it,  the  industiy  is  carried  on  in  low,  vaulted  rooms,  very 
damp  and  hot.  It  is  this  class  of  work-people  that  supplies  the  largest 
contingent  of  scrofulous  persons  in  the  Department."  Brcdow'  gives- 
thc  following  observations  on  the  development  of  sciMfula  among  the 
Jnvenite  hands  (eleven  to  twenty-two  years  old)  in  the  woollen  .spinning 
division  of  the  Imperial  Alejcandrowski  Factory,  and  in  a  private  silk- 
mill.  In  the  Imperial  Factory  there  were  666  hands  between  the  ages 
mentioned;  of  these  360  lived  at  the  works,  and  33  of  them,  or  9  per 
cent,  acquired  scrofula  after  entering ;  j  1 7  lived  outside  the  factory,  and 
39  of  them,  or  13  per  cent.,  became  scrofulous  subsequent  to  joining; 
and  of  the  remaining  89,  who  lived  in  villages  several  versts  distant 
from  the  factory,  only  1  had  the  disease,  or  less  than  3  per  cent.  Of 
162  persons  of  the  same  ages  in  the  private  silk  factory.  6^,  or  40  per 
cent.,  became  scrofulous  during  the  time  they  were  employed  in  it. 
We  have  to  bear  in  mind  here  that  in  both  factories  there  was  nothing 
wanting  in  cleanliness,  good  clothing,  and  proper  food;  but  that  (i)  the 
young  hands  in  the  Imperial  Factory  spent  the  leisure  time  allowed 
them  in  running  about  and  playing  in  the  open  air,  while  the  boys  in 


l'Cbiiivs  geiifnlea  iei  iimladiiM  dirotiiqaee,'  Paria,  1S44. 
VFthIi  tbforiqQe  et  praUquo  sur  lea  maladies  de  In  pcnu,'  P.irl 


TEreini-Ztg,,'  1845,  1 
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the  private  fsustorj  spent  most  of  tlie  corresponding  interrBls  istiieir 
dnll  sleeping  places  or  in  lolling  lazily  upon  thsir  beds ;  (2)  thaw  of  the 
hands  who  had  to  go  several  rersts  ererj  day  to  and  firom  the  fiusfeory 
enjoyed  the  best  health ;  and  (3)  the  worst  cases  were  those  who,  after 
being  used  to  the  open  air,  hardly  erer  left  the  gloomy  pnziieiis  of  the 
factory,  except  to  go  to  their  dormitories. 

Lastly,  I  shall  refer  to  Dr.  Daly's  report  (as  given  by  FhillipsV  on 
the  occorrence  of  scrofola  among  the  prisoners  confined  in  Mfllhsnk 
Penitentiary ;  although,  as  Baly  himself  regrets,  it  affords  no  perfectly 
clear  view  of  the  circamstances  in  question,  for  the  reason  that 
scrofola,  in  the  table  of  sickness,  is  entered  under  the  same  hmtdfitg 
with  polmonary  consamption,  and  it  is  possible  only  within  limits  to 
separate  out  the  cases  belonging  to  the  latter  disease.  According  to 
the  figures  there  were,  in  1840,  14  per  1000  attacked  with  acrofbla 
among  1052  prisoners,  and,  in  1844, 13*5  per  1000  among  3249  prisonen. 
(It  has  to  be  observed  that  for  those  who  were  received  into  the 
prison  with  the  first  signs  of  scrofula  upon  them,  the  origin  of  the 
malady  might  be  referred  to  former  imprisonments.)  Among  the 
Xnrisoners  received  in  1840  were  510  female  convicts  under  sentence  of 
transportation  who  remained  on  an  average  three  months  at  IGUbaak, 
and  only  two  cases  of  scrofula  developed  among  these ;  whereas  anumg 
520  others  admitted  the  Fame  year,  who  remained  in  the  prison  from 
two  to  three  years,  no  fewer  than  78  were  affected  with  scrofula  and 
pulmonary  consumption  before  the  end  of  their  term  of  imprisonment. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  the  number  of  cases  rises  in  proportion  to  the 
duration  of  the  impriaonment ;  so  that  in  1000  prisoners,  6-9  either  died 
or  were  released  on  account  of  the  disease  in  their  first  year,  31*32  in 
their  second,  49*9  in  their  third,  52*38  in  their  fourth,  and  6^'S;^  in  their 
fifth.  Baly  expressly  says  that  there  was  no  reason  to  look  for  the 
cause  of  these  attacks  in  the  kind  of  diet,  inasmuch  as  the  diet  of 
Millbank  Penitentiary,  since  the  unfortunate  experience  of  1824  (see 
p.  550),  left  nothing  to  desire ;  and  that  the  cause  was  more  probably  to 
be  assigned  exclusively  to  the  want  of  exercise  in  the  open  air,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  living  in  an  atmosphere  rendered  impure  by  organic 
effluvia. 

An  impartial  survey  of  all  the  facts  here  given,  which  are 
corroborated  by  the  observations  above  referred  to  on  the 
causes  of  the  outbreak  and  spread  of  scrofula  among  the 
natives  of  New  Zealand,  Oregon  and  other  countries,  should 
lead  us,  in  my  view,  to  the  conviction  that  both  etiological 
factors  (diet  and  close  confinement)  play  a  prominent  part  in 
the  pathogenesis.  It  is  all  the  more  difficult  to  say  which  of 
them  is  the  more  important,  for  the  reason  that  they  often 
act  side  by  side  as  causes  of  disease. 

^  L.  c,  p.  36a. 
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The  history  and  geographical  distribution  of  scrof  ala  teach 
us,  farther^  that  no  race  or  nationality  enjoys  an  absolute  or 
even  relative  immunity  from  it,  that  the  malady  becomes  pre- 
valent among  all  communities  and  families  whenever  the  etio- 
logical factors  favorable  to  its  development  make  themselves 
felt.  Some  observers,  such  as  Marpurgo,  Vauvray  and  others, 
assure  us  that  the  disease  is  rare  among  the  nomade  Arabs  ; 
but  the  explanation  of  that  is  not  their  nationality,  inasmuch 
as  their  own  stock  are  by  no  means  exempt  from  scrofula  in 
towns  and  settlements  in  Algiers.  Again,  if  the  malady  is 
not  often  seen  among  the  nomade  Kirghiz,^  the  reason  of  that 
is  that  weakly  children  are  reecarded  by  them  as  a  punishment 
from  Wen,  and  perish  from^nt  of  tending  before  scrof ula 
has  time  to  develop. 


§    217.    To    A   GBSAT    BXTSNT    INHERITED,    BUT    NOT   NECESSARILT 

FROM  Scrofula  in  the  Parents. 

One  of  the  most  intricate  points  in  the  etiology  of  scrofula 
is  the  question  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  the  disease. 
It  is  altogether  denied  or  very  much  doubted  by  some 
(Phillips,  Rilliet  and  Barthez,  and  others),  who  are  supported 
by  few  observations,  or  by  very  faulty  statistics,  or  by 
erroneous  assumptions ;  but  by  far  the  larger  number  of 
observers  at  all  times  have  pronounced  decidedly  for  hereditary 
transmission.  Among  others  Cooper  says  :  '^  That  scrofula 
is  a  hereditary  disease  appears  as  clear  to  me  as  can  be  ;  and 
they  who  deny  it,  deny  the  evidence  of  their  senses."  A 
few,  such  as  Lugol  and  Guiet,  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
make  the  inherited  disposition  a  conditio  sine  qua  non  for  the 
development  of  the  malady.  '*  Pour  nous,^-  says  Guiet,^ 
^'  an  enfant  nait  acrofuleux,  mais  les  circonstances  qui  viennent 
88  grouper  autour  de  lui  apres  sa  naissance  peuvent  h&ter  ou 
retarder  ou  m6me  quelquefois  arrfeter  le  principe  qui  lui  a  6td 

*  Thii  itatement  of  MaydeU  for  the  Kirghiz  Steppe  is  one  that  I  cannot  con- 
firm from  my  own  obtenrations  made  (to  a  very  limited  extent  however)  in  the 
Qotemraeiit  of  Aftrakkan.  In  the  kibitkas  of  the  Kirghiz,  loaded  with  filth, 
I  lonrt  Mffi  wtmftl  ehUdien  with  tyi^cal  tcrofula. 

•  « BtviMiiiil&/ iMU. AhUp  p.  513.  « 
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transmis  par  Vh6T6dit6 :  ce  n'est  done  que  d'ane  maniere 
secondaire  que  nous  comprenons  1e  mode  d^action  des  causes 
^nonc^es  plus  haut/' 

At  the  present  day  there  is  really  no  doubt  that  scrofula 
may  develop  quite  independently  of  hereditary  conditions, 
and  under  the  noxious  influences  above  mentioned ;  but 
heredity  forms  an  especially  prominent  factor  in  its  evolution. 
The  only  differences  of  opinion  are  whether  the  inherited 
diathesis  of  the  children  is  always  to  be  referred  to  scrofula 
of  the  parents^  or  whether  it  may  not  be  sometimes  the  con- 
sequence either  of  other  diseases  in  the  progenitors,  such  as 
syphilis/  or  cancerous  disease,  or  of  conditions  of  ill-health 
due  to  immaturity  or  advanced  age,  or  of  drunkenness,  or  of 
the  marriage  of  near  kin.  As  to  the  nature  of  the  diathesis, 
also,  there  is  for  the  present  much  obscurity,  some  discovering 
it  in  irregularities  of  the  blood  and  lymph,  from  the  humoral 
point  of  view,  while  others,  from  the  side  of  solidism,  find  it 
in  an  abnormal  state  of  the  lymphatic  glandular  system,  and 
still  others  in  the  transmission  of  an  organic  (parasitic)  germ. 
When  the  disposition  is  highly  developed,  opportunities  which 
are  slight  in  themselves  may  serve  to  bring  out  the  disease ; 
and  this  is  how  we  explain  the  frequent  occurrence  of  scrofula 
in  well-to-do  families,  in  which  there  seem  to  be  present  all 
the  conditions  necessary  for  the  healthy  development  of  the 
young,  but  in  which  the  disease  passes  by  inheritance  from 
generation  to  generation. 

§  218.  No  Evidence  that  it  is  Inocdlable  along  with 

Vaccinia  or  otherwise. 

Against  the  interpretation  of  scrofula  that  we  have  given 
up   to   this  point,  as  a  disease,  namely,  that  depends  upon 

*  An  opinion  specially  held  by  Otto  for  Denmark,  Briai*d  for  Ancona,  Morii 
for  Sardinia,  King  (*  Med.  Gaz.,'  v,  805)  for  England,  Courbon  for  Abyssinia, 
and  a  number  of  authorities  for  the  southern  United  States  and  for  the  islandi 
of  the  Pacific  that  have  had  particularly  severe  visitations  of  late.  There 
are  fallacies  or  errors  of  diagnosis  underlying  the  doctrine  formerly  held  by 
Astruc,  Uufeland,  Alibert  and  others,  and  lately  revived  by  Babatel  for  Toni* 
(although  long  ago  overthrown  by  Kortnm),  that  congenital  typhilii  under  tons 
circumstances  takes  the  form  of  scrofula,  or  that,  as  Babatol  my,  there  it 
•'  tramformation  par  I'h^r^t^  d'nne  autre  dietbli»  df^hLt^ffhakJ* 
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clironic  errors  of  nutrition,  there  was  a  theory  developed  in 
the  first  scientific  treatises  on  the  malady  to  the  effect  that 
it  owed  its  origin  to  a  miasma,  or  that  it  was  to  be  counted 
among  the  infective  diseases,  spreading  by  way  of  contagion. 
Borden^  was  the  first  to  formulate  definitely  the  doctrine  of 
the  miasmatic-contagious  character  of  scrofula :  ''  H  eziste 
done  dans  la  nature  une  sorte  de  mioiime  scrofuleux/'  he  says, 
''  qui  est  sans  doute  forme  quelquefois  par  les  r^Yolutions  qui 
arrivent  auz  diff^rentes  humeurs,  et  qui  pent  fort  bien,  en 
passant  d'un  sujet  a  I'autre,  aller,  comme  le  levain  dans  la 
p&te,  g&ter  des  humours  saines ;  mais  il  faut  qu'il  trouve  une 
disposition  particuliere  dans  le  sujet  pour  y  agir ;  il  a  besoin 
d'y  6tre  mis  en  actioi^  par  un  certain  jeu  des  organes,  et  par 
r^tat  particulier  des  liqueurs." 

Contemporary  and  later  writers,  such  as  Charmetton, 
Pujol,'  Baumes^  and  others,  held  fast  to  the  belief  in  a  con- 
tagious transmission  of  the  malady,  tacitly  accepting  the 
assumption  of  a  '^  scrofulous  virus  ;'^  and  latterly  there  has 
been  no  lack  of  hypotheses  of  transmission  by  the  milk  of 
scrofulous  nurses,  by  the  milk  and  flesh  of  tuberculous  cows, 
by  vaccination,  and  so  forth ;  nor  of  speculative  attempts 
to  prove  the  parasitic  nature  of  the  hypothetical  virus,  which 
latter  may  appear  to  have  found  positive  support  in  the  dis- 
covery by  Koch  of  the  so-called  bacillus  of  tubercle.  Prom 
the  clinical  point  of  view,  or  following  the  statistics  of 
practical  experience,  the  notion  of  a  specific  morbid  poison 
of  scrofula,  communicable  by  contact  or  per  distans,  has  no 
warrant  whatsoever.  The  number  of  cases  where  the  disease 
has  developed  in  persons  who  had,  before  their  illness,  been 
brought  into  more  or  less  intimate  and  prolonged  contact 
with  scrofulous  subjects  (assuming  that  the  facts  may  be 
taken  to  justify  the  conclusion  post  hoc  ergo  propter  hoc),  is 
so  insignificant  in  proportion  to  the  enormous  number  of  the 
scrofulous  who  are  continually  in  the  closest  intercourse  with 
thoir  whole  circle,  and  that  sometimes  a  very  large  circle — I 
am  thinking  of  scrofulous  children  at  school — without  in  the 

^  L.  c,  74.  In  '  Oeuvres  completes/  Par.,  1818,  i,  443. 
'  'Oeavres  diyerses  de  m6d.  prat./  Castres,  i8oa,  iii,  i. 
*  *TniU  war  le  vice  tcropholeuz,  &c.,'  Par.,  1805. 
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\saai  imperilling  tbeir  associates^'  Ihafc  no  mngac*3xiill  inMSEr^Bf 
f:sai  %m(fQsAj  entertain  the  idea  of  cooclacibx^  £nr  -&&  'EmaiL 
of  the  disease  by  contagion.  Bat  eren  tbis^tt  wiMiBiil  —mm 
wben  closely  looked  into,  lose  all  tbe  ralne  a8B^!aiB£  it  Hool 
as  eridence  of  tbat  doctrine.  Tbej  are  m^sdlx  □eiiM'  if  JB> 
ness  aiDODg  children  of  the  same  famHir,  w1h>  Az^  mm  ikiL  ill  aE 
together,  bot  one  after  the  other  as  thej  reac&  a  tnB!?&uir  ucfi  . 
and  thej  are  not  bj  anj  means  all  the  chOdreOi  *zi  lihf  iuiiik^ 
bat  onlj  some  of  them,  the  other  brothers  azid  ofiSHrf^  Tnmaixt- 
i&g  in  good  health*  Foondling  hospitals,  orpkaffiad^Sw.  mmunr 
institotions  and  the  like,  where  there  is  mm^ut-  unsam-  if 
oboerring  hoir  the  disease  spreads,  do  not  fiacnciid!  -a  m^Mf 
lepoit  in  which  it  is  eren  hinted  at  that  the  disc^nt  imS,  Ihrbe 
propagated  amcng  the  javenile  inmates  bj  waj  c^  <aniis«rii]ZL 
On  the  other  hand  some  of  the  aothorities,  ssdc^  a$^  Smaf^ 
k^oqoe  for  the  Hopital  des  Enfants,  and  Pinel  asad  Kadhaanii 
for  the  Hopital  St.  Ixmis,  explicitly  deny  this  SBcde  cf  SStn- 
sion«  Baomes  says  that  scrofaloos  nurses  may  farrf  -At 
disease  to  their  sacklings,  but  he  is  in  oar  debt  i-:v  a  jcx£ 
that  they  hare  erer  done  so.  The  assertion  thas  iht  miZk 
of  tabercaloas  cows  indnoes  scrofula  rests  apon  lOETft  ^ysir*- 
t}ie«is  ;  '  not  a  J=ingle  well -authenticated  ca«e  cf  ths-i  inz-f  1*^^ 
orrijrrod,  whereas  ii  can  be  shown  that  the  wr::!-e  r^CT^liwrj  c 
of  villaj/'^'f-  have  eaten  the  meat  of  tubercal:::*  cin't  ::r 
yt'HVi'  to^fether  (and  donbtless  drunk  the  milk  •::  n:t»f rr^-:<-j 
ttuwfi)  without  any  increase  in  the  amount  of  scr^ifiilA  i_iTii.r 
liiii'ii  n^miirked  among  them.* 

ll.  niutioi   be   denied  that  children  fall  into  scri-f^Is  rr:z! 
time   lo   timo   after   vaccination  ;   but   there   is   no   e-riderce 

•  'M^uollillii  omirrunt  cxcmpla,"  nays  Kortam  (I.  c,  2i6j,  **  u\i  »=.:  lifa^K* 
(jiiiii  briofuioMin  nrrio  ct  t\mti»  lecti  consortio  franntiir,  nee  UiB«n  :p«is  acf^o* 

Ciillilllllliirilllti'." 

^  1  ilu  mil  tik|»r«<iiN  my  own  conviction  merely,  bat  the  conclosion  dediMcd  fmu 
tliij  Lxpt;i  iciicu  III'  ninny  bufiy  and  obtervaot  practitioners  with  whom  I  have  <xa- 
versed  on  Ihi:  ijuutition. 

•<  It  id  wi.H  known  tliut  the  pearl-disease  of  cattle  has  been  identified  with 
tubercle  (uiid  &(  rofulu)  of  tho  human  subject  [bot  only  in  the  ultimate  micro- 
scopic auulysih]. 

*  Sec  tl»u  interesting  pujMT  by  Schoitelios,  in  *  Vircbow's  Arcbhr/  18S3,  xci. 
I. {6.  Tlic  fact  stated  in  tbc  ti'xt  I  have  on  the  aoibority  of  a  ihoftmghlj  trost- 
wortby  medical  officer ;  and  other  obsenratioiis  of  the  nme  kind  bATC  been  mde 
on  an  extensive  scale. 
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that  snch  illnesses  are  the  consequence  of  inoculation  of  a 
scrofulous  virus.^  Moreover,  a  transmission  of  scrofula  by 
vaccination  from  arm  to  arm  is  so  much  the  less  likely,  that 
the  vaccinifers  are  mostly  in  their  first  year,  or  at  a  time 
of  life  when  the  disease  is  not  yet  developed,  or,  if  the  phrase 
be  preferred,  is  still  latent.'  I  have  already  mentioned  (p.  609) 
how  this  doctrine  of  inoculating  with  scrofula  arose;  in  recent 
times  it  has  been  inflated  to  the  most  absurd  extent  by  the 
anti-vaccinationists  and  turned  to  very  good  account  for  their 
purposes. 

As  regards  clinical  experience,  then,  there  is  nothing  to 
warrant  the  opinion  that  scrofula  is  a  contagious  disease;  and 
in  that  sense  Begin^  long  ago  wrote,  in  somewhat  incisive 
words  :  "  Une  ignorance  et  une  credulity  stupides  inventent 
la  doctrine  de  la  eontagion  des  ecrouelles;  une  facult6 
do  mddecine^  donne  sa  sanction  a  cette  opinion ;  trois  ou 
quatre  observateurs  inhabiles  croient  avoir,  dans  les  faits 
qu'ils  ont  recueillis,  la  confirmation  de  son  exactitude ;  et 
bientdt  la  foule,  copiste  servile  des  opinions  des  autres,  com- 
mente,  amplifie  et  proclame  enfin  comme  loi  de  la  nature,  ce 
que  la  plus  simple  observation  infirm e  chaque  jour.'' 

Even  if  we  take  the  other  line  of  research,  namely,  the 
experimental,  there  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  no  evidence 
obtained  in  favour  of  the  contagious  character  of  scrofula. 
Kortum's  indefensible  experiments  to  infect  children  with 
the  matter  from  scrofulous  abscesses  had  no  effect  ;^  nor  had 

*  Lepelletier  tells  us  that  one  of  his  colleagues  had  the  hardihood  to  introduce 
a  quantity  of  scrofulous  pus  into  punctures  made  upon  children  on  account  of 
Taccination  j  the  vaccine  developed  excellently,  hut  of  scrofulous  illness  there 
was  not  a  trace  (the  incident  is  quoted  hy  Phillips,  1.  c,  p.  146). 

*  The  prohihition  in  the  vaccination  law  of  Germany  against  taking  vaccine 
lymph  from  the  arm  of  a  scrofulous  child  is  in  any  case  right ;  for,  apart  from 
the  question  here  at  issue,  ailing  persons  in  general  are  not  suited  to  take  vaccine 
matter  from. 

'  'Diet,  des  Sc.  mcd.,'  Pnris,  1820,  vol.  1,  p.  293. 

^  The  reference  is  here  to  the  declaration  of  the  Paris  faculty  in  1 758. 

*  "  Quippe  materiem  ex  talihus  (scrofulosis)  ulceribus  desumtam,"  says  Kor- 
tum  (p.  218),  "puello  sano  ad  latus  colli  integra  cute  infricavi,  alio  vero  puero 
cuticula  exig^o  vulnusculo,  velut  in  variolarum  insitione  fieri  solet,  disrupta, 
itidem  in  superiori  colli  regione,  nempe  infra  et  pono  processum  mastoideum 
applicavi,  —  et  ne  ullam  quidem  inde  observare  potui  morbi  communicationem." 
Ib  JQSiifiefttion  of  his  experiment  he  adds :  "  Nemo  dicat  audacula  haeccc  tenta- 
aiinm  cvni  firmisiinui  induhitatiBque  rationihus  essem  persuasos,  nullum  inde 
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-those  of  Lepelletier,  firat  upon  guinea-pigs/  and  afterwards 
opon  himself.     Scarcely  had  the  paraaitie  doctrine  raised 
ito  head,  when  Moretto^haiardedihe  conjeotore  that  aoTDfala 
might  be  due  to  a  vegetable  or  animal  parasite,  the  ground^ 
-of  his  snrmiae  being  that  '^  tabercoloos  growths  "  on  animals 
and  plants  were  cansed  by  parasites,  and  that  the  heredity 
•of  scrofula  presupposed  a  definite  germ  of  disease.     Snbse- 
•qnently  Hfttei^  developed  the   theoiy  that  the   plasmatic 
vessels  in  childhood  undergo  dilatation  owing  to  the  large 
amount  of  the  nutritive  juices ;  and  inasmuch  as  they  extend 
to  the  sur&ce  layers  of  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  these 
latter  lose   that  firmness  which  protects  them  from   the 
invasion  of  inflammation-breeding  orgaipsms  suspended  in 
%B  air,  so  that  the  parasites  enter  and  set  up  scrofulous 
inflammation,  first  in  the  skin  and  mucous  membrane,  and 
4Ekfterwards  in  the  lymph-glands,  which  they  reach  by  the 
lymphatic  vessels.     More  recently  Koch  has  adduced  eri- 
dence  that  the  tubercle-bacilli  discovered  by  him  are  found 
4klso  in  scrofulous  glands,  and  that  the  inoculation  of  the 
parasite  (bred  pure  by  cultivation)  upon  animals  is  followed 
by  tuberculosis  in  them.     I  refrain  for  the  present  from 
going  more  particularly  into  the  question  of  the  causal  rela- 
tion of  this  pafasite  to  the  scrofulous  process.     When  I 
-come  to  speak   of  the  connexion  which  subsists  from  tho 
historical  and  etiological  point  of  view  between  pulmonary 
consumption  and  scrofula,  I   shall  have  an  opportunity  of 
discussing  that  question.     In  the  meantime  I  give  it  as  my 

'damoam  paeris  rabossci  potse.  Imitentnr  Lectoref»  si  placet,  experimentak, 
eandemquc  eTentam  fore  polliueor." 

^  He  fint  shut  up  the  aninuils  in  a  small  dark  place,  soch  as  seemed  to  be 
{Kurticnlarly  condnciye  to  tbe  deyelopment  of  scrofala;  next  be  mixed  their  food 
'with  pus  from  typical  cases  of  scrofala,  in  sach  qnantities  that  each  of  them 
consumed  half  a  teaspoonf  al  daily.  Also  be  injected  eight  to  ten  drops  of  the 
pus  into  the  cmral  vein,  and  rubbed  the  matter  into  a  wonnd  made  in  the  region 
of  the  inguinal  lymphatic  glands  and  into  a  smooth-clipped  spot  on  the  neck. 
The  animals  were  killed  a  few  months  after,  but  in  none  of  them  was  there  any 
trace  of  scrofula.  Lcpelletier  and  his  oolleagne  Goodlad  sereral  times  inoculated 
themselves  with  scrofulous  pus,  but  no  signs  of  scrofula  ever  followed  (quoted  in 
Phillips,  p.  146). 

^  *  Annali  univ.  di  medicina,'  1859,  Settombre,  p.  520. 

'  '  Die  scrophulose  and  ihre  lokale  Behandlung,'  Leipi^  187a  ('  Volkmann's 
^ammlung  klin.  Vortr.,'  No.  49). 
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opinion  that  the  results  arriyed  at  hitherto  by  means  of 
experimental  research  upon  animals  have  not  shaken  the 
conviction  of  clinical  experience  that  scrofola  is  non-con- 
tagions. 


VOL.  11.  41 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 
DIABETES. 

§  219.  DsFECTiYE  Historical  Record. 

The  proved  importance  of  the  historical  and  geographical 
lines  of  pathological  inquiry  for  the  working  out  of  the 
etiology  of  disease^  or  for  elucidating  the  causal  connexion 
of  climatic^  seasonal^  telluric  and  social  influences  with 
the  existence  or  spreading  of  maladies,  is  brought  home 
to  us  with  double  force  by  the  omissions  and  imperfections 
in  our  historial  and  topographical  information  about  those 
diseases  which  stand  most  in  need  of  some  such  etiological 
elucidation.  For  diabetes  this  holds  good  to  the  fullest 
extent  as  regards  both  the  historical  evidence  and  the  topo- 
graphical. The  very  manifest  want  of  tolerably  safe  and 
exhaustive  topographical  details  about  that  disease  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  it  is  seldom  seen  at  all ;  it  has  accordingly 
escaped  the  notice  of  all  observers  who  were  not  specially 
on  the  outlook  for  it,  most  of  all  in  those  parts  of  the  world 
where  practitioners  have  had  no  opportunities  of  ascertaining 
the  state  of  health  of  the  population  except  within  a  very 
narrow  circle ;  and  in  other  countries  the  desideratum  has 
been  very  inadequately  supplied  by  the  statistics  of  mortality, 
which  are  not  only  wanting  in  absolute  trustworthiness  so  far 
as  they  go,  but  have  assigned  in  only  a  trifling  proportion  of 
instances  a  special  place  to  diabetes  among  the  causes  of 
death,  ranging  it  in  most  cases  under  the  general  head  of 
''  chronic  disorders  of  nutrition  *^  or  "  diseases  of  the  uro- 
poietic  system,^'  and  mixing  it  up  with  Bright's  disease, 
gout,  gravel  and  the  like.  It  is  obvious  that  hospitil 
statistics  cannot  be  depended  upon  in  such  an  inoovr 
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diabetes  is  well  known  to  be  commonest  among  those  classes 
who  least  resort  to  hospitals  in  their  sickness.  I  have  thought 
it  well  to  premise  this  much  as  an  apology  for  the  sketchy 
character  of  what  follows.  It  gives  me  the  opportunity  also 
of  expressing  the  wish  that  subsequent  investigators  and 
statisticians  may  endeavour  as  far  as  possible  to  fill  up  this 
very  perceptible  lacuna. 


§  220.  Earliest  Befebekces  to  Diabetes. 

The  history  of  diabetes  goes  back  to  the  most  remote 
antiquity.  The  earliest  accounts  come  from  India;  in  the 
Ayur  Veda  of  Susruta^  we  read :  "  Mellita  urina  laborantem 
quem  medicus  indicate  ille  etiam  incurabilis  dictus  est 

.  .  Omnes  urinales  affectiones  tempore  incurabiles  finnt ; 
ad  mellitum  urinae  statum  perveniunt  et  tunc  insanabiles 
fiunt.*' 

In  another  passage^  of  that  work,  where  the  same  disease 
is  treated  of  circamstantially,  the  phrase  occurs,  ''  dulcis  fit 
urina,  sudor  et  phlegma;'^  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
diabetes  is  the  malady  referred  to.^  The  occurrence  of  the 
disease  in  various  parts  of  Europe  and  Asia  during  the  later 
period  of  antiquity,  and  throughout  the  middle  ages,  is  indi- 
cated in  various  ways  in  the  writings  of  the  Graeco-Boman,^ 
Arabian  and  Arabistic  schools;  but  from  none  of  these  does 

^  '  Nidanasthana/  cap.  vi,  in  Hessler's  Latin  translation,  Erlangen,  1844,  i,  184. 

*  '  Chikitsitasthana/  cap.  xii,  xiii,  in  the  Latin  tranal.,  ii,  103. 

'  Christie  ('  Edin.  Med.  and  Sarg.  Jonrn./  181 1,  July,  p.  285)  gives  an  account 
of  a  (Hngalese  medical  treatise  of  the  fifteenth  century  of  oar  era,  translated  from 
the  Sanscrit^  in  which  the  disease  is  also  referred  to  under  the  name  of  "  madu 
mehe,"  or  "  honey  •urine."  It  is  a  probable  guess  that  the  work  in  question  may 
hasre  been  a  translation  of  the  treatise  of  Susrata. 

*  There  is  nothing  in  the  Hippocratic  Collection  which  points  to  diabetes.  The 
first  mention  of  the  disease  is  in  Celsus  (**  Urina  super  potionnm  modum  etiam 
sine  dolore  profluens,  maciem  et  periculum  facit/'  lib.  ir,  cap.  xx,  §  2).  The  first 
to  use  the  name  of  ^lajS^riic  was  Aretacus  ('  De  causis  diuturn.  morb./  lib.  ii, 
cap.  iiy  and  '  De  morbor.  diuturn  curatione,'  lib.  ii,  cap.  ii) ;  he  speaks  of  the 
malady  as  a  mysterious  one  (Quvixa  trdOoQ)  and  of  rare  occurrence  {ov  xapra 
(^Mf^Cff  &y$pi!tvot9i),  wherein  the  flesh  and  frame  melt  into  urine  (<rapKCiv  xat 
fMmv  iff  o^fwv  l^«fr^i().  Qalen  also  mentions  the  disease  in  several  passages 
mt  \A  "'l*'"    ■  **!>•  ^fmvtom.  diiferentiis/  lib.  i,  cap.  vi,  KOhn's  ed.,  vu,  81 ; 

%  K&hn's  ed.,  ix,  597);  but  he  states  in  another 
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it  appear  that  their  aathora  had  been  acqnainted  with  the 
sweet  taste  of  the  urine,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  medical 
observers  of  the  sixteenth  century.  Willis  in  his  '  Pharma- 
ceutice  rationalis,'^  published  in  1674,  calls  attention  to  that 
property  of  the  urine  in  diabetes;  but  it  was  not  until  a 
hundred  years  after  that  Dobson*  showed  that  the  taste  of  the 
urine  depended  on  a  sugary  substance  contained  in  it,  which 
he  detected  by  means  of  a  fermentation  experiment,  and  that 
the  serum  of  the  blood  also  in  cases  of  diabetes  had  a  sweet 
taste.  Twenty  years  later,  there  was  published  the  well-known 
essay  on  diabetes  by  BoUo,'  who  was  the  first  to  discuss  the 
subject  thoroughly  and  who  laid  the  foundation  of  all  subse- 
quent writings  upon  it. 


§221.  Absa  of  Pbeyalence  mostly  within  the  Tempebats 

Zone. 

From  the  references  of  Indian,  6r8BCo-Boman  and  Arabian 
writers  we  obtain  evidence  that  the  geographical  area  of 
diabetes  even  in  those  remote  times  extended  over  a  large 
part  of  Southern  Europe,  Nearer  Asia  and  India.  These  data 
were  afterwards  supplemented  by  notices  of  the  malady  from 
almost  every  country  of  Central  and  Northern  Europe;  and 
towards  the  end  of  last  century  there  came  information  of 
cases  of  diabetes  among  the  European  population  of  North 
America.     In  all   those  countries  within   recent   times  the 

passage  ('  De  locis  affectis/  lib.  vi,  cap.  iii,  Kiihn's  ed.,  viiiy  394)  that  he  had  seea 
only  two  cases  of  it.  Short  notices  of  it  occur  subsequently  in  the  compendium^ 
of  all  the  later  Greek  physicians,  as  well  as  in  Rhazes  (*  De  re  medica  ad  Alman- 
sorem/  lib.  ix,  cap.  78),  and  in  Avicenna  ('  Canon/  lib.  iii.  Fen.  19,  Tract,  ii,  cap. 
1 7),  and  Avenzoar  (*  Alteisir./  lib.  ii.  Tract.  ii,cap.  vi,  Yenet.,  1490,  fol.  25) ;  also  in 
the  Salemians,  particularly  Constantinus  Africanus  ('De  morbis  cognoecet 
curand./  lib.  v,  cap.  18,  and  'Liber  aureus/  cap.  39,  §  2,  Basil.,  1536,  118,  182), 
and  Platcarius  ('  Practica/  "De  aegritud.  renum/'  cap.  i,  Lugd.,  1525,  foL  2191^ 
or  in  de  Renzi's  '  CoUectio  Salemitana/  "  De  egritudinum  curatione/'  Kapoli». 
1853,  ii,  310),  and  in  nearly  all  the  writers  of  medical  handbooks  in  the  latter 
part  of  tho  middle  ages. 

*  Sect,  iv,  cap.  iii,  0pp.  Amstelod.,  1682,  p.  64. 

3  '  Med.  Observ.  and  Inquiries  by  a  Soc.  of  Phys./  Lond.,  1776,  v,  298. 

'  '  Account  of  two  Cases  of  the  Diabetes  mellitus,  &c.,*  Lond.,  1797  CNotai  of 

Diabetic  Case,'  Dcptford,  1 796). 
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tlisease  lias  been  seen  in  greater  or  leas  frequency;  but 
whether  it  is  more  common  in  some  of  them  than  in  others, 
it  is  impossible  for  the  present  to  settle  with  any  degree  of 
probability  except  for  a  few  places.  In  the  following  table 
I  have  put  together  the  results  of  statistical  returns  for 
certain  countries  or  cities ;  but  I  would  attach  no  further 
importance  to  them  than  as  proving  that  (he  disease^  esti- 
mated by  the  mortality  that  it  causes^  is  one  of  the  rarest. 
It  remains  doubtful  on  what  the  considerable  differences  in 
the  frequency  of  diabetes  at  various  places  depend;  and 
whether  such  difference  really  exists  or  are  merely  so  brought 
out  by  the  defectiveness  of  the  returns. 

Table  of  the  death-rate  from  diahetea  in  various  countries. 


Locality. 


Enffland' 

Lrmnd'  , 

Schleswig-Holstein ' 

Berlin* 

Ohenmitz*  

Frankfort-on-Mfun ' 

Wurzbnrg' 

Brossels' , 

Philadelphia' 


Period. 


1853-69 

1 841 
1871-79 
1877-79 
1871-74 
1865-80 

1852-55 
1864-80 

1873-77 


Memn 

annaal 

death-rate 

from 
diabetes. 


5500 
118*0 

300 

3*5 

3*4 

I'O 

33 
15*7 


Mortality  from 
diabetes 


per  100& 

in- 
habitants. 


0*037 

0*014 
0014 
0*039 
0035 

oy>35 
0*040 

O'03I 
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In  8t.  Petersburg  diabetes  would  appear  to  be  very  rare 

^  *  Thirty-second  Annual  Beport  of  the  Registrar-Qeneral,  &e./  Lond.,  1871, 

'  Wylde, '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Sorg.  Jonm./  1845,  ^^J  8* 
'  Bockendahl,    '  Jahresbericht    der   dffentl.    Gesandheitsrerh.    der    Provinz 
Schleswig-Holstein.' 

«  '  Statistisches  Jahrb.  der  Stadt  Berlin.' 

*  Flinzer,  *  Ifittheil.  des  statist.  Bureaus  der  Stadt  Chemnitz.' 

*  '  Jahresberichte  ftber  die  Venraltnng  des  Medicinalwesens  der  Stadt  Frank- 
fort a.  M.' 

7  Virdhowy  in '  YohaadL  ter  Wtnk  pli7i.*med.  Gtosellschaf  t/  x. 

*  JansMiu,  *  BalL  '^qae*'  Ann.  1865—1881. 

*  'TnuiNMt  d  1'  1873— 1878. 
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according  to  the  corroborative  statements  of  Attenhofer^  and 
Leffevre,^  the  former  remarking  that  not  a  single  case  liad 
occurred  in  his  own  practice  or  in  that  of  a  number  of  his 
colleagues  during  a  period  of  six  years.  Otto*  gives  the 
same  account  for  Copenhagen,  where  there  was  no  case  of 
diabetes  entered  in  the  table  of  deaths  from  1835  to  1838. 
There  are  references  to  diabetes  in  Turkey  by  Rigler,*  and 
in  Egypt  by  Pruner**  and  Griesinger  ;*  in  Morocco  also  the 
malady  is  seen  from  time  to  time.^  Among  the  natives  of 
Senegamhia,  on  the  other  hand^  Chassaniol^  tells  us  that  he 
had  not  seen  a  single  case ;  neither  is  there  any  mention 
of  it  in  the  records  of  English  and  French  practitioners  on 
the  Guinea  Ooast.  It  is  strikingly  common  in  Ceylon,^  and 
at  some  points  of  India^  particularly,  as  would  seem,  on  the 
Coromandel  Coast^^  and  in  Bengal/^  being  much  rarer  in  the 
Bombay  Presidency .^^  Prom  China,  Japan,  Australia  and 
the  islands  of  the  Padjic  there  are  no  accounts  of  diabetes ; 
neither  is  it  mentioned  at  all  by  the  authorities  for  Central 
America  and  the  West  Indies,  while  Blair^*  explicitly  says 
that  in  Chtiana  it  is  absolutely  unknown.  In  Vera  Craa 
{Mexico),  Heinemann  has  seen  it  comparatively  of  ten. ^* 
Jordao's  statement^^  thai  it  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in 
Brazil  is  directly  contradicted  by  Jobim,  who  says  that  he 

*  *Med.  Topogr.  der  Hauptstadt  St.  Petersburg/  Zurich,  181 7,  235. 
-  *  Lond.  Med.  Gaz./  1 834,  Novbr. 

'  'Transact,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc.,'  1839,  ^"'  ^37* 

*  '  Die  Tiirkci  und  deren  Bewohner,*  ii,  323. 

*  *  Die  Krankheiten  des  Orients/  267. 

*  *  Archiv  fiir  physiol.  Heilkde./  1859,  5. 

7  Ref.  in  *Mcd.  Times  and  Gaz./  1875,  July,  96. 

8  '  Arch,  de  lued.  nav./  1865,  Mai,  508. 

'  Christie,  1.  c. ;  Davy,  'Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon,*  Lend.,  1321. 

^°  Sec  Eyre,  'Madras  Quart.  Journ.  of  Med.  Sc.,*  i860,  Octbr.,  341 ;  Cornish, 
ib.,  1861,  July,  89;  Ref.  in  *  Madras  Monthl.  Journ./  1870,  May,  373;  also  the 
accounts  by  von  Ruhde  (*  Bibl.  for  Laeger,*  1831,  i,  281)  for  Tranqucbar;  Hudlft 
('Arch,  do  med.  nav./  1S69,  Fevr.,  83)  for  Pondicherry;  and  Auboeuf  ('Contri- 
butions 5.  Tetude  de  I'hyg.  et  des  malad.  dans  I'lnde,*  Par.,  1882,  53)  for  Karikal. 

»  Eyre,  1.  c.  " 

^'  Morehead,  'Clinical  Researches  on  Disease  in  I|^dia/  Lond.,  1856,  ii,  297; 
Eyre,  1.  c. 

*'  'Account  of  the  last  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic/  Lond.,  1852,  20. 

**  In  *  Virchow's  Archiv,'  1873,  Iviii,  178. 

1^  '  Consider,  sur  uu  cas  de  diabcte/  Par.^  1857. 
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did  not  observe  a  single  case  of  it  during  a  practice  of  many 
years  at  Bio ;  and  we  may  find  a  confirmation  of  this  in  the 
silence  abont  the  malady  maintained  by  Sigand^  Bendn  and 
other  authorities  on  the.  diseases  of  that  country.  In  Peru 
also^  it  would  appear  from  Smith^  and  Tschudi^'  to  be 
extremely  rare ;  the  latter^  indeed^  tells  us  that  the  Peruvian 
practitioners  are  quite  unacquainted  with  it. 


§  222.  Etiological  Questions. 

It  is  obvious  that^  from  these  scanty  details  of  diabetes 
throughout  the  world,  we  can  draw  no  just  conclusion  as  to 
the  influence  of  climate  alid  the  like  on  its  geographical  dis- 
tribution. But  the  assertion  often  made,  that  a  damp  and 
cold  climate  disposes  especially^  to  the  disease,  is  entirely 
upset  by  the  facts  adduced.  The  prevalence  of  the  disease 
in  Ceylon  and  some  parts  of  India^  particularly  among  high- 
caste  Hindus  whose  diet  is  exclusively  vegetable  (Cornish), 
appears  to  favour  the  doctrine  of  Bhude^  Davy  and  others, 
that  its  commonness  has  something  to  do  with  a  diet  that  is 
mostly  if  not  altogether  non-nitrogenous.  But  the  question 
would  remain,  why  it  is  that  diabetes  is  seldom  or  perhaps 
never  seen  in  many  other  tropical  countries  of  the  Eastern 
and  Western  Hemispheres,  in  which  the  diet  of  the  native 
population  is  the  same. 

1  *Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journ./  1841,  Octbr.^  400. 
*  *  Oest.  med.  Wochenschr./  1846, 473. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 
GOUT. 

r 

§  223.  Copious  bbfibencis  to  Oout  in  Akgunt  Litxbatuke. 

If  our  inquiry  into  the  position  of  diabetes  in  place  and 
time  leads  to  no  very  satis&ctory  result^  in  consequence 
of  the  want  of  information  about  it  in  medico-topographical 
writings ;  the  study  of  gout  from  the  geographical  and  his- 
torical points  of  view  meets  with  hardly  less  serious  obstacles 
in  the  documents  relating  thereto^  from  the  fact  that  the 
gouty  process  has  often  been  confused  with  chronic  rheu- 
matism and  with  arthritis  nodosa  ("rheumatic  gouf )  not 
only  by  the  observers  and  authorities  of  former  times  but 
also  by  those  of  the  modem  period  and  of  the  latest  date. 
The  available  writings  upon  gout  possess,  therefore,  only  a 
limited  utility  for  the  scientific  handling  of  the  malady  in 
the  particular  directions  of  this  work ;  more  especially  they 
are  unserviceable  in  that  much  ventilated  question  whether 
the  fluctuations  in  the  number  of  cases,  which  would  seem 
to  have  occurred  from  time  to  time  according  to  contemporary 
data^  had  occurred  really,  and  in  particular  whether  the 
disease  has  undergone  a  considerable  diminution  of  recent 
years  as  compared  with  last  century ;  or  whether  such  fluctu- 
ations are  to  be  explained  rather  by  the  changing  ideas  of 
the  day  as  to  what  was  "  gout " — by  the  varying  connotation 
and  scope  of  the  term  at  various  periods. 

We  are  able  with  certainty  to  follow  gout  back  as  far  as 
the  time  of  Hippocrates,  that  is  to  say,  the  fifth  century 
B.C.  ;  there  are  many  unambiguous  references  to  iroSaypa  in 
the  Hippocratic  Collection,  which  show  that  the  malady  was 
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well  known  to  the  practitioners  of  that  age.^  It  follows^ 
moreover^  from  the  quotations  in  the  chapter  on  gout'  in 
Caelius  Aurelianus  (that  is  to  say^  Soranus)^'  that  special 
attention  had  been  given  to  gout  by  the  post-Hippocratic 
Stoics  (Diodes  and  Praxagoras)  and  by  the  Alexandrians 
(Herophilns  and  Erasistratus),  whose  writings  have  not  come 
down  to  us^  and  that  Erasistratus  even  wrote  a  monograph 
on  the  subject.^  In  the  Roman  Empire  of  the  West^  gout 
appears  to  have  been  of  frequent  occurrence  as  early  as  the 
last  years  of  the  Republic  ;  ^  but  all  the  writers  on  medicine 
of  the  time^  as  well  as  the  poets  and  philosophers^  are  agreed 
in  saying  that  it  grew  to  be  remarkably  prevalent  amidst 
the  increasing  luxury  and  sensuality  under  the  early  emperors. 
Neither  does  that  prevalence  of  the  disease  appear  to  have 
been  limited  to  Italy ;  for^  according  to  the  statement  of 
Caelius  Aurelianus^^  gout  was  reckoned  among  the  maladies 
of  common  occurrence  in  Caria  (south-western  division  of 
Asia  Minor)  and  in  Alexandria. 

As  early  as  the  time  of  Pliny  (first  century  of  our  era),  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  cases  had  been 
remarked  :  "  Podagrae  morbus,''  says  that  writer/  "  rarior 
solebat  esse  non  modo  patrum  ayorumque  memoria,  verum 
etiam  nostra,  peregrinus  et  ipse.  Nam  si  Italiae  fuisset 
antiquitus,  latinum  nomen  invenisset/'  Seneca,  the  con- 
temporary of  Pliny,  who,  as  a  Stoic,  missed  no  opportunity 

^  See  '  Praenot.  Coacae/  Sect,  y,  §  503,  ed.  Littr^,  y,  700 ;  '  Aphoriflm./  lib.  v, 
§  35,  and  VI,  §  28 — 30,  55;  'Epidem./  lib.  ii,  sect,  iii,  §  13,  e.  c.  y,  114;  '  Do 
affectionibas,'  §  31,  e.  c.  yi,  342  ;  '  Prorrhet.,'  lib.  ii,  §  8.  e.  c.  ix,  36.  In  tbe  last 
mentioned  treatise,  which  is  probably  later  than  Aristotle,  the  subject  is  treated 
with  particular  fulness. 

'  **  Be  morbis  acutis  et  chronicis,"  '  Morb.  Chron.,'  lib.  y,  cap.  ii,  Amstelod., 
>75S»P-566. 

>  It  is  well  known  that  the  treatise  of  Caelios  Anrelianns  is  a  translation,  and 
in  all  probability  a  literal  translation,  of  the  work  on  medicine  by  the  great 
methodist  Soranus,  who  lived  in  Borne  in  the  second  century  of  our  era. 

*  It  appears  from  a  reference  in  Caelius  Aurelianus  that  the  King  Ptolemy 
(probably  Soter)  was  a  sufferer  from  gout,  and  that  Erasistratus  treated  him  for  it. 

*  In  evidence  of  this  there  are  the  exhaustive  memoirs  on  the  disease  by 
Asclepiades  and  Themison,  mentioned  by  Caelius  Aurelianus.  Cicero  also 
mentions  patients  with  the  gout  in  many  passages  of  his  writings  (e.ff.  *  Epistol.,' 
yii,  4,  ad  M.  Mar.,  and  '  De  finibus,'  v,  3). 

*  L.  c,  p.  558. 

7  '  Hist,  nat.,'  lib.  xzvi,  cap.  Ixiv,  ed.  Fransius,  Lips.,  1788,  vii,  851. 
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in  his  writings  of  animadverting  on  the  dissolute  and  riotous 
life  of  Rome  and  on  the  after-consequences  to  the  health  of 
the  community^  dwells  upon  the  fact  that  podagra  was  como 
mon  even  among  the  women  ;  and  he  adds  the  remark  that 
it  was  not  surprising^  for  their  sex  emulated  the  excesses 
of  the  men  in  every  respect.^  ''  In  the  time  of  Hippocrates," 
says  Galen,®  ''there  were  only  a  few  who  suffered  from 
podagra,  such  was  the  moderation  in  living  (&a  ro  rov 
(iiov  KOfffAiov)  ;  but  in  our  own  times,  when  sensuality  has 
touched  the  highest  conceivable  point,  the  number  of  patients 
with  the  gout  has  grown  to  an  extent  that  cannot  bo  esti- 
mated {avBifkov  Ti  TO  irX^0oc  rtiv  ireSaypitovrfDv),^  The  same 
enormous  prevalence  of  the  malady  afforded  a  subject  to  the 
satirist  Lucian  for  his  little  comedy  of  "  TpayairoSaypa,"  in 
which  he  introduces  Podagra  as  a  goddess  and  represents 
her  in  a  witty  fashion  as  exercising  absolute  sway  over 
mankind.^  The  most  prominent  physicians  of  the  time  took 
occasion  also  to  write  on  the  subject  at  great  length,  the 
chief  treatises  that  have  come  down  to  us  being  those  of 
Arotaeus^  and  Caelius  Aurelianus  (that  is  to  say,  Soranus). 

The  word  dpBping,  used  by  Galen,  is  applied  by  him  and  the  later 
Greek  and  Roman  writers  on  medicine  to  express  **  inflammation  of  the 
joints  "  in  general ;  while  of  special  forms  of  it,  good  descriptions  are 
given  of  icrxitis  or  inflammation  of  the  hip-joint,  of  iroddypa  and  x<'P<'TP^ 
(distinguished  as  voaiipara  Ofppd  Kal  yj/vxpd  according  to  a  humoral 
principle  founded  on  the  morbid  phenomena),   and  lastly  of   gouty 

^  *  Epistol.,'  95, 0pp.,  ed.  Haase  Lips.,  1853,  iii,  302  :  "  Non  mntata  feminaruui 
natura,  sed  vita  est;  nam  cum  virorum  licentiam  aeqaaverlnt,  corporum  qnoque 
viriUum  iucommoda  uequarunt.  Non  minus  pervigilant,  non  minus  potant,  et 
oleo  ct  mero  viros  provocant ;  acque  invitis  ingesta  visceribus  per  os  reddant  et 
vinum  omno  voniitu  remetiuntur."  Seneca  mentions  and  treats  of  gront  in 
many  other  passages  of  his  writings  {e.^.  *  Epist.,'  53,  67,  78,  ed.  cit.,  iii,  pp.  1 1 1, 
'52>  197);  ttud  in  his  *  Lud.  de  morto  Claudii  Cacsaris'  (§  13,  ed.  cit.,  i,  273),  he 
remarks  that  the  Emperor  Claudius  was  a  sufferer  from  it. 

'  'Comment,  in  Hipp,  aphorism.,*  cap.  xxviii,  ed.  Kiihn,  xviii,  A.  42.     Other 
references  to  gout  in  the  writings  of  Qalcn  will  be  found  in  the  foUowing :  *  De 
sanitate  tuenda,'  lib.  vi,  cap.  vii,  e.  c.  vi,  415 ;  'Method,  med.,*  lib.  vii,  cap.  xi 
c.  c.  X,  513 ;  *  De  compositione  medic,  sccund.  locos,*  lib.  x,  cap.  ii,  e.  c.  xiii,  331  ; 
*  De  remed.  parabil.,*  Ub.  i,  cap.  xvi,  c.  c.  xiv,  383;  *  De  theriaca  lib.  ad  Pisonem, 
cap.  XV,  e.  c.  xiv,  274. 

^  The  little  comedy  of  QKvirovg  appended  to  this  drama,  and  dealing  with  the 
same  subject,  is  apochryphal. 

*  '  De  causis  et  signis  diutumor.  morbor./  Ub.  ii,  cap.  xii. 
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nodules  under  the  name  of  iriapoi,  or  swellings  of  stony  hardness.'  We 
find  mention  already  of  the  metastases  of  gout  also,  Galen  speaking 
of  goat  flying  to  the  stomach  {fUTitrrri  de  rj}v  yaoripa),' and  to  the  longs,' 
and  Aretaens  of  gouty  asthma.^  It  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  chronic 
articular  rheumatism,  and  particularly  arthritis  nodosa,  had  entered 
into  their  conception  of  *'  podagra." 

Whether  any  diminution  of  the  number  of  cases  occurred 
in  the  time  of  the  later  Empire  and  in  the  middle  ages  is  not 
ascertainable  from  the  medical  writings  of  those  periods ;  the 
less  so  that  "arthritis*'  (or  as  the  mediseval  writers,  and,  so  far 
as  I  know,  Constantinus  Af  ricanus  first,  name  it  "  arthetis  ^') 
would  appear  to  have  been  more  widely  prevalent  than  for- 
merly, while  the  term  "  podagra "  occurs  less  often  (the 
disease  being  now  and  then  called  "  gutta ''  or  ''  drop  ''*'),  and 
in  the  end  becomes  merged  almost  entirely  with  other  dis- 
eases of  the  joints  under  the  general  name  of  "  arthritis/* 
The  very  prolix  dissertations  on  gout  in  the  compendiums 
of  Aetius,*  Paulus  -^gineta,^  and  Alexandei"  of  Tralles®  (who 
occupies  himself  almost  entirely,  and  at  enormous  length,  with 
directions  for  treatment),  as  well  as  in  the  writings  of  the 
Arabians,  particularly  Serapion  the  elder,*  Ehazes,^*^  Abul- 
casim,^^  Avicenna,^*  and  Avenzoar^^  (whose  work  is  one  of  the 
best),  merely  reproduce  the  data  of  the  earlier  Greek  prac- 
titioners, and  give  us  no  means  of  forming  a  conclusion  as  to 
the  frequency  of  the  disease.  The  same  is  true  of  the  works 
of  mediaeval  physicians  of  the  West,  of  Constantinus  Africa* 

*  The  word  Truipoc  U  abo  used  to  designate  boDy  callus. 
'  *  Method,  med./  1.  c. 

3  '  De  theriaca  lib.  ad  Pisonem/  1.  c. 

^  L.  c,  ed.  Kiihn,  p.  174. 

^  The  first  use  of  the  term  *'  gutta  "  that  I  can  find  is  in  Yalescus  de  Tharanta, 
who  defined  it :  "  Est  passio  in  ligamentis  et  nervis  junctuarum  ex  humore  yel 
ventositate  ad  eos  decurrentibus  a  membris  snperioribus  vel  circumviciuis."  It 
is  here  used,  therefore,  in  the  same  sense  as  ''gutta  in  oculis"  applied  to  cataract. 
It  is  clear  that  the  French  "goutte"  and  the  English  *'gout"  are  deriyed  from 
"gutta." 

*  '  Sermo,'  xii,  cap.  vi — xlviii. 
^  Lib.  iii,  cap.  78. 

^  Lib.  xii. 

®  'Practica  Tract./  iv,  cap.  23 — 30,  Lugd.,  1525,  fol.  44,  seq, 
10  *  De  re  medica/  lib.  ix,  cap.  90,  and  '  Lib.  de  affect,  juncturarum.' 
^^  *  Method,  med./  lib.  i,  cap.  45. 
13  *  Canon/  lib.  iii.  Fen.  22,  tract.  2,  cap.  55,  seq, 
^  *Theisir./  lib.  u,  tract,  vii,  cap.  30,  Venet.,  1490,  fol.  33. 
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nuSy^  and  of  the  Salemians  Platearius^^  Yalescus  de  TliaraDta^' 
Amaldus  Villanovanus/  Savonarola^^  and  Goainerio;'  as 
well  as  of  the  monograph  on  the  disease  by  Demetrias 
Pepagomenos/  a  physician  of  the  thirteenth  century  practising 
at  the  Byzantine  conrtj  which  is  for  the  most  part  based 
npon  the  works  of  Paulus  and  Alexander. 

The  literature  of  gout  in  the  sixteenth  century  opens  with 
the  writings  of  Paracelsus"  on  podagra  (of  very  doubtful 
genuineness,  however) /which  have  no  historical  interest 
except  that  they  are  the  first  to  introduce  the  German  name 
of  ^'  Zipperley^^'  applied  to  the  disease,  and  that  the  discus- 
Bion  of  the  subject  in  them  is  elaborate  enough  to  prove  to 
us  that  gout  must  have  played  a  very  prominent  part  among 
the  diseases  of  the  time.  The  same  conclusion  is  justified 
aJso  by  the  numerous  treatises  on  podagra  in  the  medical 
literature  of  the  sixteenth,  seventeenth,  and  eighteenth  cen- 
turies ;  although  we  are  still  prevented,  by  the  confounding . 
of  true  gout  with  chronic  rheumatism  and  arthritis  nodosa, 
from  coming  to  any  definite  opinion  as  to  the  amount  of  the 
disease.  According  to  these  writings,  however,  it  was  spread 
over  the  whole  of  Europe. 

A  new  source  of  error  arose  after  Sydenham's  classical  des- 
cription® of  the  malady  as  he  observed  it  in  his  o\vn  person, 
and  after  Hoffmann's^"  and  van  Swieten's^^  excellent  works  on 

*  *De  morb.  coguosc.  et  curand.,*  lib,  vi,  cap.  xix,  Basil.,  1536,  137  ;  and  *  Lib. 
aureus/  cap,  xlv,  e.  c.  185. 

■'*  *  Practica/  184  b,  and  iu  de  Renzi,  *  Collect.  Salemit.,*  ii,  349 — 356. 

*  *  Philonium/  lib.  vi,  cap.  23,  Lugil.,  1490,  fol.  295  b. 

*  '  Parabolae  medicatioois/  0pp.,  Kasil.,  1585,  985,  and  'Brcviar.,'  Lib.  ii, 
<^P*  45>  c*  c.  129  h. 

*  *  Practica  tract.,*  vi,  cap.  xxii,  Rubr.  x,  Vcnet.,  14971  fol.  272  a. 

*  'CommeDtar.  de  aegritud.  juuctur.,'  cap.  i,  seq.^  in  *  Practica,*  Lugd.,  1534, 
fol.  171b  (contains  a  few  observations  by  the  author  himself). 

'  *  De  podagra  libellus,*  Romae,  1517  (reprint  in  Stephan's  collection,  Paris, 
»567.P-837). 

■  *  Buch  von  den  tartarischcn  Krankheiten,'  cap.  19,  0pp.  Strassb.,  1603,313; 
'  Vom  Podagra,'  e  c.  539;  *  Liber  de  podagricis  *  (in  German),  e.  c.  563. 

*  *  Tract,  de  podagra,'  0pp.,  Genev.,  1 736,  i,  300. 

*®  *  Med.  ration,  system.,'  Tom.  iv,  Sect,  ii,  cap.  xi,  0pp.,  Genev.,  1753,  ii,  39Q; 

*  Diss,  de  genuino  dolor,  podagr.  remed.,'  Hal.,  1697,  ^PP*  >^upP't  ii>  Pars,  ii,  173; 

*  Diis.  de  podagra  retroccdente  in  corpus,'  Hal.,  1700,  0pp.,  ib.,  187  ;  '  Diss,  do 
•Cora  doloris  podagr./  Hal.,  i  738,  Opp.,  ib.,  180. 

>A  *  Comment,  in  Boerhaave  apborismos/  §  1254 — 1282,  Lugd.  Batav.,  1764, 

*▼•  aS;— 393. 
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the  subject^  which  drew  the  line  sharply  between  gout  and 
rheumatism.  Coincidently  with  the  more  precise  determina- 
tion of  the  existence  of  a  gouty  diathesis^  or^  in  other  words^ 
with  the  proof  of  a  constitutional  character  for  the  disease^ 
the  province  of  ^^  gouty  ailments  **  underwent  an  extension 
beyond  all  bounds ;  so  that  all  the  advantage  on  the  one  side 
by  the  sharper  separation  of  gouty  affection  of  the  joints  from 
other  degenerative  articular  changes  (rheumatism  in  particu- 
lar)^ was  lost  on  the  other^side  by  overstraining  the  doctrine 
of  "  internal  gout,''  which  was  resorted  to,  along  with  the^ 
'' haBmorrhoidal  disease,''  whenever  there  was  a  difficulty 
about  the  diagnosis.  It  is  only  within  recent  times,  and 
mostly  since  morbid  anatomy  began  to  be  cultivated,  that 
sobriety  of  view  has  entered  into  the  doctrine  of  gout ;  and 
accordingly  the  large  place  that  the  disease  held  in  former 
centuries  has  been  a  good  deal  restricted,  although  it  may 
still  happen  to  us  at  the  present  day  to  hear  and  read  of 
rheumatic  arthritis  and  arthritic  rheumatism. 

Care  is  needed,  therefore,  in  estimating  and  weighing  th& 
data  as  to  gout,  so  as  to  arrive  at  its  history  in  the  past  and 
its  prevalence  in  the  present ;  and  we  may  take  it  as  certain 
that  its  comparative  rarity  in  recent  times  beside  former 
centuries  depends  not  a  little  upon  the  more  precise  diagnosis 
of  the  malady,  or  upon  the  disentanglement  of  what  is  included 
under  ''  gout  "  from  among  other  forms  of  disease  resembling 
it.  At  the  same  time  it  cannot  be  doubted,  after  the  trust- 
worthy observations^  that  have  been  made  in  Spain,  Italy,. 
Belgium,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  even  on  the  classical 
soil  of  England,  that  gout  in  recent  times  has  undergone  a 
real  and  very  considerable  abatement  compared  with  previous 
centuries,  just  as  in  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire 
it  underwent  a  considerable  increase  as  compared  with  the 
earlier  age  of  antiquity.  So  far  as  we  may  conclude  from 
the  medico-topographical  records  before  us,  there  are  very 
few  parts  of  the  world  where  it  counts  at  the  present  day 
among  the  more  common  constitutional  disorders  of  nutrition, 
and  there  are  none  where  it  has  the  character  of  a  truly 
endemic  malady. 

^  See  in  particular  the  admirable  research  of  Cknradi, '  Delia  odiema  diminusione 
della  podagra  e  delle  lue  cause/  Bologna,  i860;  also  the  writings  of  DoUeman 
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§  224.  Present  GEoaRAPmcAL  Distribution  :  Bars 

IN  THE  Tropics. 

The  geographical  area  of  gout  at  the  present  time  inelades 
a  very  large  part  of  the  temperate  zone  ;  but  within  that 
area  there  are  very  considerable  differences  obtaining  in  the 
amount  of  the  disease  at  the  various  points  of  observation^ 
for  which  there  is  no  arithmetical  expression  to  be  had.  In 
Spain,  according  to  somewhat  antiquated  information^^  it 
would  appear  to  be  particularly  xjommon  in  Asturias.  In 
Italy  the  regions  most  affected  were  the  Alpine  valleys  of 
Piedmont/  Naples*  (among  the  well-to-do)  and  Sardinia.* 
For  France,  Lorraine  and  Normandy^  are  given  as  the  chief 
seats;  in  the  large  towns  of  the  Department  of  the  Bhone^also^ 
it  is  far  from  rare  even  among  the  less  comfortable  classes  of 
the  populace,  one  of  the  authorities^  remarking  that ''  il  suffit 
d^avoir  exerc6  dans  une  grande  ville,  pour  savpir  que  dans 
les  classes  inf  ^rieures  on  rencontre  un  as'sez  grand  nombre  de 
goutteux/' 

For  Switzerlafliid  we  hear  from  Lebert^  that  gout  has  grown 
rarer  among  the  upper  classes  ^^  since  manufactures  and 
railways  have  begun  to  claim  many  of  their  energies  formerly 
unused."  In  Belgium,  where  the  disease  lias  become  a  good 
deal  less  common/  it  is  now  met  with  mostly  in  Flanders 
and  in  the  Walloon  provinces.^  In  Ilolland  also  it  is  now 
seen  on  the  whole  rarely. ^^     For  Germany  wo  have  accounts 

for  Holland,  Colcy  for  Belgium,  Lebert  for  Switzerland,  and  Owen,  Faller,  Budd, 
and  others  (sec  p.  655)  for  England. 

*  Tbiery,  *  Obscrv.  de  physique  et  de  medecine  faites  en  .  .  Espagno,*  Par., 
1 791,  ii,  108. 

'  *Brunner,  *Verhandl.  der  Schweiz.  arztl.  Gesellsch.,*  1829,  i,  151. 

^  de  Renzi,  *  Topogr.  e  statist,  med.  della  citti  di  NapoU,  &c.,*  Nap.,  1845,  3-^- 

*  Moris  in  de  la  Marmora's  *  Voyage.' 

5  Simonin,  '  Rech.  topogr.  et  med.  sur  Nancy,'  Nancy,  1854,  250;  Charcot, 
*Med.  Times  and  Gaz.,'  1867,  March,  245. 

•  Marmy  et  Quesnois,  *  Topogr.  stat.  et  med.  dn  Depart,  du  Rb6ne,  &c.,'  Lyon, 
1 866,  548. 

'  *  Handbuch  der  pract.  Med.,'  1859,  ii,  898. 

•  Coley,  *  Remarks  on  the  Climate  and  the  Diseases  occurring  in  Belgium,* 
Bruss.,  1852,  163. 

^  Meynne,  *  Topogr.  m^d.  de  la  Belgique,'  Brux.,  1863.  211. 
*®  Dolleman,    'Disquis.   de  plerisque   apud    Belgas   sept^ntrionales   endomiis 
morbis,'  Amstelod.,  1824,  55. 
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of  its  comparatively  frequent  occurrence  in  Hamburg/  Meck- 
lenburg,* the  Harz/  Bremen/  Gottingen/  Dresden/  Wies- 
baden/ Ludwigsburg/  Passau/  and  Upper  Austria  /®  in 
Berlin  it  came  under  Traube^s  notice  extremely  seldom/^ 
England  still  remains  one  of  its  principal  seats,  although 
there  too,  as  we  learn  from  Fuller,  Budd,^'  Watson,^*  Forbes,^* 
and  others,  there  has  been  a  considerable  decrease  noticeable. 
Forbes  writes  :  ''  Two  of  the  oldest  practitioners  in  the  dis- 
trict (the  Land's  End),  each  resident  in  a  small  country 
town,  assured  me  that  in  their  earlier  practice,  that  is,  forty 
or  fifty  years  before,  gout  was  much  more  frequent  than  at 
present — ^in  the  proportion,  they  said,  as  a  hundred  to  one." 
It  is  very  remarkable,  on  the  other  hand,  that  Scotland  and 
Ireland  have  always  enjoyed  a  notable  immunity  from  gout.^^ 
Prom  Denmark  I  know  of  only  one  account,  by  Otto,^*  who 
says  that  the  malady  is  relatively  common,  especially  in 
Copenhagen.  For  Sweden  and  Norway  there  is  no  recent 
information  about  it.  In  Lapland  (according  to  LinnaBus), 
and  in  Iceland  and  the  Faroe  Islands^''  it  is  quite  unknown. 
In  Riissia,  if  we  may  still  depend  upon  accounts  dating  from 
the  earlier  years  of  the  century,  gout  is  of  frequent  occur- 
rence in  the  Baltic  provinces^®  and  in  St.  Petersburg ;  ^*  it  is 

^  'Hamburg  in  naturhistor.  und  med.  Beziehung./  Hamb.,  1830,  89. 
'  Ebstein,  *  Die  Natur  nnd  Bebandl.  der  Gicht,'  Wiesbad.,  1882, 138. 
3  Id. 

*  Heineken,  'Die  freie  Hansestadt  Bremen,  &c./  Brem.,  1837,  ii. 
'^  Ebstein,  1.  c. 

*  Mayer,  'Versuch  einer  med.  Topogr.  von  Dresden',  Stollberg,  1840,  288. 
7  Mtaier»  'Med.  Topogr.  der  Stadt  Wiesbaden',  Wiesb.,  1846. 

'  HOring,  'Wurttemb.  med.  Correspondenzbl./  1839,  ^^>  '75* 

»  Friedrich,  'Bayr.  arztl.  Intelligenzbl./  1855,  35.^- 

^^  Gngger,  'Oest.  med.  Woehenschr./  1843,  785. 

"  'Berl.  klin.  Woehenschr./  1865,  474. 

"  In  Tweedie's  *  Library  of  Medicine,'  v,  208. 

"  'Lancet,'  1842,  Nov. 

*^  'Transact,  of  the  Provincial  Med.  and  Sarg.  Assoc.,'  1839,  ^▼*  ^03. 

'*  Scudamore, « Treatise  on  the  Gout,'  Germ,  ed.,  Halle,  1819,  54.  In  Glasgow 
goat  is  very  rare,  even  among  the  rich  classes. 

'«  '  Transact,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc.,'  1.  c. 

>7  Manicusy  'Bibl.  for  Laeger/  1824,  i,  15. 

1^  Bluhm, '  Beschreibung  der  in  Reval  herrschenden  Krankheiten,'  Marb<,  1 790, 
141 ;  MoritZy '  Spec,  topogr.-med.  Dorpat.,'  Dorp.,  1823. 

^'  Attenhofer,  1.  c,  231. 
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also  reported  from  Odessa.^  On  the  other  hand  it  is  exceed- 
ingly rare  to  meet  with  it  in  the  governments  of  Samara'  and 
Kasan^^  and  in  Transcancasia  it  wonld  appear  to  be  quite 
unknown.**   In  Turkey,  also,  cases  of  gout  are  rarely  seen.^ 

In  the  tropical  and  subtropical  regions  of  Asia  gout  either 
does  not  occur  at  all  or  only  in  exceptional  cases.  This  holds 
good  for  Syria,  Persia,  and  Arabia,^  although  in  those  conn- 
tries,  to  judge  by  the  writings  of  Arabian  and  Sjrrian  physi- 
cians of  the  middle  ages,  gout  was  by  no  means  a  rarity 
formerly.  With  reference  to  gout  in  India,  Ainslie,  who 
had  thirty  years'  experience,  says  :  ''  I  do  not  think  that  I 
ever  knew  but  one  Hindoo  who  had  a  well-marked  gout ; 
the  Mahometans  are  not  so  fortunate  in  this  respect.  Those 
Europeans  who  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  it  have,  for  the 
most  part,  long  intervals  betwixt  the  fits,  and  when  they  do 
come  they  are  generally  slight/' 

On  the  Himalayan  slope  it  would  appear  that  the  disease 
is  not  altogether  rare^  (whether  among  natives  or  Europeans 
is  not  mentioned)  ;  and  in  the  East  Indies  it  is  given  as  a 
not  uncommon  malady  even  among  the  natives.^  On  the 
other  hand  it  is  quite  unknown  in  Ceylmh^  or  among  the 
natives  of  Assam?^  For  China  there  is  only  one  notice  before 
me,  relating  to  Amoy,^^  where  the  disease  has  been  seen  rather 
often  among  the  indigenous  population.  In  the  medico- 
topographical  records  of  the  Australian  continent  and  the 
islands  of  the  Pacific  there  is  not  a  word  said  of  the  occurrence 
of  gout.     According  to  the  account  of  Thomson,^'  dating  from 

*  Andrejewsky  in  *  Gr&fe  and  Walther's  Journal,'  1833,  xx,  277. 

'  Uckc,  *  Das  Klima  und  die  Krankheiten  der  Stadt  Samara/  Berl.,  1863,  ai  i. 
'  Erdmann,  'Med.  Topogr.  dea  Goav.  Kasan/  Riga.  i822»  154. 
^  Ref.  in  Hacker's  '  Annal  fiir  wissensch.  Heilkde./  1833,  xxxi,  331. 
'  Oppenheim,  *  Ueber  den  Zustand  dcr  Heilkunde  .  .  in  der  Tiirkei/IHamb., 
1833,  76;  Rigler,  *  Die  Tiirkei  und  deren  Bewohner,  &c.,'  ii,  365. 

•  Marshall, '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum./  1832,  Oct.,  347;  Tobler,  *  Beitr. 
zur  med.  Topogr.  von  Jerusalem/  Berl.,  1855,  41. 

7  Farquhar,  *  Indian  Annals  of  Med.  Sc./  1863,  April,  464. 

"  Heymann,  <  Krankh.  der  Tropeulander/  181  ;    van   Leent,  *Arch.  de  mW. 
nav./  1867,  Oct.,  246. 

»  Davy,  •  Account  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon.' 
»"  Beaufils.  «Arch.  de  med.  nav.,*  1882,  April,  266. 

"  Friedel, '  Beitrage,  Ac.,'  109;  Ref.  in  'Arch,  de  m6d,  nav.,'  1866,  Sptbr.,  166 
"  'Brit,  and  For.  Med.-Chir.  Rev.,*  1855,  April. 
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1837^  the  disease  had  never  been  seen  in  New  Zealand ;  nor  in 
the  Hawaiian  Islands  according  to  Ghapin^  (i^SS)* 

The  African  continent,  also^  with  the  islands  adjoining  it^ 
enjoys  an  almost  complete  immunity  from  gout.  That  is 
the  expressed  opinion  of  all  the  authorities  for  JEgypt,^  the 
countries  of  the  Niger, ^  Algiers,'^  Senegambia,^  the  West 
Ooast^  and  MadeiraJ  The  only  exceptions  to  this  are 
found  in  Vinson^s  notice*  (somewhat  untrustworthy)  of  its 
common  occurrence  among  the  Hovas  occupying  the  plateau 
of  Maddgascar,  and  in  the  statement  of  Ferrini*  (also  question- 
able) that  it  is  not  unfrequently  seen  in  Tunis. 

In  the  Western  Hemisphere,  so  far  as  one  may  judge  from 
the  information  about  gout  that  comes  to  us  thence^  the  malady 
is  for  the  most  part  confined  to  countries  within  the  temperate 
latitudes.  In  Greenland  it  is  extremely  rare/^  and  there  is 
no  mention  of  it  at  all  for  Canada  and  other  territories  in  the 
far  north.  In  the  large  and  populous  towns  of  the  United 
States,  supplied  with  the  luxuries  of  Europe^  gout  would 
appear  to  be  as  common  as  it  is  under  the  same  circum- 
stances in  the  Old  World^^^  although  our  information  on  the 
subject  is  scanty.  According  to  a  notice  of  the  year  1830 
by  Hildreth,'*  for  Washington,  gout  was  quite  unknown 
among  the  indigenous  inhabitants  of  that  region.  In  Vera 
Cruz,  Heinemann^*  saw  only  two  cases  of  it  during  six  years. 
There  is  no  mention  of  it  in  the  medical  accounts  from  Central 
America.  In  the  West  Indies,  as  we  learn  from  both  early 
tbud  recent  authorities,^^  it  is  seen  in  rare  cases  only.     The 

1  *  Amer.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sc./  1837,  ^^7»  93* 

'  Rdser,  'Ueber  einige  Krankbeiten  des  Orients,'  Ang^b.,  1837,  73  >  Clot-Bey, 
-*  Aper^n  g^n.  sar  I'Egypte/  ii,  319,  u.  a. 
'  Broccbi, '  Qiomale,'  v,  559. 

*  Bertherand, '  M^d.  et  byg.  des  Arabes/  Par.,  1855. 

*  Cbassaniol, '  Arcb.  de  m^d.  nav./  1865,  Mai,  507. 

*  Copland,  *  Dictionary,'  iv. 

7  Kampfer, '  Hamb.  Zeitscbr.  fiir  Med.,'  1847,  xxxiv,  159. 

«  <Gaz.  bebd.  de  m^.,'  1866,  Nr.  49,  Feoill. 

^  *  Saggio  snl  clima  e  sulle  precipne  malattie  della  dttji  di  Tunisi,  &c,,*  Milano, 
i860,  238. 
'^  '  Bemaerkn.  om  Gronbmds  Sygdomsforbold,'  ^obenb.,  1864,  30. 
"  See  Hosack,  *  Essays,'  New  York,  1824,  ii,  233. 
*^  *  Amer.  Joarn.  of  Med.  Sc.,'  1830,  Febr.,  330. 
»3  In  '  Virchow's  Arcb.,'  1873.  Iviii,  161. 
^*  Dancer,  <  History  of  the  late  Expedition  against  Fort  St.  Juan,  &c.,'  Lond., 

VOL.  II.  42 
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same  is  true  for  Omana-^  and  stiU  more  so  for  Brazil  where 
gout  is  almost  nnknown^  according  to  the  unanimoas  opinion.' 
It  applies  also  to  PerUj  where  Smith'  saw  only  one  case  daring 
a  residence  of  more  than  ten  years ;  but  it  would  appear 
to  be  more  common  among  the  Creoles  of  the  Sierra^  and  in 
Ohili  also  it  occurs  not  unfrequently.^ 


§  225.  HiOH  Degbeb  or  Hbbedity. 

It  may  be  said  to  be  a  doctrine  generally  admitted  at  the 
present  day^  and  beyond  all  questionings  that  the  process  of 
gout  depends  upon  a  constitutional  disorder  of  nutrition^ 
that  a  morbid  diathesis — the  uric-acid  diathesis — underlies 
it^  and  that  the  diathesis  is  sometimes  inherited  and  some- 
times acquired.  The  task  of  historical  and  geographical 
research^  accordingly^  is  to  inquire  what  are  those  factors, 
inyolved  in  circumstances  of  climate,  manner  of  life,  and  of 
nationality,  and  associated  with  the  distribution  and  degree 
of'  prevalence  of  the  malady  in  place  and  time,  which  may  be 
brought  into  causal  connexion  with  the  pathogenesis;  or, 
otherwise  expressed,  it  is  to  explain  the  influences  upon 
which  the  development  of  the  gouty  diathesis  depends,  or 
which  seem  calculated  to  further  the  evolution  of  the  disease 
itself  where  the  diathesis  had  been  either  inherited  or  acquired. 

The  heredity  of  gout  (or  of  the  gouty  diathesis)  was  a 
subject  about  which  the  physicians  of  antiquity  and  the 
middle    ages    were    perfectly    agreed.     Galen    lays    special 

1 781;  Lempri^re,  'Pract.  Observ.  on  Diseases  .  .  in  Jamaica/  Lond.,  1799,1, 
50;  Forstrdm,  *  Svensk.  Lak.  Sallsk.  Handl./  1817,  iv,  231;  Chassaniol, '  Arch, 
de  m6d.  nav./  1865,  Mai,  507;  RUf z  (ib.,  1869,  Novbr.,  350)  saw  twenty-eight 
cases  of  gout  in  Martinique  during  a  long  series  of  years. 

'  Rodschied,  '  Bemerkungen  u.  s.  w./  172.  The  statement  of  Blair  ('  Account 
of  the  last  Yellow  Fever  Epidemic,  &c.),  that  gout  is  of  common  occurrence  iu 
British  Guiana,  along  with  rheumatism,  is  most  probably  based  on  a  laxity  of 
diagnosis. 

'  Martins,  'Das  Naturell  und  die  Krankheiten  der  Urbewohner  Brasiliens,' 
Miinch.,  89;  Dundas,  'Sketches  of  Brasil,'  Lond.,  1852,  37;  Sigaud  docs  not 
mention  it  at  all. 

*  '  Edinb.  Med.  and  Surg.  Joum.,'  i84i>  Oct.,  399. 
^  Tschudi, '  Oest.  med.  Wochenschr./  J  846,  p.  731. 

*  Bef^  in  'Arch,  de  mM.  nav./  1864,  Aodt,  p.  107. 
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stress  on  that  factor  in  Ids  explanation  of  the  steadily 
increasing  spread  of  the  disease  in  the  Roman  Empire;^ 
Aetins  says^  in  fact^  that  the  development  of  the  malady  is 
in  most  cases  to  be  referred  to  hereditary  transmission;* 
while^  in  modem  times^  Callen/  Hamilton,^  and  others^  go 
so  far  as  to  take  the  inheritance  of  the  diathesis  as  the  sole 
determining  cause  of  the  disease.  Although  the  last  of 
these  opinions  is  decidedly  an  exaggeration^  yet  heredity  is 
a  factor  in  the  etiology  that  is  to  be  rated  very  highly. 
Scudamore^  was  able  to  trace  heredity  in  34  cases  out  of 
77^  Patissier^  in  34  cases  out  of  80^  Gkdrdner^  in  140  cases 
out  of  156.  Of  65  cases  of  gout  that  came  under  his  treat- 
ment at  a  mineral  spa^  Braun^  could  not  find  one  in  which 
there  was  not  some  evidence  of  a  disposition  inherited  from 
the  parents  or  grandparents.  Gkirrod*  found  that  the  half  of 
all  his  hospital  cases  of  gout  could  be  referred  to  heredity ; 
while  his  experience  in  private  practice  leads  him  to  estimate 
the  cases  of  inherited  gout  at  75  per  cent,  of  the  whole. 
An  interesting  case  given  by  him  is  that  of  a  gouty  patient^ 
fifty  years  of  age^  who  stated  that  the  disease  had  been 
handed  down  in  his  family  from  father  to  son  for  400  years. 
Butj  however  highly  we  may  rate  this  factor  in  the  etiology^ 
we  learn  from  the  history  of  the  disease^  from  the  fluctua- 
tions in  its  amount  from  period  to  period^  and  above  all  from 
the  very  considerable  abatement  of  the  malady  in  recent 
times  (a  fact  which  cannot  be  doubted)  ^  that  even  the  here- 

^  In  '  Comment,  in  Hipp.  Aphor.,'  L  c,  where  his  words  are :  "  irpo9i\ii\v9t  H 
tcHq  f ipiifilvaic  airituQtii  dtr  vvv  in^ayfuSKfi  voXKoititdi  to  fraripmv  roi^g  v\il<rT0VQ 
ytyovivm  gal  v&wbtv  ijiti  voiayptK&v,  1^'  iv  itiXovSn  rb  triripfia  fioxOiip6rtpov 

^  L.  0.^  cap.  vii,  e.  c.  309 :  "  Ut  plnrimum  vero  aptitadines  a  parentibns  in 
filios  ac  posteros  transfemntur." 

'  '  First  Lines  in  the  Practice  of  Physic/  Qerm.  ed.,  i,  12,  Leipz.,  1778,  i,  389. 

^  '  Letters  on  the  Canse  and  Treatment  of  the  Goat>  &c./  Lynn  (Norfolk), 
1809. 

*  L.  c,  40.  This  is  the  statement  in  the  translation  which  I  have  used. 
Oarrod  quotes  Scndamore  as  giving  533  cases,  of  which  309  were  proved  to  be 
hereditary.  I  suppose  these  are  the  figures  in  the  4th  edition  of  Scudamore's 
treatise  (1823),  which  I  have  not  the  means  of  referring  to. 

*  '  Report  of  the  Paris  Academy.' 

7  *  On  Oout/  Germ,  transl.  by  Braun,  Wiesb.,  1858. 

^  '  Beitrage  zu  einer  Monogr.  der  Oicht./  Wiesb.,  i860,  53. 

'  '  Treatise  on  Qont  and  Rheumatic  Oout,'  Lond.,  1876,  aoQ. 
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ditaiy  diathesis  stands  in  a  certain  dependence  on  exterior 
inflnences^  that  it  becomes  aggravated  or  weakened  nnder 
those  inflnenoeSj  and  that  in  some  circumstances  it  may  even 
be  altogether  abrogated. 


§  226.  Connexion  with  Luxubious  Living  ;  exciftions  both 

PosrriYx  AND  Nboative. 

Among  such  exterior  inflaences^  apparently  capable  not 
only  of  heightening  the  disposition  towards  the  disease  and 
of  furthering  its  actual  development,  but  even  of  evoking 
the  gouty  diathesis  itself  and  so  of  inducing  gout  apart  from 
heredity,  the  individual's  manner  of  dieting  and  of  living 
takes  the  first  place.  All  medical  observers,  who  have  gone 
at  all  closely  into  the  causes  of  gout,  are  agreed  that  the 
malady  is  commonest  by  far  among  the  rich  or  better-off 
classes  of  society,  being  met  with  to  a  much  smaller  extent 
among  the  working  classes  and  the  poor ;  and  that  a  volup- 
tuous or  luxurious  table^  implying  the  unstinted  use  of 
spirituous  liquors  and  animal  food,  especially  when  asso- 
ciated with  want  of  exercise,  if  perhaps  not  absolutely  a 
conditio  sine  qua  non  in  the  pathogenesis,  is  at  any  rate  the 
chief  occasion  of  the  gouty  diathesis  being  established,  or, 
where  it  had  existed  previously,  of  its  being  aggravated  to 
the  point  of  the  evolution  of  the  actual  disease. 

As  early  a  writer  as  Galen,  who  agrees  in  this  with  his  non-profes- 
sional contemporaries,  had  said:  ** Kara  filv  tovq  'IirjroKparouc  xp^*'*'^'^ 
6\iyot  iravrdfratTiv  Ifro^aypiutVy  6id  to  rov  ftiov  ic6(rfitov,  i^vKtlfiivfiQ  Si  r^(  Tpo^fjc 
iIq  TO(Tovrov  IV  Toi^KaO'  rj/AaQxP^^'o^C*  ^C  A*'  f**?^'  ^i^^votiv  ItTTt  rrpoa^tiKriv  avrjf 
dtrnpov  ri  rd  ttX^^oc  ritv  troSaypnavrtav  IcrrtV." 

Among  the  principal  causes  of  gout  Aetius  reckons  "  ebrietates,"  and 
*•  consuetorum  exercitiorum  intermissiones ;"  and  the  opinions  of  all 
subsequent  Greek  and  Arabian  writers  on  medicine  are  to  the  same 
effect.  *'  Plurimum  innascitur  haec  passio/'  says  Constantinus,  *'  sua- 
viter  et  quiete  viventibus,  et  exercitia  negligentibus  et  purgationes  et 
corporis  mundificationes  nolentibus,  maxime  cum  multum  comodant 
atque  bibant."  Amaldus  has  a  similar  explanation,  and  he  adds  these 
words :  *'  Fiunt  autem  in  praelatis  et  in  his  qui  fuerunt  paupcres  et 
posted  ad  divitias  et  prosperitates  ascenderunt.** 


1  < 


Comment,  in  Hipp.  Aphor./  1.  c. 
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We  sliall  hardly  err  if^  following  the  nnanimous  testimony 
of  contemporary  writers^  we  connect  the  increase  in  the 
number  of  cases  of  gout  and  the  enormous  diffusion  that  it 
reached  in  the  early  period  of  the  Roman  Empire  with  the 
luxurionsness  of  the  Boman  lif  e^  which  rose  at  that  time  to  the 
most  riotous  excesses ;  and  pointing  in  the  same  direction  is 
the  decline  in  the  number  of  cases  in  modem  and  recent 
times  under  the  influence  of  rational  dieting.  It  is  also 
worthy  of  all  attention  in  our  inquiry  into  the  importance  of 
that  factor,  that  in  the  tropics,  where  gout  is  rare  in  general, 
only  those  circles  of  society  are  affected  by  it  who  cultivate 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  in  contrast  to  the  sober-living 
natives.  Thus  we  learn  from  Bufz  that  the  few  cases  of 
gout  which  he  had  in  Martinique  were  exclusively  among 
rich  people.  It  is  observed  by  Chassaniol  that  cases  of  gout 
occur  from  time  to  time  in  negroes  in  the  West  Indies,  but 
only  among  the  moneyed  class  of  them.  In  India,  as  we 
have  seen,  it  is  met  with  only  among  Europeans  and  Moham- 
medans, and  never  among  the  temperate-living  Hindus.  In 
Egypt  also  it  is  not  found  except  in  Europeans  and  Turks 
who  give  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  luxury. 

This  factor,  we  repeat,  is  a  most  important  one  in  the  pro- 
duction of  the  gouty  diathesis  or  of  an  actual  attack  of  gout ; 
but  we  cannot  forget,  on  the  other  hand,  that  there  are  not 
unfrequently  attacks  of  gout  quite  independently  of  inherited 
diathesis,  in  persons  who  had  been  in  no  wise  subject  to 
those  harmful  influences,  but,  on  the  contrary,  had  kept 
a  very  simple  and  oven  meagre  table.  Thus  Friedrich,  in 
Passau  and  its  vicinity,  found  cases  of  gout  among  people 
living  in  a  very  moderate  way ;  Dickson  tells  us  that  gout 
is  unusually  common  among  the  Custom-House  officers  in 
London,  but  that  it  occurs  in  them  altogether  irrespective 
of  their  manner  of  life ;  and  Marmy  speaks  of  the  compara- 
tively numerous  cases  of  gout  among  the  poorer  classes  in 
Lyons.  On  the  other  hand,  daily  experience  teaches  us  that 
large  numbers  of  people  who  are  given  to  the  immoderate  use 
of  alcohol  (wine  or  beer),  whose  diet  is  mostly  aniinal  food, 
and  who  lead  the  most  luxurious  kind  of  life,  continue  quite 
free  from  gout.  This  fact  confronts  us  on  the  greatest  scale 
in   the   tropics,  where  the  well-to-do  classes  are  extremely 
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cause  of  the  malady^  a  factor,  which  may  make  itself  felt 
irrespective  of  gross  errors  of  diet^  or  in  those  who  lead  a 
temperate  life;  and  that  this  factor  is  one  which  maj  be 
overpowered  and  rendered  harmless  to  the  organism  when 
other  influences  are  brought  into  play  or  some  particular 
state  of  body  is  induced.  Of  the  nature  of  that  specific 
cause  of  the  gout^  neither  anatomy^  nor  clinical  observation, 
nor  etiology  has  told  us  anything  as  yet. 


§  227.  Influence  or  Season  and  Climate. 

In  the  course  of  this  chapter  it  has  been  several  times 
mentioned^  and  it  will  be  apparent  also  from  the  sketch  of  the 
geographical  distribution,  that  gout  is  of  rare  occurrence  in 
low  latitudes.  Hereupon  arises  the  question  whether  this 
relative  immunity  of  the  tropics  depends  on  the  climate  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  what  influence  upon  the  occurrence  and  dif- 
fusion of  the  disease  the  hind  of  weather  can  be  shown  to 
exert. 

In  the  very  earliest  writings  on  gout,  such  as  those  of 
Hippocrates,  Galen,  and  Caelius  Aurelianus,  as  well  as  in 
those  of  nearly  all  the  later  observers,  such  as  Sydenham, 
van  Swieten,  Scudamore,  Dickson,  Ghurrod  and  others,  spring 
and  autumn  are  given  as  the  proper  seasons  of  gout.  The 
general  view  is  that  damp  and  cold  weather  are  spedaUy 
apt  to  bring  on  paroxysms  of  the  malady ;  and  Garrod  in 
particular  says  that  even  in  chronic  cases  of  gout  the  patients 
are  usually  much  better  during  the  summer  than  in  other 
seasons  of  the  year.  The  temperature  and  moisture  of  the 
air  accordingly  exert  an  undoubted  influence  on  the  course 
of  the  malady ;  and  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  weather- 
conditions  of  a  favorable  kind,  such  as  the  rather  high  and 
steady  temperature  peculiar  to  the  tropics,  would  not  be 
without  significance  even  for  the  existence  or  non-existence 
of  the  disease  in  itself,  and  that  the  rare  occurrence  of  gout 
in  low  latitudes  is  partly  at  least  due  to  the  influence  of  the 
climate.  The  opinion  that  has  been  several  times  put  for- 
ward, to  the  effect  that  the  immunity  from  gout  enjoyed  by 
residents  in  the  tropics  is  referable  solely  to  their  temperate 
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and  aliBteiiiioiiB  maiiner  cf  life^  csn  retUj  apply  to  only  a 
part  cf  the  native  population;  far  tbe  BmpqwMma  and  tbe 
weIl*to-do  rlnwantt  of  the  oHier  natJonaKtiwt^  it  is  liy  no 
means  idefant,  as  Dondaa  Iiaa  ahown  for  BraaQj  and  aa  one 
mjglit  profo  in  like  manner  for  India.  We  dtall  hare  to 
withhold  onr  explanation  of  why  the  tropical  dinwite  it 
adTone  to  the  derelopment  of  the  diaoaao  or  ocndnoiYe  to  a 
mild  tjrpoj  nntil  sadh  time  as  we  have  obtained  a  bettor  inaiglit 
into  the  real  natoie  of  the  goaty  diatheeia,  and  the  etiologi- 
cal foctor  underlying  it.^ 


§  228.   DoOKffDL  lUJiUUCB  OV  BaOS. 

Wbeiher  curcomatanoea  of  race  and  noHonaUiijf  may  deter- 
mine^ihe  ooooirence  of  goat,  cannot  be  decided  with  cortaintjr, 
for  the  reason  that,  in  a  mixed  population  each  as  we  always 
have  to  consider  in  the  qoestion  before  as,  there  are  at  the 
same  time  material  differences  in  the  manner  of  life  of  the 
several  racial  groups ;  so  that  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  what 
factor  has  to  be  credited  with  the  diiE^KMsition  of  one  race  to 
take  the  disease,  or  to  what  the  immunity  of  another  race  is 
to  be  ascribed.  It  appears  from  the  statements  of  Qnarriei^ 
and  Chassaniol,'  that  gont  has  been  seen  among  the  negroes ; 
and  if  the  authorities  are  not  in  error  it  occurs  also  among 
Malays  in  the  East  Indies,  and  in  China,  and  among  the 
Hovas  in  Madagascar.  On  the  other  hand  we  find  no  refer- 
ences to  cases  of  gout  among  the  Hindus  or  among  the 
native  Indians  of  North  and  South  America;^  but  the  ques- 

^  I  may  meiition»  as  a  curiosity,  that  even  gout  has  not  escaped  the  &te  of 
heing  classed  among  the  commnnicahle  (contagions)  disesses.  BoerfaaaTe  was  the 
first  to  express  an  opinion  to  that  effect ;  and  snch  was  the  great  influence  of 
that  excellent  physician  on  his  contemporaries,  that  he  fbnnd  many  to  hdiere 
him.  Van  Swieten,  in  his  commentaries  on  the  '  Aphorisms '  (§  1355,  vr,  399)» 
does  not  altogether  deny  the  contagionsneas  of  the  malady,  and  he  adduces  in 
eridence  of  it  the  fkct  that  wives  who  had  tended  their  gooty  hnsbands  day  and 
night  were  ultimately  attached  hy  the  disease.  But  he  does  not  sppear  to  take 
the  matter  altogether  seriously;  at  aU  erenU  he  is  careful  to  add:  ** Licet et 
multn  ali»y  que  eodem  oflicio  strenue  perfungebantur,  iwnm^ffcff  mAnserint.'* 

*  *£din.  Med.  and  Sug.  Joum./  1808,  Oct.,  p.  459. 
'  'Arch,  de  m6d.  nav.,*  1.  c 

*  Sdiwan  (« Zeitsc|ir.  der  Wiener  Aerxto/  1859,  p.  579)  oientioiia  his  hariag 
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tion  tliat  arises  here  is  whether  the  reason  of  that  exemp- 
tion is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  the  mode  of  life  much  rather 
than  in  the  physiological  type  of  the  race. 

I  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  relations^ 
between  gout  and  gravel  as  regards  local  distribution,  when  I 
come  to  speak  of  the  latter  morbid  condition. 

been  aunred  bj  Dr.  Candido,  who  had  traTelUd  through  Brasil,  that  he  had  not 
met  with  a  g ingle  case  of  gout  among  the  Indiana  of  the  country. 
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cominon  in  the  tropics  299;  question 
of  its  mode  of  access  to  the  body 
301 ;  favoured  by  heat  and  mois- 
ture 302 

Asia  Minor,  leprosy  14,  goitre  145, 
erysipelas  393 

Asturias,  pellagra  220,  gout  654 

Atlas  Mountains,  goitre  148 

Australia,  leprosy  (among  Chinese)  19, 
hydatids  203,  295,  scurvy  528,  544, 
549  (and  note  550) 

Austria,  goitre  133,  scrofula  615 

Azores,  leprosy  12,  goitre  148 


B 


Baden,  goitre  187 

Bahia,  Upraey  10,  JUaria  327,  829, 
gwimea-wwrmZ^/^  beriberi  hTt 

Balti,  ^ot(r0  145 

Baltic  (shores  of),  endemics  of  eyphiUe 
98;  fenrvy  518,  559 

Banka,  beriberi  574,  590 

BaUTia,  Uproeg  48»  beriberi,  575,  586 

Bavaria,  goitre  185 

Beerbhoom,  leproey  16  (table) 

Belgium,  goiire  142,  ergotitm  218, 
aerodyma  250,  eero/kla  614,  627 

Bellary,  beriberi  592 

Belluno,  sypkitte  95,  pell^^ra  281 

Bengal,  leproey  15,  eypkUie  72,  ^oilrr 
146,  (free  from)  ytago- worm  342, 
epoited  slnm  888,  hoepUal  gangrene 
482, 484,  Mwrpy  525  (Uble),  &m&m 
576,  scrqfkla  618 

Bergamo,  pellagra  231 

Bergen,  leproey  26, 50 ;  puerperalfever 
488 

Bbbibbbi,  etymology  of  name  569(«ote); 
clinical  history  of  the  two  forms 
(dropsical  and  paralytic)  570;  acute 
and  chronic  571 ;  morbid  anatomy 
571 ;  an  ancient  disease  in  China  and 
Japan  572 ;  earliest  references  to,  in 
the  East  Indies  578 ;  recent  appear- 
ance in  Brazil  573;  chief  seats — 
Japan  573,  China  574,  East  Indies 
574,  Madras  Ci rears  575,  Mauritius, 
&c.  576.  West  Indies  576,  Brazil  577; 
outbreaks  on  board  ship  in  the  tropics 
577;  mostly  tropical  579;  endemic 
at  circumscribed  spots  579;  heat> 
moisture,  and  sudden  changes  favor- 
able to  it  579 ;  tables  of  admissions 
according  to  season  (Madras  Pres. 
and  Tokio)  580 ;  connexion  with  the 
coast  —  statistics  for  Madras  581 ; 
does  not  go  with  malarious  soil  582; 
children  little  liable  583,  except  in 
schools  583 ;  women  much  less  liable 
than  men  583;  Europeans  almost 
exempt  584;  new  arrivals  protected 
until  acclimatised  585 ;  strong  men 
in  the  prime  of  life  most  liable  586 ; 
sedentary  occupations  (professions) 
are  most  favorable  to  it  587;  close 
confinement  on  shore  or  on  board 
ship  helps  it  588;  suspected  influence 
of  rice  diet — evidence  from  the  East 
Indies  590,  Japan  591 ;  objections  to 
the  diet-theory  591 ;  theory  of  its 
rheumatic  nature  594;  alleged  aflBnity 
to  scurvy  595,  to  pernicious  anemia 
595,  to  malarial  disease  596 ;  due  to 
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^^f      a  tpeciflc  cause  597,  ot  »  toiic  nattu's 

Californiii.   i^MlU    81.   joiYre    150. 

^^        698;    alleged  pamaitic  origin  898; 

•nrcu  537 

r               anchjloBtumR  oftun  present  in  intaa- 

Canada,  nMif-ii  81.  aui^rs  149,(eariy 

aae  BUS;  smnnnrj  of  its  peculUri- 

639 

f                tifs  eoo  J  not  «  commnuirable  dlitase 

Canarj  I.laudi.  IfproEg  12,  tie*  362 

6O0;  lUtof  writers  on  tiOI 

Cape  Colony,  Uproig  13.  tuphilU  77. 

Berlin,  f««fp.rai/««- 457 

i£u(oi«>  295.  fciirry  S5S,»ro/Ua62a 

BbooUn,  goUrf  li& 

Capiatrello,  ^M(«  97 

Carinthia,joi(™133 

Carpathiana,ffO.(«  134*135 

«ipelu  in  tbe  United  Stnt««,  399. 404 

Caboadob.  form  of   ringworm  in  the 

East  Indies  377 

^hvm.goitr' 162 

Caucaaua,  leprosy  24 

Bombaj  Pre..,  l»pro^  16,  33,  guinea- 

Cayenne.  Uproig  39,  Uad   colic  270. 

loorm  3M ;  free  from  iwiidrt  575 

landJUa  367.  boU  370,  ierii«-i  576 

Celebcg,  beraeri  674 

Bornou,  yaici  lOS.^oifra  148 

Cerro  do  Paseo,  cerrtga  117,  jotVre 

BoTHBi(>CKPnAnra  LATtra,  limited  area 

152 

of  288 1  in  SwBden.  FinUnd,  ie.  289 ; 

Ceylon,  lepnag  17,33,yovJ  10S,yoi(w 

ill  Switierlund  289,  290;    ia  other 

147,  berAeri  675,  585,  diabeCet  646, 

GOUutriei289i  ^«i  »ith  a  finh-diet 

647 

891  i  b«»  an  intarmodiate  ho«t  291 

Cbaranne,  typkilU  97 

Bore  in  tbe  bnomn  subject,  in  Soath 

Cbildkek  moat  liable  to  gavta  104,  to 

America  370;  in  Shetland  and  Nor- 

trgotitm   215;     poeulmr    form    of 

way  371 

t-^ng  in  661;   not  much  liable  lo 

Brazil.  Igpfoig  29,  4G,  iypiiUi  82,  y<n» 

iBriieri583 

106.  goitre  153.  anchgloiloma  314, 

ChiU.  «yAi7w  83.  gnitn  152,  wsd-jlea 

Jitariu  327,  333,  j,».«a-«iorm  343, 

365.  ^"«' 658 

iand-Jt«a  366,  boti  370.  Mpolftd  tkii 

China,  ifpcoJB  4,18.  »VP*"'"  66,  JOiVm 

387,  icr£«r<  ST7.  G93.  lero/uU  623, 

147,  rttoria  328.   .7eA  361,  beriberi 

free  from  goMt  662 

(antiquity  of)  573,  now  rare  in  571, 

BrBaD.»}y*i;u96 

697,  ii<:Tofala  619 

Brexiia,  Bc/%r<i  231 

Chlobobis,    ancient     and    mcdiiETnl 

British  Colombia,  ,t)philii  80 

BmsMlg.  acrodgnia  251.  252 

its    distribution    404;    common    in 

BCBAS,  Spani'h  name  for  yanu  104 

Norway  495;  ereat  increaae  of,  in 

Bord-.n.  lfpro«,  16  (table) 

Swede.!   496;    in   Mo»ici.  and  the 

Biirmah,  Ifprotg  17,  joiirE  147,  i»i-i- 

West  Indies  497  ;  in  Algiers,  India 

beri  674 

and    China    498 ;   alFects   all  nets 

"BDBiriNaov  tub  Fsbt  "  in  pcfts^ra 

493;  congenital,   inherited  and   ac- 

217, in  acrorfjMfl   248,  a  .jmptom 

quired  499;  chlcBy  in  young  womeu 

ofi»rii«n570 

leadingan  indoor  life  500;  aridence 

Button  Scttsti,  &d  Iriih  diiease  re- 

of  this  from  Sweden  500,  from  Mi- 

■embling  yawc,  written  about  from 

quelon  and  other  places  501 

,                 1823  to  1851, 112;  clinical  charaetera 

Cl.ouNagpore.jfoi(™146 

112 1   used  to  bo  endemic  at  a  few 

Circari.  beriberi  575,  680,  581 

apoti  in  the  Sonth  of  Ireland  113 ;  a 

Clikaib,  see  Hkat.  Rainvau,  Sba- 

BOK,  THOPIOS 

1 

Coblenz,  goitre  139 

^m 

■ 

Cochin  China.  Upron  17,  lypiilie  73, 

goitre    U7,    anguiUula    323,    ring- 

^P 

worm  374,  ckloroiit  498,  i«n.y  528 

^'■■OiCHBIU  AfttlCANilSee  ANcnr- 
1                CtOBBXlE    IQCFBUBB     J    LOSTOMA 

Coco*  Island,  epidemic  of  beriberi  674 

Colombia,  lepmeg  29.  peladr  253 

Calabaab  IilanclJ,  biriberi  574 

Comacchio,  leprotf  31 

C-lcntla,  fitaria    327,    htriberi    576, 

Comoro  Islands,  gaim    lOS,  amskglot- 

1                leroj^la  618 

Uma  SIS                                                ^1 
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CoBWiMEMMWt   indoon   as   &ctor  in 
ekio90tu  409,  in  temrwf  541,  in  km- 
&0r>  587, 688,  in  «!r^iil>  690 
Congo,  Ma4;/CM  364 
CoHTAeiovunas   of    kprocj    (<ri»- 
tianed)  44^  of  ymm  106,  of  hmiiam 
mmrvy  113,  of   vewrmgm  (doabtfnl) 
119,  of  pimia  386,  of  trywipeloM  414, 
of  AM;p^5aiVf»M489:  thcorj  of, 
in  temrtm  559;  abwnt  in   heriberi 
60a  and  in  serojkia  637;   alleged 
by  BoerliaaTe  mifomi  664  (note) 
Corfo,  lepragy  2^  peUoffra  226,  236 
Cornea,  tercfula  rare  in  612 
CoeU  Bica,  2«prMgr  28,  jrmat  lO6,^o»/r0 

150,  tamd-JUm  365 
Coorland,  fypAi^  95 
Crete,  2^prMy  23,  33 
Cebtivibm,  relatioii  of  to  goitre  6rst 
ghown  by  Faracelsaa  122;  in  Italy 
126,    in    France  129,  especially  in 
SaToy    129,    in    SwiUerland    130, 
TttoI,  &c.   132,  Hungary,  Galizia, 
&C.  135,  Franconia  136,  Baden  137, 
Siberia  144^  India  146,  Madagascar 
14S»  United  States  150,  New  Gran- 
ada 151,  Salta  (Argentine  Bepnblic) 
152;   g^eral  immnnity    of   South 
America  from  150—153 ;  geological 
UBble  showing  where  it  is  and  is  not 
associated    with    goitre   168;  both 
sexes  equally  liable  185  ;  traced  to  a 
virus  197 ;  its  connexion  with  goitre 
199;    tables   showing   the    goitrous 
parentage  of  cretins  200,  201 ;   al- 
ways congenital  201 ;  a  non-goitrous 
mother    migrating    to    a    goitrous 
locality  may  bear  a  cretinous  child 
202 ;  runs  in  families  202 
C&IMBAN  War,  aerodjfnia    250,  hos- 
pital gangrene  479,  scurvy  536,  547 
Croatia,  syphilis  95 
CsuSADES,  alleged  diffusion  of  leprosy 

by  7 
Cuba,  beriberi  576 
Curasao,  guinea-worm  343 
Cyprus,  leprosy  14 


D 


Dalmatia,  syphilis  95 

Deccan,  guinea-worm  342 

Dbcbbase  of  leprosy  8,  goitre  153, 
ergotism  213,  lead  colic  277,  puer- 
peral fever  463,  scurvy  520,  553, 
beriberi  in  Amboina  575,  gout  653 

Demerara,  leprosy  20,Jllaria  329 

Denmark,  endemic  syphilis  94,  puer- 
per al fever  469 


Detroit,  gtnirt  149 

Deronshsre,  Umd  eoUe  866 

DiABRV,  few  statirticia  datn  of  642; 
references  to,  in  Sanscrit  and  oUmt 
ancient  wfitiiigs  64S;  ofaaenratioBs 
of  Wrnis,  Dobson  and  Bollo  644; 
mostly  foond  in  the  temperate  zone 
644;  table  of  death-rate  from,  in 
▼arions  oonntries  645;  common  m 
Ceylon  and  in  some  parts  of  Indk 
646.  jipd  probaUj  dne  there  to  the 
exdMiTely  ^egetaUe  diet  647 

DiAXBHiKA.  endemic,  of  Codiin  China 


DiST  (pntrid  fish)  as  canse  of 
36,  (damaged  maize)  of 
230,  (rice)  of  herihen  589,  (wanting 
Tegetables)  of  sevrey  546,  (porely 
T^etable)  as  caoae  of  diab€ie9  in  the 
East  647;  a  factor  m ^o«<  660. 

DiPUTMJWiA,  relation  of,  to  erysipeh- 
tons  sorethroat  897,  398  {moU) ;  to 
hospital  gangrene  490 

DiflAPPSABAjrcB  of  button  wemrvy  113 

DiSTOiCA  KBKATOBnm  indigenoot  to 
Egypt  and  the  Cape  296;  its  fre- 
qnency  in  these  oonntries  296; 
causes  hsmatnria  and  calenlns  297 ; 
question  how  it  inrades  the  body 
297 ;  affects  the  yonng  mostly,  and 
boys  much  more  than  girls  298; 
summer  season  favorable  to  it  299 

Dittmarschen,  endemic  syphilis  94 

Dominica,  yaws  106 

Doncastpr,  puerperal  fever  453 

Dorpat,  syphilis  95 

Dbacontiasis,  see  Guikba-wobm 

Db0P8T  in  anchylosfoma  disease  313, 
in  beriberi  571 


E 


East  Indies,   leprosy  18,   47,   syphili* 
74,  87,  yaws  105,  guinea-worm  343, 
itch   361,    ringworm    374,    beriberi 
574,  684, 588,  690,  scrofula  ei9,gout 
656 
EcHiNococcus.  see  Htdatids 
Ecuador,  leprosy  29.  goitre  152 
Edinburgh,  puerperal  fever  462,  465 
Egypt,  leprosy  2,  11,  syphilis  78,  tape- 
worm  281,   distoina   296,  anchylo- 
stoma  316fjilaria  32S,  guinea -worm 
340,   ringworm   374,   hospital  gan- 
grene 486.  chlorosis  bOl, scurry  529, 
scrofula  620 
Elbpuaktiasib  associated  with  Jilaria 

828 
EvDEMic  Colic,  see  Lxad  Colic 


ENDBUIO  HftUTITKlA.  Bl>e  DtSTOHA 

EXDEHIC,  apote  of  Icproty,  33,  41, 
^pkiltM  92.  terrnga  H7,  goitre  182, 
\S^,ftllagra  S27,  231,  "(rnitftfc*" 
256,  diitoma  295,i7«i«a-»ara  317. 
tand-JUa  866,  riit^acM  376,  pinfa 
382,  trgtipelat  804,  ■■poMot"  663, 
6«riien  581,  594.  terofula  627 

E!llgluid.  Uprois  6,  tgphilU  64.  goitre 
142.  ergotitm  206  (tahle),  'end  i^a/ic 
266.  (n'cAiiuifM  303,  808,  erytipfUu 
395.  p«rpero(  /nwr  42S  (table). 
450,  icNrcy  &18.  620  (note),  531, 
647,  G50,  scrofula  616,  diabetet  645, 
,9mif  655 

UflDEUlOB  of  typhiiit  63,  02,  98, 
rnri>7a  114.  117.  120,  goitre  166, 
161,  trgoliim  204,  pellagra  2S7, 
oerodgHia  249,  ffli7it-i(cjhiM(  260, 
iMii     cof  I'c    266,    IrieUiiotit    306, 


yoitf 


<    346, 


cA    860,    e»y- 


tiptlat  394,  leq.,  puerperal  fiver 
421,  tei)..  bupital  ^anyrewe  477,  seq., 
ipriieri  677 
Ebootibm.  hutoricsl  referenras  to, 
nnder  tbc  name  of  "  ignis  sacer " 
203;  tho  gaa^Tsuoai  and  tbo  con- 
vulsive form  204  ;  chronologieal 
tahle  of  epidemics  of  both  forms 
204;  tho  couiitricB  moat  affected  by 
c&cb  kiad  of  ergotiim  210;  mostly 
coafined  lo  France,  Germany,  Rniiiia 
nod  Sweden  212 ;  outbreaka  else' 
where  213;  wet  leason  favorable  to 
214:  specially  nffeetH  the  children 
of  tbe  Timl  poor  215  i  qnestion  why 
Bometimi-'s  gaiigrenaus  and  lomc- 
times  convnlsive  216 
Ebisifklah.  faiatory  of  the  word  389; 
ita  connotation  still  doabtliil  391 ; 
dellnitjon  of  392;  commoneat  in  tho 
Ifliiiperate  zone  392 ;  instances  of.  in 
warm  uiil  tropical  conntriea  393; 
cndemias  of.  in  hospitals  894;  opi- 
dcmics  of,  in  bospitnla  396 ;  other 
epidemics  396  ;  epidemics  with 
ttanmt  complication  {ergeipelaM  ma- 
tignua,)  396 ;  the  great  epidemics  in 
the  United  Stotea,  their  cUuica) 
characters  398,  and  morbid  anatomy 
400;  chronological  tabic  of  ditto 
401 ;  inmmary  of  ditto  404 ;  favonred 
by  higher  ktitnde  406 ;  f  aroured  by 
cold  seuoii  406,  and  by  variable 
weather  407 ;  alleged  effect  of  wet 
■oil  on  407;  all  races  alike  liable 
409;  appearance  of,  on  a  dark  skin 
409;  cunses  of,  in  hoapitals  410; 
cicoptional  oatbreaka  in  ditto  411; 
'a  conntry  towns  and  rll- 
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lagcB  412;  tbc  virus  a 
413;  qneation  of  eommnnieability 
413;  history  of  tho  doctrine  (aofe) 
413 ;  laws  of  propi^Rtion  onknown 
414;  qncation  wncther  there  ia  al- 
woTB  a  breach  of  aorface  414 ;  no 
real  distinction  between  simple  and 
malignant  416 

Barope,  lepratg  4,  lapfwon*  284, 
p-nerperal  fever  419,  dialietet  644, 
gaut  6S2 

Edbopsanb  may  contract  leproiy 
abroad  66 ;  escape  ymra  109,  bnt 
are  peculiarly  liable  to  ctrruga  120; 
very  rarcl;  take  berVieri  584 

EzpsBixmra  to  communicate  leprojgr 
45,  ynnrs  108,  goUn  195,  peUogra 
239.  "  milt-ticitteei  "  261,  ergtipelat 
414.  katpilal  ganrffeta  489,  MCltrvg 
660,  ecrofnta  640  (note) 


Falmouth,  Ey„  milk-Tickneti  260 

Paluh.  goitre  144 

FarUe  Islands,  leproiy  9  (immnnit; 
from)  igpMlit  71,i(cS  860,  ergeipelat 
392,  eUoroiiti  4S6,  tcrofula  rare  61S 

Fatus,  common  among  Jews  and  Mo- 
hammedans  in  Eastern  Europe  and 
the  Levant  372;  nneqaal  diitributjoa 
372 


in  Brazil,  and  of  Lewis  at  Calcutta  ' 
327;  evidence  that  faa?malo-chy!iiria 
and  elephantiasia  arc  caused  by  it 
328;  obBcrvalionaof  MunaoninChinft 
828;  discovery  of  the  mature  worm 
by  Bancroft  and  others  329;  the 
mosquito  the  intermediate  host — 
conjectared  by  Bancroft,  discovered 
by  Mauson  330 1  observations  on  the 
noctnrnal  and  diurnal  periodicity  of 
the  larvio  331 ;  Mnckenzio'a  case  332; 
the  probable  habitat  of  the  parasite 
in  the  body  332;  not  all  cases  ot 
chyluria  doe  to  Glaria  333  ;  its  geo- 
graphical distribntion,  chiefly  in 
Braiil  333,  China  336,  and  India 
336  ;  list  of  writers  on  336 

Finland,  tapeirorm  289 

FlaH  DIBT  as  canee  of  Uproig  36,  ot 
lothriocephalua  291,  of  AeHiart' 689 

Fioosihb  as  cause  o{  goitre  195 

Fbaubiebm  lyoDii.  for  yaws  101 
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INOBX. 


France,  leprot$f,  7, 9,  s^hiU*  64,  aoUre 
127, 166,  ergoHim  204, 2i\2,  pellagra 
225,  acrodgnia  248,  teoi  co^  265, 
mrq^la  612 

Franconia,  ^ot^re  177 


G 


•Gaboon,  tand-flea  864^  ierqptia  621 

•Galle,  ^oi^re  147 

Gabbibohb,  tgphxUt  70,  epidemie  goUre 
156,  aerodgnia  262,  frtoAtiiom  806, 
fcuniy  540, 5«n60rt  581,  588 

Gaicony,  peUagra  225 

Germany,  Uprotg  9,  tgpkUu  64,  ^otlre 
185,  ergotism  212,  triokinoM  806, 
812|^  ilo«p»to{  gctngrene  480,  tourvg 
518,  ecrofula  6l4,gout  655 

-Gilbert  Iglands,  rtiij^foonii  875 

Gironde,  pellagra  225 

•GoiTSB,  ancient  references  to  121;  first 
good  account  of  (for  Salzburg),  by 
Paracelsus  122;  later  authorities 
122 ;  Malacame's  observations  in  the 
Aosta  Talley  128 ;  present  distribu- 
tion— Italy  {table  of  conscripts  ex- 
empted owing  to)  124^  France  (similar 
table)  127,  Spanish  centres  (Pyre- 
nees, &c.)  130,  Switzerland  182, 
Tyrol  132,  Styria,  Carinthia  and 
other  Austrian  provinces  132,  South 
Germany  135,  North  Germany  140, 
other  European  centres  142,  Siberia 
144,  Himalaya  145Jcrai  146,  Central 
Provinces  of  India  146,  East  Indies 
147,  Abyssinia  148,  Niger  basin  148, 
Hudson's  Bay  Territory  149,  United 
States  149,  Mexico  150,  Guatemala, 
&c.  150,  New  Granada  151,  Vene- 
zuela 151,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Bolivia, 
Chili,  Argentine  Republic,  Brazil 
152;  recent  decrease  in  Piedmont, 
Switzerland,  &c.  153;  increase  in 
Siberia  and  in  New  Granada  155; 
epidemic  outbreaks  in  garrisons, 
schools,  &c.,  chiefly  French  156,  but 
also  in  Silesia,  at  Stuttgart,  at 
Kokaun,  and  in  Brazil  159;  found 
in  the  most  various  climates  160; 
so-called  "  goitre  cstival "  161 ;  nar- 
row limits  of  goitrous  spots  162; 
animals  aflfcctcd  by  the  endemic  in- 
fluence 163;  new  arrivals  become 
goitrous  163 ;  elevations  at  which  it 
occurs  164;  doctrincof  narrow  valleys 
165,  180;  goolojry  and  mineralogy 
of  goitrous  soils  166,  table  168; 
occurs  botli  on  wet  soil  and  on  dry 

*   171;   drainage    of   the  ground  has 


good  effect  178;  special  oonnexioB 
with  magnesian  hmestooa  174 — 
MoQelland's  obaenraiioiia  in  India 
175,  BiUief  s  in  Savoy  175,  GrangcTs 
in  the  Alps,  Pyrenees,  Ac  176,  Vir- 
chow's  in  Franconia  177 ;  exceptkmi 
to  the  magnasian-limestone  role  177 ; 
liability  ot  different  races  178 ;  miser- 
able living  only  predisposes  or  helps 
180;  theory  of  vascnbir  preisnre  in 
the  neck-region  182,  illostrations  of 
188;  women  most  liable  to  185;  eri- 
dence  in  favour  of  a  drinking-water 
causation  186,  " goiire-weUs"  186; 
evidence  against  ditto  188;  objec- 
tions to  ditto  answered  189;  theorj 
of  glacier- water  189 ;  theory  of  ex- 
cess of  lime  and  magnesia  1^;  ex- 
ceptions to  the  rule  as  reg^ards  lime 
190,  and  as  regards  magnesia  192; 
theory  of  deficiency  of  chlorides  194 ; 
theory  of  excess  of  metals  (iron  and 
copper)  194 ;  theory  of  flnorine  195 ; 
theory  of  deficiency  of  iodine  in  air 
and  water  196;  due  to  a  morbid 
poison  197;  relation  to  cretinism 
199,  200,  201  (tablet) 

Gout,  references  to,  in  the  Hippocratic 
writings  648 ;  enormously  prevalent 
under  the  Empire  649;  increase  of, 
due  to  increasing  luxury  of  the 
Empire  649;  Lucian's  comedy  on 
650;  references  to,  by  Galen  650; 
afterwards  merged  with  arthritis 
651;  extension  of  the  meaning  of, 
subsequent  to  Sydenham  652;  de- 
crease of,  in  recent  times  653 ;  pre- 
sent distribution  of,  in  Europe  654; 
rare  iu  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  656;  found  in  northern 
Hindostan  and  in  the  East  Indies 
656:  the  heredity  of  658;  con- 
nexion of,  with  luxurious  living  660; 
cases  of,  not  due  to  luxury  661 ;  in- 
stances of  luxurious  living  unat- 
tended by  662;  Dundas  on  the 
remarkable  immunity  from,  in 
Brazil  662  ;  a  specific  factor  in  662; 
spring  and  autumn  the  proper 
seasons  of  663;  the  immunity  of 
the  tropics  from  663 ;  differences  of 
liability  according  to  race  664; 
alleged  contagiousness  of  664  (note) 

Greece,  Uprosg  22,  syphUit  ^7  ,**  pottos^'* 
or  children's  scurvy  563 

Greenland,  free  from  syphilis  88 ;  rry- 
sipelae  392,  scurvg  529;  free  from 
ecrofula  621 

Grenada,  guinea-worm  349 

Guatemala,  goitre  150,  eamd-fiea  365 


Min,  Ijiproiit  10.  23.  48,  gaurt  106, 
mil  polio  ^S9,  auckiilottoma  311. 
mJiUria  3^,  gMiHta-mont  •iH.tand- 
\  JUa  365,  tpalled  ihin  387,  ABr.'ipri 
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Bifinea  Cnut.  Irproii/  12,  tf/ihilit  79, 
guinea-iBorm  339,  icro/ula  681 

OtriNBA-noBll,  rcferencei  to,  in  anti- 
qoity  337;  iU  dUtriliution— We»t 
Cnut  of  Atriu  339,  North  Arrica, 
Nabin,  &c.  340,  India  341,  Curarjno 
343,  Babia  344;  ita  proper  whmd 
Ml;  inflnence  □(  rainfHll345i  epi- 
demics of  346 i  prefer!  cvrbiiii  >oiU 
M6,bntn'>aoilpn;dudeiit347i  no 

^facial,  tocixl,  or  otli«r  immunity 
n  848 ;  tbc  Urval  forniB  of  349  ; 
Htion  of  bow  it  enlen  the  body 
ftli  iti  faTourite  Benta  in  the  body 

■«61i  theory  tU»t  it  euter«  tbrongh 
thi  ikiii  3&1 ;  Hllegttd  frequency  in 
watOT- carriers  in  India  363  j  evidence 
tbat  it  anterH  witb  tbe  driuliing' 
water  353;  lockliicd  autbn>ikB  3^4; 
Fedachenlio'a  diKorerj  tbnt  tbe  cj'- 
elopi  it  it!  intermediate  boat  355; 
baa  followed  tbe  African  oefiro  356  ; 
qneatioD  of  Original  babitat  3E6j  list 
of  HritcTB  oil  357 

Qaieni,  ffHinea-imrm  343 


associated    with 


tohtum  295 

Halifax,  puerptralftntr,  400 

Halle,  pw^rpfral/nar  456 

Har«  UoQntflinH,j7oi(rB  141 

Hawnilaa  litlniida.  Itproiy  10,  4G, 
M,fphiliM  74,  ileh  363,  tcrafwla  619 

Hkat  favorable  to  pellagra  218,  lo 
Uad  coUe  278,  to  anraru  ZiO,  to 
gaimaa-aorm  344,  to  btribiri  579 

Hbbbditt  in  Uproig  51,  in  yavi  100, 
in  goitre  203,  in  ptllagra  244,  in 
aiitmia  inltrlrepiea  502 ;  (arronenus 
doctrino  of)  in  icHrei/  517  ;  in  »oro- 
/yia  635,  in  goat  658 

IIbhfbs  tosbuhahs.  sea  Singwdbk 

HcHe,  so'trt  138, 140 

HtMcHizoN,  Cuban  name  for  beriberi 
B63  {»0(«r) 

Hollani!,  lead  eolia  26G,  terofula  614 

Uonduru,  land-Jtea  365 

HoBFiTU.  OlKOBBNB,  references  to,  by 
iters  476 ;  accounts  of,  b; 
VOL.  II. 
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ParacelsDsnud by Par^477 ;  modern 
bistorj  (if,  in  military  bospitili  476, 
ship-epidemics  in  the  tropics  479.  in 
civil  hospitals  480;  wont  jo  the 
tropica;  includes  "foul  sloughing 
ulcers"  and  " pbagedfnlsme  tro- 
pical i"  why  most  common  in  tbe 
tropica  482 ;  not  always  pritnarily 
a  disease  of  hospitals  41:13 ;  bsi  oft«n 
occurred  in  vtean  hospitals  484,  but 
montly  associated  with  nnwholeionie 
wards,  Ac.  465,  dirty  sliipit  487.  and 
bad  transport  488;  a  speciSc  disease 
hiving  a  virus  489;  commnnicuble 
489;  relation  to  other  traumstic 
diBOBses  490;  alleged  identity  with 
diphtheria  491 

UoBPIT^La.  er//*ipetta  in  394,  410  ; 
pMtrperal  fner  432,  acq. ;  hotpital 
gangrene  476,  463 

Hudson's  Bay  Territory,  ^ojfrs  149 

Hungary,  goitre  134 

HroATlDH,  commonest  in  Iceland  298, 
aud  in  Victoria  (Australia)  293; 
Initancea  of  in  other  countries  293  ; 
rclntion  to  the  tapeworm  of  tbe  dog 
{Ta»ia  eahinoeoeenf)  294 

Hydra,  endemic  of  "ponoi"  or  chil- 
dren's scurvy  561 


I 

Iceland,  lepraiy  36;  immnnlty  from 
tnphilie  71,  86;  kgdatid,  292.294. 
I'frA  360,  chtorofit  495,  trumy  537. 
eera/Mla  616 

ImmcnitI  from  typHtia  at  Malaguys 
76,  89,  nefproea  in  Central  Africa  77. 
89,  Qrcenlanders  80,  S9.  Icelanders 
88,  Miqueionnais  88;  from  seeond 
attack  of  yamt  109;  of  tbe  goitroin 
regions  of  South  Amerioa  from  crp- 
fjai/n  160—153;  of  Hindus,  Miday«, 
Ac,  from  Tania  laediooaiielCata ; 
of  Iceland,  Greenland,  Ac,  from 
lapriBormt  generally ;  of  women 
from  dittotna ;  of  the  tropiux 
(relative)  from- fryn/irfai  392;  •,f 
uncivil ised  coantries  fruni  pHtrprriil 
feeer  419  ;  (relative)  of  women  and 
children,  Enropeans,  end  new  ar- 
rivals, from  beriberi  gH3;  of  Brazil 
from  goal  668.  662 

ImfoktaTIOK,  a11et:ed  of.  leproiy  (by 
negroes)  to  Amtriva  10,  46.  to  the 
Hawaiian  IsNnJa  19:  to  Ne.v  Brnna- 
wick  27;  of  -i/plHUi  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere  67. 81.  to  the  PaciSo  74-. 
(allegeil)  of  gew  to  America  by 
43 
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African  negpties  106;  (alleged)  of 
Trichina  spiralis  by  Chinese  swine 
812,  or  by  the  brown  rat  312;  of 
a^ffuiUula  from  Cochin  China  to 
Toulon  828,  to  Brest  825 ;  of 
guinea-Mxtrm  to  the  Western  Hemi- 
sphere by  African  negroes  348, 856 ; 
of  sand'fiea  from  Brazil  to  the  West 
Coast  of  Africa  864^  and  in  single 
instances  into  Eorope  366 ;  of  ring^ 
worm  to  islands  in  the  Pacific  376 

Inobbasb  of  goitre  155,  of  pellagra 
224,  of  ehloroeis  in  Sweden  496, 
(alleged)  of  tcrojkla  609 

India,  Uproey  4,  15,  88,  89,  egphiUe 
66,  72,  goitre  145,  tapeworm  283, 
287,  JUaria  335,  guinea-worm  841, 
larva  in  nose  869,  ringworm  874, 
puerperal  fever  421,  443,  hospital 
gangrene  482,  scurvy  528,  587,  548, 
beriberi  575,  scrofula  618,  diabetes 
648,  646,  647,  gout  656 

Indiana,  trembles  255,  257 

Indians,  Ambbican,  jypAtZw  81,  creti- 
nism 150,  scrofula  622,  684 

iNFBonvBNBSs,  see  Virus. 

lODiNB,  deficiency  of,  as  cause  of  goitre 
196 

Ionian  Islands,  leprosg  28,  pellagra 
226,236 

Ireland,  leprosy  6,  buttou'Scurvy  112, 
scurvy  627,  647,  scrofula  615 

Irkutsk,  goitre  144 

Ibon  in  the  water  a8  caase  of  goitre 
194 

Italy,  leprosy  8,  21,  syphilis  64,  71, 
goitre  124,  ergotisvi  213,  pellagra 
221,  seq.,  anchylostoma  316,  321, 
scrofula  611 

Itch,  general  facts  of  its  distrihution 
360;  colloquial  names  362;  special 
varieties  ("  Malabar  itch,"  &c.)  363 


Jamaica,    leprosy    (among   Jews)    56, 

malignant  erysipelas  405 
Japan,  leprosy  is,  syphilis  66,  itch  361, 

scurvy    528,    5<?rt6«?ri    ("Kak-ke") 

573,  587,  591,  scrofula  619 
Java,  leprosy    17,    syphilis  74,  yaws 

105,  goitre  147,  beriberi  576,  #cro- 
/«Za  619 
Jutland,  syphilis  94 


K 


Kabylia,  leprosy  12,  syphilis  78,  ^oiYre 
148,  t<c*  362,  scrofula  621  (note) 


Kae-k£,  Japanese  name   of   beriberi 

569,  572 
Kamschatka,   leprosy  19,  «|pJU/ir  73, 

t^cA  861,  tcwn^  526 
Kenton,  Ohio,  milk  tieknest  260 
Kioto,  beriberi  578,  588 
Kirghiz  Steppe,  leprosy  24^  jripitfiff 

70,  guinea'worm  841,  BorofiUa  rare 

or  unknown  617,  685 
Kokann,  s^uJak.  goitre  159 
Kremnitz,  anetkyhostoma  317 
Knmaon,  leprosy  15,  goitre  145, 175, 

serofkla  618 


Labuan,  beriberi  574 

Ladak,  ^oi^  145 

Ladoga  (Lake),  ^ot^rtf  144 

Landes,  pellagra  225 

Laos,  syphilis  72,  73 

Lapland,  te«rr|f  527 

Labyjb  of  flibb  in  the  nose  868; 
mostly  occur  in  the  tropics  369; 
alleged  connexion  with  ozsena  8G9 

Lbad  Colio,  early  references  to  266 ; 
first  cases  due  to  lead  in  the  wine  in 
Burgundy,  &c.  265 ;  in  Holland  266, 
Devonshire  266,  Madrid  266,  United 
States  267;  Benjsmin  Franklin  on 
267 ;  same  as  the  "  dry  belly.ache  ** 
of  the  West.  Indies  268,  Guiana  269, 
Senegambifl,  See.  270;  no  endemic 
colic  other  than  lead  colic  271; 
prevalence  on  board  steamships  272, 
especially  French  men-of-war  273 ; 
explanation  of  their  liability  275; 
oftenest  in  tropical  waters  276; 
Lef evre's  explanation  of  the  peculiir 
liability  to,  ou  board  French  men-of- 
war  277;  why  commonest  in  the 
tropics  278 

Lena,  goitre  144,  155 

Lbfbosy,  old  generic  use  of  the  name 
1 ;  ancient  references  to,  in  the 
East  2;  first  appearance  in  Europe 
5;  general  outbreak  in  Europe  6; 
alleged  importation  by  crusaders  7 ; 
confusion  with  syphilis  8  ;  extinction 
of  the  European  endemic  8 ;  first 
appearance  in  America  10;  present 
distribution — Egypt  11,  East  Africa 
and  islands  11,  Algiers  12,  Western 
Islands  12,  West  Africa  12,  Persia, 
Syria,  &c.  14,  India  15,  East  Indies 
17.  China  and  Japan  18,  Hawaiian 
Islands  19,  Spain  and  Portugal  20. 
Comacchio  21,  Riviera  21,  Provence 
21,  Sicily  22,  Greece  and  islands  22, 


Crete  33,Sautheru  Itussui  23,  Swoden 
24.  ^forwaJ  S5,  Iceland  26.  Traradie 
(Now  Bruuiwick)  27,  Meiico  and 
Central  A-merica  28,  Went  ludies  23, 
Kcaador  28.  Ouiana  20.  Braiil  and 
ArgcDtlne  Repablic  SO;  tDndeqiuto 
hjipotbBBes  ofits  caase  31 ;  iirevalent 
in  rery  vsriom  climatea  32 ;  bmo- 
cintion  with  sea  coasti  or  nvera  not 
invariable  31;  matariouB  influencoe 
eiclodi^SG;  bypothesis  of  a  itapla 
diet  o(  patrid  flili  36 ;  evidence 
agUDSt  ditto  37;  ioflaence  of  other 
food  (rice,  rauce.  pork)  40 ;  moatly 
a  diaenie  of  the  poor  40,  but  not 
nnkiiown  among  tlie  well-to-do  both 
nov  and  formerly  41  ;  due  to  a 
gpecilic  came  42;  tbn  "bacilli  of 
leprosy  "  43  ;  not  now  contagions 
44i  alleged  importation  to  America 
bj  the  negro  46.  and  by  Chinem  to 
the  Hawaiian  Iilandi  46;  summary 
of  evidence  againit  contngiooBneu 
47;  predlapotiuoii  to  it  inherited  SI; 
Norwegian  leprona  families  in  the 
United  States  S4;  epecini  liability 
or  negroes  55,  and  of  Jewi  in  the 
Wuat  Indio  66;  often  acquired  bj 
Europeana  resident  in  leproaa  cen- 
tre) &6;  ausathctic  form  cominooeat 
6S 

Ligari*.  pellagra  222 

Lithuania,  igphilu  95 

Lomhardy.  pellagra  231,  a»ehiilaitoma 
316 

London,  trgtiptlai  9tl4, 411,  puerpi-ral 
fmer,  422  (Uble),  454,  hotpital 
gangreiu  483.  4B4 

Lonisiauii,  Irpronf  27 

Lymph- BCHOTCMna^ociuted  withjWai-iu 
328 


Uneaaur.  iiami  105 

MadagaaciiT.  leprmii  II.  typhilU  76. S0. 

gawi   105,  goiln   118."  Jilaria  334, 

geul  657 
Hodeira,  leprotg  13 
Hadru  Prea.,  guinea-icarin  357.  Iieri- 

heri  575,  580,  581.  h^'i 
Madrid,  lead  colU:  266 
MaoNiBUH  WiTEE  «s  cunip  of  goitre 

178. 186 
Maixb,  diet  of  daniBgfd,  cause  of  pel- 
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Halabar  Coaat.  guiiua-aorm  342,  itek 
863,  btribfri  (rare)  575 

HaUccH,  leproig  17,  ringtmrm  377 

Malta,  milk  ticktua  262 

ManchBater,  ptttrperalfewr  451 

MAoaia,  leprotg  among  19,  tgphilit  76, 
icrofiUaGiia 

Mamquita,  goitre  151,  pi-lnde  S53 

Martinique,  anguillitla  325 

Matncana,  nerruga  118 

Mauritiua,  Uproig  11,  ijfphilit  78, 
routtd-aorm  ^WJilaria  334,  leribm 
676 

Mesopotamia,  leprotg  10 

Metal  MouQtnini,  jfoiffv  141 

MewHT,  guiaea-Korm  346,  355  * 

Mexico,  leprati/  28,  40,  typhilis  81, 
goi/re  150,  e'andfiea  364,  366,  ptHta 
381,  rKloToiit  497,  maanlain  ncknen 
504,  icrofnla  622 

MiiBMi,  doctrine  of,  in  verruga  119, 
in  tit  tratnbla  SE>8,  in  puerperal 
ferertSS,  iu  leurry  541,  558,  in  beri- 
beri 596,  600 

"Mnic-BiCKHras"  occnra  wbere"'tlie 
tremblea"  of  cattle  ia  prevalent  269; 
ayinptonii  of  259;  morliid  anatomy 
of  259;  epidcinici  of  260;  endenca 
that  it  ia  dne  to  poiaonoua  milk  or 
moat  260;  Greff'a  inquiriea  261; 
occnra  oftcneat  in  adnltt;  nelecCe  lU 
victims  262;  a  similar  outbreak  at 
Malta  traced  to  toxic  milk  £62 

Miqnelnu,  free  from  nphHii  88 ;  muoh 
cMoroiit  in  405;  icru/ula  621 

MoiSTDHE,  tee  H&ikfajj, 

Moluccas,  luphilit  74',  ga«i  105,  ring- 
aorm  377,  beriberi  574 

Monte  Video,  puerperal  feeer  121 

Morocco,  leprotg  12,  tifpiilii  78,  goiln 
148 

MouNTiiti  SlOKNESS,  local  names  of 
{note)  503;  symptams  and  clinical 
hietorySOS;  alTecta  beasts  of  burden 
504 ;  occurs  only  at  great  elevation* 
— Cordillera,  High  Alps,  Himalaya, 
Ac.  504;  variona  tbeories  of  5<^; 
observation)  and  coDcluaion  of  Panl 
Hurt  503;  auclimntiaatiaa  to  606; 
idiosyncrasy  for  50G 

'lique,    teproig   11,  gavii    106, 


A3Ra 


,   Sontli  Amcri 
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55 ;  protected  from  ayphUis  In  Mada- 
gascar. &c.,  aud  in  interior  of  Africa 
77,  89;  in  East  Indies  protected 
from  yaws  166,  bat  elsewhere  very 
liable  109 :  **cachexie  aqaense"  of,  in 
West  Indies  313;  imported  gnineck* 
worm  to  Egypt  340,  and  to  America 
343»  856;  not  exempt  from  etyH- 
pelaa  409;  liable  to  beriberi  in  the 
West  Indies  569  {note),  576 

Nepaul,  goitre  145 

Nertchinsk,  goitre  145 

NsBYOUS  FHBKOMBirA  in  leproeg  58, 
in  ergotism  210,  in  pellagra  218-220, 
in  acrodgnia  248,  In  trembles  254, 
in  milk 'Sickness  259,  in  beriberi  570 

Kew  Brunswick,  leprosy  27,  47 

New  Caledonia,  gaws  105 

New  Granada,  goitre  151,  155,  160, 
sand-flea  365,  bots  S70,  pinta  382 

New  Guinea,  beriberi  575 

New  Hampshire,  goitre  149 

New  York,  ergotism  211,  puerperal 
fever  4A^ 

New  Zealand,  leprosy  19,  syphilis  75, 
scrofula  620 

Nicaragua,  goitre  150 

Niger  basin,  goitre  148 

Nile  basin,  leprosy  11,  syphilis  78, 
«H>rm«  280,  guinea-worm  340,  scurvy 
529 

North- West  Proviucesof  India,  lepro^ 
16,  goitre  14b,  guinea -worm  341 

Norway,  leprosy  25,  38,  syphilis  93, 
io^#  371,  chlorosis  495,  scurvy  527 

Nosai-Be,  ringworm  374,  beriberi  576 

Nubia,  syphilis  78  * 


O 


Oceania,  leprosy  19,  syphilis  74,  ring- 
worm 375 

OfiOAlf  I8MS,  minute  parasitic,  in  leprosy 
43,  syphilis  84,  goitre  199,  erysipelas 
412,  puerperal  fever  465 

0£PHA>-AGBS,  beriberi  583,  scrofula 
632,  638 

OtUwa,  syphilis  81,  scurvy  529 

GxYURis  TKRM1CULABI8,  general  facts 
of  its  distribution  302 


Paraguay,  leprosy  10,  30,  ^oi/r^  152, 

sand -flea  365,  beriberi  577 
TuiALYTlc  symptoms  in  pellagra  218, 

in  beriberi  570 
Paraxoi,  name  of  yaws  in  Ceylon  101 


Paiusitio  Fuvgi  in  skin  djac—ea  378 

Parasitism,  restricted  application  of 
the  term  in  this  Tolome  279;  doe- 
trine  of,  in  specific  infections  279; 
mosUy  prevalent  in  the  tropics  280; 
doctrine  of,  in  Uprosy  43,  in  5efifteri 
598,  in  scrofula  640 

Paris,  acrodynia  249,  puerperal  fever 
A4,7,  kospUal  gangrene  478.  485 

PsLADB,  a  toxic  disease  foond  in  Co- 
lombia 253 ;  hair  coming  oat  is  the 
chief  symptom  253;  doe  to  ergot 
parasite  on  maize  253;  effects  of 
ergot  of  maixe  on  cows  with  calf  253 

PiLiAORA,  clinical  history  of  217; 
morbid  anatomy  of  219 ;  distrihotioa 
in  Spain  220,  in  Italy  221 ;  Usble  for 
the  Tarions  Italian  provinces  223;  in 
France  (Gascony)  225;  alleged  oc- 
cnrrence  in  Hungary,  Egypt,  Algiers 
225  (note);  in  Bonmania  22$,  ia 
Corfu  226 ;  a  modem  disease  of  the 
peasantry  in  a  few  localities  227; 
miserable  living  in  general  does  not 
account  for  it  229 ;  eridence  that  it 
is  due  to  living  on  damaged  maiae 
230 ;  occurs  most  where  maize- 
polenta  is  the  staple  food  231 ;  un- 
known in  Europe  until  maize  intro- 
duced 232;  symptoms  may  abate 
when  maize-f<XKl  stopped  ^3;  not 
owing  to  low  nutritiTe  value  of  maixe 
23-^;  due  to  maize  grown  on  unsait- 
able  soil,  gathered  unripe,  and  badly 
stored  235;  Wallacks  in  Transrl- 
vania  free  from  it,  but  in  Roumania 
liable  to  it,  differenctrs  in  their  hus- 
bandry of  maize  236;  the  circum- 
stances in  Corfu  236 ;  epidemics  of, 
follow  bad  seasons  237;  goes  with 
poor  soil  238;  inquiries  of  Balar- 
dini  on  the  virus,  238 ;  of  LombroM 
on  ditto  239;  objections  to  Lom- 
broso's  conclusion  240;  resemblance 
to  ergotism  242;  why  no  pellagra 
in  other  maize-eating  countries  242 ; 
sporadic  pellagra  242;  not  a  con- 
tagious disease  244;  evidence  of 
heredity  24^;  literature  of  245 

Persia,  leprosy  10,  14,  tick  361 

Peru,  syphilis  83,  verruga  ll-i,  go 't re 
152,  anchylostoma  314,  itch  3f^ 
sand-flea  365,  mountain  sickness  dtH, 
scrofula  623,  gout  658 

Pi  AN,  svnon.  for  yaws  101 

Piedmont,^oi7re  lb3,pellagra  2±^  238 

Pio,  liable  to  trichinosis  311,  ho»t  of 
titnia  solium  287 

PiKTOS,  XAL  DB  L06,  list  of  writers  on 
(note)  379;  clinical  characters  aud 


varieties  of  380;  its  hiatotj  in 
Uexira  ancerlaiii  3S1 ;  praaent  ilu- 
tribotion  — Mexico  383,  VeuwueU 
and  New  GrKQBda  382 ;  wxruiih  utid 
moiatare  favour  U  383;  niiseralile 
liriDK  predupoaeii  to  iC  :<S3  ;  enrljer 
Tiewiafits  patholog;  381 1  diicovury 
of  ■  fopgns  in,  by  (lutambidB  386 ; 
qnedjon  of  the  rauae  of  variniift  tinti 
885  i  iti  comiuunicsUlity  38li ;  otbur 
tropical  discolonilioui  of  Bkin  allied 
to  it  386 

FlTTBIASie  TBB8ICOLOR  372 
Plymoutb,  puerpera/ fniwr  iai 
Foodicherry,  youu  105 
■"  PoiiOB,"  a  maladj  of  young  cbildren 
in  iKo  Greek  iilanda,  allied  to  acurvy 
661;  vlioical  liiatory  562  j  morbid 
anatomy  663 ;  coiilined  to  Spei2a 
end  Hydra  S63 ;  present  frequenoy 
E64 ;  factors  in  the  eUology  5Cil ;  a 
GongenitHi  couatitotional  maliidy  664 
fortugat,  Irprot^  SO,  32.  mpto/hU  610 
PoVBBTY  aa  a  tactor  in  lepraig  10,  in 
jraiu  108,  in  verruga  118,  in  soilra 
180,  in  ergolim  tlh,  in  pellagra 
829,  in  aackyloaioma  320,  in  mal  de 
lot  pinto*  383,  in  beribfri  689 
Prague,  hoipUal  gangmie  184 
pBlBOsa,  hoipital  gangrene  4Si,  aero- 
■dgnia  251,  262.  eimrry  527,  5S6,  G40, 
660,  beriirri  588,  tcrof<da  63* 
PtiEBPRBAi,  Feveb,  uioderii  doetiins 
of,  originated  by  Senimelweiaa  416; 
T^irencea  to,  in  ancient  and  modi- 
nval  writinga  418;  Qrat  undentood 
IV  Willis  418;  eomiDoneat  ill  civilised 
conntriea  419;  table  of  deaths  from 
419;  eorvey  of  its  present  distribu- 
tion 420  i  chronolugical  Cable  of  epi- 
demie(of422;  epidemics  commonest 
in  cold  and  wet  vrenther  432  ;  tables 
(howiDg  thia  far  St.  Pctereborg  and 
Vienna  and  Bergen  433,  and  for 
Now  York  434  j  cold  acts  indirectly 
by  diacoDraging  free  veuLilatiou  435 ; 
■peclally  a  diaeasc  of  lying-in  bos- 
pi  tala  430 ;  comparison  of  deatb-rsto 
after  delivery  in  hoapltnU  and  in 
private  honjua  437 ;  why  a  hospital 
diseaae43B;  ioduence  of  overcronrd- 
iug  439.  at  SUickliolm  4i0,  Dubliu 
440,  HaUc,  Ac.  411 ;  in  India  443; 
etCepUonal  ontbreaks  441 ;  the  miaa- 
matiC'COntaglous  hypothesis  445 ; 
objectiona  to  ditto  446 ;  tables  of 
the  catcs  in  various  hospitals  of 
Paris,  8t.  Peberahurg.  and  Vienna 
417;  DO  pnndemic  influence  449; 
euei     showing     how     tbe     vima 
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origlDut<4  unil  wus  transmitted 
450 — 162;  remarkable  cipcrionciH 
■t  Vienna  in  connexion  with  the 
teaching  of  morbid  anatomy  462 ; 
refnnna  of  Semmelweias  464;  media 
of  carrying  tbe  virm  465  j  micro- 
organisms  4GS ;  may  coincide  with 
eryiipelas  in  a  place  (instsnces)  4G7  i 
may  originate  ftum  eryupelas  468  t 
msy  be  the  sonrcc  of  cryaipelas  469)- 
is  itself  Bomutimea  erysipelatous  470: 
lint  of  writers  on  471 

Punta  Arenas,  gamt  106 

FyraneeB.^a>7nl21l,  130,po/%ni2^, 
tero/ola  628 


liu>EaT<3E,  endemic  sypliilis  iif  Nor- 
way and  Sweden  03 

RiiHPiLL,  inflaenro  of,  laffuiaea-worm 
344,  in  beriberi  580 

Rajpootana,  guutea-iearm  312,  lexru^ 


nbach,  puerperal feeer  468 
a.Uproig  II, rgphUii7e,ipoUtii 


Rii.  host  of  trichina  parasite,  311 

Beichenbach,  yi 

RenoioD,  Uproii 

ekU  388,  berAeri  676 

BiCI  SIIT  aa  cause  of  Uproig  40,  of 
beriberi  589 

RlNewouu,  general  facta  of  its  dis- 
tribution 374  J  moitly  in  warm  coun- 
tries 374,  and  amon  g  the  dur  k  -ski  imed 
races  375;  special  forms  in  the 
Pacific — '■  guno  "  375,  Tokolnii  ring- 
worm 376,  Cascndoe  377;  relation 
of  these  varieties  to  herpes  tonsurans 
378 


RaUND-WOBH,  seo  ASCABlli 

Russia,  Ifpraig  23,  tgphilie  70,  goitre 

144,    ergotUta   212,   taper ■>«*: 

trickinoiiM  309,  icitrvg  52t 

616,  ga*t  666 


=ro>ta 


Saigon,  igpjHlu  73,  angailUtla  824 
Salzburg,  goitre  122,  190 
Samarang,  beriberi  675,  583 
Samoa,  _^oBa  106.  107,  riagieorm  376 
Sahd-PLXa,  confined  to  certain  parts  of 
Central  and  South  America  and  th 


id 
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INDBX. 


West  Coast  of  Africa  364 ;  cases  of 
importatiou  to  Europe  866;  fre- 
quents filthy  huts  and  piggeries  866; 
enters  houses  in  the  rainy  season 
867 ;  natives  on  their  guard  against 
it  867 ;  mostly  found  about  the  toes 
868 

San  Domingo,  yawt  104 

San  Francisco,  beriberi  577 

San  Remo,  lepray  21 

San  Salvador,  goitre  150,  sand-Jlea 
865 

Saskatchewan,  goitre  149 

Savoy,  goitre  129, 169,  175 

Schmalkalden,  goitre  140 

SoHOOU,  beriberi  in  583 ;  scrofula  in 
682,688 

Scotland,  leproeg  6,  9 ;  egphilis  64,  92 
{eibbene);  goitre  143;  /auM  878; 
teurvg  547 

SCBOFULA,  etymology  of  name  604 
(note) ;  clear  references  to,  in  ancient 
writers  605;  development  of  the 
doctrine  of  scrofulosis  606 ;  applied 
indiscriminately  to  children's  diseases 
in  18th  cent.  607 ;  present  doctrine 
based  on  morbid  anatomy  and  clini- 
cal  history  608;  historical  estimate 
of  amount  of  scrofula  difRcult  owing 
to  vagueness  of  term  608;  no  evi- 
dence of  increase  since  vaccination 
609;  present  area  —  Europe  610, 
table  for  Italy  611,  Frftnce  612,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium,  Holland,  Germany 
614,  Britain  615,  Scandinavia  616, 
Russia  61G,  other  parts  of  Eastern 
Europe  617,  Iiulia  618,  East  Indies, 
China,  kc.  619,  Hawaiian  Islands 
619,  Tahiti,  New  Zealand,  &c.  620, 
Cape  Colony  620,  Abyssinia,  Egypt, 
&c.  620,  Alaska  621,  Miquelon  621, 
(rare  in)  Greenland  62 1 ,  United  States 
621,  West  Indies  622,  Brazil,  &e. 
623,  Chili,  &c.  623;  common  both 
in  tropical  and  temperate  latitodes 
624 ;  young  persons  coming  from 
the  tropics  to  Europe  peculiarly 
liable  to  it  625 ;  not  limited  to  low 
and  damp  soils  626 ;  recent  increase 
in  parts  of  Belgium  627 ;  occurs  at 
high  and  low  points  in  the  Pyrenees 
628 ;  affects  the  children  of  the  rich 
and  poor  alike  629;  a  malady  of 
nutrition  630 ;  effect*  of  close  con- 
finement 630,  in  children  put  early 
to  work  631,  in  orphanages  and 
workhouses,  &c.  632,  in  factories 
633,  in  Millbank  Prison  634;  alleged 
immunity  of  nomadic  peoples  635; 
may  be  inherited  or  congenital  635, 


or  acquired  686 ;  the  doctrine  of  a 
scrofulous  vims  687;  no  evidence  of 
commnnicability  688;  alleged  con- 
Tejance  by  vaccination  689;  para- 
sitic doctrine  of  640 
SouBTY,  Lind's  services  to  historical 
study  of  507;  the"lienes  magni" 
of  ancient  writers  not  pcorbatic  but 
malarial  508;  doubtful  if  "^  stoma- 
kake  "  and  "  skclotyrbe  "  were  scor- 
butic 509;  genuine  Hippocratic 
reference  to  511;  mediseval  refer- 
ences 511;  historical  outbreaks  at 
sea  512;  early  accounts  of  land 
scurvy  518 ;  rise  of  the  doctrine  of 
a  scorbutic  constitution  514;  his- 
torical sketch  of  ditto  515 ;  the  dog- 
matism of  Eugalenus  516;  reason- 
able views  of  Sydenham,  HoflTmann, 
Mead  and  Kramer  519 ;  not  especi- 
ally common  in  former  times  S20; 
idle  of  epidemics  521;  countries 
most  liable  to  land  scurvy — Russia, 
526,  Iceland,  &c.  527,  Arabia,  Japan, 
Australia  528,  Soudan,  West  Coast 
of  Africa  529,  Qreenland,  Alaska, 
Ottawa  529;  services  of  Blane  for 
the  navy  581 ;  modem  instances  in 
English  navy  581 ;  in  mercantile 
marine  531 ;  in  other  navies  582 ;  in 
French  ships  of  war  588 ;  in  arctic 
ships  533 ;  spring  and  winter  its 
proper  seasons  535;  cold  and  wet 
only  predispose  to  535  ;  outbreaks  in 
warm  and  dry  weather  536 ;  not 
dependent  on  cold  and  wet  at  seu 
537 ;  damp  soil  only  predisposes  530 ; 
no  "  scorbutic  miasma  "  540 ;  over- 
crowding and  impure  air  have  a 
determining  influence  540 ;  remarks 
of  Armstrong  on  ditto  542 ;  not 
caused  by  absolute  want  of  food  543, 
or  by  want  of  fresh  meat  54^,  but 
by  want  of  fresh  vegetables  545 ; 
instances  in  proof  of  this — European 
wars  546,  Irish  famine  547,  India 
548,  United  States  548,  Australian 
exploration  549,  prisons  550,  on 
board  ship  551;  causes  of  recent 
decrease  553 ;  Garrod's  table  of 
amount  of  carbonate  of  potash  in 
articles  of  diet  554;  outbreaks  in 
spite  of  lime-juice  554 ;  predisposi- 
tion caused  by  previous  hardships 
556 ;  anomalous  outbreaks  557  ;  the 
miasmatic  and  infective  doctrine — 
Kriigkula  558,  Villemin  559,  Kuhn 
559 ;  experiments  to  infect  animab 
with  560 ;  summary  of  the  etiology 
561 ;  list  of  writers  on  565 


?r,  Irpro'g  34,  leurvy  B51), 
heriktri  G8I 

SuiON  of  ayofiim  214,  of  pttlegra 
!17,  237.  of  iaarf  miiw  276,  of  dit- 
toma  saa,  of  ^m'Ma-irarm  346,  of 
tamd-Jlea  367,  of  riii^Rarfn  374,  of 
pinta  388,  of  ergtiptliu  406,  ot puer- 
peral fever  138,  434, 443,  of  hatpitat 
gm^rent  483,  of  nwrvy  535,  of  heri- 
beri  679,  of  Jon'  G63 

Segu-Sicomi,  ffoilre  148 

Sennsr,  ^a>'»  146 

IJeaegtiTDbiB,  leprotg  12,  tgphilie  79, 
tapeiBOrm  282,  larrie  i*  iiona  369 

Servia,  eadfinip  typkilit  96 

Sgx,  femslu,  most  liuble  Co  goilre  165  j 
male,  most  liable  to  dUloma  2i)S, 
to  beriberi  583 

Shetland  IslAiide,  Uproig  9,  io't  371i 
icrtiflila  615 

^CM  ill   479,  467,  Mwoy  in  530, 

661.  beriberi  >a  677 
Siam,  leprory  17 
Siberia,  fypAitii  73.  goilre  144,  iYdA  361 

StBBEHB,  endemic  ■ypliilia  iu  Scotland 


Skelottblbb,  a  diiieaie   of   antiqait; 

«nppo»e(l    bj   Bome    to   have    been 

scurvy  509 
Skbbuevo.  endemic  vypbiUa  of  Dal- 

matia  95 
Skin,  Dibcolosahdn  or,  in  tbe  tropici 

386,  iu   Bnuil  387,  in  Qviaaa  and 

West  Indiea  387;  doubtful  iniUticea 

in  Africa,  Ac.  888 
Soil  m  a  fiictor  in  saitre  166, 171. 174, 

in  pttlagra  238,  in  the  tretnbUi  267. 

in  anBbi/loitonia  320,  in  gaimea-inorm 

346,  io    erytipetat    407,  in  beriberi 

581.  iu  ecro/ula  626 
Soadao,  £ut«ra,  etuni/  529,  ecu  b1» 

Nib  b»in 
Soudan,  Greater,  ^auu  105,  goitre  148. 

tapemtrm  262 
Spain,   leproty   20,  tgpAUie  63,  ffoiire 

130,  pellagra  220,  icro/Hla  610 
Speiu,  endemic  of   ■'paaot"  or  cbil. 

dren'i  icurvy,  561 
SpoBUitc  canes  of  leproty  28,  30,  67, 

o(peHagra23i.  242 
St.  Domingo,  yow»  104 
St.  Etieune,  anchsloitiHita  317,  819 
St.  Helens,  Uproejf  11 
St.  Marie,  teproeg  11,  igphilie  77,  89 
9t.  Pelenbnrg,  puerperal  fever  488, 

448,  (rany  536,  yoii<  656 
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Stockholm,  puerperal  fever  440,  45S 

tiTOHA-SAKB,  n  dlneaio  of  antiquity 
RQppoeed  by  Aome  to  Luve  been 
■curvy  509 

Stucfki,  old  name  (or  acrofala  605 
(bo/b) 

Styria,jo;(rel33 

SircBRUKg,  UlLADtB  BEB.  Welt  Indi&ti 
name  for  berilieri  569  {note) 

Sadetic  Moantainn.  goitre  141 

Sumatra,  gam  105,  goitre  147,  beri- 
beri 674 

Surinam,  /eproty  10,  lee  aUo  Ooiana 

Sweden,  leprmy  24,  87.  typhilU  93, 
tapeworm  289,  cAlcraiii  496,  500, 
jmroj  527,  lerqrtiio  616 

Switzerland,  n-riiiiLm  130,^O(/re  132, 
ergotiem  S13,  bolhrioeephaliu  289, 
291,  jcro/V/a  614 

SxFHius,  incloiiva  aenae  in  wlilch  the 
term  ia  used  69  (note);  aommary  of 
evidence  that  both  the  coiutituttonnl 
and  tbe  local  forma  cxiatud  in  anti- 
quity 69 ;  naed  to  be  kept  secret  from 
the  profouion  60 ;  after  warde  mixed 
up  ivitb  leprosy  62 1  a  enieat  Vnloiicia 
63;  the  great  European  epidemic, 
beginning  1488  64 ;  virulence  ot 
type  of  ditto  66;  ancient  evidence 
of  tbe  coDititQtioual  forms  in  the 
EaataC;  broagbttotbe  Nciv  World 
by  Europeans  67;  present  distribu- 
tion— Europe  69,  European  armies 
(tabU)  70,  Asia  71,  India  73,  S.igon 
73,  Kamschntka  73.  China  and 
Mongolia  73.  East  Indiea  74,  Hh- 
waiiun  Islands  and  Tahiti  74;  enor- 
mons  prevalence  of,  in  Zaniihar,  Mo- 
zambique, Madagascar,  &c.  76,  in  the 
last  confined  to  tbe  Ilovai,  eiempt- 
ing  the  Malagaaya  77;  Livingstone 
on  immunity  froxn,  in  interior  of 
Africa  77;  enonnona  prevalence  of.in 
Abyasinia,  Nubia  and  Egypt  78, 
Tunis  and  Algiers  78,  Scnegambia 
79,  Guinea  Coaat  79 ;  immunity  of 
Greenland  and  Miqnelon  (N.  F.)  80  ; 
prevalence  in  Alaaka,  Vancouver's 
Island  and  Briljab  Colnmbia  BO. 
Canada  81,  California  61 ;  Mexico 
it!  primary  focus  in  tbe  Noir  World 
82;enormDnBprcvalcnceor,iaI)raEil 
and  ArgenlJUB  Kepuhlic  83  ;  adoiia- 
■ions  into  hospital  at  V'alpanuso  83; 
original  habitat*  uncertain81;  search 
for  the  virus  in  the  form  of  a  fungus 
84 ;  type  may  be  as  virulent  in 
tropica!  oa  in  temperate  latitudes 
86;  said  to  be  int«n.ifled  by  alti- 
tudes?; remarkable  ioftancei  of  im- 
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TanA  Mmooooooi  IM  . 

TmiA  MXMOOAnDUbAi!^  dM^  mat 
with  in  AbytsiniaSdl ;  also  in  other 
African  coantries  282 ;  and  in  India 
283,  China,  Japan  Ac.  284;  in- 
atances  of,  in  £urope,  in  Sonth 
America  SSB5;  due  to  eating  un- 
cooked heef  281—284,  288 

TinriA  SOLIUM,  etymology  of  name  285 
(note)  I  mostly  European  in  its  dis- 
tribution 286,  but  met  with  also  in 
Newfoundland  and  Mexico  286 ; 
goes  with  eating  pork  286,  287 

Tahiti,  leproty  19,  ffphilis  75,  goitre 
147,  lead  colic  271,  ecroft^la  620 

Tartary,  goitre  147 

Tend,  goUre  146 

Temate,  leprosy  64 

Thibet,  goitre  146 

Thuringia,  goitre  140 

Timbuotoo,  gaws  105 

TiHBA  IKBBIOATA,  form  of  ringworo 
in  the  East  Indies  877 

Tokelau  Islands,  ringworm  876 

Tokio.  beriberi  580,  583,  586 

Toulon,  anguiUula  323,  eand-flea  366, 
hotpital  gangrene  486 

Toxic  effects  of  the  food  in  leproeg 
36,  in  ergotiem  214,  in  pellagra  230, 
in  acrodgnia  251,  in  the  tremblee  254, 
and  in   milk-eiekneee  259;    of  the 


afthaiwdiaieracf^iW 
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487, 


with 
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Ibllaw  land  257;  diwta 

ia  IIm  fiaal«i«  i87; 
nor  owui^  to  a 
im  the  water  968| 
aidanli  anffariag  fnwn, 
paaaKar  ^Baaaw  in  SMB  889 

TJMftpaiA  amum,  1  iiat  dlnmiwj  af  ^ 

Tumnooi,  JtiiapasaaitaSOSi  ^ 

tnt  eaaa  obaervadf  dating  Hfii  808} 
Zenkar^aeaaeSpS;  aartiereaaaa  and 
owthreaka  not  diagnoaed  at  tihatea 
808;  aaiea  and  ontbraaka  ateea 
Sankaea  807;  mostly  la  HMk 
Oannany  808;  inateaoea  in  attar 
aonnlriaa  30B|  in  tha  Uidtad  Slataa 
810|  quaation  of  tha  intaimafiala 
iMMtoC  the  paraaita—f^  or  rat  811; 
tmaqaal  distribution  cjf  818 

Tbichocbph  ALva  DiBPAV,  general  Ihets 
of  iU  distribution  302 

Tboops,  tgpkilie  70,  72,  91 ;  verruga 
114;  epidemic  goitre  IhQ  I  acrodftnia 
215;  guinea-worm  345,  348,  355; 
itch  360  (note) ;  sand  flea  366 ;  mat 
de  lo$  pintoe  382 ;  hospital  gangrene 
477,  seq.,  483.  487;  eenrvg  511,  581 
(table),  536,  546,  seq.,  556;  beriberi 
574^  580-1,  590 

Tsopioe,  leprosg  32,  syphilis  87,  gawe 
107,  verruga  118,  lead  eolie  268»  27^ 
parasites  280,  ascaris  299,  fileaia 
sanguinis  333,  guinea-worm  339,  mal 
de  los  pintos  382,  386,  hospital  gan- 
grene 479, 481,  beriberi  679,  an^nia 
502,  immunity  from  gout  663 

Tunis,  syphilis  78,  spotted  skin  388,' 
serqfkla  621 

Turkestan,  leprosy  14,  guinea-worm 
341 

Turkey,  leprosy  22,  erysipelas  393 

Tuscany, /»e2(a^ra  222 

Tyrol,  syphilis  95,  ^oi/re  132 


U 


Union  Islands,  ringworm  376 

United  States,  leprosy  (among  Norwa- 
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gians)  54,  goitre  149»  tremble*  264, 
lead  eolic  267»  triohinoeis  810, 
anehjfloetoma  815,  epidemic  «ry- 
eipeUu  398,  hoepital  gangrene  487, 
ecrqfkla  621,  ^oii/  657 

Uruguay,  leprotg  10 

Uta,  the  Peruviaa  name  of  a  disease 
cauaed  by  larve  of  flies  deposited 
under  the  skin  870 


YACOlirATiOH,  alleged  influence  of,  in 
producing  ecrofula,  609,  638 

Yallais,  eretinism  131 

Yallbtb,  narrow,  always  the  seats  of 
vermga  117,  often  the  seats  of  goitre 
165 

Valparaiso,  sgphilie  83 

VanoouTer's  Island,  tgphxUe  80 

Venetia,  pellagra  2K21 

Venesueia,  goitre  151, 170,  pinla  382 

Vermont,  goitre  149 

VxBBUeA  Pbbutiana,  disastrous  out- 
break of,  in  Pizarro's  army  in  six- 
teenth century  114;  found  in  1842 
to  be  endemic  in  a  small  area  of 
Peru  114;  clinical  characters  — 
bleeding  warts  of  skin  and  mucous 
membranes  115 ;  course  of  the  dis- 
ease 116 ;  histology  of  the  wart  116 ; 
localities  where  found  117 ;  natural 
features  of  ditto  117;  a  specific 
disease  easily  caught  by  new  comers 
118;  the  drinking-water  suspected 
119;  doubtfully  contagious  119; 
fatality  among  Englishmen  making 
the  Trans-Andean  Railway  120 ; 
rate  of  mortality  120 

Victoria,  hgdatidt  293 

Vienna,  puerperal  fever  416,  433,  448, 
462 

VlBUS,  doctrine  of  specific,  in  leproeg 
42,  in  yaws  108,  in  verruga  118,  in 
goitre  and  cretinism  197,  in  pellagra 
.  288,  in  ergsipelas  413;  questioned 
for  puerperal  fever  466 ;  in  hospital 
gang^ne  489 ;  denied  for  scurvy  568 ; 
in  beriberi  595,  in  scrofkla  637 

Vosges,  goitre  138 


W 


Waldeck,  goitre  141 

Wars  followed  by  endemics  of  sgphilis^ 
91,  92,  seq,,  99 ;  by  hospital  gan^ 
grene  478,  see  also  Tboops 

Wart  (Peruvian),  see  Vbbbuga 

Watbb  (dbinkino)  as  cause  of  goitre 
186,  of  verruga  119;  as  medium  of 
distoma  297.  of  anchglostoma  320, 
of  fllaria  sanguinis  331,  of  guinea' 
worm  350 ;  as  cause  of  scurvy  545, 
of  "i^ono*"  564 

West  Indies,  leprosy  10,  28,  syphilis 
67,  82,  yaws  106,  lead  colic  268, 
anchylostoma  314,  filaria  334, 
guinea-worm  343,  sand-Jlea  365^ 
beriberi  576,  scrofula  622 

Wurtemberg,  goitre  135, 170, 190 


Yaws,  synonyms  of  101  (and  note) ; 
clinical  history  of  101 ;  morbid  ana* 
tomy  of  103;  a  specific  infective 
disease  quite  distinct  from  syphilia 
103;  historical  references  to  in  St. 
Domingo,  Brazil,  East  and  West 
Indies  104 ;  present  area  —  West 
Coast  of  Africa  its  chief  seat  105,. 
found  in  Madagascar.&c.  105,  common 
in  East  Indies,  found  in  Ceylon,  New 
Caledonia,  Fyi  and  Samoa  105,  com- 
mon in  West  Indies  106 ;  doctrine  of 
importation  by  the  African  negro 
106 ;  endemic  in  Samoa  107 ;  a  dis* 
tinctly  tropical  disease  107;  helped, 
but  not  directly  caused  by  poor 
living  108 ;  h^hly  contagious  108 ; 
negroes  almost  exclusively  liable 
109 ;  mostly  attacks  young  children 
109;  one  attack  gives  a  degree  of 
immunity  110;  literature  110 


Zanzibar,  leprosy  11,  syphilis  76,  an< 
chylostoma  Sib,  fllaria  334 
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